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Preface 


The  SXiii\y  of  the  Role  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Countries  in  South-East  Asia  is  the  second  project  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  Joint  Unesco-International  Association  of  Universities  Research 
Programme  in  Higher  Education.  This  programme,  which  constitutes  a  novel 
form  of  co-operation  between  an  intergovernmental  organization  and  an 
international  academic  body,  was  brought  into  oeing  at  the  end  of  1959, 
Directed  by  a  Joint  Steering  Committee,  its  purpose  is  to  carry  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  two  organizations,  with  the  financial  support  of  private 
foundations  or  such  other  private  or  public  bodies  as  may  be  appropriate,  a 
series  of  studies  of  important  problems  affecting  the  organization,  operation 
and  functions  of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  present  world. 

1  .is  study  was  set  up  with  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  Ford 
Foujidation  which  generously  authorized  grants  in  the  amount  of  $534,000 
for  its  conduct.  Work  began  In  September  1961  End  from  then  until  April 
1965  extensive  inquiries  were  made  into  the  actual  and  potential  contribu- 
tion of  higher  education  in  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  of  social  and  cultural  development  as  well  as  its  role  in 
providing  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  their  economic  progress.  A 
Stwimary  Report  on  this  work  and  the  conclusions  emerging  from  it  was 
published  in  July  1965  and  the  present  volume  contains  the  full  report  of 
the  study.  Complementary  volumes  will  include  the  reports  of  expert  con- 
sultants to  the  study  and  a  series  of  detailed  country  profiles. 

The  Joint  Steering  Committee  is  indebted  to  all  those  who  helped  to  carry 
out  this  important  undertaking  and  most  specially  to  the  chairman  of  its 
Commission  of  Experts,  Sir  John  Lockwood,  Master  of  Birkbeck  College  in 
the  University  of  Lx^ndon  and  former  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
who  died  suddenly  on  11  July  1965.  Despite  other  heavy  commitments  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Africa,  he  had  for  four  years  contributed  selflessly 


to  the  study,  travelling  extensively  in  the  region,  and  bringing  to  the  planning 
and  evaluation  of  the  inquiries  which  were  carried  out  the  stimulus  of  the 
keen  mind  of  a  distinguished  scholar  and  gifted  administrator.  On  behalf  of 
all  who  were  associated  with  the  study  we  here  pay  tribute  to  Sir  John  for 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  and  for  the  warm  generosity  of 
his  companionship. 

The  Committee*s  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  members  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Experts,  individually  and  collectively,  for  the  advice  and 
guidance  they  gave  throughout  the  study  as  well  as  to  the  consultants  for  the 
specialized  knowledge  and  experience  they  brought  to  bear  on.  important 
parts  of  the  undertaking. 

The  main  burden  of  the  work  was  inevitably  borne  by  the  directors  of  the 
study  and  its  small  staff  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  the  Committee  is  grateful  to 
them  for  their  devotion  to  a  difficult  and  onerous  task.  Three  directors  each 
made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  its  accomplishment:  Dr,  Matta  Akrawi 
served  from  September  196 i  to  December  1962  and  was  responsible,  with 
Sir  John  Lockwood,  for  the  initiation  of  the  study  and  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  its  first  phase;  Dr.  R.  M.  Sundrum  brought  to  the  work  the  special 
skills  of  a  political  economist  and  statistician  until  March  1964;  from  then 
on  the  work  went  forward  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Howard  Hayden — a 
comparative  educationist,  he  was  responsible  for  making  a  synthetic  analysis 
of  the  complex  body  of  material  assembled  by  the  study  and  is  the  author  of 
the  present  report. 

Finally,  the  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Malaysia  and  to  the  University  of  Malaya  for  the  special  facilities 
afforded  to  the  study  in;  Kuala  Lumpur  and  to  thank  them  as  well  as  the 
governments  and  university  institutions  of  the  other  South-East  Asian  coun- 
tries associated  with  the  study  for  their  co-operation  and  assistance. 

CONSTANTINE  K.  ZURAYK,  RENE  MaHEU, 

President,  lAU  Director-General,  Unesco 


Co-Chairmen,  Unesco-IAU  Joint  Steering  Committee 
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Foreword 


The  sudden  death  of  Sir  John  Lockwood 
occurred  before  he  had  completed  his  foreword 
to  this  volume. 

As  a  tribute  to  his  memory  the  following  text 
is  reproduced  from  the  foreword  he  wrote 
for  the  Summary  Report  of  the  study. 


It  is  commonplace  that  the  world  of  toda>  is  experiencing  a  more  rapid 
transformation  than  at  any  time  in  human  history.  New  nations  striding  on 
to  the  world  stage  with  vivid  hopes  and  ambitions  and  older  nations  that  have 
been  politically  weak,  socially  unprogressive,  and  economically  stagnant,  are 
afire  with  the  zeal  for  growth  and  development  to  bring  them  the  prosperity 
and  standing  of  the  more  developed  nations.  They  see  themselves  opportunely 
placed  to  take  advantage  of  the  massive  advances  that  have  been  achieved  in 
science  and  technology  and  of  the  new  strengths  which  industrialization  can 
bring.  But  they  are  confronted  by  equally  massive  problems.  On  the  one  hand 
are  deficient  systems  of  education  and  shortage  of  well-educated  and  well- 
trained  people  to  man  development  programmes;  on  the  other,  the  intensive 
rate  of  population  growth  emphasizing  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
need  to  remedy  the  deficiency  and  the  shortage. 

The  present  study  w^^  jointly  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  and  the  International  Association 
of  Universities  with  the  generous  financial  support  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  a  Joint  Steering  Committee,  of 
which  the  joint-chairmen  were  the  Director-General  of  Unesco  and  the 
President  of  lAU.  It  was  designed  to  examine  the  contribution  to  national 
development  which  is  being  made  and  which  increasingly  can  and  must  be 
made  by  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia: 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Philippines,  Thailand,  Viet- 
Nam. 

The  responsibility  resting  unon  the  institutions  to  be  consciously  and 
deliberately  recognizing  national  needs  in  the  planning  of  their  activities 
is  clear.  Human  resource  development  is  a  natural  and  traditional  function 
of  universities.  In  the  context  of  the  modern  societies  of  South-East  Asia,  this 
function  has  to  be  construed  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  national  goals 
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at  the  present  day.  These  goals  are  not  restricted  to  the  achieveni;*ni  o! 
economic  growth,  and  a  purely  economic  analysis  is  therefore  inadequate. 

Inseparable  from  them  are  the  social  objectives,  the  cultural  purpjsci  n  d 
the  working  out  of  political  structures  appropriate  to  progressive  socivijs. 
Teaching  and  research  have  a  common  part  to  play  in  the  realization  of  l.  --sr 
national  aims.  There  is  nothing  in  such  an  assessment  of  academic  policy  ro 
conflict  with  the  traditional  tasks  of  universities  throughout  the  world  in  t'  c 
transmission  and  advancement  of  knowledge. 

The  study  has,  therefore,  looked  at  development  in  the  broadest  sense.  To 
take  a  few  examples,  it  deals  alike  with  the  general  economic  situation,  the 
special  types  of  manpower  need,  the  range  of  educational  requirements  and 
the  adequate  preparation  in  quality  and  number  of  educators  for  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  the  problems  of  the  present  social  and  cultural 
imbalance  of  rural  and  urban  communities,  the  questions  posed  by  decisions 
on  the  use  of  national  languages  at  all  stages  in  education,  and.  what  is 
a  matter  to  which  great  importance  is  attached,  the  value  of  educational 
co-operation  among  the  countries  of  the  region  in  research  and  other 
programmes. 

John  Lock  wood 
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The  procedures  adopted  to  prepare  this  Study  of  the  Role  of  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  in  the  Development  of  Countries  in  South-East  Asia 
covering  Burn^a,  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines, 
Singapore,'  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam  are  set  out  in  Appendix  I  to  this 
volume.  It  seems  dc-i/able,  however,  to  give  some  indication  here  of  the 
form  in  which  the  study  has  emerged,  of  the  general  pattern  of  the  report 
on  the  study,  and  of  certain  factors  cf  significance  which  affected  the  whole 
operation. 

This  first  volume,  the  report  on  ihe  study  (subsequently  called  the  report) 
is  based  in  the  main  upon  two  sources:  a  set  of  country  studies  (subsequently 
called  country  profiles);  and  the  work  of  three  consultants  appointed  to 
explore  certain  vital  areas  in  some  dcpth/"^ 

The  country  profiles  are  to  be  published  as  a  second  volume  of  the  report. 
They  contain  the  bulk  of  the  statistical  material  on  which  the  report  is 
based.  Each  profile  is  a  largely  quantitative  description  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  of  the  country  in  a  demographic  and  socio-economic  setting, 
prefaced  by  a  brief  description  of  the  first  two  levels  of  the  education  system, 
and  concluding  with  a  study  of  the  relationship  of  higher  education  facilities 
to  current  plans  for  economic  and  social  development. 

The  monographs  of  the  consultants  will  be  published  as  Volume  III, 
Parts  1  and  2.  They  are: 

1.  The  final  draft  of  this  report  had  been  completed  when  the  separation  of  Singapore 
from  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  was  announced.  Where  possible  the  report  has 
been  emended  to  meet  this  situation — even  where  this  has  proved  impracticable, 
data  for  Malaya  and  Singapore  are  almost  invariably  to  be  found  under  separate 
heads. 

2.  Their  monographs  are  hereafter  referred  to  by  the  surname  of  the  consultant  (see 
below). 
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High-Level  Manpower  for  Development,  by  Guy  Hunter; 
Language  Policy  and  Higher  Education  in  South-East  Asia,  by  Richard  B. 
Noss. 

The  report  commej)ccs  with  nn  introduction  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
region;  the  physical,  ethnological  and  cultural  background  is  sketched  in, 
and  the  patterns  of  educational  systems  within  the  region  are  traced. 

Against  this  background  economic,  social  and  cultural  j)roblems  are 
reviewed.  After  an  attempt  lo  reconcile  the  roles  of  higher  education,  both 
as  an  overhead  of  economic  dijvdopment  and  also  as  a  social  and  cultural 
service,  the  major  economic  problems,  and  the  plans  in  operation  or  under 
consideration  for  dealing  with  ihcm,  are  outlined  and  the  future  needs  for 
high-level  manpower  are  discussed  and  assessed.  Next,  social  and  cultural 
factors  in  development  arc  considered,  and  finally  the  major  implications  of 
both  sets  of  factors,  economic  and  social,  on  the  development  of  higher 
education  are  established  and  discussed. 

The  report  then  turns  from  the  general  concept  of  the  role  of  higher 
education  within  a  developing  society  to  the  specific  problems  that  are  likely 
to  be  common  to  expanding  institutions,  reviewing  such  matters  as  types  and 
structures  of  universities  and  other  third -level  institutions;  the  selection  of 
students;  the  organization  of  courses;  stafiTmg;  methodology;  research;  student 
welfare;  and  education  abroad. 

Finally,  higher  education  is  examined  in  its  regional  and  global  contexts, 
the  forms  and  potential  of  regional  inter-university  co-operation  are  discussed 
and  the  outlines  of  a  regional  Institute  of  Higher  Education  and  Development 
to  assist  in  seeking  solutions  to  a  number  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
raised  is  sketched  in. 

An  'Afterword'  to  the  report,  'A  note  on  the  Nature  and  Functions  of  the 
University'  has  been  contributed  by  Dr.  F.  Cyril  James,  Principcl  Emeritus 
of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada,  and  two  appendixes  deal  respec- 
tively with  the  methodology  of  the  study  and  with  some  of  the  financial 
problems  of  higher  education:  any  more  detailed  treatment  on  a  regional 
and  comparative  basis  would  need  to  be  the  subject  of  a  special  study. 

The  study  has  been  conceived  in  terms  of  a  wide  and  varied  audience 
with  a  common  interest  in  educational  policy  and  practice,  whether  from  the 
point  of  view  of  teacher,  administrator,  planner,  sociologist,  economist,  com- 
parative educationist — or  student.  The  setting  is  regional,  the  field  is  pri- 
marily that  of  higher  education,  the  theme  one  of  socio-economic  develop- 
ment— the  problems  arc  universal.  In  its  narrowest  sense  the  report  is  ad- 
dressed to  policy  makers  and  their  advisers — that  is  to  say>  to  Ministers  of 
Education  acting  in  a  rational  or  a  joint  regional  capacity,  to  their  technical 
officers,  and  to  members  of  bodies  engaged  in  economic  or  educational 
planning.  These  key  groups  bear  the  responsibility  for  major  decisions  of 
policy,  of  finance,  of  balance  in  educational  development,  of  investment  in 
the  strengthening  of  ^  national  infrastructure  and  stimulating  creative  cuhural 
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patterns.  More  broadlyj  the  report  is  conceived  in  terms  of  the  needs  and 
interests  of  all  those  engaged  in  higher  education  as  teachers,  research  work- 
ers, administrators,  or  members  of  university  councils.  Finally,  it  is  written 
on  the  hypothesis  that  all  levels  of  the  educational  system  are  inextricably 
interdependent.  Accordingly  although  the  field  of  the  study  is  South-East 
Asia,  the  assembled  data  are  regional  and  the  argument  is  in  regional  terms, 
it  is  hoped  that  its  observations  and  findings  will  have  a  general  value  for 
those  engaged  in  programmes  of  technical  assistance  in  the  fields  of  ad- 
vanced studies,  for  students  of  comparative  education,  and  for  those  engaged 
in  studying,  teaching  or  practising  the  techniques  of  educational  planning, 
wherever  they  may  be. 

The  preparation  of  the  report  has  suffered  from  a  number  of  major  .im- 
pediments. The  political  situation  in  some  of  the  countries  of  the  region  is 
such  that  it  has  not  been  possible  either  to  give  an  up-to-date  picture  of  the 
situation  of  higher  education,  or  to  make  projections  with  any  pretention 
to  complete  validity.  For  example,  in  view  of  the  major  changes  taking  place 
in  Burma  both  socio-economically  and  educationally  the  Government  is 
naturally  reluctant  to  indulge  in  or  encourage  premature  evaluation.  Again, 
the  political  and  economic  future  of  the  countries  that  once  formed  Indo- 
China  can  scarcely  be  predicted  as  this  report  is  written.  Similarly,  only  a 
year  after  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  has  been  proclaimed,  it  is  early  to 
predict  the  type  and  indeed  the  location  of  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak  as  well  as  those 
of  Malaya,  particularly  since  Singapore  is  no  longer  a  constituent  State  of 
the  federation. 

Next  comes  a  difficulty  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  on*  a  much  smaller 
scale,  but  one  not  altogether  unconnected  with  the  confusion  of  political 
issues.  This  is  the  general  statistical  situation  in  the  region.  Despite  the 
activities  of  Unesco  and  ECAFE  in  this  field,  the  work  of  the.  national 
banks,  and  the  growth  and  establishment  of  government  statistical  services, 
it  is  still  not  easy  to  attempt  to  collect  essential  information  that  is  either 
up  to  date,  complete,  or  in  a  form  which  enables  comparisons  to  be  made. 
This  is  true  of  simple  demographic  and  educational  data.  The  situation  is 
much  worse  when  higher  education  is  involved,  and  when  in  addition  to  the 
usual  governmental  sources  it  is  necessary  to  seek  the  assistance  of  autono- 
mous or  semi-autonomous  universities.  Some  indication  of  the  situation  may 
be  afforded  by  a  consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Robbins  Committee 
on  Higher  Education  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  much  more  elaborately 
organized  situation^  when  it  was  decided  that  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions had  to  be  established  on  a  firm  statistical  basis. 

Three  vital  aspects  of  higher  education  are  touched  upon  but  lightly  in  the 

I.  See  Higher  Education  (London,  HMSO,  1963,  Cmnd.  2154),  Report,  para.  II; 
Annex,  paras.  1-12;  Appendices  I-V. 
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report.  The  question  of  university  autonomy,  and  the  relationship  between 
a  university  and  the  government  which  may  be  its  sole  major  financial  source, 
is  the  subject  of  a  special  study  by  the  International  Association  of  Uni- 
versities,^ one  of  the  two  sponsoring  bodies  of  this  study;  in  consequence  it 
has  only  received  incidental  treatment  here. 

A  further  deliberate  omission  is  any  detailed  work  on  university  curricula. 
This  is  a  field  for  a  number  of  specialist" inquiries  and  apart  from  a  brief 
treatment  of  the  organization  of  curricula  it  is  only  as  a  matter  for  further 
detailed  and  co-operative  study  that  it  appears  in  Chapter  12.,. 

Finally,  there  has  arisen  a  problem  which  derives  from  the  interpretation 
of  the  term  'higher^ucation\jrhe  Unesco  Conference  on  the  Development 
of  Higher  Education  in  Africa  held  at  Tananarive  in  1962  included  'all  types 
of  education  of  an  institutional  nature,  such  as  universities,  university  col- 
leges, liberal  arts  colleges,  technological  and  technical  institutes  and  teacher- 
training  colleges,  for  which  the  basic  entrance  requirement  is  completion  of 
secondary  education,  and  the  usual  entrance  age  is  about  18  years,  and  in 
which  the  courses  lead  to  a  named  award  (degree,  diploma  or  certificate)'.^ 

A  circular  letter  issued  by  the  study  in  its  first  year  defined  its  field  as 
*those  institutions  which  offer  at. least  two  years  of  study  beyond  the  standard 
secondary  school  (or  its  equivalent)  of  the  country  concerned'. 

There  are  difficulties  in  applying  any  definition  in  uniform  fashioti  because 
of  the  wide  variety  of  institutions  to  be  found  in  the  region,  both  as  regards 
types  of  third-level. educational  provision,  and  also  in  the  range  of  secondary 
institutions.  A  flexible  approach  has  been  adopted,  relying  heavily  on  the 
practice  of  the  educational  authorities  in  the  respective  countries.  A  fairly 
sharp  distinction,  however,  has  been  drawn  between  'education'  and  'train- 
ing'; and  certain  types  of  vocational  training  with  little  academic  content, 
concentrating  on  certain  specific  practical  skills,  have  perforce,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  been  omitted  from  consideration.  In  this  category  would  fall  the  . 
considerable  number  of  training '  programmes  carried  out  by  technical 
ministries  and  departments  of  government  for  their  future  employees,  even 
when  they  require  completion  of  a  secondary  education  for  admission. 

Even  so,  it  has  proved  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  all  tlj^v  courses 
of  non-university  post-secondary  instruction,  and  with  the  exception  of 
major  institutions  such  as  the  Singapore  Polytechnic  or  Thonburi  Technical 
Institute  in  Thailand  ,  it  has  been  equally  difficult  to  obtain  statistical  or 
qualitative  information  about  them.  A  preliminary  listing,  to  which  this 
report  owes  much,  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  technical  training  facilities 

1.  University  Autonomy,  International  Association  of  Universities,  Paper  7  (Paris, 
lAUi  1965).  This  publication  xis  based  upon  a  paper  by  Sir  Hector  Hetherington 
and  comments  by  fifteen  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  lAU. 

2.  The  Development  of  Higher  Education  in  Africa;  Report  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Development  of  Higher  Education  in  Africa,  Tananarive,  3-12  September  1962, 
Preface  and  p.  97  (Paris,  Unesco,  1963). 
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in  the  region  made  by  H.  R.  Mills  for  the  Colombo  Plan.^  This  field  needs  a 
specialized  study  of  its  own:  nevertheless  a  model  has  been  constructed  to 
suggest  possible  lines  of  development  for  technical  and  technological  educa- 
tion. 

The  basis  of  the  study  is  historical  rather  than  analytic.  It  will  need  to  be 
followed  up  by  detailed  investigations  conducted  by  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  by  the  national  planning  authorities  acting  in  concert,  through 
a  co-ordinating  agency.  For  these  detailed  surveys  a  full-scale  manpower 
study  at  all  levels  in  each  country  will  be  required,  together  with  a  translation 
of  these  needs  into  the  appropriate  educational  grades  of  the  country.  Such 
is  one  of  the  themes  of  the  last  chapters  of  this  report.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
study  will  serve  to  stimulate  such  a  series  of  investigations  and  partnerships, 
and  the  establishment  of  machinery  for  combining  them,  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  any  effective  planning,  whether  educational,  social  or  political  in 
the  development  of  the  countries  of  South-East  Ajsia, 


I.  Handbook  of  Training  Facilities  at  the  technician  Level  in  South  and  South-East 
Asia,  second  edition  (Ceylon,  Colombo  Plan  Bureau,  1964). 


The  above  diagrammatic  map  depicts  the  region  covered  by  the  studv.  .ic  boundaries  shoA'n  are  not.  in 
some  instances,  finally  determined  and  their  reproduction  does  not  impl  official  endorsement  or  acceptance 
by  the  United  Nations. 


1.  The  peographical,  historical 
and  social  background 


The  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Education  of  Asian  Member  States  of  Unesco, 
held  in  Tokyo  in  April  1962  to  consider  the  'Karachi  Plan'  for  the  provision 
of  universal  compulsory  and  free  primary  education  in  Asia  concluded  that 
*thc  Karachi  Plan  is  an  essential  first  stage,  but  only  a  first  stage,  in  the 
development  of  our  countries.  It  must  be  extended  to  cover  all  levels  of 
education — primary,  secondary,  higher  and  adult, . . .  Such  a  comprehensive 
educational  programme  needs  to  be  completed  by  being  integrated  into  the 
over-all  national  plan  of  each  country.'* 

The  eighteen  countries  signatory  to  the  report  of  this  meeting  were  Iran, 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  India,  Nepal,  Ceylon,  China,  Korea,  Japan,  Burma, 
Thailand,  Malaysia  (Malaya  and  Singapore),  Laos,  Cambodia,  Viet-Nam,^ 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 

THE  REGIONAL  CONCEPT 

The  present  report,  though  fully  briefed  on  education  planning  activities  in 
Asia  being  carried  out  jointly  by  Unesco  and  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE),  and  aligning  itself  in  general  with  the 
quantitative  positions  adopted  by  the  two  travelling  Unesco  Planning  Mis- 
sions in  their  country  studies.^  is  concerned  only  with  a  single  aspect  of  the 

1.  Final  Report  of  Meetinf*  of  Ministers  of  Education  of  Asian  Member  States  partici* 
patinfi  in  the  Karachi  Plan,  p.  38  (Bangkok,  Uncsco/ED/192.  1962). 

2.  For  convenience  the  Republic  of  Viel-Nam  is  subsequently  referred  to  as  Vicl-Nam, 
and  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  as  North  Viet-Nam.  Further,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  term  'Indo-China'  whenever  joint  reference  to  Laos,  Cambodia 
and  Viet-Nam  is  made.  It  is  hoped  that  this  practice  will  be  permitted  for  its 
convenience  to  reader  and  to  author. 

3.  See  p.  410-12.  The  designation  URAT  (Unesco  Regional  Advisory  Team)  is  applied 
to  distinguish  references  lo  ihc  reports  of  ihe  two  missions. 
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Karachi  Plan  in  its  enlarged  conception,  and  that  in  a  limited  field.  This 
aspect  is  the  significance  of  the  third  level  of  education  in  the  whole  process 
of  social  and  economic  development:  the  field  is  limited  to  South-East  Asia 
— that  is  to  say  to  the  last  eight  oi  the  signatories  of  the  Tokyo  Report,  from 
Burma  to  the  Philippines. 

This  5s  no  convenient  shrinkage  of  an  overwhelming  field  on  the  basis  of 
mere  geographical  contiguity.  The  term  'South-East  Asia',  it  is  true,  is  no 
older  than  the  Second  World  War,  when  it  emerged  in  the  organi.Lation  called 
SEAC  (South-East  Asia  Command),  but  the  region  has  an  ancient,  and  per- 
haps a  more  gracious  cognomen  in  the  Chinese  Nan  Yang  or  the  Japanese 
Nan  Yo — the  region  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  amongst  the  countries  of  the  region  there 
exist,  at  the  time  of  writing,  a  diversity  of  political  ideologies  which  may  at 
first  sight  inhibit  a  regional  approach  even  to  scholarship.  Furthermore,  a 
number  of  them  are  at  present  contending  with  an  internal  instability  that 
results  from  a  variety  of  socio-economic  as  well  as  political  factors.  The 
mirror  of  educational  or  other  types  of  planning  is  clouded,  the  images 
reflected  from  time  to  time  shifting  in  a  pattern  of  expediency  rather  than  of 
calculation. 

However,  this  report  attempts  to  show  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
the  nature  or  the  extent  of  these  tensions,  there  is  nevertheless  an  under- 
lying basis  throughout  the  region  of  similar  geographical,  ethnological  and 
cultural  factors,  comparable  historical  development,  common  needs  and 
common  problems  which  enable  the  growth  and  functions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  be  seen  as  a  regional  process  and  asset  as  well  as  an  element  of 
national  development.  Consequently  the  report  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis 
that  regional  thinking  and  regional  action  will  only  develop  as  national 
systems  and  institutions,  which  have  much  to  learn  from  each  other,  begin 
to  realize  their  full  potentialities.  Then  the  constituent  countries  will  be  able 
not  only  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  their  own  expanding  institutions,  but 
also  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  indeed 
to  the  global  world  of  teaching  and  research. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  FACTORS 

It  is  of  course  true  that  bio-geographical  factors  are  the  main  contributors 
to  the  concept  of  South-East  Asia  as  a  region,  with  a  character  of  its  own 
and  problems  common  to  all  its  constituent  countries.  Despite  the  fact  that 
its  million  and  a  half  square  miles  (set  within  four  times  that  area  of  ocean) 
are  equally  divided  between  the  mainland  and  a  chain  of  island  groups  (some 
mere  islets,  two  of  them  among  the  largest  islands  in  the  world),  the  two 
together  have  formed  an  extensive  marchland  between  the  peoples  of  India 
on  the  west  and  China  on  the  east  and  north.  The  great  mountain  barriers 
of  the  Tibeto-Chinese  border  have  regulated,  if  not  confined,  the  overspill 
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from  the  teeming  lands  of  central  and  eastern  Asia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
sea  lanes  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda  or  the  Malacca  Straits,  giving  access 
to  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  great  mainland  river:  or  the  coastal  plains  of 
the  islands,  have  made  possible  culture  contacts  and  racial  mixtures  from 
both  flanks  of  the  region,  whilst  the  seasonal  monsoons  permitted  sailing 
vessels  entering  the  region  from  either  west  or  east  to  return  within  the  year. 
There  was  no  one-way  traffic  within  the  South  China  Sea. 

The  region  is  dominated  by  water:  the  great  rivers  of  Burma,  Thailand  and 
Indo-China,  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Salween,  the  Menam  and  the  Mekong, 
erratic  in  volume,  laden  with  sediment,  together  with  their  systems,  flood  the 
rice  paddies,  build  up  ihz  rich  alluvial  plains,  spread  their  deltas,  afford, 
when  their  vagaries  of  volume  permit,  what  is  often  the  sole  means  of 
transport,  house  communities,  and  now  offer  a  vast  potential  source  of 
power  at  what,  in  the  case  of  the  Mekong,  can  only  be  called  the  international 
level. 

For  centuries  the  sea  has  provided  a  highway  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Pacific — a  route  to  Japan,  to  China,  to  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  and,  for  all  but  the  direct  lines,  an  alternative  route  to  Australasia. 
Almost  all  major  cities  of  the  region — Rangoon,  Bangkok,  Penang,  Singa- 
pore, Saigon,  Djakarta,  Manila — are  great  ports:  of  three  ships  passing 
through  the  Suez  or  Panama  canals,  one  is  likely  to  call  in  Malaysian  ports. 

Today  another  element  has  been  added;  the  seaports  are  airports  too. 
Airliners  from  Europe  and  North  America  swoop  incessantly  down  on  Don 
Muang  airport  at  Bangkok,  perhaps  the  major  air  junction  of  the  East,  and 
the  more  romantic  images  of  the  Arab  dhow  and  Chinese  junk  have  been 
replaced  by  the  ageless  Dakota,  still  droning  along  the  routes  of  its  more 
leisurely  predecessors. 

This  pattern  of  communication  is  of  immense  significance.  The  rugged 
relief  of  the  interior,  the  peaks,  jungles  and  malarial  swamps  are  all  barriers 
to  communication,  and  concentrations  of  population  are  to  be  found  largely 
within  the  river  valleys.  The  situation  is  complicated  again  by  the  unavoidable 
isolation  of  the  islands  within  the  archipelago  chains.  Communication  be- 
tween capital  and  capital,  between  Bangkok  and  Singapore  or  between 
Saigon  and  Paris,  Kuala  Lumpur  and  London,  Manila  and  New  York, 
Djakarta  and  The  Hague  can  be  much  easier  than  between  the  capital  and 
its  own  hinterland.  Poor  communications  encourage  political  fragmentation. 

The  antiquity  and  development  of  seaborne  communication  also  help  to 
explain  the  remarkable  difTerence  between  the  sophistication  of  the  major 
cities  with  their  airports,  international  hotels,  concrete  office  blocks,  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  cinemas  and  sports  arenas,  and  the  stilted  wooden  huts 
dotted  along  palm-fringed  beaches  or  clustered  in  a  patch  of  bamboos 
among  the  paddies. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  REGION^ 

The  region,  in  mid- 1961,  had  an  estimated  population  of  205  million^ — 
projections  indicate  that  in  twenty  years'  time  this  will  probably  have  risen 
to  348  million:  fertility  is  high,  the  mortality  rate  is  declining,  and  there  is 
every  expectation  of  a  rapidly  accelerating  growth. 

Nearly  half  the  population  is  to  be  found  in  Indonesia  (95,655,000).^  The 
Philippines  (28,727,000),  Thailand  (27,181,000)  and  Burma  (21,527,000) 
have  populations  of  mutually  comparable  size.  The  Indo-Chinese  group 
numbers  approximately  the  same  as  these — 21,705,000  with  Viet-Nam 
(14,520,000),  Cambodia  (5,335,000)  and  Laos  (1,850,000).  Malaysia 
numbers  10,044.000.  of  whom  7,137,000  are  in  Malaya  itself. 

There  are  heavy  concentrations  of  population  round  the  major  ports,  in 
the  deltas  of  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Menam  and  the  Mekong,  in  most  of  Java 
and  Madura,  in  central  Luzon,  and  in  the  Visayan  Islands.  Low  densities 
are  to  be  found  in  Laos,  Borneo,  and  large  areas  of  Burma,  Cambodia  and 
the  Philippines.  For  the  region  as  a  whole,  half  of  the  population  lives  in 
one-twelfth  of  the  land  area;  the  same  distribution  is  true  of  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  Indonesia.  One-half  of  the  population  of  the  Philippines 
is  to  be  found  in  one-fifth  of  the  land  area,  and  three-fifths  of  the  Vietnamese 
on  one-sixth  of  their  land.  The  average  density  is  142  to  the  square  mile— 
one-third  that  of  India  or  China,  one-sixth  that  of  Japan.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  high  average  density  of  Java  (1,168  to  the  square 
mile)  offers  a  violent  and  perhaps  disquieting  contrast  to  the  relative  empti- 
ness of  vast  ai.?as  of  the  region. 

The  main  ethnic  groups,  excluding  primitive  Australoid  and  Negrito  and 
Melanesoid  peoples  still  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Malaya,  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines,  are  two  Malay  types  (also  referred  to  as  Nesiot  or 
Indonesian  and  Pareoen  or  Southern  Mongoloid)  whose  general  origin  appears 
to  have  been  south-western  China,  and  who  penetrated  the  region  from  the 
north-west  and  the  north,  spreading  down  the  river  valleys  and  the  peninsula, 
and  so  through  the  islands.  The  drift  has  continued,  but  with  a  lessening  flow, 
with  the  result  that  Mongol  characteristics  are  more  observable  in  the  people 
of  the  mainland  than  in  the  island  peoples. 

A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  people  of  the  region  were,  as  are  their  descendants  today,  cultivators 
and  seafarers.  They  lived  in  villages,  domesticated  animals,  and  used  the 
artefacts  of  weavers,  of  potters  and  of  workers  (perhaps  with  somewhat 

1.  See  also  p.  41-3. 

2.  The  population  figures  which  follow  arc  taken  from  the  United  Nations  Statistical 
Yeat  Book,  1962,  Table  1. 

3.  Now  (mid-1964)  over  JOO  million. 
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primitive  techniques)  in  metals.  They  were  animists,  worshipped  their  ances- 
tors, and  were  members  of  organized  communities  when,  during  the  first  two 
centuries  A.D.,  Indian  merchants  from  the  west  and  Chinese  trade  missions 
from  the  east  began  to  infiltrate  steadily  through  the  South  China  Sea  from 
settlement  to  settlement,  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  round  the 
shores  of  the  islands. 

They  came  seeking  sandalwood  and  camphor,  ivory  arid  spices  and,  for  the 
Chinese  palate,  birds'  nests;  they  brought  silk,  pottery  and  porcelain,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  own  cultures.  In  the  wake  of  the  traders  from  the  west  came, 
perhaps  in  the  first  place  to  trading  stations,  perhaps  at  the  request  of  local 
chieftains,  the  Brahmins;  These  priests,  with  their  great  skills  as  adminis- 
trators and  chroniclers,  made  possible  the  rise  of  the  empires,  kingdoms  and 
lesser  States — based  upon  the  monarchical  concepts  of  both  Hinduism  and 
of  Mahayana  Buddhism,  before  its  replacement  by  Theravada  (Hinayana — 
the  *Lesser  Vehicle*),  which  sprang  up,  flourished  and  perished  during  the 
next  fifteen  hundred  years.  The  stage  ^as  set,  too,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  meticulously  planned  State  cajpitals  such  as  Angkor  and  Pagan  which, 
organized  in  the  midst  of  jungle,  established  the  gulf  between  court  and 
rural  life  which,  in  its  modern  version,  offers  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  educational  development  today. 

China  exported  its  products,  its  languages,  its  philosophy  and  its  sciences, 
but  not  its  religions.  Its  influence  was  primarily  economic:  Chinese  political 
ambitions  apparently  extended  no  further  than  Annam  (Viet-Nam),  and 
where  Chinese  suzerainty  was  claimed  or  acknowledged,  this  was  little  more 
than  a  formal  ritual  required  before  trade  relations  could  be  established. 

Both  cultures  contributed  to  agricultural  development — the  Indians  with 
tank-storage  systems  of  irrigation,  the  Chinese  with  water  control,  dyke 
building  and  the  use  of  fertilizer.^ 

The  last  stage  in  this  pattern  of  oriental  acculturation  was  the  advent 
of  Islam  into  the  archipelago,  brought  not  principally  by  Arabs,  but  rather 
by-  Moslem  merchants  from  India.  The  new  religion,  with  a  popular  rather 
than  an  aristocratic  appeal,  spread  rapidly,  and  with  it  came  a  lessening  of 
the  significance  of  the  court  and  the  capital,  and  a  reversion  to  the  unity  of 
the  village  community  which  is  still  so  largely  the  core' of  the  region's  life. 

Islam  replaced  Buddhism  and  Hindu  deities  in  the  archipelago,  and  it  was 
the  Islamic  stronghold  of  Malacca,  on  the  Malayan  mainland  at  the  gate  of 
the  straits  leading  to  the  South  China  Sea,  that  first  felt  the  impact  of  the 
Portuguese  merchant  venturers  of  Western  Europe.  This  happened  in  1511. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  years  later  the  Dutch  ousted  the  Portuguese,  who 
still  retain,  however,  a  half  share  of  the  smaU  island  of  Timor. 

Malacca  fell  in  turn  to  the  British  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  the 

1 .  The  success  of  Chinese  methods  may  be  seen  today  in  the  contrast  between  the  undis- 
ciplined gardens  of  the  Thai-Lao  villages  of  north-east  Thailand  and  the  intensive 
horticulture  of  the  Annamese  who  have  sought  political  refuge  there. 
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British  East  India  Company,  with  factories  also  at  Penang  and  Singapore, 
began  the  long  process  of  establishing  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Feder- 
ated or  Protected  Malay  States.  In  the  final  negotiations  the  Spice  Islands 
and  the  production  of  export  crops  were  left  to  the  Dutch,  though  Sarawak 
and  Brunei,  and  later  North  Borneo  remained  under  British  influence.  Burma 
became  in  name  a  colony  of  England,  in  practice  a  dependency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India;  Indo-China  fell  to  the  French;  the  Philippines  to  Spain; 
and  only  Thailand,  at  some  expense  of  territory,  a^.^d  with  great  diplomatic 
agility,  remained  independent,  a  buffer  kingdom  between  British  and  French 
spheres  in  Burma  and  Indo-China. 

The  tide  began  to  turn  with  the  great  libertarian  movements  of  the  twen- 
tieth century — the  emergence  of  a  nationalist  movement  in  India,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  China,  and  the  unexpected  success  of 
Japan  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  Philippines,  it  is  true,  had  achieved 
independence  from  Spain  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  only  to 
find  that  bonds,  however  silken,  still  harnessed  them  to  the  United  States. 
These  were  not  fully  shed  until  1946.  However,  the  principle  of  *self-, 
determination'  enunciated  at  Versailles  in  1919  found  willing  auditors  in 
the  nationalist  parties  now  to  be  found  throughout  the  region.  By  1941  only  , 
Indo-China,  stiil  under  French  colonial  administration,  and  Malaya,  prosper- 
ous and  fragmented  under  the  British,  with  a  delicate  balance  of  multi- 
racial interests,  were  stragglers  in  the  march  ,to  freedom. 

The  Japanese  concept  of  the  'Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere'  was 
premature.  It  was  put  forward  as  an  aftermath  of  invasion,  the  psychological 
climate  was  unfavourable,  and  the  motives  of  the  begetters  of  the  concept 
scarcely  impartial.  As  it  was,  the  idea  of  national  freedom  received  a 
tremendous  impetus — the  machinery  of  resistance  was  immensely  strength- 
ened, and  when  the  war  ended  it  was  not  a  question  of  whether  the  countries 
of  the  region  would  gain  their  independence,  but  when.  The  question  was 
resolved  in  some  cases  by  negotiation,  in  others  only  after  a  painful  struggle. 
But  however  smoothly  or  hardly  won,  independence  came — to  the  Philip- 
pines in  1946;  to  Burma  in  1947;  to  Indonesia,  after  a  bitter  struggle  in 
1949  following  the  initial  declaration  of  independence  in  1945;  and  to  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam,  again  after  an  exhausting  series  of  campaigns,  by 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954.  In  1957  the  Federation  of  Malaya  became 
independent,  and  finally  in  1963  came  the  Federation  of  Malaysia,  embracing 
Malaya,  Sabah  (North  Borneo)  and  Sarawak,  and,  for  a  brief  period,  Singa- 
pore. Brunei  remains  a  sultanate. 

The  nations  of  the  region  were  free.  The  struggle  for  independence  had 
been  won.  The  struggle  for  development,  political,  economic  and  social,  had 
begun. 

The  circumstances,  geographical  and  historical,  which  have  been  thus  out- 
lined have  of  their  very  nature  engendered  two  opposing  trends  throughout 
the  region  as  a  whole,  and  within  each  individual  country. 
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On  the  one  hand  is  the  tendency  to  sectionalism:  the  fissiparous  effect  of 
terrain — valleys  divided  by  mountain  ridges  or  scattered  island  groups — and 
the  separatist  factor  of  multiracial  communities  with  their  concomitant 
separatist  elements  of  religion  and  language. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  cohesive  tendency  promoted  by  the  parallel  ex- 
periences of  a  common  economic  background — every  country  is  a  primary 
producer  in  search  of  the  industrial  development  which  will  lead  to  economic 
take-off;  an  equally  common  political  background  is  supplied  by  a  historical 
revolution  and  a  process  of  social  evolution.  First,  the  grouping  of  small 
kingdoms  and  sultanates  within  empires  stimulated  initially  by  the  brahmins 
was  followed  after  a  recession  into  village  groupings,  by  the  loosely  welded 
system  of  empires  established  by  the  colonial  powers.  Finally  came  the 
transformation,  through  the  concepts  of  independence  and  national  identity, 
into  eager  and  emergent  nations  claiming  and  receiving  their  legitimate  place 
in  the  world  comity  of  nations. 

ETHNIC  GROUPS 

The  significance  of  plural  or  multiracial  societies  in  relation  to  educational 
provision  cannot  be  ignored.  There,  are  few  areas  in  which  questions  of  the 
vernacular,  the  language  of  instruction,  the  bridge  language  and  languages  of 
wider  communication,  the  provision  of  texts  and  translations  and  the  training 
in  language  instruction  techniques  of  teachers,  do  not  complicate  an  already 
heavily  burdened  system.  In  the  religious  context  the  educational  activities 
of  religious  bodies  may  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  activities  ranging  from  a 
major  asset  in  the  provision  of  school  accommodation  to  an  embarrassing 
and  uncompromising  alternative  to  State  schools. 

In  such  situations  it  may  be  helpful  to  regard  higher  education  as  a  catalyst 
capable  of  bringing  about  the  integration  of  the  potential  higher  cadres  of 
plural  societies  into  a  truly  national  elite.  The  image  is,  however,  less  ap- 
propriate when  it  is  clear  that  the  catalytic  agent  itself  must  necessarily 
undergo  major  changes  as  its  primary  function  becomes  more  and  more 
effective. 

Certainly  it  is  necessary,  in  any  examination  of  educational  provision  at 
any  level,  to  take  account  of  those  differences  of  race,  creed  or  tongue 
which  find  their  reflection  either  in  an  elaboration  of.  the  organization  of  the 
educational  system  or  in  minority  views  which,  it  is  incessantly  claimed,  do 
not  find  adequate  expression  in  the  provision  of  educational  facilities. 

Two  aspects  of  the  racial  question  have  to  be  considered,  the  presence  of 
considerable  ethnic  Chinese  and  Indian  communities,  largely  on  the  main- 
land; and  racial,  religious  or  political  separatist  elements  within  particular 
countries.  No  country  within  the  region  is  free  from  such  problems. 

Table  1  (which  includes  North  Viet-Nam),  indicates  the  growth  of  Chinese 
communities  between  1931  and  1962. 
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Table  1.  Distribulion  of  Chinese  in  South-East  Asia* 


1931  1962 


Country 


Total  Percentage  Total  Percentage 

number  of  number  of 

Chinese  population  Chinese  population 


Singapore 

418000 

75.0 

1  303  000 

75.2 

Malaya 

1  235  000 

34.2 

2715000 

36.9 

Sarawak 

100  000 

20.0 

243  000 

31.0 

Brunei 

2  700 

9.0 

23  000 

26.0 

North  Borneo 

50  300 

18.0 

no  000 

23.0 

Thailand* 

1  450  000 

12.2 

3  400  000 

13.0 

Viet-Nam: 

South' 

215  000 

2.5 

850  000 

5.8 

North' 

52  000 

0.7 

40  000 

0.3 

Cambodia* 

148  000 

5.5 

425  000 

7.5 

Laos 

3000 

0.2 

38  000 

2.0 

Indonesia* 

J  250  000 

2.0 

2  520  000 

2.5 

Burma* 

194  000 

1.3 

400  000 

1.8 

Philippines* 

80  000 

0.6 

400  000 

1.3 

Totals 

5  238  000 

4.3 

12  467  000 

5.1 

1.  D.  p.  Murray,  ^Chinese  education  in  South-East  Asia',  The  China  Quarterly,  No.  20, 
Oct.-Nov.  196;.  This  article  contains  a  very  full  and  authoritative  survey  of  the 
position,  with  a  review  of  the  position  in  each  country  of  the  region. 

2.  Estimate  of  ethnic  Chinese,  incluJing  2  per  cent  of  Chinese  nationals.  In  the  original 
table  a  lower  eslimate  (2,5  million)  has  been  quoted  from  source  5. 

3.  1931  figures  refer  to  Tonkin  and  An  nam -Cochin  China,  respec  lively;  as  elsewhere 
in  In  do-Chin  a  and  in  Burma  for  that  year,  they  refer  to  those  legally  rather  than 
socially  Chinese. 

4.  1962  estimates  provided  by  Mr.  William  Willmott,  London  School  of  Economics,  in 
pnvate  correspondence. 

5.  ,962  estimates  provided  by  Dr.  G.  William  Skinner,  of  Cornell  University,  in  private 
correspondence. 


Chinese  communities  now  account  for  some  7  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  region,  Indian  and  Pakistani  communities  for  another  1  per  cent. 
The  proportion  is  not  large,  but  the  distribution,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  Chinese,  is  of  major  significance. 

The  most  overwhelming  concentration  is  in  Singapore,  where  1,366,500 
Chinese  form  o'cr  75  per  cent  of  (he  (otal  population,  and  where,  as  in 
Hong  Kong,  a  Chinese  language  university,  Nanyang,  has  arisen  to  supple- 
ment an  anglophone  institution  at  which  admission  difficuhies  arose  in  the 
case  of  students  coming  from  Chinese  secondary  schools  where  the  language 
of  instruction  was  Mandarin. 
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This,  of  course,  is  only  an  intensification  of  the  general  position  in 
Malaysia,  where  the  Chinese  element  presents  a  formidable  problem  in  the 
task  of  political  integration,  since  Chinese  are  present  not  only  in  great 
strength  in  the  towns,  but  also  in  a  wide  scatter  throughout  the  countryside, 
as  tin  miners,  agriculturists  and  small  traders.  Indeed  in  1964,  of  a  total 
population  in  the  territories  then  forming  the  Federation  of  Malaysia — 
Malaya,  Singapore,  Sarawak  and  Sabah  (North  Borneo) — of  10.96  million. 
4,610,000  were  Chinese,  4,355,000  Malays  (including  Indonesians  arid 
Filipinos),  751,000  were  peoples  indigenous  to  Borneo  and  1,239,000  in- 
cluded Indians,  Europeans,  and  other  peoples.  The  strength  of  the  Chinese 
would  of  course  be  even  more  heavily  emphasized  if  the  calculation  were 
based,  not  upon  numbers,  but  upon  capital  investment  in  the  country  or  the 
respective  figures  of  per  capita  income.  The  present  compromise  whereby 
the  commercial  and  industrial  drive  of  the  Chinese  is  offset  against  the 
political  power  aad  prerogatives  of  the  Malays;  their  ownership  of  land  and 
their  adherence  to  the  State  religion  of  Islam,  is  scarcely  one  to  commend 
itself  as  a  preparation  for  a  united  drive  for  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  considered  that  in  these  circumstances  the  contribution  of 
a  common  language  (though  the  diflSculties  of  the  inevitable  choice  of  Malay 
must  not  be  under-estimated),  a  common  school,  and  above  all  of  a  common 
university,  could  be  decisive. 

In  Thailand  the  Chinese  form  about  13  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
though  only  2  per  cent  are  Chinese  nationals.  More  than  half  of  this  com- 
munity is  to  be  found  in  the  south  of  the  central  Thai  plain,  and  the  Chinese 
form  a  highly  significant  element  in  the  population  of  Bangkok,  where  the 
commercial  life  of  the  city  is  largely  in  their  hands. 

The  presence  of  2.5  million  Chinese  in  Indonesia  has,  through  their  com- 
mercial power  and  their  large  proportion  of  high-level  manpower,  exerted 
an  influence  far  beyond  that  which  might  be  expected  from  a  minority  of 
little  over  2,5  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  in  comparison  with  the  situation  in 
Malaysia,  the  Chinese  are  more  widely  dispersed  and  their  impact  on 
national  policies  is  more  indirect.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  there  is  no  Chi- 
nese language  institution  of  higher  education  in  Indonesia,  there  is,  among 
other  national  student  bodies,  a  national  union  of  Chinese  students. 

The  Indian  population  of  the  region,  roughly  one-sixth  the  size  of  the 
Chinese  element,  is  located  largely  in  Malaya  (11  per  cent  of  the  population) 
and  Singapore  (8  per  cent):  recent  events  have  certainly  lowered  the  earlier 
significant  4  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Burma. 

Burma,  however,  remains  a  Union  which  uneasily  embraces  substantial 
and  clamant  Shan  and  Karen  minorities.  The  peoples  of  the  outer  islands  of 
Indonesia — Sumatra,  the  Celebes,  the  Moluccas  and  the  Lesser  Sunda  islands 
— are  more  than  restless  at  the  centralization  of  authority  in  Java.  There  are 
minority  groups  on  the  southern  (Malay),  north-western  (Burmese)  and 
north-eastern  (Laos)  borders  of  Thailand.  Viet-Nam  remains  for  the  moment. 
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like  Korea,  bisected  by  an  artificial  frontier,  and  consequently  has  a  divided 
people. 

REUGION 

Ethnical  migrations,  followed  by  merchant  adventurers,  and,  later,  colonists 
from  the  West,  were  accompanied  and  succeeded  by  changing  religious  in- 
fluences and  patterns.  Some  Hindu  influence  may  stiii  be  traced,  but  in 
general  only  Buddhism  survived  the  advent  of  Islam.  Malaya  and  Indonesia 
are  today  Moslem  countries — only  Bali  retains  a  curious  mixture  of  Hindu- 
ism and  Buddhism.  Burma,  Thailand,  Vi(?t-Nam  and  Cambodia  are  princi- 
pally Buddhist,  mainly  following  the  Theravada  forms  of  Buddhism.  The 
Philippines,  which  Islam  barely  penetrated  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spani- 
ards, is  today  95  per  cent  Christian,  and  very  largely  Catholic.  There  is  a 
strong  Catholic  element  in  Viet-Nam  strengthened  by  a  vast  migration 
(800,000)  from  North  Viet-Nam  following  upon  the  Geneva  Agreements. 
The  Karens  form  a  significant  Protestant  minority  in  Burma.  There  are  also 
some  two  million  Christians  scattered  throughout  the  islands  of  Indonesia- 
little  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  population — who  are  not  politically 
significant  as  a  community.  The  hill  tribes  of  central'Malaya  and  Borneo,  of 
the  Burma-Thai  border  and  the  lower  Mekong  valley  remain  animists,  and 
the  influence  of  the  old  Annaraite  Empire  remains  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Viet-Nam,  where  a  Chinese  form  of  Buddhism  not  unaffected  by  Confucian- 
ism either  survives  or  has  been  transformed  into  a  local  cult. 

Within  this  diversity  and  beyond  the  urban  areas,  despite  the  colouring  of 
religion  given  to  unfortunate  antagonisms  between  Karens  and  Burmese,  or 
Catholics  and  Buddhists  in  Viet-Nam,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
in  ritualistic  practices  and  superstitions,  as  well  as  a  general  atmosphere  of 
mutual  tolerance. 

The  influence  of  Islam  has  been  largely  directed  to  religious  rather  than 
to  secular  studies  at  the  highest  level.  In  the  Buddhist  countries,  Thailand 
owes  the  foundation  of  its  rural  school  system  to  the  village  wats,  though 
these  schools  have  now  been  secularized;  the  present  Burmese  Government 
is  still  clearly  relying  to  a  great  extent  on  Buddhist  and  on  Christian  mission 
schools.^  It  is  in  the  Christian  territories,  chiefly  of  course  in  the  Philippines, 
but  also  in  the  Karen  territories  of  Burma  and  in  Christian  missionary  insti- 
tutions everywhere,  that  the  connexion  between  religion  and  education  in 
either  its  proselytizing  or  established  forms,  has  been  most  actively,  evident. 


J.  Now  (mid"I965)  it  is  understood,  closely  controlled  by  the  State. 
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LANGUAGE 

From  the  educationist's  point  of  v  ew,  however,  it  is  in  language  that  the 
racial  diversity  of  the  region  reveals  itself  most  clearly.  It  is  language  which 
has  been  seized  upon  as  a  basic  factor  in  the  establishment  of  a  national 
identity,  and  it  is  in  language  problems  that  the  education  systems  of  the 
various  countries  have  at  the  same  time  both  a  major  task  Oi  teaching  to 
accomplish,  and  in  most  cases,  some  major  obstacles  to  surmount. 

The  problems  of  language,  particularly  in  relation  to  higher  education,  are 
of  major  importance  and  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in  the  brief  com- 
pass of  an  introductory  chapter.  A  summary  of  the  detailed  report  of  the 
study's  consultant  is  therefore  included  in  this  report  in  Chapter  7.  which 
follows  a  study  of  the  relation  between  social  development  and  higher 
education. 

THE  GENERAL  PICTURE 

The  political  situation,  internal  and  external,  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  point  out  that,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
countries  of  the  region  today,  so  unsettled  is  their  future,  so  preoccupied  are 
they  with  internal  struggles  for  political  stability  that  the  projection  of  man- 
power needs  over  a  twenty-year  period,  the  possibility  of  the  attraction  of 
capital,  the  growth  of  industrialization  and  the  whole  process  of  planning 
tend  to  leave  the  realms  of  prognostication  and  enter  those  of  pure  poetry. 

Nevertheless,  however  clouded  the  vision  of  the  future  may  be,  there  is 
not  one  of  these  countries  which  is  not  actively  engaged,  whatever  its  other 
preoccupations,  in  educational  development,  in  full  consciousness  of  the 
importance  of  profiting  from  its  untapped  assets  of  human  resources. 

The  general  picture  remaining  as  these  centres  of  ancient  culture  and 
newly  won  nationhood'  strive  to  establish  themselves  is  that  of  a  group  of 
countries  spread  over  a  vast  and  difficult  terrain  popubted  in  the  main  by 
peasant  cultivators  of  amiable  but  by  no  means  dyna^  nc  disposition  led,  in 
some  cases  somewhat  insecurely,  by  small  cadres  of  intellectuals  grouped  in 
metropolitan  cities  the  life  of  which,  at  least  on  the  surface,  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  circumstances  or  the  needs  of  the  vast  population  of  the 

I.  In  these  and  similar  generalizations  relating  to  independence,  Thailand— though 
a  sovereign  state  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years — is  not  necessarily  to  be 
considered  apart  from  thi  general  situation.  Her  own  development  has  been 
domestic-  -her  freedom  is  derived  from  the  peaceful  change  from  ahsolute  to 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  recent  series  of  coups  d'hat  achieved  with  almost 
academic  finesse  have  been  in  striking  contrast  to  the  turbulenc.  of  political 
adjustment  in  some  other  countries  of  the  region.  Nevertheless,  Thailand  still  shares 
almost  all  the  economic  and  many  of  the  social  and  cultural  problems  with  which 
this  report  deals.  She  remains,  for  example,  in  the  first  stage  of  development  in 
which  the  productivity  of  a  basic  crop  (rice)  is  stepped  up  for  external  marketing. 
The  next  stage,  of  investment  of  the  profits  in  industrial  expansion,  is  only  in  its 
initial  phase. 
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hinterland.*  The  catalyst  which  for  the  moment  has  succeeded  in  fusing  these 
disparate  groups  is  the  concept  of  national  identity,  emerging  from  the 
struggle  for  independence. 

The  role  that  higher  education  can,  in  these  circumstances,  play  in  mobiliz- 
ing for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  countries  of  South- 
East  Asia  the  great  potential  of  mind,  character  and  ability  to  be  found  in 
their  human  resources,  is  the  main  theme  of  this  report. 


I.  The  matter  so  briefly  condensed  in  this  introduction  is  treated  at  length  in  the 
following  works,  to  which  grateful  acknowledgement  is  made: 
C.  A.  Buss,  South-East  Asia  and  the  World  Today,  Princeton,  N^Jw  Jersey,  1958. 

B.  Harrison,  South-East  Asia — a  Short  History,  London,  Macmillan,  I960. 

E.  H.  G.  Dobby*  South-East  Asia,  7th  edition,  London,  University  of  London  Press, 
1960. 

C.  A.  Fisher,  South-East  Asia,  London,  Methuen,  1964. 

C.  D.  Cowan,  The  Economic  Development  of  South-East  Asia^  London,  Allen  and 
Unwin,  1964. 

G.  Cccd6s,  Les  Etats  Hindouisds  d'Indochine  et  d'Indoncsie,  Paris,  De  Boccard,  1948. 
Lc  ThJlnh  Khoi,  VEconomie  de  VAsie  du  Sud-Est,  Paris,  Presses  Univcrsitaires  de 
France,  1958. 
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PREAMBLE 

In  this  complex  of  racial,  religious  and  linguistic  diversity  there  emerges,  as 
the  greatest  single  common  goal  for  nations  throughout  the  region,  the 
quantitative  development  of  their  education  systems— quantitative  at  all 
levels,  but  a  development  still  based  primarily  upon  numbers  with  less  regard 
for  excellence. 

The  situation  is  a  familiar  one  in  almost  all  developing  countries.  The  close 
of  the  colonialist  era  saw  a  rapidly  expanding  primary  school  system,  often 
based  upon  voluntary  schools  supported  by  government  grants-in-aid,  and  a 
secondary  system  still  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  increasing  numbers  of 
pupils  leaving  primary  schools  and  wishing  to  continue  with  their  education, 
but  which  in  the  decade  1930-40  had  made  rapid  advance  both  in  the  size 
of  provision  and  the  quality  of  instruction.  The  secondary  system  was,  how- 
ever, still  catering  for  centres  of  urban  population  rather  than  drawing  upon 
the  full  reticulation  of  the  primary  system,  and  the  loss  of  potential  ability 
was  great. 

The  system  was,  however,  supported  at  its  apex  by  a  small  but  steady  flow 
of  students  proceeding  to  higher  education  in  the  metropolitan  country,  a 
process  particularly  to  be  remarked  in  Indo-China,  where  although  Hanoi 
was  the  only  uniyersity,  the  Sorbonne,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  French 
provincial  universities,  were  available  as  the  normal  conclusion  of  education 
at  the  third  level.  The  process  of  overseas  education  before  the  Second 
World  War  is  illustrated — ^though  for  a  territoiy  where  educational  services 
were  not  well  developed — by  the  figures  for  Indonesian  and  Chinese 
matriculants  at  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Indonesia  and  at  universities 
m  Holland  set  out  m  Table  2. 
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Table  2.  Indigenous  students  matriculating  in  Indonesian  and  Dutch  universities, 
1924.., 1939' 


Indonesia  •  Netherlands 


I  cur 

Indonesian 

Chinese 

Total 

Indonesian 

Chinese 

Total 

1924/25 

26 

10 

36 

8 

9 

17 

1929/30 

91 

24 

115 

20 

25 

45 

1934/35 

112 

75 

187 

17 

I? 

36 

1938/39 

128 

82  . 

210 

24 

28 

52 

Total 

357 

191 

548  • 

69 

81 

150 

1.  Compiled  from  S.  L.  Van  der  Wal,  Some  Information  on  Education  in  Indonesia  up 
to  1942,  p.  II  and  13  (The  Hague,  Netherlands  Universities  Foundation  for  Inter- 
national Co-operation,  1960).    ;    ■■  ~,, 


This  table  exhausts  the  information  which  is  comparable.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  remarkable  expansion  of  higher 
education  in  Indonesia,  that  the  total  number  of  graduates  from  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  Indonesia  for  the  seven  years  from  1933  to  1940  was 
only  394,  of  whom  189  were  Indonesian,  96  Chinese  and  109  European^ 
The  number  of  Indonesian  and  Chinese  matriculants  in  Dutch  universities 
during  the  sixteen  years  from  1924  to  1940  was  650  (308  Indonesian  and 
342  Chinese). 

The  total  educational  situation,  as  familiar  in  Africa  as  in  Asia,  offered  a 
not  altogether  unpromising  base  for  the  expansion  which  has  everywhere 
accompanied  independence/ In  the  first  place,  although  the  originar systems 
were  closely  patterned  upon  metropolitan  models  with  little  relation  to  the 
immediate  environment,  they  were  at  least  based  upon  considerable  admin- 
istrative experience  and  related  to  a  wide  body  of  educational  thought.  In 
other  words  the  systems  were  capable  of  expansion  and  adaptation  without 
the  necessity  of  having  to  rebuild  the  whole  structure. 

But  the  systems  did  not  reach  far  enough,  and  primary  schooling  generally 
stopped  short  at  four  years— a  situation  which,  after  all,  existed  in  free 
Thailand  until  a  few  years  ago.  Teachers  were  poorly  trained,  as  a  result  of 
which  they  tended  to  become  even  more  conservative  in  their  professional 
methods  and  attitudes  than  their  Western  colleagues.  They  were,  and  still 
are,  inadequately  paid.  The  curriculum  was  adjusted  neither. to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  pupils  nor  to  the  natural  rhythm  of  their  reaction  to  the  learning 
process,  and  at  the  secondary  level  was  dominated  either  by  the  entrance 
requirements  of  a  university  itself  too  closely  patterned  to  a  metropolitan 
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concept,  or  lo  a  final  examination  in  most  cases  conducted  by  a  metropolitan 
authority.* 

On  occasion  the  vernacular  of  many  pupils  was  either  forbidden  as  a 
teaching  medium,  or  dropped  as  such  after  perhaps  four  years  of  schooling. 
Textbooks  were  scarce,  expensive  and  inappropriate,  and  whilst  metro- 
politan publishers  had  awoken  to  the  immense  market  that  waited  to  be 
opened  up  by  texts  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  country,  their 
entry  was  cautiously  made  through  the  adaptation,  seldom  adequate,  of  texts 
which  had  been  successful  on  the  home  market,  re-worked  by  retired  colonial 
educators.  This  situation,  which  will  be  encountered  more  than  once  in  this 
report,  is  by  no  means  easy  of  solution.  The  unavoidable  commercial  prob- 
lems of  publishing  on  a  large  scale  are  by  no  means  simple,  and  Unesco  has 
found  a  most  fruitful  field  in  its  attempts  to  tackle  the  problem  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  plant,  as  in  South  Korea;  by  textbook  bureaux,  as  in  Ghana  or 
Cameroon;  by  seminars,  meetings  and  workshops;  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
publishers*  committee.  The  field  of  scientific  and  prestige  pubHshing  which  is 
vital  to  university  work  has  its  special  problems  of  more  limited  circulation 
and  more  expensive  production.  The  Scientific  Documentation  Centre  such 
as  that  recently  estabfished  with  the  assistance  of  Unesco  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bangkok  is  one,  but  only  a  partial,  solution  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem, 
which  is  taken  up  later  in  this  report. 

Vocational  education,  until  after  the  Second  World  War,  was  largely 
confined  to  simple  .rade  instruction  in  carpentry,  building  and  fitting,  or,  in 
the  field  of  agriculture,  to  premature  farm  schools;  middle-level  technicians 
were  trained  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  by  the  government  department  concerned — 
public  works,  the  railways,  telecommunications.  The  major  aim  of  the 
majority  of  secondary-school  pupils  was  employment  by  the  government  as 
clerk  or  teacher;  the  incentives  or  the  opportunities  for  setting  sights  higher 
were  slight.  The  administratioa  of  education  was  almost  entirely  in  expatriate 
hands.  Inspection  was,  however,  slowly  coming  within  the  range  of  the  pro- 
moted indigenous  teacher. 

Among  the  assets  of  the  position  were  the  attempts,  after  a  strenuous 
selective  process  by  wastage,  attrition  and  examination,  :o  maintain  high 
standards  at  the  upper  secondary  level,  the  high  teaching  standards  of  the 
few  universities  (research  had  not  yet,  and  has  not  yet,  taken  its  rightful 
place),  the  skill  and  devotion  of  many  expatriate  education  staff,  and  the 
growing  emergence  of  an  elite  who  were  to  become  in  many  countries  the 
leaders  of  independence  movements  and  of  the  new  nations. 

Moreover,  save  in  the  case  of  Indonesia,  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the 

1 .  The  principle  remains,  despite  the  efforts  of  examining  bodies  such  as  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  Syndicate  to  adapt  syllabuses  to,  for  example,  Malaysian  needs. 
Such  attempts,  and  the  freedom  to  propose  new  syllabuses,  were  often  frustrated 
by  the  conservatism  or  inertia  of  local  teachers  rather  than  by  the  obduracy  of  the 
examining  body. 
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Table  3.  Date  of  establishment  of  South-East  Asian  universities 


Cambodia 


Laos 

Viet-Nam 


Counlry  Pn;.1940 

1940  to  independence 

Pnst'indcpvndcncc 

Burma          University  of  Rangoon, 
1920.* 

University  College, 
Mandalay,  1947. 

Independence  1948. 
University  of  Mandalay, 
1958.2 

University  of  Indo- 
China*  at  Hanoi,  1917. 


Independence  1954. 
Buddhist  University, 
1955. 

Royal  Khmer  University, 
I960. 


University  of  Saigon,* 
1954. 

University  of  Hud,  1957. 
University  of  Dalat, 
1958. 


M  alaysia 

Singapore 

One  medical  school. 

University  of 

Independence  1959.* 

J  905.* 

Malaya  (Singa- 

One university 

pore),  1949.*- » 

college,  1928.* 

Nanyang  Chinese 

Malaya 

University,  1956. 

Independence  1957.* 
University  of  Malaya 
(Kuala  Lumpur),  1959. 

Sabab 

Sarawak 

Indonesia      Four  single-faculty 
institutions  of  higher 
learning:  Technology 
(Bandung),  1920;  Law, 
1924;  Medicine,  1927; 
Administration,  1938. 


University  of 
Djakarta  planned  on 
basis  of  faculties  of 
Arts,  Philosophy, 
Agriculture,  and 
Veterinary  Science, 
1940/41  closed 
1942. 


Independence  1949/50. 
Gadjah  Mad  a  University, 
1949. 

University  of  Indonesia, 
1950.* 

Institute  of  Technology, 

Bandung,  1959. 
25  other  State 

universities. 
179  private  universities.' 


1.  With  three  affiliated  Intermediate  Colleges. 

2.  With  two  affiliated  Intermediate  Colleges. 

3.  Transferred  to  Saigon,  1954. 

4.  The  University  of  Malaya  (Singapore)  was  founded  in  1949  by  the  amalgamation 
of  Raffles  College  and  Edward  VU  School  of  Medicine. 

5.  In  1959  a  second  division  of  the  university  was  established  at  Kuala  Lumpur.  The 
two  divisions  were  completely  separated  in  1961.  It  will  be  noted  that  1959  rather 
than  1963  has  been  given  as  the  date  of  Singapore's  independence  since  complete 
autonomy  in  internal  affairs  was  granted  at  the  earlier  date. 

6.  Originally  with  branches  in  Djakarta,  Bogor,  Bandung.  Surabaja  and  Makassar, 
bemg  an  amalgamation  of  Dutch  and  Indonesian  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

7.  Of  these,  at  the  beginning  of  1964,  87  had  been  recognized  by  the  government,  the 
credenlinls  of  the  remainder  being  under  examination. 
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Country 


Philippines 


Prc«l940                              1940  to  independence 

Post-independence 

Independence  1946. 

State  universities 

State  universities 

University  of  the 

University  of  Mindanao, 

Philippines,  1908. 

1962. 

i^tiartereii  ifistitutcs 

i^riarterecl  itistitutes 

Mindanao  Agricultural 

6  established  between 

Private  universities^ 

Private  universities 

(i)  Religious  founda- 

(i) Religious  foundations 

tions 

Santo  Carlos  University, 

University  of  Santo 

1948. 

Tomas,  1619  :  1645. 

Ateneo  de  Manila 

Silliman  University, 

University,  1959. 

1938. 

University  of  San  Augus- 

tin,  1953. 

Central  Philippines 

University,  1953. 

(ii)  Privately  managed 

(ii)  Privately  managed 

universities 

universities 

National  University, 

University  of  the  East, 

Manila,  1921. 

1950. 

University  of  Manila, 

Araneta  University,  1958. 

1921. 

Feati  University,  1959. 

Philippine  Women's 

(There  were  in  1963  a 

University,  1932. 

total  of  24  private 

Far  Eastern  Uni- 

universities and 

versity,  1934. 

342  degree-granting 

colleges.) 

Post-1940 


Thailand        University  of  Medical 
Sciences,  1883.*° 
Chulalongkorn 

University,  1917. 
Thamassat  University, 
1933. 


Kasetsart  University,  1943. 

Silpakorn  (Fine  Arts)  University,  1943. 

College  of  Education,  1954. 

Chiengmai  University,  1964. 

North-Eastern  University,  Khonkaen,  1964. 


8.  The  table  does  not  include  41  regional  schools  of  higher  professional  and  technical 
training  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools. 

9.  About  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  population  of  the  Philippines  is  enrolled  in  higher 
education:  the  table  illustrates  by  reference  to  a  few  of  the  better  known  of  the 
24  private  universities  and  342  degree-granting  colleges  the  earlier  start  made  by 
the  Philippines  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Many  of  these  institutions  started 
as  schools  or  colleges — the  Ateneo  de  Manila  in  1859,  the  University  of  San 
Augustin  in  1904  and  the  Central  Philippine  University  in  1905,  The  date  of 
foundation  refers  to  their  attainment  of  full  university  status. 

10.  The  University  of  Medical  Sciences  was  incorporated  in  Chulalongkorn  University, 
but  re-established  as  an  independent  university  in  1948. 
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expansion  lo  come,  and  existing  systems,  themselves  growing  fast,  were 
available  lo  support  the  first  stages  of  growth  and  thus  aJJow  a  breathing  space 
for  remodelling  where  this  was  determined  upon,  without  planning  being 
frustrated  by  the  pressure  of  absolute  urgency. 

Undoubtedly  the  weakest  element  in  the  situation  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War  was  the  extent  and  balance  of  the  provision,  and  not  so 
much  the  quality,  of  university  education.  The  position  is  illustrated  in 
Table  3,  which  shows  the  number  of  universities  in  the  region,  (a)  before 
the  Second  World  War,  (b)  between  1940  and  the  attainment  of  independ- 
ence, and  (c)  subsequent  to  independence. 

Until  the  war,  apart  from  Thailand,  where  in  addition  to  the  two  uni- 
versities in  Bangkok  there  was  a  strong  tradition  of  a  European  university 
education  for  the  sons  of  the  aristocratic  families — and  in  the  Philippines, 
where  original  Catholic  ellort  had  been  reinforced  by  American  missionary 
and  commercial  developments  in  the  field  of  higher  education — there  was 
one  university  in  Burma,  one  for  the  whole  of  Indo-China,  two  institutions 
which  had  not  reached  university  status  in  Singapore,  and  four  similar 
institutions  for  Indonesia. 

If  the  general  pattern  of  education  in  the  region  was  based  upon  metro- 
politan practices,  the  same  held  even  more  closely  for  the  universities  and 
colleges.  They  were  established  by  civil  servants  who  knew  little  of  uni- 
versities other  than  what  they  had  experienced  many  years  ago  during  their 
three  or  four  years  as  undergraduates,  or  learnt  through  commissions  engaged 
upon  problems  of  transplantation  rather  than  innovation,  and  preoccupied 
with  equivalence  and  standards  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  country  for 
which  they  were  planning,  and  of  which  they  might  have  little  knowledge  and 
less  experience. 

Thus  the  region  can  show  the  British  provincial  model,  small  and 
residential,  as  was  the  case  in  the  University  of  Malaya  at  Kuala  Lumpur; 
the  French  model  at  Saigon,  with  high  entrance  standards  and  an  academic 
approach  to  teaching  which  has  been  gradually  modified  since  independence; 
and  a  similar  duality  between  the  original  Dutch  model  at  Djakarta  with  its 
concept  of  free  study  and  the  ^guided  study'  programme  now  adopted  in  most 
faculties  under  the  influence  of  American  professors.  Finally,  in  the  Philip- 
pines can  be  found  every  variant  of  the  complex  American  pattern  from  a 
land-grant  college  type  to  a  great  Jesuit  university. 

The  situation  has,  of  course,  been  further  complicated  by  the  employment 
of  expatriate  stud  coming  from  the  near  prototype  in  the  metropolitan  coun- 
try, genuinely  convinced  that,  with  a  modification  here  and  there,  the  answer 
to  the  problem  lies  within  their  own  experience,  an  attitude  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  more  than  strongly  supported  by  those  of  their  indigenous  col- 
leagues who  were  graduates  of  Oxford,  Birmingham,  the  Sorbonne,  or 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

Compromise  is  possibly  a  solution  more  favoured  by  politicians  than 
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academics:  certainly  the  advent  on  the  hitherto  European-dominated  scene  of 
contract  teams  from  the  great  American  universities'  has  resulted  in  the 
importation  of  yet  another  Western  pattern  of  higher  education  fully  devel- 
oped before  its  introduction  into  the  region. 

The  problems  created  both  by  the  initial  situation  and  attempts  to  make 
radical  alterations,  which  may  themselves  not  be  acceptable  after  a  short 
while,  will  need  close  consideration. 

This  preamble  introduces  a  short  outline  of  the  main  features  of  the  present 
educational  situation  in  the  region.  The  approach  is  generalized,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  since  more  detailed  information  on  the  systems  of  individual  coun- 
tries is  given  in  Volume  II  of  this  report. 

A  comprehensive  comparative  treatment  of  ihc  various  systems  will  be 
found  in  the  appropriate  volumes  of  Unesco's  World  Survey  of  Education. 
Volume  I  deals  with  org^nnization.  Volumes  II  and  III  with  primary  and 
secondary  education,  and  Volume  IV  with  higher  education.  The  survey  is, 
of  course,  global,  and  the  information  detailed,  but  it  suffers  from  the  in- 
evitable disadvantage  that  its  statistics,  particularly  those  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  are  by  now  out  of  date.  Even  the  descriptive  sections  have  not 
evcrywh'^re  been  able  to  keep  in  line  with  recent,  and  sometimes  major, 
developments. 


L  Primary  and  secondary  education 

SOME  DEMOGRAPHIC  ASPECTS 

The  population  of  South-East  Asia  is  increasing  at  a  very  high  rate,  only 
exceeded  by  South  and  Central  America,  the  average  annual  increase  being 
about  3  per  cent.  The  total  population  is  expected  to  double  in  the  thirty- 
year  period  1950  to  1980,  when  it  will  account  for  irore  than  7  per  cent  of 

1.  The  'university  contract'  form  of  aid,  whether  effected  through  one  of  the  great 
American  foundations,  through  a  foreign  aid  programme*  or  directly  between  institu* 
tions,  has  played  a  considerable  role  in  the  remarkable  expansion  of  Indonesian 
universities.  Such  contracts  have  included:  (a)  Cornell  University-University  of 
Indonesia  (social  and  economic  research);  (b)  University  of  California  (Berkeley)- 
University  of  Indonesia  (economics  and  medicine):  (o)  University  of  Kentucky-Ban- 
dung Institute  of  Technology  (engineering);  (d)  University  of  California  (Los 
Angcles)-Gadjah  Ntada  UnivCisity  (engineering);  (e)  University  of  Wisconsin-Gadjah 
Mada  University  (economics/;  (f)  University  of  Kentucky-University  of  Indonesia 
(Bogor)  (agriculture);  (g)  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies* 
Gadjah  Mada  University  (political  science);  (h)  New  York  State  University-various 
teacher-training  faculties;  (i)  University  of  California  (Berke]ey)-Airhngga  University 
(medicine).  These  contract^;  were  subsequent  to  the  visit  of  a  five-man  mission  the 
members  of  which  derived  from  UCLA,  Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton,  Texas  A  and  M 
College  and  the  United  States  OfBce  of  Education. 
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the  world's  population:  thus  a  regonal  population  of  between  300  and 
400  million  must  be  expected  by  1980. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  demographic  situation  is  its  'pocket' 
distribution.  Some  areas  are  among  the  most  densely  populated  in  the  world 
and  others  are  only  sparsely  populated:  one-half  of  the  total  population  lives 
on  one-twelfth  of  the  land  surface — one-third  of  the  land  is  occupied  by 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  population. 

The  percentage  of  urban  population  in  economically  advanced  countries 
is  about  30-40  per  cent,  but  only  some  13  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Asia  as  a  whole  lives  in  cities  of  over  100,000.  However,  this  urban  ratio 
has  been  increasing  and  over  the  past  thirty  years  the  urban  population  in 
South-East  Asia  has  more  than  doubled  its  percentage  from  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  to  well  over  10  per  cent. 

Something  like  half  of  this  urban  population  lives  in  a  primate  city  ex- 
hibiting certain  common  features;  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment,  a  lower 
ratio  of  dependency,  a  concentration  of  high-level  manpower  and  a  great  deal 
if  rot  all  of  the  opportunities  for  higher  education. 

A  further  feature  of  the  demographic  situation  of  major  importance  to 
education  is  the  age  structure;  the  population  is  *young*,  with  the  percentage 
of  those  aged  14  and  under  ranging  from  40  to  47  per  cent,  and  centring 
around  43  per  cent.  Approximate  figures  are  Burma  40  per  cent,  Malaya 
44  per  cent,  Thailand  43  per  cent,  the  Philippines  47  per  cent:  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  United  Slates  of  America,  the  United  Kingdoni,  and 
Japan  are  27,  24  and  35.  The  ratio  for  the  school-age  (5-14)  group  is  25.9,^ 
comparable  with  those  of  Tropical  Africa,  South  America,  and  Central 
America  and  Mexico.  The  average  figure  for  North  America  is  16.25. 

This  high  ratio  of  children  of  school  age  in  relation  to  total  population  is 
likely  to  continue  over  the  next  generation.  Little  decrease  in  the  over-all 
birth  rate  can  be  expected  without  special  measures:  on  the  other  hand,  the 
percentage  of  older  population  will  increase  with  an  increase  in  life  ex- 
pectancy. Thus  the  numbers  dependent  on  the  working  population  are  likely 
to  remain  high,  and  even  to  increrse  as  children  stay  on  longer  at  school. 

Dependence  ratios  are  much  higher  in  the  rural  than  in  the  urban  areas, 
as  arc  the  proportions  of  the  labour  force  aged  1 0+  (especially  males)  who 
are  economically  active.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  male  population  aged 
10+  in  the  economically  active  category  appears  to  be  fairly  typical  of  the 
rural  sectors  of  the  South-East  Asian  region. 

The  combination  of  these  features  of  predominantly  rural  'young'  popula- 
tions, high  dependence  ratios  and  high  rates  of  population  increase  means 
that  each  productive  worker  has  a  heavier  family  burden  than  his  counter- 
part in  developed  societies,  as  well  as  fewer  resources  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  him.  The  magnitude  of  the  increase  of  educational  provision  to  meet 

I,  Education  in  Asia,  p.  5  (Tokyo,  Ministry  of  Education,  1964). 
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the  needs  of  a  young  population  and  a  developing  nation  is  treated  in  more 
detail  in  the  country  profiles  of  Volume  11.  Here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
in  the  next  two  decades,  school-age  populations  are  expected  to  double. 
Since  an  average  of  only  about  79  per  cent  of  the  primary  age  group  and 
13  per  cent  of  the  secondary  age  group  are  in  school,^  to  fill  the  primary  gap 
alone  would  require  a  27  per  cent  increase  in  available  places,  so  that  if  the 
aim  were  to  get  all  the  primary  school-age  group  into  school  within  the  next 
two  decades,  by  which  time  their  number  would  have  doubled,  the  present 
available  places  would  have  to  be  nearly  trebled.  The  burden  of  meeting 
such  requirements  in  South-East  Asia  falls  on  about  one-quarter  to  one-third 
of  the  population;  even  so,  further  demands  will  be  made  on  these  productive 
workers  and  taxpayers  to  provide  for  the  aged  who,  with  declining  mortality 
rates,  are  forming  an  increasingly  larger  proportion  of  the  population. 

The  trend  toward  greater  urban  concentration  will  undoubtedly  also 
continue,  and  urban  educational  facilities  will  accentuate  this  concentration 
unless  policies  are  adopted  and  plans  established  to  avoid  a  dangerous  over- 
concentration  in  one  city  and  to  develop  urban-industrial-educational  com- 
plexes outside  the  primate  city, 

QUANTITATIVE  ASPECTS 

The  patterns  of  primary  and  secondary  education  vary  greatly  within  the 
region  (Fig.  1),  Primary  courses  range  from  four  years  (Burma)  to  seven 

L  See  below,  ^Enrolments',  and  Tables  4  and  5. 
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(Thailand)  and  secondary  courses  also  have  the  same  range  from  four  years 
(Burma)  to  seven  (Indo-China  and  Malaya):  niost  of  the  countries  have  a 
six-year  primary  course  and  a  total  range  of  nine  to  thirteen  years  for  the 
combined  levels.  In  the  Philippines  a  six-year  primary  course  is  followed  by 
a  secondary  course  of  four  years;  which  shows  two  distinct  stages  in  its 
curriculum  planning.  The  other  countries  have,  or  are  in  the  process  of 
implementing,  two-cycle  secondary  courses  of  varying  patterns:  3-3,  4-2,  or 
3-2  and,  in" the  case  of  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  4-3.  In  some  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Burma  and  Malaya,  and  before  re-organization,  in 
Thailand,  the  second  cycle  includes  an  additional  preparatory  course  of  one 
or  two  years  to  be  completed  before  admission  to  the  university. 

Enrolments 

Primary  enrolment  in  the  region  in  early  1960  accounted  for  an  average  of 
79  per  cent  of  the  relevant  school-age  population;  secondary  enrolment^  for 
just  over  13  per  cent  of  the  relevant  age  groups  (Tables  4  and  5).  Within 
these  averages  there  was  a  considerable  range,  from  33.0  to  91.5  in  the 
primary  ratio  and  from  2.0  to  27.4  in  the  secondary  ratio.  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines  had  the  highest  secondary  enrolment  ratios  in  relation  to  sec- 
ondary-age population:  22  and  27  per  cent  respectively.  Indonesia,  Burma, 
Thailand  and  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia  ranged  between  7  and  13  per  cent 
and  Laos  had  just  2  per  cent  of  the  population  of  secondary  age  in  school. 

The  pattern  of  gro\Vth  of  primary  education  in  the  region  shows  a  steady 
rise  from  1950  with  a  sharp  increase  after  1953-54  and  a  levelling  off  from 
1961-62.  The  cumulative  annual  rate  of  growth  of  primary  education  be- 
tween 1950-51  and  1961-62  was  about  4  per  cent,  though  averages  for 
1955-60  show  wide  variations  of  between  3.7  per  cent  (Philippines)  to 
15.5  per  cent  (Viet-Nam) 

Secondary  enrolment  has  been  growing  throughout  the  region  at  a  higher 
rate  than  primary,  particularly  in  the  period  1956-57  to  1961-62  when  the 
cumulative  annual  rate  of  growth  for  the  region  was  7.5  per  cent.  But  again 
in  1955-60  averages  showed  a  variation  of  4.9  per  cent  (Burma)  to  14.3  per 
cent  (Thailand). 

The  rate  of  growth  of  female  enrolment  is  increasing  everywhere  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  that  of  male  enrolment,  but  the  female  proportion  of  total 
enrolment  at  the  primary  level  for  the  region  is  about  39  per  cent  and  at 
the  secondary  level  35  per  cent — the  range  in  the  first  case  being  31'per  cent 

1.  All  types  of  secondary  education.  ^ 

2.  (a)  The  comparable  data  in  this  section  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are  drawn  from 
Educational  Situation  in  Asia — Past  Trends  and  Present  Status:  jointly  prepared  by 
Unesco  and  the  Ministry  of  Information*  Japan,  for  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Education  and  Ministers  Responsible  for  Economic  Planning  of  Member  States  in 
Africa,  p.  55,  Table  2  (Bangkok,  Unesco,  1965,  EDECAS/7,  mimeo). 

(b)  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Table  41  on  p.  202  compiled  from  different 
sources. 
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Table  4.  Primary  enrolment-population  ratios  for  various  years,  1960/64* 


School'dge  population 


Country 


Year 


Age 
group 


Numbers 

(in  thousands) 


Numbers 

enrolled 

(in  thousands) 


Burma' 
Cambodia 
Indonesia 
Laos 

Malaysia* 
Malaya 

Philippines* 

Thailand* 
VicC-Nam 
Total 


1960/61 
1962 

1961/62 
1963 

1962 
1960/61 

1960/61 
1963/64 


6-9 
6-11 
6-11 
6-11 

6-  11 

(7-10) 

7-  12 
(7-10) 

7-13 
6-10 


2  294 

1  615.0 

70.4 

1  019 

624.3 

61.2 

16  003 

12  146.8 

75.9 

406 

135.4 

33.4 

1  389 

1  138.7 

82.0 

(3  170) 

(3  304.7) 

(104.2) 

4  582 

4  192.6 

91.5 

(2  975) 

(3  715.0) 

(125.0) 

4  858 

4  091.0 

84.2 

2  151 

1  574.7 

73.2 

32  702 

25  518.5 

79.0 

1.  With  the  exception  of  Burma*  all  data  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Unesco 
Regional  Advisory  Teams  for  Educational  Planning  in  Asia,  in  order  to  assure 
comparability  with  the  *Asian  Model*  prepared  by  the  Bangkok  Office  of  Unesco  on 
the  basis  of  these  statistics  for  the  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Education  and 
Ministers  responsible  for  Economic  Planning  of  Member  States  in  Asia  (22-29  Nov- 
ember 1965).  Discrepancies  rhat  may  be  found  on  comparison  with  other  avail^ible 
data  from  national  scarces  are  apparently,  as  usual,  due  to  difTerences  of  definition 
and  estimates  of  rwievant  population  groups. 

2.  Statistics  for  B'^rma  are  taken  from  (a)  Economic  Survey  of  Burma,  1964  (Mini: try 
of  National  Hanning),  and  (b)  data  submitted  !o  Unesco  by  the  Planning  Brancji. 
Ministr>'  of  Education.  Burma. 

3.  Comparable  dat?  are  not  available  for  Singapore.  Sabah  and  Sarawak. 

4.  The  second  set  of  figures  combines  primary  and  intermediate  stages,  but  excludes 
about  7.000  pupils  in  vocational  courses  at  the  intermediate  level. 

5.  The  first  ^et  of  figures  refers  to  the  first  four  years,  subsequently  extended  to  cover 
seven  years  of  primary  education.  The  second  set  are  compiled  on  this  basis. 


(Cambodia)  to  48  per  cent  (Philippines)  and  the  second  17  per  cent  (Cam- 
bodia) to  47  per  cent  (Philippines).  The  latter  percentage  is  probably  over- 
weighted on  the  female  side,  since  very  high  female  ratios  are  found  in 
Singapore,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand.  Where  wastage  studies  have  been 
undertaken,  it  is  evident  that  the  drop-out  rate  for  girls  in  primary  schools 
has  been  nearly  twice  that  of  boys:  it  seem*^  however,  that  once  parents  send 
their  daughters  to  secondary  school,  they  are  just  as  anxious  tc  keep  them 
there  as  they  are  to  keep  their  sons. 
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Table  5.  Secondary  enrolment-population  ratios  for  various  years,  1960/64^ 

Country 

Year 

Scbool-age  po|  ulation 

Numbers  enrolled 
(in  thousands) 

Per  cent 

Age 
group 

Numbers 
(in 

thousands) 

General 

Total 
general 
and 
voca- 
tional 

Burma 

1960/61 

10-15 

2  895 

325.9 

3.67 

11.2 

U.4 

Cambodia 

1962 

12-18 

877 

61.0 

3.71 

7.0 

7.4 

Indonesia 

1961/62 

12-17 

8  871 

659.5 

280.30 

7.5 

10.6 

Laos 

1963 

12-18 

357 

5.3' 

2.25 

1.5 

2.1 

Malaysia 

Malaya 

1962 

12-18 

1  076 

218.8* 

15.90' 

20.3 

22.0 

Philippines 

1960/61 

(11-16)' 

(3  910) 

(1  495.9) 

(69.20) 

(38.3) 

(40.0) 

13-16 

2  498 

608.0 

62.30 

24.3 

26.9 

Thailand 

1960/61 

14-18 

2718 

270.8 

57.42^ 

1 0.0 

12.1 

Viet-Nam 

1963/64 

11-17 

2  295 

293.2 

8.18 

12.8 

13.1 

Total 

2!  587 

2  432.5 

433.73 

11.3 

13.3 

1.  Data  are  from  sources  indicated  in  Tible  4,  notes  1  and  2. 

2.  Includes  secondary-level  teacher  trainin.^. 

3.  Includes  a  roughly  estimated  enrolment  o;  about  1,100  in  private  schools  and  another 
*^50  in  religious  schools. 

4.  Docs  not  include  some  17,600  pupils  of  special  'remove*  classes. 

5.  Does  not  include  pupils  of  special  up-graded  classes  with  courses  of  varying  lengths 
(about  6,700)  and  of  private  teacher-training  colleges  (100). 

6.  Including  all  intermediate  enrolment;  but  not  some  51,000  pupils  taking  special 
courses  of  a  few  months  to  two  years  at  private  institutions. 

7.  Does  not  include  pupils  of  higher  certificate  of  education  and  technical  level  of 
vocational  education  (both  Grades  14-15  plus). 


The  private  sector 

The  importance  of  the  private  sector*  in  schooling  varies  considerably.  At 
the  primary  level  private  schools  generally  formed  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
total— with  the  exception  of  Viet-Nam,  which  had  nearly  40  per  cent,  and 
Singapore  which  had  nearly  60  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  enrolment  in 
private  primary  schools  ranged  from  2  per  c':nt  (Malaya)  to  18  per  cent 
(Viet-Nam)  with  the  special  exception  of  Singapore,  which  had  48  per  cent 
of  private  schools. 

At  the  secondary  level  the  private  sector  proportion  of  total  enrolment 
ranges  from  20  per  cent  in  Burma  to  about  70  per  cent  in  the  Philippines 

I.  Information  supplied  by  Member  Slates  to  the  Japanese  Government  and  Unesco 
in  1963  pursuant  to  decisions  taken  at  the  First  Meeting  of  Asian  Ministers  of  Edu- 
cation, held  in  Tokyo  (1962). 
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and  VieL-Nam,  with  a  varied  distribution  between  these  points.  Again  it  is 
found  that  the  percentage  of  private  schools  is  higher  than  the  percentage  of 
private  enrolments,  ranging  from  about  50  per  cent  (Burma  and  Malaya)  to 
about  85  per  cent  (Philippines).  Apparently  the  fee-charging  private  schools 
are  kble  to  maintain  themselves  with  smaller  classes. 

Productivity 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  plans  for  educational  development  which  pay  little 
heed  to  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  system  they  are  busily  ex- 
panding. Drop-out  in  public  primary  schools  is  a  most  serious  factor  of 
wastage,  particularly  after  the  first  year  of  school  life,  except  in  Malaya  and 
Singapore,  and  it  continues  to  a  lesser  extent  throughout  the  primary  course. 
The  incidence  appears  to  be  much  less,  save  at  terminal  points,  in  secondary 
education.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  three  elements  present  in  varying 
degrees  and  combinations:  a  selective  entry  that  tends  to  eliminate  the  non- 
stayers  (though  not  discriminating  sipparently  between  ability  and  social 
factors);  better  facilities  for  teaching  and  study;  stronger  and  more  conscious 
motivation,  including  the  fact  that  parents  paying  fees  for  secondary  educa- 
tion value  the  qualification  of  a  leaving  certificate,  whatever  form  that  may 
take.  The  rate  of  drop-out  increases  again  heavily  at  the  third  level,  where 
it  may  happen  that  the  pace  is  too  demanding,  the  continued  cost  is  tod 
heavy,  an  unsuitability  for  academic  studies  is  at  length  realized,  or  a  weed- 
ing-out  process  is  applied  by  a  university  compelled  to  admit  initially  a  wide 
or  non-selective  entry.  Retardation  is  another  factor'which  can  clog  a  system 
and  pre-empt  valuable  school  places— Malaya  is  the  only  country  in  the 
region  with  a  policy  of  'automatic  promotion';  hence  elsewhere  wide  age- 
ranges  in  every  class  are  generally  inevitable. 

A  high  level  of  retardation  (students  two  years  or  more  over  average  age 
for  the  class)  is  shown  by  Burma,  where  retardation  averages  about  50  per 
cent  in  the  first  two  years  of  primary  education  and  rises  to  nearly  70  per  cent 
in  the  last  two  years.  Viet-Nam  reports  an  average  of  about  40  per  cent  of 
its  pupils  in  public  primary,  and  45  per  cent  in  private  primary  schools  as 
over-age.  The  Philippines  has  a  primary  school  retardation  rate  of  about 
23  per  cent.  In  Singapore,  fees  are  charged  for  over-age  students  who  are 
kept  back  because  of  examination  failure  (except  where  these  students  are 
on  social  welfare  allowances). 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

Most  of  the  countries  of  the  region  have  adopted  a  six-year  primary  course 
rather  than  the  seven-year  course  proposed  in  the  Karachi  Plan.  (Pre-school 
education  exists  throughout  the  region  but  is  largely  provided  by  private 
initiative.)  All  of  the  countries  either  have^  or  have  had,  some  form  of  basic 
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primary  school  with  courses  of  three  or  four  years  but  these  are  being  re- 
placed at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  by  the  full  course.  In  the  small  villages  of  Burma, 
Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  to  some  extent  Thailand  the  village  temple 
serves  as  the  school  and  the  priests  iiave  supplemented  or  acted  as  sub- 
stitutes for  regular  teachers  at  the  first  stage  of  primary  education.  This 
system  often  requires  a  pupil  to  transfer  to  a  full  primary  school  at  the  end 
of  the  basic  course  and  as  a  result  there  is  usually  a  major  drop  in  enrol- 
ment at  this  stage  as  well  as  after  the  initial  year.  Malaya  claims  to  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  six-year  courses  in  all  its  primary  schools — Indo- 
nesia has  come  close  to  doing  so. 

Small  village  schools  are  fairly  widely  distributed  throughout  the  region, 
the  village  generally  providing  enough  children  for  a  two-teacher  organiza- 
tion. The  maldistribution  of  educational  provision  between  rural  and  urban 
areas  is  therefore  less  serious  at  the  primary  level,  a  comment  which  un- 
fortunately does  not  apply  equally  to  quality. 

In  all  the  countries  of  the  region  a  form  of  centralized  control  over  educa- 
tion is  exercised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  or  a  department  at  ministerial 
level.  Indonesia,  however,  offers  a  somewhat  different  pattern,  as  the  content 
and  supervision  of  education  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Basic  Education  and  Culture,  but  land,  buildings,  all  matters  to  do  with  the 
appointment  and  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  enrolment  of  children  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs.  In  all  countries,  private 
education  is  also  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  curriculum  is  the  same  for  public  and  private  schools,  although 
the  medium  of  instruction  may  be  different. 

While  all  the  countries  of  the  region  have  adopted  the  goals  of  the  Karachi 
Plan  for  free  universal  compulsory  primary  C'iucation,  in  practice  many 
modifications  are  still  found  to  be  necessary.  Free  public  primary  education 
is  avaDable  in  every  country,  and  many  have  legislation  t^  enforce  compul- 
sory attendance.  Cambodia  has  provided  legal  sanctions  and  Thailand,  where 
compulsory  education  has  been  established  de  jure  since  1921,  claims  90  per 
cent  effectiveness  for  compulsory  attendance.  However,  financial  considera- 
tions and  the  lack  of  any  effective  machinery  have  made  the  implementation 
of  most  of  these  laws  an  objective  still  to  be  reached.  In  some  countries, 
compulsory  education  is  being  implemented  in  specified  districts.  Thus  in 
Indonesia  in  1961,  27  out  of  172  regencies  had  implemented  a  system  of 
compulsory  education  throughout  a  six-year  course,  and  Burma  has  estab- 
lished a  pilot  project  covering  seventeen  schools  near  Rangoon.  The  problem 
of  enforcing  sanctions  without  undue  rigidity  remains. 

Most  of  the  countries  in  the  region  have  modified  other  aspects  of  their  edu- 
cational plans  in  response  to  various  recommendations  of  the  Karachi  Plan,* 

1.  The  Needs  of  Asia  in  Primary  Education,  p.  39-55  (Paris,  Unesco,  1961.  Educational 
Studies  and  Documents,  No.  41). 
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which  gives  a  useful  indication  of  current  views  on  problems  of  educational 
development  in  the  region.  Training  programmes  were  envisaged  both  for 
educational  administrators  and  for  the  staffs  of  teacher-training  institutions; 
research  was  planned  in  the  fields  of  educational  building,  the  teaching  of 
languages  anJ  child  development;  and  the  desirability  of  setting  up  a  clearing 
house  for  the  correlation  of  documentation  and  the  results  of  research  was 
stressed.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  necessity  for  the  production  of  suitable 
reading  material  in  large  quantities  at  reasonable  prices  and  international 
financial  assistance  was  invoked  for  a  programme  that  could  not  be  realized 
without  massive  external  aid  ($56,217  million  for  primary  education  alone). 
The  participating  countries  undertook  to  establish  their  own  internal 
machinery,  including  statistical,  demographic,  and  costing  units  to  under- 
take the  programming  necessary  to  implement  the  plan. 

This  catalogue  can  scarcely  be  considered  comprehensive,  but  in  givmg 
emphasis  to  training  and  research,  and  the  nature  of  the  machinery  needed 
to  undertake  educational  planning,  a  realistic  attitude  was  adopted.  Institutes 
for  the  training  of  administrators  and  teacher  trainers  have  already  been  set 
up  in  New  Delhi  and  Manila,  and  a  School  Building  Centre  was  ori^nally 
located  in  Bandung,  Indonesia,  whilst  a  Unesco  Regional  Office  established 
in  Bangkok  is  serving  both  as  a  clearing  house  for  educational  documentation 
and  information,  and,  in  conjunction  with  ECAFE,  as  a  focal  centre  for 
detailed  development  of  the  initial  plan. 

Increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  a  more  practical  approach  to 
primary  education.  Statements  made  by  the  Member  States  to  the  First  Meet- 
ing of  Asian  Ministers  of  Education  (Tokyo,  1962)^  indicate  that  'emphasis 
will  not  be  on  academic  teaching . . .  but  upon  the  fundamentals  of  health, 
agriculture,  animal  husbandry  and  handicrafts  which  are  required  for  the 
immediate  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living'  (Laos);  iiaining  must  be 
£iven  against  the  rural  background  and  techniques  of  teacher  ti?ining  must 
be  modified  so  that  the  teacher  can,  in  his  work,  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  community  (Bnrma);  Indonesia  notes  that  there  has  been  too  much 
migration  from  the  villages  after  primary  school  and  ic  attempting  a  cur- 
riculum revision  to  adjust  primary  education  to  the  needs  of  society  so  that 
the  knowledge  and  skills  gained  at  school  will  be  beneficial  to  the  village:  to 
this  end,  courses  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  domestic  science,  co- 
operatives, etc.,  are  included  in  the  primary  curriculum.  Viet-Nam  plans  a 
revision  of  the  curriculum  Svith  special  regard  to  the  teaching  of  civics  and 
community  education  and  a  gradual  change  from  the  traditional  type  of 
school  to  the  community  primary  school  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
country*. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  whether  these  attempts  to  provide  a  more  real- 
istic background  to  primary  education  should  be  based  upon  the  content  of 

1.  The  Needs  of  Asia  in  Primary  Education,  op,  cit,  p.  3  and  4. 
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education  or  upon  teaching  methods.  It  is  true  that  the  familiar  experiences 
of  the  child  in  his  environment  should  become  the  basis  of  teaching  in  school, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  vocational  aspect  of  education  either 
should,  or  can,  be  stressed  during  the  first  stage  of  school  life.  It  might  be  well 
to  concentrate  in  the  first  instance  upon  activity  methods — a  cliche  of  Western 
education  but  by  no  means  a  common-place  of  the  Eastern  primary  school — 
upon  child  participation,  the  sparing  and  intelligent  use  of  learning  by  rote, 
and  an  appreciation  by  the  teacher  of  the  significance  of  the  work  he  is 
undertaking.  A  notable  step  in  primary  school  reform  through  adapting  rural 
teacher  training  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  schools  within  their  com- 
munities has  been  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  Thailand,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Unesco.  The  marriage  of  the  experience  gained  from  this  work 
with  the  research  of  the  Bangkok  Institute  of  Child  Study  should  produce 
a  study  of  considerable  value  to  the  region. 

Primary  education  in  the  region  is  still  patterned  largely  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  continuing  education  whereas  in  fact  only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
attending  primary  schools  ever  proceed  to  secondary  education.  Even  in 
Malaya,  with  its  high  primary  enrolment  ratio,  it  is  found  that  the  percentage 
of  entrants  to  secondary  schools  in  relation  to  enrolments  in  the  last  year 
of  primary  education  has  dropped  from  47  to  33  per  cent  in  the  period 
1950-62.  Nevertheless  the  curricula  of  primary  schools  seem  to  have  been 
designed  largely  for  the  minority  who  will  continue  their  education. 

Leaving  examination  practices  vary.  Indonesia  has  no  primary  leaving 
examination,  but  examines  for  admission  to  secondary  education.  Burma, 
Viet-Nam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  hold  primary  leaving  examinations..  Malaya 
formerly  conducted  a  secondary  entrance  examination,  but  with  the  intro- 
duction of  nine  years  of  free  schooling  in  1964  this  has  been  abolished. 
Where  final  examinations  are  used,  the  pass  ratio  tends  to  be  low— averaging 
under  60  per  cent:  in  Cambodia  ratios  have  been  as  low  as  20  per  cent. 

Textbook  production  is  everywhere  inadequate  to  meet  needs,  whether 
officially  sponsored  as  in  Thailand  or  privately  undertaken  as  in  Indonesia. 
The  Swedish  Government  amongst  others  has  offered  gifts  of  paper  for 
printing  primary  school  texts  and  Burma  has  taken  advantage  of  this.  In 
Indonesia,  the  Ministry  attempts  to  provide  books  on  loan,  but  funds  are 
never  sufficient.  Even  where  parent-teacher  associations  help,  the  supply 
of  paper  and  printing  equipment  is  so  limited  that  not  enough  books  can 
be  made  available.  Thailand  and  Lao.<^  have  Unesco  experts  actively  assisting 
in  their  textbook  programme,  but  in  Laos  alone,  the  expert  calculates  that 
over  300,000  new  books  would  have  to  be  printed  annually  between  1965 
and  1969  to  meet  the  demand.  In  Malaya,  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  effective  books  in  the  national  language  as  well  as  in  the  other 
language  media  has  been  an  additional  difficulty.  The  Philippines  is  attempt- 
ing to  reach  a  position  where  all  pupils  will  be  provided  with  textbooks 
within  the  first  ten-yeai  period  of  the  Karachi  Plan. 
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The  Karachi  Plan  set  out  a  supervisor-pupil  ratio  of  1  :  5,000  as  the  goal 
for  Asia.*  Present  standards  fall  far  short  of  this.  Malaya  has  a  ratio  of 
1  : 50,000  and  about  one-third  of  its  schools  remain  uninspected,  neither 
funds  nor  qualified  staff  being  available.  Cambodia  ha?;  but  one  supervisor- 
inspector  for  each  province,  Laos  has  twelve  for  the  entire  country.  The 
Philippines  has  a  ratio  of  one  supervisor  to  ninety  teachers,  a  ratio  which 
has  dropped  steadily  from  pre-war  times,  and  is  not  increasing  the  appoint- 
ment of  supervisors  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  teachers.  How- 
ever, a  project  is  under  way  to  up-grade  the  quality  of  primary  education  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Karachi  Plan.  Singapore  alone  has 
a  supervisor-pupil  ratio  higher  than  that  recommended  by  the  plan.  1  :  4,600. 
In  Indonesia,  there  is  one  supervisor  for  thirty  schools,  but  in  eBect  super- 
vision is  much  hampered  by  lack  of  travel  funds. 

The  role  of  the  inspector  or  supervisor  in  different  education  systems  is 
a  varied  one.  In  France  he  is  responsible  both  for  the  evaluation  of  teaching 
and  for  the  supervision  of  administrative  requirements;  in  New  Zealand 
until  recently  he  was  heavily  occupied  with  the  assessment  of  teachers'  capac- 
ities in  relation  to  promotion;  in  the  United  States  the  lot  of  administrator 
falls  frequently  upon  the  high  school  principal,  often  functioning  as  super- 
intendent of  a  small  contributory  school  system,  whilst  the  duties  of  inspector 
have  been  replaced  by  the  intense  but  narrow  enthusiasm  of  subject  special- 
ists called  supervisors.  The  system  of  peripatetic  'organizing  teachers'  is  not 
uncommon  in  underdeveloped  countries,  by  which  outstanding  or  senior 
teachers  are  employed  as  wandering  advisers  to  a  small  group  of  schools. 
In  many  countries  the  inspector  is  little  more  than  a  travelling  auditor  for 
the  administration,  preoccupied  with  student  enrolment,  scales  of  tuition 
fees,  school  buildings,  furniture  and  equipment,  school  records,  admission 
and  promotions,  correspondence  and  finance. 

If  these  administrative  tasks  were  carried  out  through  the  administration, 
and  not  by  a  highly  experienced  and  successful  teacher,  the  inspectorate 
would  be  freed  to  concentrate  on  the  classroom,  the  children,  the  teacher  and 
the  content  and  method  of  classroom  work,  cross-fertilizing  from  school  to 
school.  Close  co-operation  between  university  departments  of  education  and 
a  competent  inspectorate,  combining  the  fruits  of  research  and  the  judgement 
of  experience,  would  enable  a  task  force  to  be  built  up  to  deal  with  low 
classroom  standards  and  the.whole  question  of  the  quality  of  school  output, 
and  though  this  may  be  of  more  obvious  significance  at  the  secondary  level 


1.  This  ratio  is  normally  expressed  in  terms  of  a  supervisor-teacher  ratio,  but  such 
figures  except  in  over-all  terms  arc  without  much  significance  and  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading since  s'ich  factors  as  scatter  of  schools  (urban  or  rural),  travelling  condi- 
tions, the  amount  of  administrative  supervision  required,  part-time  leaching  and 
specialized  fields  are  all  involved.  Canada  has  a  ratio  of  I  :  100  in  a  number  of 
rural  areas. 
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it  is  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  primary  school  that  subsequent  careers 
are  founded.^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  new  Regional  Training  Centre  in  New  Delhi  may  be 
able  to  imbue  its  administrator  students  with  some  concept  of  the  value  of 
an  adequate  system  of  supervision  and  advisory  services  whose  effect  upon 
the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  service  can  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  the  service. 

The  Karachi  Plan  was  mainly  though  not  exclusively  concerned  with 
quantity.  Subsequently  a  meeting  of  experts  was  held  in  Manila  under  the 
auspices  of  Unesco  on  tiie  quality  of  education  in  Asia.^  Unfortunately,  of 
the  countries  of  the  region,  only  the  Philippines  was  represented  at  this 
meeting,  which  was  concerned  mainly  with  education  at  the  first  two  levels. 

The  conference  recommended,  inter  alia,  that  the  potentialities  of  modem 
equipment  and  methods  should  be  explored,  that  there  should  be  a  stronger 
emphasis  on  scientific  education,  and  that  secondary  education  should  be 
designed  to  offer  terminal  courses  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Further,  in  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the  morale  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, it  was  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  basic  salary  scale  for 
ail  teachers,  regardless  of  type  of  training  or  level  of  school,  differences  in 
training  and  quality  being  recognized  by  increments  to  the  basic  scale. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  several  other  areas  needing  study — pre-school 
education,  the  fate  of  the  gifted  child,  the  role  of  examinations,  and  the 
lengths  of  the  school  day  and  school  courses. 

A  number  of  programme?  are  already  under  way  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  in  various  countries.  Thailand  has  a  project  to  orientate  teacher 
training  to  the  needs  of  rural  areas,  Cambodia  is  modifying  the  training  of 
student  teachers  to  focus  on  practical  activities,  Viet-Nam  has  begun  a 
project  for  preparing  community  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  community- 
centred  primary  education.  In  the  Philippines,  the  Universiry  of  Mindanao 
gives  in-service  training  by  radio.  In  Indonesia,  a  Teacher  Education  Project 
has  been  formulated  to  establish  model  teacher-training  schools  in  urban 
and  rural  areas,  to  study  the  revision  of  the  curriculum,  the  adoption  of  new 
teaching  techniques  in  primary  schools  and  the  organization  of  emergency 
teacher-training  programmes.  Burma  has  a  project  for  the  manufacture  of 
simple  scientific  apparatus  which  at  the  moment  has  to  be  imported:  Malaya 
is  effecting  a  reorganization  of  the  secondary  system  into  comprehensive 
schools. 

.\  number  of  educational  research  institutes  are  now  active  in  the  region. 
The  Institute  of  Child  Study  in  Bangkok  is  engaged  on  a  study  of  patterns 
of  growth  and  learning  and  relating  these  to  curriculum  content,  and,  again 

1.  See  also  p.  254  for  recommendations  concerning  the  role  of  the  university  in 
teacher  training. 

2.  Unesco,  Meeting  of  Experts  to  Consider  Means  of  Improving  the  Quality  of  Educa- 
fion  in  Asia,  Manila,  2h28  April  1964  (Report  Unesco/QUEOAS/8). 
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in  Bangkok,  the  South-East  Asia  Regional  English  Project  is  working  on 
basic  research  in  linguistics  and  methodology,  espeaaUy  in  Laos,  Viet-Nam 
and  Thailand. 

The  need  for  new  functional  and  low-cost  buildings,  both  to  accommodate 
increased  enrolments  and  to  replace  dilapidated  structures  (a  category  in- 
cluding as  many  as  50  per  cent  of  existing  buildings)  is  being  studied  by  the 
Asian  Regional  Institute  for  School  Building  Researchj^  a  Unesco  project 
which  is  carrying  out  research  and  providing  assistance  to  other  countries  in 
school  design;  particularly  in  encouraging  the  'development  group'  technique 
in  the  planning  of  school  building  programmes.  The  necessity  for  research 
-of  this  type  may  be  illustrated  by  the  situation  in  Viet-Nam  where  most 
classrooms  accommodate  double  or  triple  shifts,  and  where  children  follow- 
ing the  same  primary  courses  as  in  France  attend  for  only  3,000  instead  of 
5,000  class  hours. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Enrolment  in  secondary  education  as  a  whole  is  growing  at  over  7,5  per  cent 
per  annum  and  in  Thailand  the  annual  growth  rate  for  1955-60  has  been  as 
high  as  14  per  cent;  yet  in  the  region  as  a  whole  only  about  13  per  cent  of 
the  relevant  age  group  is  enrolled  in  secondary  schools  and  there  is  great 
scope  for  planned  development. 

Of  the  total  secondary  enrolment,  85  per  cent  is  in  general  secondary 
schools,  and  the  rest  includes  a  significant  proportion  in  teacher  training  at 
the  secondary  level. 

General  secondary  education 

Academic  courses  are,  in  all  countries,  divided  into  at  least  two  stages, 
specialization  commencing  after  the  first  stage,  generally'  of  three  to  four 
years.  The  Philippines  is  the  only  country  which  offers  vocational  and 
academic  education  in  the  same  school,  though  Malaya  is  tending  towards  a 
more  vocational  emphasis  in  her  new  comprehensive  school  programme.  In 
1960  a  committee  chaired  by  Dr.  Sinco,  then  president  of  the  University  of 
the  Philippines,  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  3-2  system,  three  years  of 
a  core  curriculum  and  a  further  two-year  period  as  a  preparation  for  further 
education  or  as  a  terminal  vocational  course.  The  fate  of  the  plan  is  still 
unknown. 

Special  preparatory  courses  for  university  entrance  beyond  those  required 
for  secondary  school-leaving  certificates  are  to  be  found  in  Burma,  Malaya, 
and  Singapore.  Burma  offers  a  secondary  leaving  certificate  after  nine  years, 
but  the  matriculation  examination  for  university  entrance  needs  a  further 

1.  Jt  is  proposed  to  link  this  regional  institute  to  similar  institutes  at  Khartoum 
(Africa)  and  Mexico  City  (Latin  America). 
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year  of  study;  Malaya  and  Singapore  offer  a  school-leaving  certificate  after 
eleven  and  ten  years  respectively,  but  each  requires  an  additional  two  years 
for  university  entrance,  though  admission  to  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  may  follow  the  secondary  school  course.  Thailand  formerly  had 
a  two-year  pre-university  course;  this  is  now  called  a  higher  secondary 
course.  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  in  the  French  tradition  have  a  two- 
stage  examination  at  the  end  of  the  secondary  school  stage,  the  first  part  after 
the.  sixth  year  of  secondary  education  and  the  full  baccalaureat  after  the 
seventh  year.  The  full  baccalaureat  is  required  for  university  entrance,  but 
the  first  part  is  recognized  as  a  minimum  requirement  for  many  kinds  of 
employment. 

In  all  countries  of  the  region  the  curricula  of  the  secondary  schools  are  the 
same  for  public  and  for  private  schools;  though  in  a  number  of  countries 
private  schools  may  teach  in  other  media  than  the  main  media  of  instruction, 
particularly  in  Viet-Nam,  where  a  few  schools  teaching  in  English  and  French 
are  quasi-govemment  schools.  In  all  countries  some  allowance  is  made  for  small 
variations  in  the  curriculum  according  to  local  conditions,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Malaya  there  is  considerable  latitude  in  the  choice  of  optional 
subjects.  In  the  Philippines,  more  options,  on  the  American  pattern,  are  avail- 
able— ^and  the  choice  is  left  to  the  student.  In  Malaya  the  choice  of  optional 
subjects  to  be  offered  is' left  to  the  discretion  of  the  headmaster  and  depends 
largely  6n  the  availability  of  suitably  qualified  teachers  and  equipment. 

Indonesia  has  been  endeavouring  to  emphasize  the  more  practical  aspects 
of  secondary  work,  and  has  deferred  the  age  of  specialization.  Optional 
courses,  formerly  available  in  the  ninth  grade,  now  begin  only  at  the  eleventh* 
Also,  while  in  the  past  a  school  might  offer  only  one  course,  now  each  school 
must  offer  the  four  basic  courses  (cultural,  social,  mathematical  and 
scientific). 

According  to  official  returns  supplied  to  the  Government  of  Japan,^ 
pupil-teacher  ratios  at  secondary  schools  in  the  early  1960's  averaged  28  :  I 
throughout  the  region,  only  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia  having  ratios  of  over 
30.  However,  these  figures  seem  subject  to  question — Indonesia  for  example 
has  reported,  on  a  rough  estimate,  a  ratio  of  not  less  than  40 :  1  in  the 
lower  and  35:1  in  the  upper  secondary  schools.  Similarly,  class  size  in 
lower  secondary  schools  in  Malaya  is  approximately  forty  in  urban  areas 
where  the  majority  of  secondary  schools  are  located. 

Vocational  secondary  education 

Though  it  is  attended  by  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  secondary 
enrolment  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  provision  for  vocational  education 
throughout  the  region. 

1.  Educational  Situation  in  Asia,  op.  cit.,  p.  76,  Table  15. 
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Most  of  the  schools  arc  specialized  institutions,  a  number  of  them  con- 
trolled by  ministries  other  than  the  Ministry  of  Education:  there  are  craft 
schools,  agricultural  schools,  technical  schools  devoted  largely  to  building, 
carpentry,  fitting  and  light  engineering  of  various  kinds.  For  the  girls,  in- 
evitably, there  are  schools  of  home  economics.  As  might  be  expected,  Manila 
and  Singapore  have  flourishing  con;r^ercial  schools. 

Two  trends  are  noticeable:  a  tendency  to  defer  technical  education  until 
the  specialized  stage  of  secondary  education — and  a  move,  to  be  seen  in  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand,  towards  a  compromise  between  a  second-level 
polytechnic  and  a  comprehensive  secondary  school  (the  term  'comprehensive' 
as  used  in  Malaya  does  not  seem  to  carry  the  connotation  of  industry-guided 
technical  education).  This  concept  has  been  suggested  among  others,  by 
Harbison  and  Myers:'  'It  would  be  wise,  therefore,  to  emphasize  secondary 
schools  with  an  optional  range  of  courses  (i.e.,  teacher  preparation,  technical 
subjects,  and  university  preparation)  within  a  single  school  rather  than  to 
proliferate  specialized  institutions.  Such  practice  would  reduce  costs  of 
staff,  accommodation,  and  equipment,  and  it  might  also  help  to  change  the 
notion  that  the  best  students  go  to  an  academic  institution  while  the  less 
competent  are  relegated  to  the  specialized  vocational  or  teacher-training 
institutions.* 

Indeed  the  argument  goes  on  to  suggest  that  in  developing  countries 
technical  education  is  better  undertaken  by  industry,  which  knows  what  it 
wants,  has  the  skills  available  for  teaching,  will  not  over-train,  and  will  save 
the  public  purse.  Here,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hunter  stresses 
the  opposite  point  of  view,  stating  that  in  the  present  stage  of  development 
there  are  few  adequate  opportunities  for  apprenticeship  training.  The  missing 
elements  are,  of  course,  the  general  educational  content  which  should  be 
present  in  any  course  at  the  second  level,  the  wastage  likely  to  ensue  through 
the  use  of  instructors  who  are  not  trained  teachers,  and  the  over-specialized 
nature  of  the  training.  Nevertheless,  the  move  nearer  to  a  'sandwich  course' 
type  of  training  is  one  which  might  well  lead  to  major  developments  in  urban 
areas  other  than  the  capitrJ  civics,  where  tic  variety  of  industrial  opportun- 
ities and  training  is  wicc 

A  further  important  measure  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pursued 
very  far  in  most  countries  is  the  setting  up  of  an  efficient  machinery  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  ine  administration  and  conduct  of  technical  education,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  needs  of  employers  and  the  conditions  o(  work  they  offer. 
Indeed  it  might  almost  seeia  preferable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency 
and  human  relaitons,  to  revert  to  mediaeval  concept;  of  apprenticeship, 
had  not  the  pressure  uf  the  machine  age  rendered  the  not  unhappy  or  unfruit- 
ful relationship  between  master  and  apprentice  obsolete.  A  machinery  of 

L  F.  Harbison  and  C.  A.  Myers.  Education,  Manpower,  and  Economic  Growth,  p.  68 
(New  York,  McGraw  Hill,  1964). 
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consultation  and  guidance,  both  for  administrators  and  teachers,  and  for 
pupils,  needs  to  be  established,  and  whilst  the  interest  of  industry  at  the 
highest  level  should  be  sought,  the  importance  of  local  committees  of  em- 
ployers and  educators,  which  must  be  given  some  positive  authority,  should 
not  be  neglected. 

Some  problems  of  secondary  education 

The  urgent  necessity  to  increase  secondary  education  facilities  and  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools  is  recognized  throughout  the  region. 
Thailand  in  her  North-East  Development  Plan,  1962-66,  states  that  the 
emphasis  in  development  will  be  or  higher  secondary  education  and  on 
training  in  agricultural,  technical  and  commercial  subjects  at  that  level.  In 
the  Philippines:  '^^  specific  order  of  priority  the  new  educational  programme 
puts  vocational,  agricultural  and  technical  secondary  schools  first,  together 
with  the  necessary  teacher-training  facilities  and  the  conversion  of  secondary 
schools  into  comprehensive  ones  with  optional  vocational  courses.  Primary, 
higher  and  adult  education  come  next  in  that  order  of  priority.'*  Cambodia's 
Five-Year  Plan  provides  for  the  improvement  of  teaching,  secondary  and 
higher  education  and,  above  all,  technical  education.  Indonesia's  Eight-Year 
Pl?  i  has  as  on**  of  its  aims  the  expansion  of  facilities  in  secondarv  vocational 
and  technical  education. 

Everywhere  there  is  greater  demand  for  secondary  places  than  the  schools 
can  provide.  Entrance  examinations  arc  required  in  all  countries  of  the 
region  for  secondary  education  save  in  Malaya  where  the  Secondary  Entrance 
Examination  has  been  abolished,  though  t^e  State  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  first  cycle  has  been  retained  to  screen  admissions  to  the  higher  secondary 
level.  Throughout  the  region,  of  those  enL^ring  primary  schools,  less  than 
half  reach  thw  ^nd  of  the  course:  only  M-iLya  and  Sine:'pore  show  figures 
significantly  above  average.  Secondary  entrance  examinations  then  further 
severely  limit  the  numbers  entering  the  secondary  stage.  Once  admitted, 
however,  internal  retention  is  genera'.y  fairly  high,  about  70-75  per  cent  of 
the  entrants  reaching  the  major  examination  barriers,  though  here  again  the 
failure  rate  in  fui^l  examinations  remains  high. 

At  the  secondary  entrance  level  there  is  little  or  no  guidajicc  available 
conccrnini;  e  ither  choice  of  school  or  choice  of  career.  In  general,  the  grades 
obtained  in  the  entrance  examination  are  the  main  criteria  for  distribution 
between  academic  and  vocational  schools,  the  academic  schools  traditionally 
securing  the  more  promising  entrants.  It  has  been  said  in  Malaya  that  the 
candidates  for  the  trade  schools  have  not  only  been  rejected  by  general 

I.  Secondary  Technical  and  Vocational  Education  in  Underdeveloped  Countries  (Paris. 
Unesco,  i959.  Educational  Siudics  and  Documents,  No.  33). 
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secondary  schools,  but  apply  for  admission  to  trade  schools  only  after  un- 
successfully seeking  employment.  The  Philippines  state  that  in  secondary 
schools,  guidance  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  In  Malaya,  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  is  carrying  out  a  vocational  guidance  programme  in  co- 
operation, with  the  secondary  schools. 

The  great  majority  of  students  in  academic  secondary  schools  have  not 
been  adequately  prepared  for  the  labour  market  when  they  leave  school,  and 
comparatively  few  of  them  proceed  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  do  graduates  of  vocational  schools  always  find  it 
easy  to  obtain  employment.  A  study  of  vocational  school  graduates  in  Indo- 
nesia indicated  that  expectations  for  employment  were  much  higher  than  the 
openings  actually  available  and  that  there  was  almost  always  a  serious  time 
lag  between  conclusion  of  the  course  and  obtaining  employment. 

The  material  problems  of  secondary  education  are  inevitably  greater  than 
those  of  the  primary  school  New  and  appropriate  texts,  particularly  in  the 
science  fields,  are  desperately  rieeded.  The  specialized  needs  of  the  secondary 
school — library,  laboratories,  workshops — call  for  costly  equipment  and  sub- 
stantial buildings,  with  all  that  that  implies  in  maintenance.  The  secondary 
school  also  presents  a  number  of  social  problems  involving  the  acceptance 
or  denial,  of  co-education,  the  latter  implying  in  some  degree  a  rejection  of 
social  education,  its  broader  staffing  and  its  lower  overhead  costs.  Again  in 
many  instances,  the  housing  of  pupils  from  remote  areas  in  hostels,  in  ap- 
proved lodgings,  or  wherever  parents  can  find  a  bed,  presents  a  further  series 
of  problems  where  financial  considerations  are  apt  to  prevail  over  educa- 
tional criteria.  .  ../ 

A  modem  secondary  education  is  an  elaborate  process.  In  most  parts  of 
the  region  its  specialized  needs  are  met  in  the  teachers'  training  colleges:  the 
same  facilities  have  yet  to  appear  in  the  schools  where  the  elaborately  trained 
novice  is  more  often  than  not  equipped  solely  with  a  blackboard,  a  stjck  or 
two  of  chalk  and  his  own  courage.— ^ 

Teacher  training  at  the  secondary  level 

The  position  is  summarized  in  Table  6.  Such  training  for  future  teachers  in 
primary  schools  is  undertaken  in  all  countries  except  the  Philippines  where 
all  teacher  training  is  given  at  the  post-secondar>'  level.  Courses  range  from 
one  to  four  years,  Laos  and  Cambodia  being  the  only  countries  which  at. 
present  give  a  teacher-training  course  at  lower  secondary  level,  Laos  having 
a  four-year  post-primary,-  and  Cambodia  a  three-year  post-primary  c6ur;5e^ 
The  average  student-staff  ratio  is  32  :  1. 

Most  countries  hold  competitive  entrance  examinations  for  these  institu- 
tions and  make  student  teachers  an  allowance  during  the  period  of  training. . 

The  Manila  Centre  for  Teacher  Educators  sent  out  questionnaires  to 
countries  of  the  region  concerning  numbers  of  trained  and  untrained  teachers 
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Table  6.  Teacher-training  courses:  second  level' 


Country  and  year 


Length  of  training 
(years) 

Total  _   ■ 

number  of 

institutions  Preparatory 


school 
course 


Training 
counic 


Level  for  which  teachers 
are  trained 


T 

1-2 

Grades  1-4  and  5-7 

9 

1-2 

Grades  5-7 

6 

Primaiy 

10-12 

1-2 

Upper  prinrary 

and  lower  secondary 

6 

4 

Primary 

9 

3 

Primary 

6 

4 

Primary 

9 

3 

Primary 

11 

2 

Lower  secondary 

10 

20  . 

Primary 

12 

2 

Lower  secondary 

11(9) 

2(1)^ 

Primary 

Burma,  1963  6 
Cambodia,  1961  2 

Indvinesia,  1961  537 
Laos,  1962  4 
Malaya,  1963  16 

Thailand,  1963  29 

Viet-Nam,  1963  5 

L.  Data  for  Burma  and  Viet-Nam  have  been  taken  directly  from  national  sources;  all 
others  are  from  Educational  Situation  in  Asia,  op.  cit.  Vol.  2,  Part  II,  Table  10,  and 
Vol.  3,  Part  11,  Table  32. 

2.  Plans  are  under  way  to  raise  entrance  qualifications  to  Grade  9  pass. 

3.  Accelerated  course  of  one  year. 


in  primary  schools,  The  results  relating  to  the  year  1959-60  are  shown  in 
Table  7. 

The  following  countries  made  calculations  of  the  numbers  of  primary 

teachers  needed  for  the  compulsory  Education  Plan.^ 

Burma:  planned  to  open  five /more  training  institutions  (the  six  existing 
institutes  were  to  be  exclusively  engaged  in  re-training  in-service  teachers) 
with  an  annual  production  of  1,500  primary  teachers  a  year.  It  was 
expected  that  42,673  trained  teachers  would  be  available  in  1964-65. 

Indonesia:  by  1968-69  an  annual  production  of  about  45,000  teachers  will 
be  needed. 

Laos:  would  require  6,120  teachers  by  1967,  and  22,860  by  1980— salaries 
for  these  alone  would  exceed  the  present  national  budget  The  actual 
number  of  teachers  in  service  in  1961-62  was  2,576. 

Malaya:  the  estimated  output  of  teachers  for  1961-65  was  11,500.  The  new 
comprehensive  school  programme  would  require  over  4,700  new  teachers 
for  1964,  many  of  whom  would  come  from  present  primary-school 
teacbirs  or  school  leavers. 


1.  First  Meeting  of  Asian  Ministers  of  Education  (Tokyo,  1962),  p.  4-11. 
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Table  7,  Percentage  of  trained  primary  school  teachers,  1959/60 


Countiy 

Total 

Percentage 

numbers 

Burma 

35  857 

70,2 

Cambodia 

14  330 

31,1 

Indonesia  (includes  teachers  trained 

under  an  emergency  programme) 

205  860 

83.8 

Laos 

Malaya 

38  773 

64.5 

Philippines 

110  625 

95.4 

Singapore 

9131 

28,3 

Thailand 

88  531 

40,2  , 

Viet-Nam 

12  595 

40.7 

VieUNam:  the  number  of  teachers  in  training  in  1961-62  was  6,497. 

Between  1962  and  1966,  2,500  teachers  would  be  trained. 
In  all  countries,  teacher-training  institutions  at  the  second  level  are  main- 
tained by  the  central  governmental  authority.  Private  teacher-training 
institutions  are  found  in  Indonesia  (about  half  of  secondary  level  teacher- 
training  institutions  in  1959-60  were  private).  In  order  to  raise  the  quality 
of  teacher-training,  Malaya  is  planning  a  'sandwich*  course  for  in-service 
^  training  which  emphasizes  the  continuous  nature  of  teacher  education, 
Indonesia  has  set  up  research  centres  at  its  Faculties  of  Education^  and 
corresponcience  courses  have  been  used  extensively  for  emergency  training. 
Thailand,  in  addition  to  carrying  out  research  at  the  College  of  Education 
has  instituted  promotional  examinations  and  'twilight  courses' — evening 
courses  available  to  teachers  in  service  which  are  extremely  popular,  but 
which  are  limited  at  the  moment  to  the  College  of  Education  in  Bangkok, 
and  its  branch  at  Bangsaen,  some  65  miles  from  the  capital. 

The  question  of  the  recruitment,  training,  remuneration  and  terms  of 
service  of  teachers  in  primary  schools  throughout  the  region,  as  the  Manila 
Conference  npted,^  is  one  that  calls  for  major  research  programmes  and 
investigation.  It  may,  for  example,  be  questioned  whether  the  divorce  be- 
tween university  training  departments,  and  teachers' colleges,  whether  at  the 
second  or  third  level,  and  certainly  at  the  professional,  if  not  at  the  admin- 
istrative level,  is  in  the  interests  of  the  teaching  services  as  a  whole.^  Clearly 

1.  Recently  these  faculties  have  been  separated  from  the  universities  and  brought 
under  one  centralized  administration,  IKIP,  cf.  p,  252, 

2.  See  above,  p.  52. 

3.  See  also  p.  254-7  for  further  discussion  of  Jhis  question. 
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many  of  those  at  present  recruited  for  primary  education  are  not  capable  of 
working  to  higher  education  standards,  but  it  is  useless  to  rely  upon  either 
a  sense  of  vocation  or  of  escape  from  rural  labour  to  compensate  for  a  train- 
injg  which  is  not  based  upon  the  best  staff  available>  and  a  living  relationship 
with  current  educational  thought,  practice  and  research.  No  system  of  higher 
education  can  flourish  if  the  roots  of  its  undergraduates  are  poorly  planted 
in  the  primary  schools,  or  badly  nourished  in  the  secondary  schools.  In  both 
situations  there  is  an  inescapable  responsibility  with  the  senior  body  to 
explore  every  means  whereby  the  whole  process  of  education  is  a  continuous 
slope  and  not  a  series  of  escarpments  only  to  be  scaled  with  effort  and 
determination. 


11.  Higher  education 

The  number  of  institutions  of  higher  education  ^in  the  region  is  shown  in 
Table  8,  and  the  distribution  of  the  student  population  over  the  various -types 
of  institution  in  Table  9.  The  categories  are  universities,  technical  institutes, 
teacher-training  colleges,  and  'other  specialized  institutions'.  The  figures 


Table  8.  Numbers  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  1962/63 


Country 

Total 

Universities 

Technical 
institutions 

Teachcr- 

traioing 

colleges 

Other 

specialized 

institutions 

Burma 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Cambodia 

8 

2 

1 

4 

Laos. 

1 

1 

Indonesia* 

261 

26 

2 

3 

233 

Malaysia: 

Malaya 

11 

1 

1 

.    7  • 

2 

Singapore 

7 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Philippines 

416 

26 

2  ■ 

8 

380 

Thailand 

•  13 

1 

6 

1 

5 

Viet-Nam 

10 

■  ■  '  ■  3  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

:  1 .  ■  ■  ^ 

6' 

Total 

735 

63 

20 

635  ^ 

1.  The  UR AT  draft  report  on"  Indonesia  indicates  for  1964  a  total  of  271  institutions 
comprised  of  28  State  universities,  179  private  universities,  4  regional  State  teacher- 
training  centres  and  an  estimated  60  academies, 

2.  Information  not  available. 

3.  Including  two  schools  of  fine  arts  and  two  schools  ,  of  music.  , 
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should  be  read  with  some  caution.  Whilst,  in  general,  university  enrolment 
accounts  for  at  least  half  of  the  student  population,  the  Thai  figures  for 
universities  and  other  specialized  institutions  should  be  read  together,  since 
Medical  Science,  Law  and  Political  Science,  Agriculture,  and  Fine  Arts,  are 
at  the  moment  segregated  from  the  other  disciplines.  This  is  a  matter  of 
historical  development:  a  second  attempt  in  1964  to  merge  these  'faculty  uni- 
versities' within  a  reorganization  of  the  present  university  system  was  again 
unsuccessful.  The  Malaysian  figure  of  48.2  per  cent  is  low  since  teachers' 
training  colleges,  and  the  part-time  training  of  teachers  in  Singapore  are 
outside  the  university  system  (which  offers  only  post-graduate  studies  in 
education).  Nevertheless,  the  demand  for  additional  university  provision  in 
the  Federation  of  Malaysia,  whether  Malayan,  where  there  are  indications 
of  the  establishment  of  a  University  College  at.  Penang,  or  Federal,  embrac- 
ing the  growing  needs  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak,  is  abundantly  clear.  The  Indo- 
nesian figures  also  call  for  some  caution,  since  the  designation  of  a  number  of 
private  institutions,  whether  universities  or  in  the  specialized  category,  is 
not  clear. 

Institutes  of  technology  are  those  offering  technical  or  technical-scientific 
education  in  a  separate  institution.  Indonesia  has  tv;o  State  institutes  of 
technology  and  two  private  institutes.  Malaya  and  Singapore  figures  are  for 
the  Technical  College  and  the  Polytechnic  respectively.  The  figure  for 
Thailand  covers  the  two  Technical  Institutes  in  Bangkok-Thonburi,  but  not 
the  Faculties  of  Engineering  or  Architecture  at  Chulalongkorn  University. 
The  figure  for  the  Philippines  represents  only  institutes  of  technology  and  the 
Philippine  College  of  Arts  and  Trade.  It  does  not  include  regional  schools 
of  art  and  trade  which  are  listed  under  *Other'.  Viet-Nam  and  Cambodia 
offer  technical  subjects  only  in  separate  technical  institutions;  the  universities 
have  no  technical  faculties 

Teacher  training  in  Burma  refers  to  a  one-year  course  and  does  not  include 
the  university  degree  course:  Cambodia  is  represented  by  the  Insfitut 
National  Pedagogique  only.  Indonesian  figures  include  enrolments  in  pri- 
vate faculties  of  education  together  with  a  rough  estimate  of  5,000  students 
enrolled  in  government  training  courses  known  as  B  I  and  B  IL  Malaysian 
figures  cover  teacher  training  of  all  kinds,  technical,  specialized,  and  general, 
whether  given  in  Malaya  cr  in  England*  (except  for  small  numbers  in  the 
post-graduate  courses  at  the  universities)  and  the  Singapore  Teachers'  Col- 
lege which  offers  in-service  courses  only  to  part-lime  students.  The  Philip- 
pine figures  refer  to  colleges  devoted  entirely  to  teacher  training.  About 
six  tinres  this  number  arc  enrolled  in  education  courses  in  colleges  listed 
under  'Other',  forming  about  75  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  in  this  category. 


1.  The  two  Malayan  teacher-training  colleges  in  England  have  t>cen  discontinued  since 
1963  and  1964  respectively. 
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Table  10.  Public-private  distribution* 


Primary'  Sct.ondary'  Higher^ 


Country 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Public 

Public 

InstitU' 

enrol> 

institU' 

enrol" 

institu- 

enrot< 

tions 

ment 

tions 

ment 

t.ons 

ment 

Burma 

•/. 

94 

•/. 

61 

V. 

80 

100 

100 

Cambodia 

99 

95 

59 

100 

100 

Indonesia 

86 

80 

34 

78 

Malaya 

92 

98 

69 

80 

94 

Singapore 

40 

52 

35 

Philippir  s 

96 

95 

23 

36.8 

12 

12.5 

Thailand 

96 

88 

41 

56.1 

100 

100 

Viet-Nam 

60 

82 

20 

38.8 

90 

97 

. . .  =  Not  available. 

1 .  Percentages  are  given  of  the  total  for  each  level. 

2.  The  source  for  all  primary-level  figures,  except  Burma,  taken  from  direct  official 
sources  (including  registered  private  schools),  is  Educational  Situation  in  Asia,  op. 
cit..  Table  1,  p.  2. 

3.  The  source  for  all  secondary-level  figures  is  E.  A.  Pircs,  Primary  Teacher  Training 
in  Asia,  p,  271  (Bangkok,  Unesco,  1963).  This  source  records  no  private  schools  at 
either  level  for  Burma,  as  enrolments  in  private  institutions  are  not  normally  given 
in  national  educational  statistics.  However  in  1959/60,  the  latest  year  for  which 
such  data  were  available,  enrolment  in  private  schools  at  primary  level  was  5  per 
cent  (82,500  out  of  1,626,308)  and  at  the  secondary  level  was  2.7  per  cent 
(50,330  out  of  1,837,800).  It  appears  that  these  private  schools  were  still  operating, 
in  1963/64  since  reports  indicate  that  a  substxmtial  proportion  of  new  university 
entrants  were  graduates  of  private  and  mission  schools. 

4.  The  sources  for  higher  education  are  niisccllaneous  official  publications  from 
countries  concerned. 


Viet-Nam  offers  teacher  training  at  the  post-secondary  level  only  in  the 
universities. 

'Specialized  institutions'  covers  all  other  types  of  higher  education  not 
mentioned  above,  including  agricultural  colleges,  fine  arts  schools,  religious 
universities  and  colleges,  etc.,  and  the  Thai  faculty  universities.  The  very 
high  percentage  in  the  Philippines  covers  the  numerous  private  liberal  arts 
colleges  which  offer  two-,  three-  or  four-year  courses  predominantly  in  com- 
merce, education  and  related  subjects. 

Table  10  shows  the  incidence  of  private  institutions,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  private  sector  is  of  significance  only  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
Indonesia.*  The  Philippines  is  unique  both  in  the  extent  of  private  higher 
education  (87.5  per  cent)  and  in  its  system  of  commercial  profit-making 

I.  For  comments  on  private  universities,  sec  Chapter  9,  p.  291. 
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colleges  and  universities.  In  effect  this  has  left  the  two  State  universities  and 
a  number  of  other  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  free  to  limit  admis- 
sions to  student  of  higher  calibre. 

In  Indonesia,  private  higher  education  is  almost  exclusively  centred  in. 
non-scientific  subjects  and  private  institutions  are,  on  the '  whole^  much 
smaller  both  in  enrolments  and  in  courses  offered,  than  the  State  universities. 
A  law  was  passed  in  1962  which  regulates  private  higher  education  by  classify- 
ing institutions  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  may  be  allowed  to  give  their  own 
examinations  (equalized  institutions),  to  set  examinations  under  the  authority 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  (recognized)  or  to  enter  their  students  for  State 
university  examinations  (registered).^  Indonesia's  State  universities  have,  in 
most  cases,  evolved  from  private  institutions  which  have  demonstrated  their 
standards  and  stability  and  have  subsequently  applied  for  and  received  State 
support  in  return  for  State  control. 

Malaysia  and  Viet-Nam  are  the  only  other  countries  where  private  institu- 
tions exist.  In  Malaya,  two  teachers'  colleges  are.  conducted  by  religious 
organizations  but  enter  their  students  for  State  examinations;  in  Singapore, 
there  are  two  theological  colleges  in  addition  to  the  Chinese  liberal  arts  col- 
lege Ngee  Ann,  and  the  hitherto  private  Chinese  University  Nanyang,  which 
is  rapidly  passing  more  and  more  under  State  control,  and  is  thus  counted  as 
a  public  institution.  In  Viet-Nam  there  is  only  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dalat,  but  proposals  have  been  made  for  a  Buddhist  University,  and  this 
mayjyelLbe.,aipj:ivate  institution. 

The  basic  organization  of  university  courses  in  each  of  the  countries  *  of 
the  region  is  "summarized  below. 

Burma.  A  two-year  general  intermediate  course  is  required,  and  can  be 
taken  at  either  the  universities  of  Rangoon  and  Mandalay  or  at  their  several 
branch  colleges.  Courses  then  continue  for  two  further  years  for  a  B.A.,  and 
three  years  for  a  B.A.  honours  degree  in  arts  or  science.  Three  years  are 
also  required  for  a  degree  in  agriculture,  for  engineering  or  a  further  five 
years  for  medicine.  Law  and  education  are  only  offered'as"  graduate,  courses 
after  an  initial  arts  degree  and  require  a  minimum  of  two  years  for  their 
completion. 

Cambodia,  The  university  is  composed  of.  separate  schools  or  faculties  which 
-  are  still  in  the  process  of  unification.  Examinations  mark  the  standards—of 
capacitCy  usually  tWo  years  after  the  dipldme  d'etude  superieure  premier 
cycle  (i.e.,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth  grade)  or  the  licence,  usually  four 
years  after  the  baccalaureat—z  student  must  obtain  certificats  in  a  vairiety 
of  subjects  to  obtain  the  //certc^e.  Medical  students;  after  four  years'  study, 

1.  A  possible  fourth  category  consists  of  institutions  which  have  applied  for  registration 
and  whose  credentials  are  still  under  consideration. 
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have  been  completing  their  qualifications  with  a  further  three  years  in  France. 
Certificates  are  also  awarded  for  one-year  preparatory  courses  in  arts  and 
in  science. 

Indonesia.  Progression  is  by  ^stages'  rather  than  by  years,  though  there  is  a 
rough  equivalence. 

Stage  1.  Propaedeutic,  usually  one  year. 

Stage  2.  Sardjana  mud  a  or  bakaloreat,  usually  two  years. 

Stage  3.  Sardjana,  usually  two  years. 

A  first  degree  in  engineering,  however,  now  requires  a  minimum  of  only 
four  to  four-and-a-half  years.  A  degree  in  medicine  requires  six  years, 

Laos.  The  political  situation  has  not  permitted  visits  to  Laos  by  the  study *s 
consultants:  however,  such  statistical  material  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
obtain  is  assembled  in  the  country  profile,  and  used  when  possible  in  regional 
tables  in  this  report. 

The  paucity  of  references  to  Laos  is  also  explained  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  as  yet  no  real  university  in  the  country.  The  institution  called  Sisavang 
Vong  is  a  grouping  of  the  National  Centre  for  Political,  Administrative  and 
Legal  Studies,  the  National  Centre  for  Education,  and  the  School  for 
Medicine;  but  apart  from  a  few  in-service  courses  for  administrators  the 
teaching  stops  at  the  baccalaureat  level.  There  are  plans  for  establishing  a 
school  of  agriculture,  a  national  library  and  a  national  museum,  the  whole 
complex  to  form  a  cite  universitaire.  All  forms  of  higher  education  have 
been  followed  abroad. 

Malaya.  In  the  Arts  Faculty  students  study  three  subjects  in  the  first  year 
and  may  specialize  in  the  second  and  third  years.  A  *unit  system'  has  been 
established  in  arts  to  replace  the  former  system  of  s^-jcialist  courses  (formerly 
called  honours,  to  which  students  were  admitted  on  performance  in  the 
first-year  examinations).  Honours  degrees  may  now  be  awarded  on  merit  for 
the  general  as  well  as  for  the  specialist  degree.  In  the  Science  Faculty, 
honours  requires  a  fourth  year;  admittance  is  on  the  basis  of  performance 
in  the  bachelor's  examination.  The  degrees  in  engineering  and  medicine 
require  four  and  six  years  of  study  respectively. 

The  Philippines.  Most  degree  courses  require  four  years,  but  special  pre- 
paratory courses  are  held  for  law,  medical  subjects,  and  some  technical 
subjects.  Engineering  requires  five,  and  medicine  eight,  years  of  study,  the 
length  of  the  courses  ofi'ering  some  form  of  compensation  for  the  short 
school  life  of  ten  years.  It  is  fairly  simple  in  the  first  two  years  to  transfer 
from  one  course  to  another  within  the  same  institution.  The  unit  system  is 
used,  students  choosing  electives  and  following  prescribed  courses  in  a  major 
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and  usually  two  minor  subjects.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  degrees  and 
awards. 

Singapore,  At  the  University  of  Singapore  a  pass  degree  in  arts  or  science  is 
awarded  after  a  minimum  of  three  years'  study,  and  an  honours  degree  in 
science  after  four.  At  Nanyang  University  a  first  degree  requires  a  minimum 
of  four  years'  study.  Medicine  requires  a  minimum  of  six  years'  study  (in- 
cluding a  pre-medical  year)  for  the  award  of  a  degree.  At  the  Singapore 
Polytechnic,  a  professional  engineering  diploma  or  a  degree  at  present 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Singapore  may  be  obtained  after  four  years, 
a  diploma  in  accountancy  after  three,  and  in  architecture  after  not  less  than 
five  years. 

Thailand.  Institutions  in  Bangkok  other  than  Chulalongkorn  and  Thammasat 
have  heretofore  specialized  in  one  field  only — i.e.,  medicine,  agriculture,  fine 
arts,  etc.,  but  a  plan  is  under  way  to  diversify  higher  education  so  that  one 
institution  will  offer  both  arts  and  science-technology  courses.  A  diploma  is 
generally  awarded  after  three  years  of  study,  and  a  first  degree  after  four 
or  five  years.  Medicine  requires  at  least  seven  years, 

Viet-Nam.  A  first  degree  normally  requires  from  four  to  five  years  of  study, 
and  the  student  must  complete  the  five  certificats  de  licence  for  the  licence- 
es-lettres  and  four  for  the  licence-es-science  degree.  Medicine,  including  the 
preparatory  year,  requires  seven  years  of  study. 

Higher  education  is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  largest  cities  in  the  Philippines 
and  Indonesia  and  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  other  countries.  Where  the 
private  sector  is  significant  there  is  a  wider  scatter  but  even  these  institutions 
are  concentrated  in  the  highly  populous  areas,  Luzon  in  the  Philippines 
and  Java  in  Indonesia. 

The  concentration  of  institutions  of  higher  education  is  also  reflected  in  the 
siting  of  secondary  schools.  Xn  Malaya,  until  very  recently  there  was  no  school 
offering  university  preparatory  studies  in  the  east  coast  provinces  at  all,  and 
all  university  preparatory  classes  were  situated  in  a  few  large  towns.  Indonesia 
is  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  urban-rural  imbalance  by  the  development 
of  a  State  university  in  each  of  the  provinces,  inch'ding  West  Irian. 

The  location  and  urban  character  of  the  universities  of  the  region  are 
matters  to  receive  further  consideration  in  this  report.*  The  decision  as  to 
whether  to  develop  existing  institutions  or  to  break  entirely  new  ground  when 
expansion  is  necessary,  involves  a  vast  range  of  factors  from  finance  to  com- 
munication, from  politics  to  climate,  from  local  patriotism  to  national  needs. 


I.  See  p.  296-300  and  p.  313-18, 
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ENROLMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  AND  WASTAGE  IN  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

It  is  easier  to  obtain  data  on  enrolment  than  on  graduation  figures,  but  the 
following  example:',  illustrate  one  of  the  major  current  problems  of  uni- 
versities throughout  the  region,  the  ravages  of  wastage,  particularly  during 
the  first  year,  which  gravely  limit  the  productivity  of  almost  all  universities, 
and  from  which  Malaya  alone,  with  its  comparatively  high  entrance  require- 
ments and  presently  uncrowded  facilities  appears  to  be  largely  exempt. 

^  Burma 

Table  11  indicates  the  rate  of  progression  through  the  year-by-year  examina- 
tions at  the  University .  of  Rangoon  for  two  periods  prior  to  the  1964  re- 
organization. Of  a  token  1,000  students  taking  the  first-year  examination, 
only  500  passed  in  1955/56.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  repeaters 
evidently  joined  the  successful  500  in  the  second-year  examination,  which 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  group  passed.  At  the  end  of  the  intermediate 
stage  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  drop-out,  as  only  286  applied  for 
the  third-year  examination,  about  half  of  them  passing.  Again  there  are 
repeaters  for  the  final  examination,  for  which  the  pass  rate  is  still  less  than 
half.  The  same  comments  may  be  made  on  the  1961/62  figures,  save  that 
there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  successful  candidates  at  the 
final  intermediate  stage  continuing  with  university,  work. 

It  is  clear  that  (a)  large  numbers  are  lost  through  the  yearly  examinations 
for  promotion  to  the  next  level;  (b)  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
repeaters;  (c)  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  enter  university 
finish  the  four-year  course;  and  (d)  the  situation  shows  some 'improvement, 
though  the  wastage  rate  is  still  high.  Again,  as  with  the  first  two  levels,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  trace  a  cohort  through  the  system,  but  if  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  eventual  survival  rate  of  repeaters  is  high  the  wastage  is 
actually  heavier  than  the  figures  appear  to  indicate.  . 


Table  11.  University  of  Rangoon:  wastage  rates 


Enrolments  and  passes 

1955/56. 

1961/62 

Intermediate  *A'  enrolled  ^ 

1  000 

1  000 

Passing  'A'  examination 

500 

570 

Intermediate*. 'BV  enrolled 

671 

724 

Passing  'B':  examination 

400 

-  478 

Bachelor  *A'  enrolled 

286 

404 

Passing  *A'  examination 

143 

231. 

Bachelor  *B'  enrolled 

186 

262 

Passing  *B'  examination 

114 

185 
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Indonesia  . 

Such  data  as  are  available  show  a  marked  concentration  in  the  first  year  of 
undergraduate  studies  (see  Table  12). 

The  number  of  repeaters  in  the  first  stage  is  available  only  for  1956,  when 
percentages  varied  between  30  and  66,  averaging  44.  Repeater  rates  were 
much  higher  in  State  universities  than  in  private  institutions  (46  per  cent 
to  21  per  cent)  and  much  higher  in  scientific-technical  subjects,  mostly  in 
State  universities,  than  in  arts.  The  high  proportions  generally  of  first-stage" 
students  may  be  ascribed,  (a)  to  the  'free  study  system'  under  which  students 
frequently  postponed  presenting  themselves  for  examination  until  they  felt 
adequately  prepared — a  factor  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  went 
part-time  students  working  as  well  as  studying;  (b)  to  the  rapid  rate  of 
growth  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  there  being  larger  enrolments 
each  year;  and  (c)  to  the  establishment  of  many  new  institutions  which  had 
not  developed  beyond  the  first  stage. 


Table  12.  Proportion  of  first-stage  students  to  total  enrolment 


; 1956 

I960 

Field  of 
study 

State 

universilies 

Private 
universittcs 

State 

universities 

Private 
universities 

1 .  ■ 

%  .         ■■>      .  . 

% 

/a 

% 

Arts 

59.4 

73.0 

45.0 

64.2 

Science 

65.0 

61.0 

45.2 

54.1 

The  Philippmes  , 

A  calculation  similar  to  that  for  Burma  has  been  made  for  the  Philippines, 
but  data  on  examination  results  are  not  available  (see  Table  13). 

Except  for  private  institutions,  the  biggest  drop-out  occurs  after  the  two- 
year  'associate'  level.  There  is  also  a  high  rate  of  wastage  in  that  compar- 


Table  13.  Distribution  of  enrolment  in  Philippine  universilies 


Year 

 ■  

State  universities 
and  colleges 

Other  public 
instilutions 

Private 
institutions 

I 

1000 

1000 

1  000 

II 

■  770  r  ^  : 

710 

650 

III 

420 

270  ' 

■  430 

IV 

340 

220 

350 
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alivcly  small  numbers  finish  ihc  four-year  course  though  the  initial  entry, 
particularly  in  the  private  institutions,  is  extremely  large,  with  all  that  that 
implies  in  quality. 

TfMtland 

Information  is  available  for  only  two  universities,  and  for  different  years — 
enrolments  for  each  year  arc  shown  per  thousand  of  the  total  enrolment 
(Table  14). 

The  drop  between  years  III  and  IV  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  students,  particularly  in  agriculture,  leave  with  an  'associate' 
diploma. 

In  the  University  Medical  School,  admission  has  been  so  selective  that 
drop-out  due  to  examinat'on  failure  has  been  very  low:  since  1959,  the 
failure  rate  in  examinations  at  each  level  has  averaged  4.5  of  onrolrjcnt  in 
the  first  two  and  2.2  in  the  last  two  years. 

TAhm  14.  Year  of  course  by  1,000  of  total  enrolments 


4.*huIaton«kom  Katclurt 
Vtar  iJKvcfvty,  Univcr»ily. 

19.2/63  1961/62 


I  328  239 

II  252  242 

III  220  227 

IV  166  149 
V  34»  132 

VP  ^  11 


1.  Architecture,  the  only  five-year  course. 

2.  Only  veterinary  science. 


Vict-Nam 

The  class  distribution  of  students  enrolled  at  Saigon  during  19S6/S7  and 
1962/63  in  certain  courses  is  shown  in  Table  15. 

Three  points  arc  to  be  noted:  (a)  the  high  wastage  rate  in  law;  (b)  the  well 
balanced  distribution  of  class  enrolments  in  cngineeritig,  for  which  there 
are  strict  entrance  examinations;  and  (c)  the  balanced  enrolments  in  the  last 
four  years  of  medicine,  a  majority  of  the  drop-outs  apparently  taking  place 
before  the  third  year, 

A  major  question  provoked  by  this  section  of  the  report  is  the  subsequent 
fate  of  those  who  have  dropped  out.  A  number  of  investigations  into  what  use 
has  been  made  of  the  partial  training  acquired,  and  whether  other  types  of 
institutions  might  have  produced  more  effective  results,  is  certainly  called  for. 
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Tadle  15.  Percentage  distribution  of  class  cnrolinents  in  law»^  engineering'  and 
medicine*  at  Saigon,  1956/57  and  1962/63 


Law 

(thrce*yeir  course) 

(four'yeir  course) 

1962/63 

Medicine 
(tix'year  course) 

1956/ 57 

1962/63 

1956/57 

1962/6) 

I 

V. 

Ill 

v. 

74.0 

% 

32.0 

V. 

25.8 

28.2 

II 

19.0 

18.0 

25,0 

23.2 

19.4 

III 

8.0 

22.0 

14.9 

17.6 

IV 

21.0 

14.2 

13.7 

V 

12.7 

12.0 

VI 

9.2 

9.1 

1.  Faculties  of  University' of  Saigon. 

2.  National  Technical  Centre. 


Table  16.  Total  enrolments  and  percentage  distribution 
between  science/technology  and  arts 


Country 
and  year 


Toil] 

population 
(thouiandv) 


Higher  education 


No.  per 
10,000 


Total 

enrolment 


All  Kientific     . ,,  -,1,., 


Burma,  1962/63 

21  505 

8 

16  880 

35.7 

V. 
64.3 

Cambodia,  1962 

5  447 

3 

1  411 

36.4 

63.6 

Indonesia,  1962 

97  019 

10 

97  102» 

22.4 

77.6 

Malaysia,'  1962 

11  627* 

31.0 

69.0 

Philippines,  1959/60 

27  456 

101 

276  290 

30. 1» 

8.9 

Thailand,  1961/62 

26  990 

18 

49  818' 

27.0 

73.0 

Viet-Nam,'  1962 '63 

14  100 

14 

19  135 

43.0 

57.0 

1.  Including  teacher  training. 

2.  Total  enrolments  include  a  conservative  estimate  of  5,000  in  academies  run  by  other 
ministries;  roughly  half  of  these  are  in  scientific  fields. 

3.  Includes  Singapore,  but  not  Sabah  and  Sarawak,  where  for  the  moment  thrre  is  no 
higher  education. 

4.  Includes  3,000  part-time  students  in  teacher  training. 

5.  It  is  possible  that  a  number  of  science  students  are  hidden  in  the  liberal  arts  category 
and  not  represented  here. 

6.  Includes  1,700  part-time  students  in  teacher  training  and  29,000  part-time  students 
at  Thammasat 

7.  In  Viet-Nam  it  is  possible  to  enrol  in  more  than  one  faculty  at  a  time:  there  may  f>e 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  such  duplicaticn.  The  science  proportion  here  represents 
mostly  students  in  science  rather  than  \:\  other  technological  subjects,  unlike  the 
other  countries. 
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TAtstt  18.  Percentage  distribution  of  enrolments  (third  lev^l) 


Country  Ajsri-       .  .  F.du-  EpKinccr-    Law  anJ 

-it   Ari%  .  .  ,  -i  MWial        McJicinc  .Science 

and  year  culture  cation        m^;  science 


Burma,  1962/63 

1.5 

41.9 

9.3 

5.4 

13.1 

8.7 

20  J 

Cambodia,  1962 

I3.I 

14.2 

5.7 

36.3 

22.2 

8.5 

Indonesia,  1962* 

3.4 

19.5 

23.5 

8.4 

34.6 

7.6 

3.0 

Malaysia  and 

Singapore.  1962 

1.3 

23.3 

36.4 

11.6 

9.3 

6.6 

11.5 

Philippines,  1959/60= 

3.4 

17.8 

18.7 

15.3 

33.4 

10.3 

1.1 

Thailand.  1961/62 

4.2 

4.1 

6.5 

13.6 

62.5 

6.3 

2.8 

Viet-Nam.  1962/63 

I.O 

33.8 

5.6 

2.4 

18.: 

16.4 

22.7 

Average 

3.3 

18.3 

18.0 

12.7 

34.8 

9.4 

3.5 

1.  The  URAT  draft  report  for  Indonesia  gives  the  following  percentage  breakdowns 
for  1964  for  public  universities  only:  agriculture,  5.7;  arts,  4.7;  education,  26,1^; 
engineering.  6.9;  law  and  social  science,  39 J;  medicine,  13.3;  science,  3.3. 

2.  The  URAT  draft  report  on  the  Philippines  gives  the  1961/62  percentage  distribution 
as  follows:  agriculture,  1.8;  arts,  15.9;  educa  on,  22.8;  enginecung.  10.5;  law  and 
social  science,  38.3;  medicine,  9.5;  science,  1.2. 


Tabic  16  (Total  enrolments  and  percentage  distribution  between  science/ 
technology  and  arts)  and  Tables  17  and  18  (Distribution  of  enrolments  by 
subject  and  percetilage  dislribulion  of  enrolments)  have  all  been  Ccilculalcd 
on  the  basis  of  total  enrolments.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  impossible  to 
identify  and  thus  to  exclude  students  enrolled  in  those  courses  which  di  not 
lead  to  full  degree  qualifications,  such  as  assoeialeships  in  the  Philippines 
and  diplomas  in  Thailand  or  diploma  or  sardjanu  nuula  courses  in  Indonesia. 
Consequently  the  data  given  in  these  three  tables  include  enrolments  in 
various  types  of  higher  education  institutions,  such  as  liberal  arts  colleges 
(in  the  Philippines),  teachers*  colleges,  polytechnics,  and  institutions  oiTering 
courses  leading  to  degrees  but  controlled  by  ministries  other  than  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  The  tables  also  include  all  part-time  enrolments. 
(Sec  Tabic  9:  Enrolment  by  type  of  institution,  for  full-time  equivalents.) 

There  is  a  distinct  preponderance  of  enrolments  in  the  arts  over  the  science 
subjects,  the  ratio  for  arts  (including  social  sciences),  all  scientific  and 
technical  subjects,  and  teacher  education  being  53  :  29  :  18.  Furthermore, 
with  the  exception  of  Viel-Nam  and  Burma^  enrolments  in  the  natural 
sciences  arc  exceptionally  low.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  appreciated 
that  there  is  a  considerable  concentration  of  part-lime  students  in  the  arts 
subjects. 
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Data  on  distribution  by  sex  are  available  only  for  isolated  faculties  or  insti- 
tutions, and  then  for  varying  years.  However,  a  general  pattern  emerges:  in 
all  countries  except  the  Philippines,  the  average  ratio  ,  for  enrolments  of 
women  is  about  20  per  cent.  In  the  Philippines  it  averages  about  45  per  cent, 
with  a  tremendous  rise  in  faculties  of  education  to  80-90  per  cent.  Every- 
where female  ratios  are  low  in  engineering  and  agriculture,  higher  in  medi- 
cine and  science  and  highest  in  arts  and  education.  The  question  is  developed 
further  in  Chapter  6. 

OUTPUTS  BY  FIELDS  OF  STUDY 

It  has  proved  even  more  difficult  to  analyse  the  output  of  the  universities 
than  to  secure  details  of  enrolments:  it  will,  however,  have  been  gathered 
from  the  comments  on  wastage  above  that  there  is  a  deep  gulf  between  input 
and  output.  Recent  figures  of  the  output  by  field  of  study  (a)  for  universities, 
and  (b)  for  all  other  post-secondary  institutions  are  given  in  Table  19. 

Teacher  training 

Two  categories  of  teachers  must  be  considered:  (a)  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  trained  in  post-secondary  teacher-training  institutes  of  less  than  uni- 
versity standing;  (b)  secondary  teachers  trained  in  universities  at  graduate 
and  diploma  level.  A  number  of  university  graduates  also  enter  the  teaching 
profession  without  receiving  any  training,  whether  as  university  teachers  or 
as  specialists  in  secondary  schools;  no  data  are  available  to  enable  a  numer- 
ical assessment  to  be  made. 

.  The  figures  for  Burma  shown  in  Part  I  of  Table  20  represent  a  one-year 
course  after  ten  years  of  schooling  to  prepare  teachers  for  middle  schools. 
Malaya  has  a  two-year  course  following  ten  to  eleven  years  of  schooling. 
Thai  figures  for  graduates  from  the  provincial  teachers'  colleges  are  not 
available,  but  enrolments  for  degree  training  courses  requiring  two  years  or 
more  of  post-secondary  training  were  about  1,500  in  1962;  some  500  graduates 
from  these  courses  might  be  expected,  . 

In  Part  II  of  Table  20  figures  for  Burma  do  not  include  post-graduate 
(B.Ed.)  degree-holders  as  they  already  have  a  first  degree  qualification.  For 
Singapore,  the  figures  refer  to  post-graduate  diplomas  in  education,  usually 
awarded  after  one  year's  full-time  study  and  training.  For  the  Philippines 
the  graduates  will  teach  both  in  primary  and  in  secondary  schools.  For 
Thailand  diploma-holders  (two-  or  three-year  courses  instead  of  the  full 
four-year  course)  as  well  as  full  graduates  are  included;  for  Indonesia  only 
the  holders  of  the  full  five-year  wd/^J/ia  degree  are  shown:  the  much  more 
numerous  sardjana  muda  graduates  (three-year  course)  or  teachers  trained 
in  the  B.  l  and  B.  II  emergency  courses,  are  not  represented— data  are  not 
available. 
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Table  20.  Graduates  of  teacher-training  colleges  and  faculties  of  education 


Graduates       Si^i'^^'^  ^""^  CrBduates  . 


I.  Graduates  of  teacheMraining  colleges    IL  Graduates  of  faculties  of  education 

(including  graduates   taking  diploma 


courses) 

Burma 

Burma 

1956/57 

345 

1951/52 

47 

1959/60 

.  492 

1962/63 

494 

Cambodia 

Indonesia 

1959/60 

91 

1953/54 

8 

1961/62 

98 

1959/60 

626 

Indonesia 

Singapore 

1958/59  . 

650*  " 

1950/51 

10 

Malaya 

1961/62  . 

58 

1954/55  . 

279 

Philippines 

1962/63 

1  061 

1957/58 

8058 

Thailand 

1960/61  , 

II  579 

,  1957/58 

1022 

Thailand 

1961/62 

1402 

1957/58 

295 

1961/62 

325 

Viet-Nam  • 

:•  1955/56 

24 

■  1962/63 

223 

1.  special  diploma -holders  (B.  I  and  B..II)  only. 


Public  and  business  administration 

Increasing  recognition  is  being  given  to  the  importance  of  these  studies  in  ai 
developing  society.  In  her  new  regional  universities  Indonesia  is  setting  up 
four  faculties  of  pubHc  or  business,  adniinistratipn;/ Malaya  is  planning  a 
school  of  public  administration  in  her  Department  of  Economics,^  Singapore 
has  set  up  an  Institute  of  Management,  and  Burma,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  has  expanded  studies  ip  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  Rangoon  University.  In  Thailand  the  objectives  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration  at  Thammasat  University  include  the  provision  of  graduate 
studies  carrying  out  relevant  research  for  government  administration,  and  the 
operation  of  in-service  courses  for  government  ojSicials  (some  3-4,000  students 
had  already  followed  such  courses,  largely  on  a  part-time  basis,  by  1962). 

1.  Despite  a  caveat  from  Hunter  (see  Vol.  Ill,  Part  1,  fr/^'/z-Zeve/  Manpower  for 
Development). 


Country  and 
yfcar 
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Under  a  contract  with  Indiana  University,  American  professors  are  pro- 
vided, and  a  number  of  Thai  students  sent  abroad  for  further  training  after 
selection  by  a  competitive  examination.  The  institute  has  limited  admission 
to  40-50  full-time  students  each  year,  and  each  ministry  of  the  government 
contributes  two  of  its  graduate  officers:  who  are  eligible  for  further  promotion 
and  have  a  good  command  of  English.  If  their  progress  is  satisfactory,  they 
are  given  leave  of  absence  with  pay;  if  not,  they  are  recalled  after  the  end 
of  the  first  year..  Students  follow  courses  for  eighteen  months,  and  on  the 
successful  completion  of  an  examination  may  prepare  a  thesis  for  an  M.A., 
which  is  completed  by  a  viva  voce  examination.  About  10  per  cent  of  the 
students  actually  enter  upon  this  stage. 

Arts  and  law 

Over  half  of  all  enrolments  in  institutions  of  higher  education  are  in  these 
fields,  which  exhibit  an  alarming  rate  of  wastage,  the  ratio  of  graduates  to 
enrolments  being  about  10  per  cent.  Table  21  indicates  the  growing  output  of 
the  faculties  concerned. 

In  countries  where  many  of  the  students  pay  their  own  way  . enrolment  in 
these  fields  is  particularly  high  since  these  are  the  least  expensive  courses 
—a  commentary  both  on  the  burning  desire  for  a  university  education,  and 
also  on  the  need  for  guidance  services  at  the  secondary  level. 


Table  21.  Graduates  in  arts  and  law. 


Country  and  year 

Gruduutcs  • 

Country  and  year 

Graduates 

Burma 

Philippines  - 

1951/52 

•  120 

■1957/58. 

.    18  054 

1960/61 

729 

1959/60 

19  117 

Ccinibodia 

Thailand 

1952/53 

2 

1953/54 

502 

1960/61 

(15) 

1961/62 

1  822 

Indonesia 

Viel-Nam  . 

1952/53    ,  f. 

20 

1955/56 

:  "  51 

1961/62:.:/; 

3718 

1962/63  . 

.  234 

Malaysia 

1950/51 

48' 

1961/62 

251^ 

1 .  Singapore. 

2.  Singapore  and  Malaya. 
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Science 

In  all  countries,  the  production  of  graduates  from  the  sciences  as  distinct 
from  medicine,  technology  and  agriculture  is  very  low  indeed!  Even 'ia~  the 
Philippines  where  enrolments  are  large,  only  1  per  cent  of  graduates  in 
1960  were  in  science.  In  Indonesia,  although  the  over-all  ratio  of  science- 
technology  to  arts  graduates  is  fair  (44  per  cent),  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion graduate  in  mathematics,  in  physics,  chemistry  or  other  natural  sciences. 
Only  in  Burma  (8  per  cent),  and  Malaysia  (12  per  cent),  are  there  over  5  per 
cent  of  students  in  such  courses,  and  in  all  countries  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  /pure'  is  less  than  in  the  'applied'  sciences. 

Agriculture 

Indonesia  has  already  trebled  the  production  of  graduates  from  university 
faculties,  and  by  1970  instead  of  producing  100-125  graduates  a  year  from 
one  faculty  (Bogor)  some  seven  other  existing  faculties  will  have  begun 
contribuling  and  thirteen  additional  planned  faculties  should  be  in  action. 

.  In  the  Philippines,  over  75  per  cent  of  the  graduates  come  frorn  the  State 
university  and  colleges,  but  here  too  jOutput  more  than  doubled  from  359  to 
789  in  the  four-year  period  1957-60.jrhailand  has  increased  her  production  at 
a  lower  rate,  but  in  less  than  ten  years  has  more  than  doubled  output  from 
the  agricultural  university,  from  214  in  1953  to  574  in  1961/62.  (It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  more  than  half  of  these  figures,  unlike  those  of 
Indonesia,  represent  graduates  of  the  three-year  diploma  course.)  Again,  the 
creation  of  two  new  universities,  one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  north-east, 
will  add  to  the  stock  of  agriculturists.^ 

Up  to  the  present,  Burma,  and  Viet-Nam  have  not  appreciably"  increased 
the  output  of  agricuUural  graduates:  Burma  has  produced  an  average  of 
about  51  per  year  between  1961  and  1964,  and  Viet-Nam  some  50  graduates 
3'carly  from  the  agricuUural  college  moved  from  Bao-Loc  to  Saigon  in  .  1961. 
Malaya  on  the  other  hand  has  added  an  output  of  some  25  university 
graduates  to  a  diploma  output  of  20-30  from,  the  agricultural  college. 

Engineering 

In  engineering,  data  are  available  only  for  varied  years,  but  all  countries 
show  at  least  a  doubhng  of  output  (see  Table  22).  ; 

The  Indonesian  production  of  engineers  up  to  1961/62  was  almost  entirely 
confmed  to  the  Bandung  Insthute  of  Technology,  which  with  the  adoption 
of  the  'guided  study'  system  has  increased  its  graduate-enrolment  ratio  yery 
considerably.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  this  trend  will  continue  and  that, 

1.  But  see  below,  Chapler  5,  p.  )37  for  comment  on  this  output. 
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Table  22.  Engineering  graduates  in  selected  countries 


Country  1953/54  1957/58  1958/59  1961/62  1962/63 


Burma  52  ...  .  •  •  244 

Indonesia  11  ...  162' 

Malaysia  64  ...  .  -  -  159 

Thailand  108  ...  ..-  234* 

Viet-Nam  ...  23  ...  ...  48 


1.  This  figure  is  probably  too  low.  1959/60  figures  indicated  total  graduates  in  sciences 
as  2,796;  these  would  undoubtedly  include  the  lower  degree  sardjana  muda,  but  if 
engineering  bore  the  same  proportion  to  total  graduates  as  in  earlier  years,  a  figure 
as  high  as  1,000  might  be  expected;  the  figure  of  162  is  quite  clearly  the  output 
of  the  sardjana  degree  or  a  four-  to  five-year  course. 

2.  Docs  not  include  diploma  holders. 


including  the  new  output  from  the  Surabaja  Technological  Institute,  the 
five  other  State  engineering  faculties  and  some  ten  private  faculties,  plus  the 
several  academics  which  specialize  in  this  field,  production  will  undoubtedly 
double  again  before  1970. 

The  expansion  of  engineering  in  Thailand  is  closely  related  to  the  type  of 
agricultural  training  to  be  given  in  the  new  Technical  Institute  at  Khonkaen. 
Malaysia  foresees  no  new  development  in  the  immediate  future  and  only 
a  moderate  expansion  of  the  present  faculty:  engineering  is  a  profession 
entered  almost  solely  by  the  Chinese.  TTie  development  of  the  Singapore 
Polytechnic  into  a  Technical  University  is  discussed  in  Chapter  5.  Viet- 
Nam's  production-is  largely  absorbed  at  present  by  the  armed  forces  and  is 
still  one  of  the  smallest  in  relation  to  population  in  the  region. 

! 

Medicine  ^  ^ 

The  production  of  graduates  in  medicine  dees  not\how  the  same  rapid  rate 
of  increase  as  in  agriculture  or  engineering  but  progress  has  been  fairly 
steady  in  all  countries  (see  Table  23). 

The  composition  of  these  figures  may  differ  considerably:  the  Philippines 
include  nurses,  dentists  and  pharmacists;  Indonesia  and  Malayita  exclude 
li:^  nurses.  Cambodia  until  recently  produced  only  officiers  de  satuc  who,  to 
complete  a  medical  degree,  had  to  study  for  three  additional  years  in  France. 
Now,  a  full  medical  course  is  available,  and  twelve  fully  qualified  c'  ctors 
graduated  in  1962.  Indonesia  will  undoubtedly  begin  producing  doctors  in 
far  greater  numbers  since,  although  up  to  the  present  only  one  or  two  institu- 
tions have  been  producing  graduates,  the  programme  of  training  the  neces- 
sary medical  school  lecturers  through  contract  arrangements  will  provide 
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Table  23.  Medical  graduates  in  selected  countries 


Country  1950/51     1953/54      1955/56       1957/58         1960/61  1961/62  1962/63 


Burma  J9  —  102  —  —  139  166 

Cambodia  —  —  —  —  —  122  — 

Indonesia  16  —  77  —  —  250+  — ' 

Malaysia  29  —  65  —  —  101  — 

Philippines  —  —  2  945  5  655  —  — 

Thailand  —  398  —  ^  —  392 

Viet-Nam  ~  —  40  89  94  121  156 


I.  According  to  the  Eight- Year  Plan,  there  would  be  695  graduates  in  medicine  by 
1964/65. 


more  and  more  staff  for  the  rest  of  the  faculties  and  by  1970  the  eighteen 
existing  faculties  should  be  producing  a  regular  output  of  graduates. 

Thailand  is  now  planning  the  establishment  of  a  new  medical  school  in 
Bangkok;  Burma  has  stated  that  her  new  policy  is  to  increase  emphasis  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  she  has  already  opened  a  second  medical  school  in 
Rangoon, 

Viet-Nam  has  almost  quadrupled  production  over  the  seven-year  period 
1955/56-1962/63  and  a  further  expansion  of  the  existing  faculty  is  planned 
as  soon  as  politico-economic  conditions  permit, 

Malaysia's  production  will  increase  before  1970  when  the  new  faculty,  with 
almost  the  same  capacity  as  the  present  faculty  in  Singapore,  begins  to 
produce  graduates  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 

NON-UNIVERSITY  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  POST-SECONDARY  LEVEL 

The  following  notes  give  a  bare  indication  of  the  nature  and  organization  of 
the  provision  for  higher  technical  education  at  present  established  in  the 
region,  (A  number  of  countries  are  reported  as  being  about  to  make  consider- 
able advances  in  this  field,  but  plans  are  not  yet  avLilable,)  The  information 
set  out  below  is  largely  garnered  from  the  Colombo  Plan  Handbook:^  the 
study  is  responsible  for  the  commentary  on  the  situation  thus  briefly  re- 
viewed, which  appears  in  Chapter  9, 

Burma^ 

Two  Government  Technical  Institutes  offer  three-year  courses  at  Insein 
(Rangoon)  and  Mandaiay  in  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  and, 

1 ,  Handbook  of  Training  Facilities  at  the.  Technician  Level , . op,  cit, 

2.  No  detailed  information  is  yet  avuilabk  as  to  the  effect  of  changes  introduced  by 
recent  far-reaching  legislation — see  below.  Chapters  5  and  6. 
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at  Insein,  in  mining  engineering  to  students  who  have  completed  a  secondary 
education.  There  are  six  courses  at  Insein  with  an  enrolment  of  480  students, 
and  four  courses  at  Mandalay  with  an  enrolment  of  240.  Three-year  diploma 
courses  in  agriculture  and  two-year  courses  in  veterinary  science  are  offered 
by  an  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  a  College  of  Veterinary  Science.  A  number 
of  public  utilities  such  as  the  Rangoon  Electricity  Supply  Board,  the  Inland 
Water  Transport  Board  and  the  Burma  Railways  offer  apprenticeship 
courses,  but  the  majority  of  these  do  not  require  a  full  secondary  course  as 
an  entrance  qualification,  and  they  all  offer  training  rather  than  a  further 
education.  A  number  of  short  courses  are  available  in  forestry  and  agriculture  . 
and  para-medical  fields  such  as  radiography  and  physiotherapy. 

Cambodia 

Vocational  training  at  the  second  level  is  given  either  at  the  National  School 
of  Arts  and  Grafts,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  600,  or  by  on-the-job  instruc- 
tion given  by  public  works  and  the  railways.  Third-level  qualifications  will 
be  obtainable  from  the -new  Khmer-Soviet  Institute  of  Technology  when 
candidates  with  the  required  standards  for  entrance  have  been  trained. 

Indonesia  ^ 

Considerable  assistance  to  technical  education  has  been  given  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute  of  Mi^^^ 

Institutional  training  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Basic  Edu- 
cation and  Culture,  which  maintains  forty  technicd  high;  schools,  a 
of  Technical  Education  and  eight  technical  teacher-training  institutes.  Al- 
most all  government  departments  have^nstituted  academies  for  the  pre-  or  ; 
in-service  training  of  technicians.  Vocational  training  at  a  lower  level  is 
carried  out  at  vocational  trainingl  centres  for  which  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
is  responsible'  -  ' 

Major  courses  of  three  years'  duration  at  the  third  level  cover  all  branches 
of  civil  aviation  and  the  academies  and  senior  technical  schools  offer  courses 
as  widely  diversified  as  public  health,  sugar  cultivation,  pharmacy,  laboratory 
technology,  all  forms  of  engineering,  irrigation,  shipbuilding,  ceramics,  batik 
and  printing.  AU  these  appear  to  be  training  courses  with  some  educational 
content  for  which  the  Ministry  of  Basic  Education  is  responsible. . 

Laos  ... 

As  yet  there  is  no  education  at  the  third  level  in  Laos.  Two  vocational  train- 
ing schools,  two  commercial  schools,  a  school  of  administration,  a  medical  . 
school  and  a  teachers'  trmning  college  all  function  at  the  secondary  level. 
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Malaysia  and  Singapore 

Four  levels  of  technical  education  are  provided,  three-year  post-primary  rural 
trade  schools;  secondary  trade  schools;  secondary  technical  schools,*  which 
combine  technical  subjects  with  a  general  academic  education  leading  to  the 
Cambridge  Overseas  School  Certificate;  and  finally  post-secondary  diploma 
courses  at  the  Technical  College,  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  the  Polytechnic  at 
Singapore.  The  Technical  College,  admitting  students  after  eleven  years  of 
schooling,  offers  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and  radio  engineering, 
land  surveying  and  architectunr.  These  arc  four-year  courses  with  one  year's 
practical  training,  leading  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  exam- 
inations, and,  a  recent  advance,  the  examinations  of  the  professional  bodies 
such  as  the  Institutes  of  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineers,  The 
college  admits  students  from  Sabah,  Sarawak  and  Singapore,  and  has  accom- 
modation for  500  full-time  students.  The  Polytechnic  at  Singapore  provides 
both  part-time  and  full-time  courses  in  engineering  and  technical  subjects  at 
professional  and  technical  level;  it  has  875  full-time  and  1,052  part-time 
places.  It  has  been  relieved  of  its  craft  courses  and  is  on  the  verge  of 
achieving  university  status. 

Other  training  available  at  the  third  level  includes  a  three-year  diploma 
course  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Serdang,  Malaya  (the  course  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  undergraduate  course  in  agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Malaya),  and  a  diploma  course  at  post-School  Certificate  level  to  be  opened 
shortly  in  Sabah,  though  its  initial  entry  will  be  only  twelve.  Para-medical 
staff  are  trained  in  (a)  a  school  of  diagnostic  radiography  working  to  United 
Kingdom  standards;  (b)  a  three-year  course  in  medical  laboratory  technology, 
both  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  in  Kuching,  Sarawak;  and  (c)  a  three-year  course 
for  dispensers.  A  five-year  apprenticeship  in  ship-building  and  ship  repairs  is 
offered  at  Singapore,  with  day-release  to  Singapore  Polytechnic,  and  a  num- 
ber of  large  private  firms  sponsor  similar  schemes.  The  content  of  the  courses 
thus  outlined  is  purely  vocational. 

There  are  also  in  Malaysia  the  usual  wide  range  of  on-the-job  training 
courses  offered  by  government  departments.  Schemes  of  apprenticeship  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Apprenticeship  Board  are  training  courses 
at  the  second  level. 

The  Philippines 

In  the  financial  year  1 962/ 63  there  was  a  total  enrolment  of  577,897  in 
agricultural,  trade  and  industrial  schools  at  the  secondary  level:  of  this  only 
54,028  students  were  attending  government  institutions.  A  steady  flow  into 

1.  The  effect  that  the  establishment  of  comprehensive  secondary  schools  will  have 
on  this  organization  is  not  yet  clear. 
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industry  in  Manila  appears  to  stem  from  the  Philippines  College  of  Aits  and 
Trades,  which  leaches  at  the  craftsman  level,  leaving  training  within  industry 
to  complete  the  process. 

Technical  education  at  the  third  level,  other  than  in  degree  courses,  is 
provided  in  two  types  of  course  distinguished  by  length — diploma  courses 
lasting  for  one  or  two  years,  and  certificate  courses  for  shorter  periods.  There 
is  a  particularly  wide  range  of  courses  in  agriculture  ranging  from  M.Sc.  and 
B.Sc,  work  to  courses  for  extension  workers,  home  demonstrators  and  fishpr- 
mcn;  however,  some  70  per  cent  of  the  extension  workers  and  90  per  cent 
of  the  women  demonstrators  appear  to  be  college  graduates. 

Third-level  training  includes  a  course  in  nuclear  physics  under  Harwell- 
trained  instructors  offered  by  the  Philippines  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  all 
types  of  ci^'^ineering  courses,  the  full  range  of  civil  aviation  training  courses, 
and  training  in  less  familiar  subjects  such  as  horology,  official  statistics  and 
fats  and  oils  technology.  All  these  facilities  are  readily  available,  under 
Colombo  Plan  Technical  Co-operation,  for  all  countries  of  the  region. 

Thailand 

Thailand  is  expanding  facilities  for  vocational  and  technical  training,  and  at 
the  same  time  endeavouring  to  raise  the  level  of  the  training  so  that  there  is 
a  marked  tendency  to  continue  secondary  education  until  a  pupil  has  had 
ten  years  of  schooling  before  starting  on  technical  courses.  The  first  Tech- 
nical Institute  in  Bangkok  has  been  supplemented  by  four  others,  one  at 
Thonburi  over  the  Menum  river— the  Bangkok-Thonburi  complex  is  thus 
well  catered  for — and  provincial  institutes  have  been  established  at  Chieng- 
mai  and  Korat  in  the  nortii  and  north-east  and  Songhkla  in  the  south,  all  in 
association  with  the  Bangkok  Institute.  In  1962  there  were  over  9,000  ap- 
plicants for  2,500  places  in  the  insUtutes  and  the  three  regional  affiliates.  A 
new  Technical  Institute  at  Khonkaen,  patterned  on  the  Thai-German 
Technical  School  in  Bangkok,  offers  a  three-year  course  after  ten  years  of 
general  education. 

At  the  professional  level  only  the  Faculties  of  Science,  Engineering  and 
Architecture  at  Chulalongkorn  University  provide  technological  courses,  but 
the  situation  is  likely  to  improve  considerably  with  the  estabfishment  of  the 
University  of  the  North-east  at  Khonkaen, 

The  other  new  university  at  Chicngmai  will  train  in  agriculture  as  well  as 
in  arts,  social  sciences,  science  and  medicine.  Engineering  and  architecture 
will  be  added  in  the  ne.xt  stage  of  development. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  technological  development  in  Thailand,  how- 
ever, is  the  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engineering.  This,  however,  is  a 
regional  project;  it  is  not  large,  though  significant,  and  it  has  seemed  prefer- 
able to  postpone  a  description  and  discussion  of  its  activities  until  Chapter  12, 
which  deals  with  regional  co-operation  and  higher  education. 
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ViehNam 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  technically  trained  personnel,  and  a  genenJ  lack 
of  buildings,  equipment  and  sla(T.  The  Phu-Tho  National  Technical  Centre 
in  Saigon  in  1963/64  had  an  enrolment  of  about  298  technicians  in  three- 
year  secondary  diploma  courses  in  electrical,  civil  and  chemical  engineering 
and  282  post-secondary  four-year  diploma  students. 

The  major  difflculty  is  the  lack  of  technically  trained  teachers,  and  in 
January  1963  a  Technical  Education  Teacher  Training  Centre  was  opened 
at  Phu-Tho. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OVERSEAS 

Unesco  made  a  survey  in  1961  of  students  studying  abroad  in  1959/60:'  the 
figures  relevant  to  this  study  arc  shown  in  Table  24. 

Table  25.  based  upon  a  slightly  later  Unesco  survey,*  indicates  similar  per- 
centages of  third-level  students  irom  the  region  studying:  abroad  and  also 
indicates  their  distribution  amon^;  the  recipient  countries. 

Burma  has  a  system  of  State  scholarsaips  whereby  some  40-50  outstanding 
students  are  sent  abroad  each  year.  Malaya  at  present  formally  recognizes 
degrees  from  United  States  institutions  only  in  the  fields  of  engineering, 
chemistry,  mining  and  fisheries,  and  those  again  only  from  certain  selected 
institutions:  all  other  equivalences  arc  decided  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  With  the 
considerable  number  of  Malaysian  students  overseas  who  study  in  the  United 
States,  further  arrangements  for  wider  recognition  may  be  anticipr'^xl. 
Chinese  students  from  Singapore  and  Malaya  have  traditionally  gone  to 


Table  24.  Students  abroad 


Country 

Siudcai% 
abroid 

Total  cnrotmcai 
in  insiituiionk  of 
hither  education 

Percentage  of 
student!  abroad 
lo  lotil  cmoUnent 
in  hiithcr 
education 

Burma 

446 

12  965 

3.5 

Cambodia 

278 

693 

40.0 

Indonesia 

!  SS6 

47  378 

3.0 

Laos 

116 

Malaya 

2  487 

6  233 

40.0 

Philippines 

\  861 

276  288 

0.7 

Thailand 

I  403 

35  631 

4.0 

Vici-N*m 

I  904 

8  267 

23.0 

1.  Study  Abroad,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  678^83  (Pari^.  Unesco.  1962). 

2.  Vnrsco  StatUtiral  Yearhook,  1963,  p.  254-5  (Paris,  Unesco.  1964). 
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China  for  higher  education,  but  recently,  with  the  opening  of  Nanyang 
University  in  Singapore  this  stream  of  scholar  emigrants  has  dried  up.  Gam- 
bodia  sends  a  large  proportion  of  her  students  abroad,  particularly  in 
medicine.  Viet-Nam  affords  a  vivid  illustration  of  a  great  general  problem  in 
that  many  of  those  graduating  do  not  return  to  Viet-Nam— estimates  of 
Vietnamese  students  living  abroad  rise  as  high  as  5,000.  No  information  is 
available  on  other  considerable  student  migrations  from  Cambodia  to  Peking, 
and  from  Thailand  and  Indonesia  to  the  Philippines. 

In  at  least  certain  branches  of  advanced  study  and  research  it  will  for 
many  years  be  desirable  to  make  use  of  highly  specialized  facilities  available 
in  other  countries.  The  extent  of  the  use  made  of  this  possibility  will  naturally 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  country  and  its  capacity  to  provide  a  full  range  of 
higher  education,  so  that,  for  instance,  Laos  and  Cambodia  will,  for  some 
time  to  come,  need  to  rely  particularly  heavily  on  opportunities  abroad.  But 
in  general  there  is  a  need  for  caution  to  avoid  the  benefits  of  this  being 
outweighed  by  both  higher  net  costs  and  an  unfortunate  retarding  effect  on 
the  essential  growth  of  higher  education  within,,  the  country.  Thus  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  no  fewer  than  5,000 
Malaysians  are  studying,  at  all  levels  in^Australia— either  financially  (particu- 
larly in  terms  of  the  utilization  of  valuable  foreign  exchange  in  a  worsening 
balance  of  payments  situation)  or  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  future  of  educa- 
tion within  Malaysia. 

The  important  thing  is  that— except  as  the  result  of  necessary  temporary 
measures  to  satisfy  both  national  and  consumer  demand — reliance  on  foreign 
facilities  should  not^depriye  either  the  earlier  stages  of  higher  education  of 
the  participation  of  the  Jbest  young  minds  or  the  research^level  of  its  best 
potential  students.  Should  this  happen,  the  growth  of  a  uniform  mediocrity 
is  inevitable,  and  the  development  of  research  in  particular  is  likely  to  suffer, 
as  not  only  in  certain  but  all  fields  the  most  able  will  continue  to  'escape' 
abroad.  This  may  seem  reasonable  if  standards  and  facilities  at  home,  and 
even  in  the  region,  are  at  best  second-rate;  but  they  will  certainly  not  improve 
if  something  is  not  done  to  control  the  escape  mechanism.  Currency  and 
more  general  administrative  restrictions  may  be  doubtful  partial  answers; 
what  is  far  more  important  is  that,  at  least  in  areas  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  nation  (that  is,  those  which  are  related  to  the  application  of  science, 
technology,  and  the  social  sciences  to  current  agricultural,  industrial,  and^ 
socio-cultural  problems)  there  should  grow  an  adventurous  spirit  of  involve- 
ment in  trying  to  build  up  the  highest  quality  of  imaginative  research. 

The  corollary  of  this  co~nclusion  is  that  in  so  far  as  public  support  is 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  (including  the  provision  of  foreign  exchange), 
only  a  carefully  selected  number  of  students  should  go  abroad  to  equally 
highly  specialized  studies  for  which  facilities  within  the  country  are  not  only 
insufficient  but  also,  in  terms  of  general  need,  not  essential.  In  this  con- 
nexion special  attention  must  of  course  be  given  to  those  who  might  be 
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expected,  in  general  as  well  as  by  specific  contract,  to  come  back  from  study 
abroad  to  staff  gro\ying  points  of  university  education  and  research.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  waste  involved  by  much  of  the  best  talent 
not  returning  to  the  home  country  is  to  be  avoided,  it  niust  be  offered  suf- 
ficiently attractive  opportunities  at  home,  liiese  need  not  only  be  financial 
(for  in  this  an  underdeveloped  country  can  hardly  compete  with  an  ad- 
vanced one):  status  and  the  opportunity  for  creative  work  can  be  major 
incentives  in  the  world  of  scholarship.  So  far  as  a  time  lag  may  be  involved 
in  the  return  of  highly  qualified  personsjand  the  provision  of  appropriate  — 
appointments  for  them,  it-  is^importaiit^thaP^s  India  has  recently  done, 
though  perhaps  insufficiently — a  national-pool  system/should  be  established, 
furnishing  the  scholars  concerned  with  both' temporary  financial  support  and 
an  assurance  of  soon  being  provided  with  creatively  useful  employment. 
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The  arrangement  of  those  chapters  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  relation 
first  bet\yeen  economic  and  then  between  social  and  cultural  development 
and  higher^  education  may  give  the  impression  of  emphasizing  a  difference 
of  aims;  or  even  of  values..  In  fact  it  is  the  position  of  this  report  that  it  is 
not  basically  a  question  of  reconciling  the  two  objectives,  but  rather  of 
integrating  two  aspects  of  one  broad  function  by  a  process  of  planning  of_^ 
which  the  objective  is  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  process  of  attaining; 
economic  equilibrium,  the  optimum  exploitation  of  tlie  ,  natural  distribution 
of  talents  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  young,  vigorous  and  growing 
societies. 

ORIGINS  OF  THE  CONCEPT  OF  INVESTMENT  IN.  EDUCATION 

TTie  insistence  of  present-day  planners  that  education  is  a  major  factor  in 
promoting  economic  growth  has  a  respectable  origin  in  the  work  of  the 
classical  economists.^  Indeed  it  is  in  MarshsAVs  Principles  that  a  now  well- 
worn  tag  makes  its  first  appearance,  and  under  the  now  familiar  rubric 
'education  as  a  national  investment'  we  read:  'We  may  then  conclude  that 
the  wisdom  of  expending  public  and  private  funds  on  education  is  not  to  be  . 
measured  by  its  direct  fruits  alone.  It  will  be  profitable  as  a  mere  investment, 
to  give  the  masses  of  the  people  much  greater  opportunities  than  they  can 
generally  avail  themselves  of.  For  by  this  means  many,  who  would  have  died 
unknown,  are  enabled  to  get  the  start  needed  for  bringing  out  their  latent 
abilities.  And  the  economic  value  of  one  great  industrial  genius  is  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  education  of  a  whole  town;  for  one  new  idea, 

1.  Thr;  point  is  treated  historically  by  J.  Valzcy,  T/ic  Economics  of  Education,  Chapter  I 
(London,  Fa ber  and  Fa ber,  ' 1962). 
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such  as  Bessemer's  chief  invention,  adds  as  much  to  En^and^s  productive 
power  as  the  labour  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Less  direct,  but  not  less 
in  importance,  is  the  aid  given  to  production  by  medical  discoveries  such  as 
those  of  Jenner  or  Pasteur,  which  increase  our  health  and  working  power; 
and  again  by  scientific  work  such  as  that  of  mathematics  or  biology,  even 
though  many  generations  may  pass  away  before  it  bears  visible  fruit  in 
greater  material  wellbeing.  All  that  is  spent,  during  many  years  in  opening 
the  means  of  higher  education  to  the  masses  would  be  well  paid  for  if  it 
called  out  one  more  Newton  or  Darwin,  Shakespeare  or  Beethoven.'* 

Here  clearly  is  a  well-fonned  concept  of  education  as  a  necessary  element 
in  production,  even  though  it  is  conceived  in  terms  of  genius  rather  than  in 
levels  of  productive  skills.  The  reference  to  Shakespeare  and  Beethoven  is 
curious — neither  can  be  characterized  with  any  assurance  as  the  end  product, 
however  remarkable,  of  the  educational  systems  of  their  time.  Is  it  possible 
that  Marshall  instinctively  included  as  contributions  to  productive  power 
elements  in  cultural  as  well  as  industrial  development?^ 

However,  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  whilst  Pigou, 
Dalton  and,  later,  the  Chicago  economists  were  pursuing  the  concept  and 
attempting  to  evaluate  education  as  an  economic  overhead  in  the  somewhat 
rarified  atmosphere  of  economic  theory,  education,  in  the  practice  of  those 
who  financed  and  administered  it,  remained  a  consumer  service. 

An  example  of  this  attitude  may  be  found  in  the  approach  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  her  underdeveloped  tropical  colonies  where  economic  develop- 
ment had  been  retarded  by  ecological  difficulties,  an  under-educated  society 
lacking  in  knowledge  arid  in  skills,  and  an  inability  to  accumulate  capital 
or  invest  it  productively. 

In  1929  a  fund  was  established  under  the  Colonial  Development  Act  to 
^  promote  schemes  of  economic  development.  These  did  not  cover  any  of  the 
^social  services'  such  as  education,  which  were  considered  to  be  'welfare',  and 
as  such  properly  financed  from  local  funds,  presumably  on  the  argument  that 
since  they  were  unproductive,  their  recurrent  expenditure  must  be  met  from 
current  revenue. 

EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  WELFARE 

By  1940  it  was  clear  that  the  principle  needed  a  more  imaginative  interpreta- 
tion, and  a  new  1940  Act  included  -Welfare'  in,  its  title  and  education  in  its 
field  of  assistance.  Even  so,  the  distinction  between  productivity  and  welfare 
was,  maintained:  thus  in  a  contemporary  policy  statement  we  read:  'How- 
ever able  their  government,  however  efficient  their  administration,  many 
colonies  cannot  finance  out  of  their  own  resources  the  research  and  survey 

1.  A.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  Book  IV,  Chapter  VI,  para.  7  (London,  1890, 
9fh  Variorum  Edition,  1961). 
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work,  the  schemes  of  major  capital  enterprise  and  the  expansion  of  admin- 
istrative and  technical  staffs  which  are  necessary  for  their  full  and  vigorous 
development.  Nor  can  they  afford,  in  the  absence  of  such  development,  an 
adequate  standard  of  health  and  education  services/^ 

Even  at  this  stage  education  appears  as  a  consequence  of  development, 
not  as  an  essential  contributory  factor  to  it,  and  the  references  to  research^ 
and  high-level  manpower,  major  elements  in  this  contribution,  are  not  seen 
at  all  in  their  educational  context.  Consequently,  alvhough  how  eligible  for 
grant,  educational  projects  were  financed  from  that*  lower  proportion  of  the 
available  funds  reserved  for  consumer  services,  and  schemes  involving  capital 
expenditure  were  rigorously  scanned  to  ascertain  that  the  consequential  re- 
current expenditure  could  be  met  from  the  estimated  current  revenue  of  the 
recipient.  As  a  planning  measure  this  was  admirable,  but  the  suggestion  was 
never  entertained  that  loans  might  be  floated  to  meet  increased  recurrent 
expenditure  until  the  investment  began  to  show  a  return  in  the  shape  of 
increased  productivity  and  increased  revenue  to  assist  in  meeting  increased 
costs. 

Thus,  what  might  have  been  the  first  large-scale  operation  in  the  integration 
of  educational  and  economic  planning  got  no  further  than  concurrent  plan- 
ning, the  catalytic  element  of  latent  resources  of  manpower  remaining  un- 
perceived — or  at  least  undervalued.  It  must  be  appireciated,  however,  that 
whilst  quick  results  were  necessary  in  the  general  context  of  development 
andi welfare  schemes,  the  educational  background  of  the  labour  forces  in- 
volved had  been  largely  predetermined. 

In  parallel  with  this  incursion  into  educational  planning  at  the  first  and 
second  levels  came  a  major  British  inquiry  (Britain  was  the  only  country  in 
a  position  to  undertake  such  a  task  in  the  period  1943-45)  into  Higher 
Education  in  the  Colonies.  The  Asquith  Commission,  whilst  dealing  with  the 
over-all  position,  was  supported  by  two  related  commissions  in  West  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  these  set  the  pattern  for  the  Carr-Saunders  Com- 
mission (following  up  the  work  of  the  McLean  Commission  in  1939)  which 
visited  Malaya  in  1947. 

The  financial  background  to  this  activity  was  still  the  Colonial  Develop- 
ment and  Welfare  Act,  but  at  the  higher  level  different  values  were  set  upon 
education—the  objectives  were  not  mainly  economic,  but  .political  and  social; 
and  of  course  the  context  was  approaching  self-government:  To  them  [uni- 
versities] we  must  look  for  the  production  of  men  and  women  with  the 
standards  of  public  service  and  capacity  for  leadership  which  self-rule  re- 
quires. It  is  the  university  which  should  offer  the  best  means  of  counter- 
acting the  influence  of  racial  differences  and  sectional  rivalries  which  impede 
the  formation  of  - political  institutions  on  a  national  basis.  Moreover, 

I.  Statement  of  Policy  on  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare,  p.  4  (London,  HMSO, 
1940.  Cmnd.  6175). 
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universities  serve  the  double  purpose  of  refining  and  maintaining  all  that  is 
best  in  local  traditions  and  cultures  and  at  the  same  time  of  providing  a 
means  whereby  those  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  these  traditions  and 
cultures  may  enter  on  a  footing  of  equality  into  the  world-wide  community 
of  intellect" 

These  objectives  are  surely  still,  mutatis  mutandis,  tquaWy  relevant  to  the 
present  situation  in  the  region,  though  their  concept  of  the  development  of 
human  resources  is  limited  to  a  humanistic  role,  and  economic  needs  are  not 
set  out      '  . 

PLANNING  DEVELOPMENT 

The  next  decade,  the  'fifties',  saw  a  major  development  in  the  practice  of 
development  which  may  perhaps  be  analysed  as  planning,  investment  and 
training.  This  was  a  period  when  the  simple  demand  for  more  technical 
education  as  the  key  to  industrial  development  intensified  into  the  more 
sophisticated  study  of  graded  and  planned  manpowei  training  and  deploy- 
ment: thus  in  1958  a  basic  tool  was  published  by  the  International  Labour 
Organisation  in  the  form  of  the  International  Standard  Classification  of  Occu- 
pations. Over-all  planning  may  be'  exemplified  by  the  planned  French 
economy  of  Monnet  and  his  successors,  in  which  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors  combined  with  remarkable  effect,  or  the  first  of  the  Indian  Five-Year 
Plans,  resulting,  inter  alia,  in  specialized  manpower  studies  in  agriculture  and 
engineering.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  a  major  educational  reform  in  1958  centred 
round  the  educational  preparation  of  middle-level  technicians  to  support  the 
specialists  whom  the  system  was  already  producing- to -implement  the  forth- 
coming Seven- Year  Plan,  Whilst  the  centre  of  the  debate  was  secondary 
education,  repercussions  reached  higher  education,  in  the  form  of  obligatory 
student  participation  in  productive  work. 

The  general  trends  of  the  period  have  been  summarized  in  a  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations:  'Recently  there  has  also  been 
much  more  widespread  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  human  factor  in 
economic  development  Research  and  experience  have  indicated  that  the 
contribution  of  physical  capital  alone  is  by  no  means  as  dominant  as  had  at 
one  time  been  imagined.  This  realization  opened  up  new  approaches- 
through  education,  training,  community  development,  use  of  idle  manpower 
and  eradication  of  disease— to  using  the  vast  latent  human  resources  of  the 
developing  countries.  While  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  the  problem  of 
the  developing  countries  was  viewed  essentially  as  a  problem  of  producing 
wealth,  by  the  end  of  the  decade  it  became  widely  acknowledged  that  the 


1.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  the  Colonies,  p.  1 0-1 1  (London, 
HMSO,  1945.  Cmnd;  6647). 
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crucial  factor  was  not  production  but  rather  the  capacity  to  produce,  which 
is  inherent  in  people.'^ 

MARRIAGE  OF  ECONOMIC  THEORY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY 

The  long-delayed  marriage  of  economic  theory  and  educational  philosophy 
was  not  finally  consummated  until  1960,  when  a  Cpmmission  on  Higher 
Education  in  Nigeria  published  its  report  under  the  inspired  title  of  Invest- 
ment in  Educations  ijx  must  be  admitted  that  the  commission  did  not  go  on 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  investment  they  recommended — this  was  / 
reserved  for  another  inquiry  when  the  bold  objectives  of  the  plan  had  been 
irrevocably  welcomed.)  The  chairman  of  the  commission  was  an  educator. 
Sir  Eric  Ashby,  Master  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge:  the  report  was. based  / 
upon  a  survey  of  'High-level  Manpower  for  Nigeria's  Future'  made  by 
:  '  Frederick  Harbison,  professor  of  economics  in  the  Industrial  Relations  Sec- 
tion of  Princeton  University. 

There  followed  a  spate  of  activity — a  Poiicy  Conference  on  Economic 
Growth  and  Investment  in  Education  in  Washington  in  1961,  sponsored  by 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  the  Medi- 
terranean Regional  Project,  which  'represents  an  attempt  by  national  research 
1  teams  to  assess  the  implications  of  economic  and  social  objectives  on  the 
size  and  distribution  of  requirements  for  education  in  the  period  up  to  1975" 
and  the  establishment  in  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  Unesco,  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  of  an  International  Institute  of  Educational 
Planning. 

These  are  activities  in  which  the  economic  element  is  very  much  to  the 
fore:  on  the  educational  side  there  are  the  Unesco  regionaKconferences  and 
plans — the  Addis  Ababa  Plan  for  Africa/  the  Conference  on  Education  and 
Economic  and  Social  Development  in  Latin  America  held  in  Santiago  in 
1962,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  educational  planning  section  of 
the  Latin  American  Institute  for  Economic  arid  Social  Planning  at  Santiago, 
and  the  Karachi  Plan  for  Asia,  revised  and  developed  at  Tokyo,  also  in 
1962.* 

.    It  would  also  seem  inappropriate  not  to  include  in  this  rapid  survey  of 
educational  and  economic  planning  the  report,  and  six  volumes  of  appendices 

1.  The  United  Nations  Development  Decade — Proposals  for  Action,  p.  2  (New  York, 
United  Nations,  1962.  E/3613).  ' 

2.  Investment  in  Education,  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Post-School  Certificate 
and  Higher  Education  in  Nigeria  (Lagos,  196C0. 

3.  Planning  Education  for  Economic  and  Social  Development,  foreword  (Paris,  OECD, 
1963). 

4.  Final  Report  of  the  Conference  of  African  States  on  the  Developmer,  t  of  Education 
in  Africa  (Paris,  Unesco,  1 96 1).  T 

5.  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Education  of  Asian  Member  States  participah 
ing  in  (he  Karachi  Plan  (Bsingkok,  XJncsco,  1963). 
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compiled  between  1961  and  1963  by  the  Robbins  Committee  on  Higher 
Education  in  Great  Britain,  since  that  report,  with  its  remarkable  statistical 
apparatus,  w'ls  intended  *to  review  the  pattern  of  full-time  higher  education 
in  Greiit  Britain  and  in  the  light  of  national  needs  and  resources  to  advise  . . . 
on  vvhiit  principles  its  long-term  development  should  be  based'.* 

THE  EMPHASIS  ON  ECONOMICS 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  trend  in  educational  thought  is  clearly  in  the  direction 
of  education's  contribution  to  development  in  its  economic  context,  despite 
the  ol  vious  relevance  of  comments  such  as  that  of  the  Asquith  Report.  In- 
deed, of  seven  specialists  associpied  with  the  field  of  the  economics  of 
education,  and  active  p-^rticipants  in  at  least  two  of  the  projects  mentioned 
above,  John  Vaizey,  Anhur  Lcwis,^  Michel  Debeauvais,  J,  Tinbergcn,  Lionel 
Elvin,  F.  Edding  and  F.  Harbison,  all  are  economists  or  stalii.ticians  save 
Mr.  Lionel  Elvin,  director  of  the  London  Institute  of  Education,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  repress  the  fear  that  the  development  of  educational  systems  may 
split  into  two  levels — politico-economic  planning  and  professional  pro- 
gramming or  administration.  ' 

The  econometrist  in  particular  has  come  to  play  a  leading  role  in  planning 
situations  such  as  *the  quantitative  adaptation  of  education  to  accelerated 
growth'/  The  work  of  such  authorities  as  Schultz  and  Strumilin  in  attempting 
to  quantify  the  rate  of  return  on  investm;!nt  in  education;  or  of  J.  Tinbergen, 
both  in  hir.  work  for  OECD  and  particularly  in  his  study  on  the  financing  of 
higher  education  in  Africa,*  which  is  of  special  significance  for  Asian  educa- 
tion planners,  has  opened  new  if  intricate  paths  leading  to  a  more  scientific 
approach  to  the  forecasting,  costing  and  evaluation  of  the  requirements  and 
results  of  the  educational  process. 

THE  HUMAN  FACTOR 

This  situation  is  not  without  its  hazards,  and  perhaps  the  image  of  the  child 
and  the  shades  of  Pestalozzi  and  Montessori  cloud  a  litile  when  the  element 
of  choice  as  pupils  progress  through  an  educational  system  is  thus  described; 
'A  peculiarity  of  the  educ^wion  system,  regarded  as  a  set  of  productive  pro- 
cesses, is  that  it  is  supplied  exogenously  with  a  stream  of  raw  material  in  the 
form  of  young  children.  As,  with  time,  this  raw  material  becomes  increasingly 
fabricated  in  the  higher  processes  of  the  system,  purely  demographic  factors, 
which  can  be  reasonably  regarded  as  exogenous  in  an  educational  model, 

1.  Higher  Education,  para.  1  (London.  HMSO,  J963.  Cmnd.  2)54). 

2.  Who  remains  first  an  economist  despite  a  period  of  office  as  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  West  Indies. 

3.  1  ne  title  of  in  article  by  J.  Tinbergen  and  H.  Corrca  in  Kyklos,  1962. 

4  T/ie  Development  of  Higher  Education  in  Africa,  p.  159-212  (Paris,  Unesco,  1963). 
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give  way,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  decisions  made  by  parents,  educators, 
and  the  students  themselves.** 

It  is  certainly  arresting,  if  not  altogether  novel,  to  regard  an  educational 
system  as  a  cross  between  Moloch  anJ  Blake's  dark  Satanic  mills. 

Of  course  the  humanistic  values  of  education  are  always  paid  at  least  the 
passing  tribute  of  a  respectful  reference*  the  Ashb>  Report^  states:  *It 
would  be  a  short-sighted  policy  to  allow  the  educational  system  of  n  country 
to  be  controlled  solely  by  ''consumer  neeas"  for  manpower.* 

The  United  Nations  warns  that:  'Although  there  has  been  increasing 
recognition  that  the  ultimate  objective  of  economic  development  is  social 
progress,  and  that  social  reform  lb  a  necessary  condition  of  economic  im- 
provement, these  principles  have  not  yet  come  to  guide  practical  policies 
everywhere.  Continued  neglect  of  the  social  aspects  of  economic  develop- 
ment might  result  either  in  stagnation  in  economic  progress  or  violent 
reversal  of  the  existing  social  order.*^ 

The  OECD  report  on  its  training  course  for  *human  resource  strategists' 
states:  The  moulding  of  the  human  resources  of  an  economy  to  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  its  productive  arrangements  is  probably  the  most  obvious  way 
in  which  education  contributes  to  economic  development.  But  of  no  less 
importance  is  the  contribution  that  education  makes  to  providing  the  mem- 
bers of  a  society  with  an  understanding  of  the  technological,  economic  and 
social  forces  that  affect  their  lives.  Such  understanding  is  not  only  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  a  viable  political  democracy,  but  it  contributes  to  a 
dynamic  economy  in  ways  that  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  vocational 
preparation  . .  .  the  introduction  of  the  masses  of  population  to  literacy  and 
to  the  processes  of  rational  thought  would  in  itself  be  a  potent  stimulus  to 
economic  development  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

'For  these  reasons  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  evaluate  educational  require- 
ments and  to  plan  educational  programmes  in  the  light  of  a  narrow  assess- 
ment of  manpower  requirements  alone.  For  one  thing,  no  one  would  hold 
that  the  sole  function  of  education  is  to  contribute  to  economic  development; 
for  another,  the  contribution  that  it  actually  makes  to  economic  growth  is 
not  confined  to  narrow  vocational  preparp-lon.  These  considerations  argue 
for  the  necessity  of  broad  cultural  criteria,  as  well  as  manpower  criteria,  for 
the  assessment  of  educational  needs.'* 

Only  John  Vaizcy  remains  completely  obdurate — or  mechant:  'But  we 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  desecrate  what  wc  would  preserve  by  trying  to  re- 
concile two  attitudes  that  should  be  ultimately  irreconcilable:  the  pursuit  of 

1.  Professor  Richard  Stone,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Department  of  Applied 
Economics,  writing  in  Minerva,  Vol.  II,  No.  I,  Spring,  1965,  and  quoted,  wiUi  some 
apprehension,  in  Uie  Times  Educational  Supplement  of  Friday,  2  April  1965. 

2.  Investment  in  Education,  op.  cil.,  p.  7. 

3.  The  United  Nations  Development  Decade,  op.  cit,  p.  6. 

4.  Planning  Education  for  Economic  and  Social  Development,  p.  14  (Paris,  OECD, 
1963). 
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profit  and  the  good  life.  It  is  a  theme  of  this  book  that  education  can  help  to 
make  us  rich  and,  being  rich  (as  Keynes  pointed  out),  we  can  be  free  to  be 
uneconomic/* 

What  is  clearly  needed  at  this  stage  is  the  voice  of  the  sociologist,  and  it 
is  the  argument  of  this  report  that  it  is  in  the  university  with  its  capacity 
(perhaps  not  always  exercised)  for  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, thai  the  two  sets  of  values  can  be,  pace  Vaizey,  examined  and  assessed 
and  the  relative  significance  of  their  various  factors  equated  to  the  needs  of 
society  during  the  span  of  whatever  plan  is  under  consideration. 

A  synthesis  of  the  whole  argument  may  be  found  in  a  recent  speech  of  the 
Director-General  of  Unesco;  it  is  education  which  sets  a  value  on  the 
human  factor  in  development  and  which  makes  man  capable  of  shaping  his 
history,  A  country  will  never  be  developed  unless  education  is  developed.  If 
you  wish  to  replace  the  idea  of  developing  a  country's  resources  by  a  true 
idea  of  development,  that  is  the  advancement  of  men  which  will  enable  them 
to  decide  their  own  destinies,  then  you  must  provide  them  with  education. 
It  is  through  better  education  that  the  maximum  use  can  be  made  of  human 
resources,  in  which  the  developing  countries  are  so  rich.'- 

Thus  the  following  part  of  the  report  deals,  first  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  region  and  plans  to  overcome  them,  largely  through  the  training 
and  deployment  of  the  region's  greatest  potential  asset,  its  manpower;  and  then 
with  the  social  aspects  of  the  same  problems — the  preservation  and  trans- 
mission of  cultural  values  and  traditions  and  at  the  same  time  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  broad  and  scientific  outlook  to  the  social  cadres  best  fitted  to  apply 
modern  concepts  to  a  traditional  society  in  a  stage  of  transition.  It  is  in  the 
li^ht  of  these  two  aspects  of  development  that  the  possible  contribution  of 
higher  education  to  the  progress  of  the  region  is  then  examined. 


1.  J.  Vaizcy.  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

2.  Speech  at  the  closing  session  of  fourth  General  Conference  of  ihc  Canadian  National 
Commission  for  Unesco,  Montreal,  12  March  1965,  quoted  in  the  Unesco  Chronicle. 
Vol  XU  No.  5,  May  1965,  p.  171. 
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I.    Some  problems 

CHARACTER ISrrCS  OF  THE  ECONOMIES  OF  THE  REGION 

The  United  Nations  Development  Decade  Resolution  (1710)  adopted  on 
19  December  1961  called  upon  Member  States  and  their  peoples  to  'intensify 
their  efforts  to  mobilize  and  to  sustain  support  for  the  measures  requiied 
on  the  part  of  both  developed  and  developing  countries  to  accelerate  pro- 
gress towards  self-sustaining  growth  of  the  economy  of  the  individual  nations 
and  their  social  development'.  While  emphasizing  social  reform  as  being  a 
necessary  complementary  condition  for  the  success  of  economic  strategy  and 
underlining  the  need  for  the  development  of  human  resources,  the  resolution 
proposed  that,  with  population  growing  at  an  average  rate  of  2,5  per  cent 
per  year  in  developing  countries,  these  should  aim  at  a  GNP  growth  of 
5  per  cent  per  year  and  at  a  substantial  increase  in  their  food  production  in 
the  1960's.  For  the  developing  ECAFE  countries,*  it  was  estimated  that 
while  population  had  increased  by  about  one-fifth  in  the  I950's,  food  produc- 
tion had  risen  by  one-third  in  the  same  period.  Little  more  than  a  return  to 
the  comparatively  higher  1934-38  level  of  consumption  had  been  achieved, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  the  population  remained  suffering  from  hunger  or 

1.  While  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's  thirty-sixth  session  extended  the  scope 
of  ECAFE  to  include  Australia  apd  New  Zealand  as  well  as  Japan,  the  *devcloping 
ECAFE  region*  is  defined  to  include  only  the  following  nineiecn  countries  or 
territories:  Afghanistan.  Brunei,  Burma,  Cambodia.  Ceylon.  China  (Taiwan).  Hong 
Kong.  India.  Indonesia.  Iran,  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Laos.  Malaysia.  Nepal. 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines.  Thailand,  the  Republic  of  Vict-Nam.  and,  since  1963. 
Western  Samoa.  Subsequent  references  to  ECAFE  countries  or  the  ECAFE  region, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  are  restricted  to  these  developing  countries. 
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malnutrition.  It  was  considered  that  an  annual  4  to  5  per  ecnt  increase  in 
food  production  would  by  1975  bring  average  dietary  levels  near  Japan's 
current  2,300  calorics  per  day. 

Before  attempting  to  analyse  the  problems  South-East  Asian  countries 
face  in  achieving  sustained  economic  growth  along  these  modest  lines,  it 
s'*ems  appropriate  to  recapitulate  the  basic  common  and  distinctive  features 
o '  their  economies. 

Together  with  other  ECAFE  countries  they  are  in  the  early  1960's 
characterized  by:  (a)  a  high  rate  of  population  increiise,  ranging  between 
23  per  cent  (Burma)  and  3.2  per  cent  (Philippines);  (b)  a  predominantly 
agricultural  economy  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  MaJaysia,  62  per  cent 
to  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force  is  engaged  in  agricultural 
occupations;  (c)  a  low  per  capita  income'  ranging  between  about  $60  for 
Burma  to  SI  12  per  year  for  the  Philippines,  and  a  high  of  $280  per  year 
for  Malaysia;  (d)  exports  consisting  almost  entirely  of  primary  products; 
(c)  balance  of  payments  difficulties  and  serious  exchange  problems  of  varying 
degrees  of  intensity,  by  which  Malaysia  and  Thailand  are  least  affected; 
(f)  unfavourable  terms  of  trade  for  primary  exports  and  wide  fluctuations  in 
world  market  prices,  which  for  rice,  rubber,  sugar  and  jute  can  show  an 
average  annual  variation  of  around  20  per  cent,  with  the  range  for  certain 
specific  products  fluctuating  between  5  and  100  per  cent;  (g)  (he  recent 
development  of  an  industrial  sector  which  has  generally  grown  at  a  some- 
what faster  pace  than  agriculture;  (h)  considerable  dependence  on  foreign 
aid  and  loans;  (i)  the  adoption  of  plans,  ranging  over  a  period  of  four 
(Burma)  to  eight  (Indonesia)  years,  to  guide  development,  although  there  is 
considerable  difl'erenee  in  the  degree  to  which  private  enterprise  is  included, 
the  extent  of  their  range  and  the  cfTcctiveness  of  their  implementation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eight'  countries  of  the  region  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  ECAFE  countries  by  the  following  features:  (a)  whiL*  their 
population  growth  tends  to  be  about  20  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  ECAFE 
region  as  a  whole,  their  population  density  is  still  comparatively  low— the 
highest  for  Indonesia,  the  Republic  of  Vict-Nani  and  the  "hiiippincs  raniiiiv: 
between  66  to  97  inhabitants  per  square  kilometre  as  against  102  to  265 
for  Pakistan,  India,  Korea  and  Japan;  (b)  rice  is  the  s(:;plc  food  for  all 
countries  and  together  with  rubber  forms  the  two  major  agricultural  exports 
of  the  region  followed,  in  varying  order  for  dillercnt  ciumtrics.  by  vceol:ibic 

1.  It  is  true  that  a  comparison  of  the  prr  vtipiui  figures  may  he  misfeadini!  tv.  ini; 
to  the  distortion  of  price  mechanisms;  nevertheless  their  cautious  use  as  roUi?li 
indiealors  is  a  Uiual  practice.  Thus  it  is  now  widely  maintained  Ihul  the  rc;\t  iueomc 
of  underdevelopctf  economies  needs  to  be  raised  significanily  upward —in  the  onler 
of  one-third  to  three  times— if  lliey  are  to  be  compared  with  those  of  devcloptd 
countries.  See:  I" AO.  Aunatliural  Commodities — Projcviions  for  I^J7(),  table  M2. 
p.  A4  (Rome.  1962). 

2.  Now  nine,  including  Singapore,  whose  economic  situation,  of  course,  is  the  totaT;. 
different  one  of  an  isolated  entrepot  and  industrial  complex. 
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oil  and  seeds,  crpia,  sugar,  timber,  jute,  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee;  (c)  while 
food  continued  to  form  a  significant  part  of  imports,  ranging  between  1 1  per 
cent  to  over  20  per  cent  of  total  imports  for  all  countries  except  Thailand 
(6.6  per  cent  in  1962),  most  of  them  raised  their  food  productivity  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  ECAFE  region. 

In  other  respects  the  regional  countries  differ  at  least  as  much  among 
themselves  as  from  other  ECAFE  countries. 

Burma,  Malaysia,  the  Philippmes  and  Thailand  have  achieved  a  some- 
what higher  rate  of  growth  in  GNP,  ranging  between  4  and  6  per  cent,  a 
greater  degree  of  capital  investment,  and  more  rapid  industrialization, 
especially  in  the  field  of  substitution  for  consumer  imports. 

Such  economic  indicators  as  a  low  rate  of  growth  and  investment  and  a 
decline  in  per  capita  food  production  show  Indonesia  to  be  in  the  greatest 
economic  difficulties.  Together  with  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet-Nam,  Indo- 
nesia suffers  from  major  problems  of  balance  of  payments  and  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  «.hese 
difficulties  have  until  recently  been  offset  by  massive  foreign  aid  (between 
1950  and  1959  averaging  nearly  $8  per  capita  per  year  for  Cambodia/ 
more  ihan  $19  for  Viet-Nam,^  and  over  S23  for  Laos).  Apart  from  Malaysia, 
Burma  has  received  less  foreign  aid  than  any  of  the  other  countries  in  the 
region — from  1950  to  1959  only  S0.06  per  capita  per  year,  which  is  less 
than  one-fifth  of  what  was  secured  by  the  next  lowest  recipient  of  foreign 
aid,  Indonesia.  Viet-Nam,  on  the  other  hand,  was  largely  able  to  maimain 
its  progress  because  of  foreign  aid,  which  enabled  it  to  meet  most  of  its  bal- 
ance of  payment  requirements  and  to  finance  essential  imports  of  capital  as 
well  as  consumer  goods. 

It  appears  that  Malaysia,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  which  have  en- 
joyed comparatively  stable  government  and  administration,  have  made 
significantly  greater  economic  progress.  But  despite  their  special  difficulties, 
Burma  and  Viet-Nam  have  not  lagged  far  behind,  though  the  rea.sons  have 
been  very  different.  Burma,  notwithstanding  major  internal  difficulties,  has 
consistently  managed  to  mobilize  its  own  resources  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
maintaining  a  growth  rate  of  well  over  4.5  per  cent  in  its  gross  national 
product  between  1951  and  1961.  though  during  1961-64,  with  administrative 
problems  cf  nationalization,  this  declined  to  about  4  per  cent.* 

In  the  region  as  a  whole  the  annual  growth  rate  of  real  aggregate  product 
between  1950  and  1959  varied  between  a  low  of  3.6  per  cent  for  Indonesia 
and  a  high  of  v)  per  cent  for  the  Philippines.  The  growth  rate  of  per  capita 
income  for  the  same  period  ranged  between  1.3  per  cent  and  3.9  per  cent, 

1.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  per  capita  per  annum  planned  investment  during  1960/61. 

2.  About  21  per  cent  more  than  the  per  capita  per  annum  planned  public  investment 
during  1962-66. 

3.  Hvcn  so,  Burma  in  1964  had  exchange  reserves  amounting  to  1.175  million  kyats. 
and  for  1964/65  a  trade  surplus  of  200  million  kyats  (U.S.  $1  =  Kyat  4.75). 
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of  which  the  upper  limit  is  probably  an  over-estimate.  While  in  some 
instances  available  data  indicate  fairly  high  pre-war  growth  rates,  after  the 
war  a  considerable  proportion  of  apparently  rapid  growth,  with  a  relatively 
low  capital-output  ratio,  consisted  in  fact  of  rapid  recovery  from  war  damage. 
As  late  starters,  countries  of  the  region  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
make  use  of  available  teohnological  advance  and  experience,  and  given  their 
great  poverty  and  also  the  need  to  reduce  the  widening  gap  between  ad- 
vanced and  developing  countries,  they  must  attain  a  higher  rate  of  per  capita 
growth  than  that  of  Western  countries  when  approaching  their  take-off 
periods, 

THE  CASE  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EXPANSION 

An  adequate  increase  in  agricultural  production  is  essential  not  only  to  feed 
growing  populations  and  ensure  appropriate  food  supplies  for  the  expanding 
industrial  sector,  but  also  to  provide  the  financial  base  and  raw  materials  for 
industrialization.  Agricultural  experts  have~for  long  maintained  that  this 
could  be  achieved  by  greatly  increasing  the  productivity  of  arable  land 
througlut^e  a^lication  of  modern  methods  of  cultivation.^  Indices  of  agri- 
cultural production  for  recent  years  (Table  26)  confirm  both  the  need  for 
and  the  possibility  of  better  and  more  rapid  results. 

Until  I960,  only  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  showed  significant  progress, 
while  Indonesia  and  Thailand  kept  just  above  the  level  of  stagnation;  but  if  it 
is  assumed  that  the  labour  force  in  agriculture  grew  at  the  same  rate  as 
population  (an  assumption  only  minimally  affected,  at  present,  by  the  move- 
ment from  rural  to  urban  areas),  per  capita  output  remained  static  even  in 
the  first  two  countries  and  fell  behind  in  the  others.  Since  1961/62  sub- 
stantial new  advances  have  been  made  by  all  countries  except  Indonesia,  and 
in  particular  by  Thailand,  but  major  problems  of  increasing  production  and 
marketing  export  crops  remain  matters  of  urgency. 

While  in  1962/63  per  capita  food  production  has  increased  somewhat 
from  the  average  1953-57  level  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  increase  has 
been  substantial  only  in  the  cases  of  Burma,  Cambodia,  Thailand  and  Viet- 
Nam,  averaging  nearly  10  per  cent  over  the  previous  average  level.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  registered  decreases  of  1  and 
2  per  cent  respectively. 

In  Indonesia  the  decline  is  a  result  of  the  over-all  economic  problems  with 
which  the  cpuntry  is  struggling,  including  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  to 
import  fertilizer  as  well  as  administrative  instability  and  a  lack  of  sufficient 
technical  personnel  and  effective  extension  work.  In  the  Philippines,  however, 


ERIC 


1.  In  certain  cases  where  an  ^optimal  combination  of  techniques,  including  chemical 
fertilizer,  irrigation  and  better  seed,  has  been  used,  increases  of  four  to  seven  times 
have  been  achieved.  See  FAO,  The  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  1963,  p.  136. 
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•  Table  26.  Indices  of  agricultural  production*  (1952/53...  1956/57  =  100) 


Pcrccn'.ajic  increases 

Averages 


CouMry                                                                                 (2)  over  (1)  (3)  over  (2) 

1952/53     1957/58  196J/62     

1954/55     1959/60       1962/63                         AvcrauL  Avcrauc 

(0           (2)             (3)  Total  Total  ^^^^^^^f^ 


Federation 


of  Malaya 

96 

112 

126 

16.7 

3.3 

12.5 

4.2 

Philippines 

97 

113 

129 

16.5 

3.3 

14.2 

4.7 

Thailand 

94 

105 

143 

11.7 

2.4 

36.2 

12.1 

Indonesia 

99 

107 

110 

8.1 

1.6 

2.8 

0.9 

Burma 

99 

104 

117 

5.1 

1.0 

12.5 

4.2 

1.  Based  on  uniform  FAO  calculations  abstracted  from  the  ECAFE  Economic  Survey. 
1963. 


it  is  due  to  the  increasing  emphasis  being  given  to  export  crops  which  fetch 
high  prices  in  the  world  market  and  the  consequential  fail-ofT  in  the  pro- 
duction of  basic  food  crops  for  the  domestic  market — a  situation  aggravated 
by  the  inadequacy  of  measures  of  land  reform  which  have  failed  to  promote 
sufficient  incentives  for  either  farmers  or  plantation  owners. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  how  far  an  agricultural  country  should  aim  at 
self-sufficiency  in  food  output,  the  desirability  of  growing  new  crops,  either 
for  export  or  home  consumption,  has  to  be  considered.  Within  a  few  years 
Thailand  has  become  the  fifth  largest  exporter  of  maize,  and  Indonesia  has 
doubled  her  own  production  over  the  last  four  years.  This  is  a  possible 
substitute  for  the  rice  shortages  which  in  recent  years  have  risen  to  10  per 
cent  of  total  consumption  requirements.  However,  the  successful  introduc- 
tion of  a  substitute  for  rice  in  the  Far  East  (such  as  barley  in  South  Korea) 
has  provoked  stubborn  resistances  to  changes  in  dietary  habits,  and  the 
problem  remains — for  the  social  anthropologist  as  well  as  for  the  economist 
and  the  farmer. 

The  nutritionist,  too,  is  vitally  conce  hed  in  this  area  of  production,  since, 
in  aodition  to  the  shortage  of  staple  foocis,  it  is  also  necessary  to  increase  the 
essential  elements  of  a  balanced  diet,  particularly  to  correct  protein  defici- 
encies.^ The  use  of  soya  hean  products  had  had  some  success,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  development  of  fisheries  and  the  distribution  of 
their  catch;  in  the  ]ocaI  breeding  of  fresh-water  fish,^  particularly  through 

1.  In  the  Philippines,  which  after  Malaysia  has  the  highest  per  capita  income,  the 
daily  intake  of  calories  per  capita  was,  for  1 961,  estimated  to  be  as  low  as  1,830: 
this  included  only  43  grammes  of  protein. 

2.  Though  not  Tilapia,  since  after  an  initial  success  with  an  increased  fertility  and  a 
decline  in  size  and  weight,  it  has  turned  into  nothing  but  a  pest. 
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the  use  of  appropriate  nutrients  in  the  canals,  irrigation  channels  and  fish 
ponds  and  paddies;  and  in  the  development  of  live-stock,  poultry  and  milk 
production.  Only  Vict-Nam  exports  meat  and  breeding  animals;  but  the 
potential  of  savannah  areas,  such  as  those  of  north-east  Thailand,  awaits 
development:  the  production  of  pigs,  for  example,  ofTers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities, though  these  can  only  be  seized  fully  in  the  non-Muslim  countries. 

Even  in  humid  tropical  areas,  irrigation,  including  flood  control,  plays  a 
crucial  role  in  ensuring  increased  and  steady  productivity  (in  the  long-bygone 
days  of  the  Khmer  Kingdom  a  system  of  canals  made  it  possible  to  grow 
three  rice  crops  in  the  year,  where  now,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  is  grown). 
Today  17  to  22  per  cent  of  arable  land  is  irrigated  in  Thailand,  Viet-Nam  and 
Indonesia;  in  Burma  and  Cambodia,  no  more  than  3  to  6  per  cent. 

Of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance,  is  the  more  substantial  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  The  basic  difficulty  here,  apart  from  the  popularization 
of  their  use  (a  typical  example  of  the  difficulty  of  introducing  modern  farm- 
ing techniques),  lies  in  the  fact  that  since  domestic  production  of  fertilizers 
is  in  it*-  initial  stage  most  of  them  have  to  be  imported,  involving  high  costs 
and  the  expenditure  of  valuable  foreign  exchange.  Even  so,  it  would  seem  that 
the  benefits  of  increased  productivity  would  outweigh  cost  considerations 
(though  where  production  for  export  is  concerned,  this  is  by  no  means 
^/always  the  case,  since  increased  output  may  be  more  than  offset  by  a 
corresponding  fall  in  international  prices). 

In  large-scale  plantation  agriculture,  particularly  of  rubber,  timber  and 
other  forest  products,  far-sighted  management  and  continuing  research 
assume  special  importance:  thus,  in  the  case  of  rubber  it  is  desirable  to  design 
a  replanting  programme  covering  a  total  of  33  years.  The  neglect  of  such 
progrpr.iming,  or  at  least  of  acting  upon  it,  has  cost  Indonesia  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  the  output  of  rubber— whereas  Malaysia,  by  giving  full  attention  to 
improving  techniques  as  well  as  maintaining  systematic  replantation,  has 
reaped  rich  harvests  of  increased  production  and  improved  quality.' 

Other  required  measures  for  agriculture  as  a  whole  include  soil  conserva- 
tion and  amelioration,  the  improvement  of  crop  varieties  and  seeds,  disease 
control,  deep  ploughing,  pest  control,  and  a  variety  of  better  techniques  of 
cuhivation.  To  develop  these  measures,  constant  research  in  the  social  as 
well  as  agricultural  field  is  needed;  extension  services  must  convince  fanners 
of  the  advantages  of  new  techniques,  while  land  reform  and  market  condi- 
tions assure  them  that  they  themselves  stand  to  gain  substantially.  Other 
specific  socio-economic  requirements  are  adequate  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  and  reasonable  and  efficient  agricultural  credit  systems. 
Without  the  whole  range  oi  such  an  infra-structure,  agriculture  will  make 
Httle  progress;  and  in  its  absence,  exhortation  will  only  add  resentment  to 

I.  Whether,  so  far  as  this  has  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  diversification,  a  Jong- 
term  goal  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  short-term  gain  remains  to  be  seen. 
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the  traditional  conservatism  of  the  ♦^armer,  which  even  in  centralized  socialist 
economies  has  frequently  withstood  the  directives  of  the  State. 

TRADE  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  THE  REGION 

Even  when  all  this  is  achieved,  problems  of  the  marketing  aspects  of  agri- 
cultural development  remain  and  at  the  same  time  lead  on  to  the  larger  and 
more  general  issue  of  trade. 

The  South-East  Asian  countries  largely  depend  on  a  very  few  products 
for  the  major  share  of  their  export  earnings.  In  view  of  fluctuating  prices, 
which  in  the  past  have  often  registered  serious  falls  with  increases  in  output, 
such  dependence  raises  obvious  dangers  for  national  economies.  The  in- 
creased use  of  synthetics  for  rubber  raises  particular  problems.  While  a  basic 
demand  for  these  primary  products  is  not  likely  to  die  out  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  a  capacity  to  respond  to  world  market 
trends,  with  adequate  adjustments  in  production  and  supply.  This  involves 
both  regional  competition  and  co-operati'^n.  For  South-East  A^ia  the  ele- 
ment of  competition  for  markets  is  quite  obvious  and  the  desirability  of  co- 
ordination is  as  clear.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  co-operation  are  no 
less  evident  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  nevertheless  be  achieved  is 
increasingly  becoming  a  matter  for  joint  concern. 

The  developing  countries  were  until  recently  largely  dependent  on  meeting 
their  aon-agricultura]  consumer  requirements  through  imports  from  devel- 
oped countries,  paying  for  these  through  export  earnings  of  raw  materials. 
Marked  changes  in  this  pattern  began  to  be  introduced  in  the  1950's,  when 
there  was  a  distinct  shift  from  a  heavy  reliance  on  manufactured  consumer 
goods  toward  the  import  of  capital  goods  and  materials,  due  partly  to  general 
national  development  objectives,  but  largely  as  a  result  of  unfavourable 
terms  of  trade  for  exported  raw  materials.  It  became  increasingly  clear  that 
desperately  required  increases  in  national  income  depended  critically  on 
export  earnings  and  that  these  could  not  be  sufficiently  increased  through 
exclusive  reliance  on  the  export  of  raw  materials.  Efforts  were  simultaneously 
started  to  diversify  exports — in  particular  by  beginning  the  processing  of 
raw  materials  and  initiating  the  development  of  manufactured  goods  for 
export — and  to  redu^*^  reliance  on  foreign  consumer  goods  by  making  them, 
or  substitutes  for  tl  domestically.  The  latter  step  was  designed  to  promote 
economic  development  and  home  savings  as  well  as  to  save  foreign  exchange 
for  essential  developmental  goods  and  materials.  However,  in  recent  years  the 
situation  has  not  improved,  and  the  export  earnings  of  agricultural  output 
for  the  ECAFE  countries  as  a  whole  have  even  lagged  behind  the  growth  of 
aggregate  product. 

With  the  exception  of  Laos,  whose  economy  is  in  extreme  difficulties  due 
to  internal  instability,  all  other  countries  show  a  significant  decrease  in  the 
import  of  food  and  other  consumer  goods  as  against  capital  goods  and 
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materials — increases  in  the  percentage  import  of  capital  items  ranging  from  a 
low  of  4.5  per  cent  for  Indonesia  to  22.4  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the 
Philippines.*  Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of  Indonesia  and  the  Philip- 
pines, there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  import  of  materials  for  capital 
goods  and,  in  five  countries,  for  consumer  goods,  in  which  cotton  and  cotton 
yarn  play  a  major  role. 

Nevertheless,  balances  of  payments  have,  except  for  Burma  and  the 
Philippines,'^  continued  in  a  downward  trend  for  net  merchandise  and  for  the 
net  resultant  of  balances  for  merchandise  trade,  services,  investment  income, 
private  transfers  and  debt  repayment,  which  together  may  be  termed  'financing 
deficit'  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  achievement  of  Burma  is  even  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  while  having  to  face  special  internal  difficulties,  it  has  received  very 
little  foreign  aid.  The  Philippines  recovery  masks  the  fact  that  in  1961  its 
deficit  of  §136.5  million  was  double  its  previous  two  annual  surpluses,  which 
themselves  were  an  exception  to  previous  downward  trends.  Malaysia,  despite 
its  comparatively  favourable  position  in  the  international  market  has  rapidly 
moved  from  a  surplus  to  a  deficit. 

Unhappily,  the  reason  for  the  general  situation  is  that,  even  while  develop- 
ing countries  are  endeavouring  to  improve  their  lot,  the  initial  cost  of  in- 
dustrialization in  terms  of  importing  capital  g»^ods  and  materials  has  tended 
to  rise  even  more  rapidly  than  previous  increases  in  the  cost  of  consumer 
goods.  Nevertheless,  no  magic  formula  has  yet  been  devised  to  replace  the 
well-worn  prescription  for  the  approach  to  economic  take-off  as  stressed  in 
ECAFE's  Economic  Survey  for  1963:  'It  is  through  the  building  up  of  the 
industrial  sector,  supported  by  a  complementary  increase  in  agricultural  out- 
pi  :,  that  employment  and  average  productivity  in  these  [developing]  countries 
may  be  increased  rapidly  enough  to  guarantee  economic  growth  at  the  rate  de- 
sired. In  fact,  industrialization  and  economic  diversification  can  do  more  than 
merely  increase  income;  they  can  provide  varird  occupations  and  promote 
the  skill  and  discipline  of  the  labour  force  arJ  improve  organization  and 
management.  By  sparking  ofT  new  hopes,  they  can  broaden  the  horizons  of 
the  producers,  increase  incentives  and  encourage  innovation.' 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Industrial  development  implies  not  only  the  substitution  of  local  for  im- 
^^ported  consumer  goods,  but  ultimately  an  entry  into  the  field  of  production 
for  export,  particularly  but  not  entirely  within  Asia — a  more  difficult  venture 
which  will  encounter  both  tariff  barriers  and  experienced  competition  from 
rival  traders  in  the  same  market. 

1.  For  the  period  1951-62. 

2.  Thailand  also  showed  a  marked  recoveo'  i"  1964/65. 
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While  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  imports  of 
consumer  goods,  these,  not  counting  food,  still  account  for  between  18  and 
35  per  cent  of  total  imports,  with  the  exception  of  the  Philippines,  which  has 
achieved  a  reduction  to  9.8  per  cent.^ 

Textiles 

The  Philippines,  Burma,  Indonesia,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam  have  achieved 
some  of  their  most  outstanding  industrial  progress  in  substituting  home- 
made for  imported  cotton  textiles.  This  is  a  field  in  which  there  is  an  assured 
domestic  market,  and  even  lower  quality  products  can  be  marketed  easily 
with  the  help  of  protective,  tariffs  and  import  restrictions.  Furthermore,  the 
industry  makes  comparatively  modest  demands  on  capital  investment, 
technical  experience  and  skilled  labour.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that,  although 
only  Burma  grows  cotton  in  any  quantity  and  the  possibilities  of  producing 
it  in  some  other  countries  are  still  largely  under  investigation,  four  of  the 
nine  South-East  Asian  countries  have,  nevertheless,  concentrated  considerable 
effort  on  developing  their  textile  industries — in  three  cases  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  imported  cotton  and  cotton  yarn. 

However,  the  textile  industry  also  serves  to  illustrate  typical  difficulties 
often  encountered  in  industrialization.  Expansion  in  the  Philippines  has 
proceeded  to  a  point  where  domestic  needs  are  satisfied,  but  so  far  no 
effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  develop  the  export  of  textiles.  Accordingly, 
it  is  estimated  that  established  factories  are  now  working  to  less  than  60  per 
cent  of  their  full  capacity.^  Nevertheless,  further  expansion  is  envisaged  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  be  possible  to  promote  a  considerable  export  trade. 
The  markets  are  certainly  there — but  success  will  depend  on  quality,  com- 
petitive price,  and  adequate  marketing  techniques/ In  Indonesia,  present 
productive  capacity  is  just  about  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  needs,  but 
factories  are  operating  at  only  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity  since,  owing  to 
difficulties  of  foreign  exchange,  there  is  a  shortage  of  essential  imported 
materials,  primarily  spare  parts  and  cotton. 

Cement  and  chemical  fertilizers 

In  considering  two  other  industries  oriented  to  the  domestic  market,  cement 
and  chemical  fertilizers,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  considerable  progress 
has  been  achieved  in  increasing  the  production  of  cement,  particularly  in 
Thailand,  which  meets  nearly  all  its  domestic  requirements,  Malaysia,  which 
has  nearly  trebled  its  output  between  1957  and  i  962,  and  the  Philippines, 
which  in  the  same  period  raised  it  by  80  per  cent,  domestic  production  of 

1.  And  here  smuggling  is  reported  to  be  rampant  on  a  large  scale. 

2.  This  is  probably  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  cheap  smuggled  textiles  on  the  one  hand  or 
to  the  desire  for  foreign  prestige  goods  on  the  other. 
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chemical  fertilizers  has  so  far  been  largely  neglected.  Even  for  cement  the 
contrast  between  the  achievements  of  Thailand  and  Malaysia  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  of  the  other  countries  is  very  substantial.  As  there  are  in 
general  apparently  adequate  supplies  of  basic  raw  materials  and  the  transport 
costs  of  importing  cement  are  high,  there  is  a  strong  case  for  developing  the 
cement  industry  to  meet  domestic  demands  that  will  increase  rapidly  with 
economic  expansion. 

The  case  for  chemical  fertilizers  is  even  more  obvious,  and  also  essentially 
linked  to  increasing  agricultural  production.  Yet  countries  in  the  region 
which  could  in  time  ensure  an  adequate  domestic  supply  to  meet  require- 
ments continue  to  rely  heavily  on  imports,  whose  cost  is  enhanced,  among 
other  things,  by  high  freight  charges  for  this  relatively  heavy  commodity 

Again,  despite  the  establishment  of  so-called  industrial  complexes  in  the 
environs  of  capital  cities  and  other  major  towns  in  provinces,  most  countries 
in  the  region  have  aoliieved  little  more  than  haphazard  expansion  without 
any  co-ordinatioii,  resulting  in  a  dispersal  of  effort  and  inhibiting  any 
cumulative  effect.  Oil  refineries  are  established,  but  remain  isolated  islands 
of  prosperity  rather  than  becoming  the  uucleus  of  a  complex  of  petro- 
chemical industries.  Similarly  sugar  refineries  are  set  up,  but  complementary 
industries  fail  to  materialize. 

Mineral  resources 

The  consumption  of  refined  petroleum  products,  and  also  their  output,  plan- 
ned if  not  actual,  forms  a  very  substantial  aspect  of  the  economies  of  most 
South-East  Asian  countries,  although  only  three  of  these  are  major  producers 
of  crude  pfetroleum.  Burma  and  Indonesia  should  be  able  to  develop  a  cluster 
of  chemical  and  fertilizer  industries  around  oil  refining,  using  its  rich  complex 
of  by-products.  Nevertheless,  most  countries  in  the  region  seem  to  be 
planning  to  become  self-sufficient  in  meeting  requirements  for  refined  petro- 
leum, when  there  are  others  in  the  region  which  could,  in  principle,  meet 
their  requirements  cheaply,  providing  in  exchange  consume:  markets  for 
other  manufactured  products. 

The  region  is  rich  in  other  mineral  resources,  but  while  tin  and  bauxite,  of 
which  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand  are  the  main  producers,  have  for 
long  been  exploited  on  a  large  scale  and  production  in  recent  years  has 
shown  no  substantial  increase,  other  minerals,  including  iron  ore  and  coal, 
are  only  beginning  to  be  produced  in  increasing  quantities.  Geological  surveys 
in  progress  are  likely  to  reveal  new  untapped  resources  and,  in  Thailand,  have 
already  shown  that  there  are  substantial  deposits  of  iron  ore.  With  rising 
world  demands  as  well  as  plans  for  the  establishment  of  stc  '1  industries  in  the 
region,  there  is  apparently  considerable  scope  for  further  investigation  and 
improvement  of  the  mining  industry,  particularly  for  iron  ore,  coal  and 
manganese.  Malaysia,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  have,  since  1956/57, 
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achieved  substantial  increases  in  the  output  of  iron  ore,  Malaysia  more  than 
doubling  its  production  to  about  6.5  million  tons  in  1962.  Malaysia  also 
continued  to  lead  the  way  in  the  production  of  both  crude  and  refined  tin. 
It  supplies  some  40  per  cent  of  the  total  world  output  of  crude  tin,  and 
refines  95  per  cent  of  the  tin  output  of  the  ECAFE  region.  Indonesia,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  fallen  back  in  the  exploitation  of  its  immensely  rich 
resources  on  all  fronts  except  oil,  and  even  here  oil  refining  and  its  allied 
industries  have  remained  largely  static.  For  the  region  as  a  whole  it  is  clear 
that  investments  at  all  levels  of  the  mining  industry  and  at  least  in  the  first 
stages  of  refining  and  processing  would  pay  rich  dividends,  if  this  included 
adequate  attention  to  surveys,  skilled  management  and  trained  manpower, 
research  and  modern  equipment  with  an  adequate  maintenance  service. 

Steel 

Most  countries  of  the  region,  including  Purma,  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines,  are  either  establishing  or  have  plans  to  set  up  steel  plants.  But 
while  an  efficient  steel  industry  and  its  subsidiaries  can  provide  the  base  for 
sustained  industrial  growth,  all  of  these  steel  projects  have  an  initial  capacity 
below  the  minimim  economic  level.  The  domestic  market  is  at  this  stage 
only  beginning  to  become  active  and  competitive .  export  possibilities  are 
limited.  Full  regional  co-operation  in  meeting  steel  needs  would  obviously 
have  been  advantageous.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Thailand  has  given  the  highest 
priority  to  steel-making  and  the  manufacture  of  products  utilizing  it.  Its 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Development  Act  of  1962  which  confers  special  tax 
reduction,  import  facilities  and  other  advantages,  specifie<i  top  priority  for 
steel-making,  tractor  production,  and  the  manufacture  of  engineering 
machine  tools.* 

Power 

Apart  from  shortages  of  entrepreneurial,  managerial,  and  mid-level  man- 
power skills,  the  biggest  obstacle  to  industrial  growth  in  the  region  has  been 
the  shortage  of  a  sufficient  and  cheap  power  supply.  However,  the  exploita- 
tion of  great  potential  sources  of  power  is  proceeding  rapidly,  both  in  terms 
of  actual  increases  and  of  targets  for  the  future.  These  hydro-electric  projects 
generally  serve  the  basic  needs  of  agriculture  for  irrif'ation  and  flood  control 
as  well  as  assuring  an  essential  infra-structure  for  industry.  In  Indonesia, 
where  schemes  for  setting  up  dams  and  electric  power  plants  have  fallen 
behind  schedule,  industrial  and  agricultural  production  have  both  suffered, 
not  only  in  failing  to  achieve  increases,  but  also  in  maintaining  previous 

I.  The  manufacture  of  acids,  alkalis,  chemical  fertilizers  and  plastics  is  also  covered 
by  the  Act. 
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outputs  or  in  realizing  full  capacity  from  industrial  installations  not  bogged 
down  by  other  shortages.  Furthermore,  di&spite  current  national  projects, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam  could  gain  immensely  from  the 
Mekong  multi-purpose  hydro-electric  project,  to  which  political  rather  than 
economic  and  financial  factors  are  regrettably  serious  obstacles.^ 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  AND  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

There  is  in  all  countries  some  government  control  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.  But  the  relative:  positions  of  the  public  and  private  sectors  and  the 
incentives  given  to  the  latter,  including  foreign  private  capital,  vary  consider- 
ably. Malaysia  and  the  Philippines  give  primary  emphasis  to  private  enter- 
prise and  to  attracting  foreign  capital  whereas  in  Burma  and  Indonesia 
almost  all  industrial  enterprise  is  State  owned  or,  in  the  latter,  if  not  owned, 
strictly  controlled.  Most  governments  have  under  various  'laws  and 
regulations  assumed  powers  which  enable  them  directly  or  indirectly  to 
influence  private  sectors  to  move  toward  one  or  another  desired  goal — the 
Pioneer  Industries  (Development  and  Regulation)  Ordinance  in  Malaysia;  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Investment  Aid  in  Thailand;  the  Basic  Industries 
Act  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  agricultural  sector,  government  land  reform, 
taxation,  credit  schemes  and  extension  services  have  a  potential  influence 
almost  as  decisive  as  State  ownership. 

Government  services  are  largely  responsible  for  that  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  national  product  which  originates  in  the  tertiary  sector.^ 
For  the  ECAFE  region  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  ranges  between  33  and 
50  per  cent,  and  for  the  South-East  Asian  region  stands  at  a  median  average 
of  45  per  cent  with  a  range  of  36-50  per  cent.  Apparently,  so  long  as  indus- 
trial opportunities  are  restricted,  the  overflow  of  labour  from  the  agricultural 
sector  tends  to  concentrate  in  the  somewhat  nebulous  tertiary  zone  between 
agriculture  and  industry  in  various  urban  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

Tor  economic  growth  to  proceed,  or  for  the  volume  of  investment  to  ex- 
pand, an  ''economic"  or  even -an  "economizing"  attitude  must  infuse  people, 
institutions  must  arise  or  become  effective  as  vehicles  of  social  and  economic 
change,  and  finally  some  "minimum  critical  effort"  or  ''big  push"  must  take 
place  to  jolt  the  economy  into  a  "take-off"." 
In  economic  development,  the  most  important  factors  are  not  so  much  the 

1.  Recent  progress  on  this  project  is  noted  on  p.  404. 

2.  Other  vX:cupations  involved  include  small  trading  units,  minor  transportation,  shops, 
taxis,  garages  and  petrol  pumps,  restaurants,  entertainment  and  professional  and 
personal  services. 

3.  ECAFE,  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  ]96h  p.  21. 
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availability  of  raw  materials  for  industrialization  or  even  an  adequate  domes-, 
tic  market,  as  consistent  policies,  organization,  public  and/or  private 
entrepreneurship,  technical  competence,  and  discipline.  The  key  to  success 
has  three  wards:  (a)  a  foundation  of  political  stability  and  the  development 
of  a  sound  infra-structure;  (b)  the  conversion  of  an  unskilled  into  a  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  labour  force;  and  (c)  the  provision  of  adequate  productive 
opportunities  outside  agriculture,  while  at  the  same  time  maximizing  agri- 
cultural output. 

The  argument  of  this  section  of  the  report,^  with  a  possibly  somewhat  abrupt 
transition  from  the  familiar  jargon  of  education  to  the  more  esoteric  vocabu- 
lary of  the  economist,  does  not  stray  as  far  as  might  at  first  be  supposed 
from  an  inquiry  into  the  functions  of  higher  education. 

Two  themes  have  been  presented:  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  agricultural  sector;  and  the  problems  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

It  will  be  the  contention  of  Chapter  8  of  this  report  that  no  attempt  to 
promote  rural  productivity  will  succeed  without  the  recruitment  of  new 
forces  into  the  campaign,  namely  the  results  of  university  research,  the 
pooling  of  university  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the  participation  of 
university  staff  and  students. 

The  successful  development  of  industrialization  has  been  shown  to  need 
the  enterprise  of  the  entrepreneur,  managerial  skill  of  a'  high  order,  an 
administration  which  does  not  confuse  stability  with  rigidity,  and  a  swelling 
output  of  technicians  to  support  the  work  of  an  increasing  number  of 
technologists. 

*  Both  needs  present  boundless  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  those  func- 
tions of  specialized  teaching  and  research  which  are  basic  to  all  forms  of 
education  at  the  third  level. 


IL    Some  characteristics  of  national  economic 
development  plans 

Having  attempted  to  review  the  major  economic  problems  currently  facing 
the  countries  of  the  region,  it  is  now  proposed  to  examine  the  reaction  of 
the  countries  themselves  to  these  problems  as  revealed  by  their  approved 

I .  In  preparing  this  sectiori  extensive  use  has  been  made  of  the  following  important 
works  of  reference: 

United  Nations  Economic  Crymnwssion  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

1.  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1960  to  1963. 

2.  Economic  Bulletin  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Vol.  XIV,  1963. 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review — Yearbooks,  1961  to  1964. 
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and  projected  plans  for  over-all  economic  development.  The  inquiry  will 
then  be  narrowed  down  to  the  specific  role  of  higher  education  in  relation 
to  the  problems  and  policies  thus  set  out. 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PLANNING 

Despite  differences  in  their  political  structures  and  different  emphases  on  the 
role  of  private  enterprise,  all  countries  in  the  region  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  planning,  and,  having  drawn  up  plans  of  varying  degrees  of 
comprehensiveness,  are  in  general^  endeavouring  both  to  implement  these 
plans  and  to  improve  the  national  planning  machinery  (see  Table  27).  While 
aiming  at  rapid  economic  growth  or  establisliing  the  necessary  infra-structure, 
all  plans  give  considerable  emphasis  to  social  and  cultural  development  and 
stress  the  importance  of  raising  living  standards.  Two  fundamental  ap- 
proaches toward  the  end  of  supporting  those  market  forces  that  are  likely 
to  advance  and  accelerate  economic  growth  are  adopted  by  all  plans,  though 
the  balance  and  relative  importance  of  these  varies:  the  governments  (a)  make 
direct  use  of  savings  and  foreign  aid  to  effect  investment  and  the  manage- 
ment of  resources  for  production,  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  economic  and 
social  infra-structures;  and  (b)  adopt  measures  to  facilitate,  stimulate,  guide 
and  even  control  private  economic  activity. 

BASIC  OBJECTIVES 

While  basic  objectives  and  final  aims  include  such  intangibles  as  the 
achievement  of  'a  just  and  prosperous  society'  (Indonesia)  and  of  'practices 
that  will  strengthen  the  moral  fibre  of  our  nation  and  reintroduce  those 
values  that  would  invigorate  our  democracy'  (Philippines),  the  socir,!  aims, 
apart  from  adequate  provision  for  education,  health  and  social  security, 
emerge  as  giving  priority  to  providing  sufficient  food,  clothing  and  proper 
housing  for  all;  giving  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions in  rural  areas  generally  and  backward  regions  of  the  country  in  particu- 
lar; and  ensuring  employment  opportunities  not  only  in  line  with  popula- 
tion growth,  but  also  to  overcome  existing  unemployment,  primarily  in 
urban  areas,  and  under-employment,  predominant  in  rural  areas.  It  is  in  part 
recognized  that,  in  the  short  term,  such  aims,  involving  a  broad  investment  of 
limited  resources,  might  conflict  with  the  objective  of  achieving  rapid 
economic  growth;  but  the  implications  are  more  often  than  not  either  ignored 
or  met  through  ad  hoc  measures. 

1.  Laos,  due  to  political  instability,  had  to  give  up  its  short-term  plan  for  1962/63; 
Burma  has  radically  changed  its  policy  on  the  roJe  of  the  State,  and  Indonesia 
has  adopted  new  prioriiies.  h  is  further  necessary  to  stress  that,  while  the  importance 
of  planning  is  every vvhert'  recognized,  its  practice  is  in  a  rudimentary  stage.  Basic 
data  are  lacking  and  plan  objectives  are  not  always  accurate  guides  for  economic 
endeavour  and  activity. 
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Table  27.  National  development  plans  and  some  basic  tp'-gets' 


Growth  indices 
in  ainuat  percentages 


Country  and  plan 


Popu* 
talion 


N.:tionat 

in  onvci  '""n'fl 


Per 
cap 

income 


Gross 
investment 
as  percent- 
ages of 
nationat 
income 


Incre- 
mental 
net 

capital- 
output 
ratio 


Burma.  Second  Fo.    /ear  Plan, 

1961/62  to  1964/65 

2.3 

6.0 

3.6 

15.0' 

2.5 

Cambodia.  Five- Year  Plan, 

1960-64 

3.0 

5.0 

2.0 

15.0 

3.0 

Indonesia*  First  Eight-Year  Plan, 

1961-69 

2.5 

1.4* 

Malaysia 

Malaya.  Second  Five-Year  Plan, 

1961-65 

3.3 

4.1 

0.8 

16.1 

4.0 

Singapore.   Development  Plan, 

1961-64 

3.5* 

5.0-6.7 

1.5-3.2 

15.0-20.0 

3.0-3.5 

Philippines,  F^v^-Year  Integrated 

Socio-Ecotiomic  Programme, 

1962/63  to  1966/67 

3.2 

6.0 

2.8 

16.1 

2.5-3.0 

Thailand.  First  Six-Year  Plan, 

1961-66 

2.0* 

5.0*^ 

3.0 

15.0 

3.0 

Viet 'Nam.  Republic  of»  Second 

Five-Ycar  Plan.  1962-66 

2.5-3.0 

5.0 

2.0-2.5 

1.  Source:  national  plans. 

2.  GNP  or  GDP. 

3.  Nvt  investment — in  annual  proposed  targets  rising  from  15.2  per  cent  to  16.0  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  the  plan  period. 

4.  Minimum  target  of  12  per  cent  per  capita  increase  in  income  over  eight  plan  years. 

5.  In  fact,  population  increase  between  1961  and  1963.  according  to  the  latest  fij  ures. 
v^as  only  2.5  per  cent.  With  an  investment  rate  of  about  20  per  cent  achieved 
durini;  I96h63  growth  rales  for  this  period  were  much  higher  than  esti^nated: 
national  income  9.2  per  ccwi.  per  capiui  income  6.6  per  cent,  with  a  capital -output 
ratio  of  2.2. 

(\  lievised  from  orijiinal  estimates  to  3.0  per  cent  and  6.9  per  cent  respectively  iu  1963. 


Tabic  2S»  which  gives  data  in  absolute  ftgures  on  planned  development 
Dulkiys  ;mu1  national  products  al  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  plan  periods, 
iihistratcs  the  basic  features  and  implications  of  the  plans.  As  distinct  from 
the  eapital  formation  percentage,  the  annual  average  per  capita  investment 
.sho\v.s  wi(\  dilTerences  which  largely  reflect  the  wide  variations  in  per  capita 
income.  In  the  case  of  Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam,  it  must  also  be  noted  that 
the  national  product  includes  a  very  considerable  amount  of  foreign  aid— for 
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Table  28.  Gross  investment  and  national  income* 


Country 

1 962 

population 
(millions) 

Plan 

Private 
or  public 
sector 

Gross  investment 
(in  miUions) 

Average  per  year  ■ 
(in  $) 

period 

National 
currency 

Toul 
(miUions) 

Per 
capita 

Burma 

23.2 

1961/62- 
1964/65 

Public 
Private 

2  629 
2  700 

553.3 

110.7 

4.71: 

1  otai 

5  329 

1  120.0 

224.0 

Cannbodia 

1960-64 

Public 
Private 

8000 
4  000 

228.6 

45.7 

8.0:; 

Total 

12000 

343.0 

68.6 

12jo:J 

Indonesia 

97.8 

1961-69 

Public 
Private 

lotal 

240  000 

5  333.3 

666.7 

6.8: 

Malaya 

7.4 

1961-65 

Public 
Private 

2150 
2  900 

694.0 

138.8 

18.7; 

Total 

5  050 

I  630.0 

326.0 

44.0. 

Singapore 

1.7 

1961-64 

Public 
Private 

Total 

871 

281.0 

70.2 

41.?': 

Philippines 

29.3 

1962/63- 
1966/67 

Public 
Private 

2  809 
9  244 

720.3 

144.1 

4.9; 

Total 

12  053 

3  090.5 

618.1 

21.1' 

Thailand 

28.0 

1961-66 

Public 
Private 

Total 

21  270 

a 

1013.0 

168.8 

6.0i 

Republic  of 

Public. 

42  000 

1  200.0 

240.0 

I6.0' 

Viet-Nam 

15.0 

1962-66 

Private 

Total    •     •  . . . 

. . .  =  Data  not  available. 

1.  Source:  national  plans. 

2.  Exchange  rates  generally  used:  S;  1  U.S.  ==  4.75  kyats,  35.00  riels,  45.00  rupiahs, 
3.10  Malayan  dollars,  3.9  Philippine  pesos,.  21.00  baht,  or  35.00  piastres.  Arbitrary 
as  the  selection  of  some  of  these  rates  must  be,  the  errors  Involved  by  their 
employment  to  calculate  indicators  in  U.S.  $  are  not  likely  to  be  on  a  greater  scale 
than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  most  broad  indicators  based  on  factors  between 
which  there  is  only  a  doubtful  equivalence. 
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Beginning  of  pJan  period  End  of  plan  period 


National  product  ■  National  product 


'optjiation 
millions) 

National 
currency 
total 

(millions) 

Population 
(millions) 

National 
currency 
total 

(millions) 

t 

Total 
(millions) 

Per 

capita 

Tota! 
(millions) 

Per 
capita 

23.2 

6  598 

I  389.0 

60 

24.8 

8  408 

1  770.0 

1120 

5.5 

14  689 

419.7 

11 

6.2 

18  700 

534.3 

86.90 

95.0 

236  000' 

5  244.5 

55 

116.5 

324  800 

7  217.8 

62.22 

12 

5  458 

1  760.7 

244 

... 

(254.60) 

1.7 

2  020 

651.6 

391* 

29.3 

12  862 

3  298.0 

113 

34.8 

17  841 

4  574.4 

130.30 

27.4 

57  222 

2  725.8 

100 

(119.00) 

f  101X30 
'lilSJd  82  000*  »      1  366.7  91  ...  103.00 


3.  The  ECAFE  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1963,  however,  estimates 
GDP  for  this  year  (1960)  as  215,800  million  nipiahs. 

4.  Rough  estimates  on  basis  of  available  data. 

5.  While  specific  data  on  private  investment  are  not  available,  it  is  estimated  that 
during  1951-60,  the  private  sector  contributed  a  mimmum  of  86  per  cent  of  total 
domestic  product  m  Thailand. 

6.  For  national  product,  60  Vietnamese  piastres  =  $  1 . 
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Viet-Nam,  during  1950-59,  foreign  aid  amounted  to  $19  per  capita  per  year, 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  planned  annual  per  capita  investment 
of  S16.  Furthermore,  while,  with  some  increase  in  per  capita  income,  dif- 
ferences between  countries  are  slightly  reduced,  major  gaps  tend  to  remain. 
Thus,  even  according  to  plans,  though  in  percentage  terms  Indonesia  will 
increase  its  annual  per  capita  income  faster  than  Malaya,  by  the  end  of 
1969  this  will  still  be  $192  less  than  that  of  Malaya  in  1965,  as  compared 
with  a  starting  difference  of  §189  in  1960/61.' 

In  other  words,  while  progress  in  ending  poverty  will  generally  remain 
painfully  slow,  unless  population  growth  is  reduced  or  investment  increased, 
or  both,  the  relative  poverty  of  the  poorer  countries  is  likely  to  be  preserved 
for  a  long  time  to  come — which,  of  course,  in  turn  restricts  the  per  capita 
investment  capacity  of  the  country.^ 

RELEVANCE  OF  PER  CAPITA  II^ESTMENTS 

The  size  of  per  capita  investment  has  a  special  bearing  on  educational  and 
social  services.  Thus,  in  education,  the  investnient  per  student  is  proportional: 
(a)  directly  to  the  investment  per  capita  of  population,  and  (b)  inversely  to 
the  stv^dent/population  ratio.  This  means  that  what  ultimately  counts  in 
assessing  a  country's  willingness  and  capacity  to  support  educational  growth 
is  the  planned  per  capita  investment  in  education  rather  than  the  percentage 
of  total  investment  or  GNP.  The  comparative  size  of  the  per  capita  invest- 
ment will  determine  either  to  what  extent,  so  far  as  the  financial  factor  is 
concerned,  both  quantitative  expansion  that  involves  a  rise  in  the  student 
population  ratio  and  also  maintenance  or  improvement  of  quality  in  the 
educational  provision  can  be  undertaken  or,  alternatively,  that  precedence 
will  have  to  be  given  to  one  or  the  other.  Plan  provisions  in  South-East  Asia 
show  some  interesting  illustrations  of  this  point.  According  to  the  annual 
average  per  capita  total  public  investments  shown  in  Table  28  and  the  share 
of  such  investment  indicated  as  devoted  to  education  in  Table  29,  in  their 
.plan  periods  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Thailand  will  be  able  to  spend  only 
§0.24,  $0.46  and  S0.86  respectively  on  per  capita  annual  public  investment 
in  education,  as  against  $2.27  to  be  spent  in  the  case  of  Malaya.  Yet  Thai- 
land plans  to  allocate  14.2  per  cent  of  its  total  public  investment  to  education 
as  against  a  12.1  per  cent  allocation  planned  by  Malaya. 


1.  In  this  direct  comparison,  used  to  suggest  only  an  order  of  magnitude,  more 
realistic  exchange  rates  would  have  made  the  comparison  even  less  favourable  to 
Indonesia. 

2.  More  optimistic  long-term  perspectives  of  about  fifty  years,  at  an  average  cumulative 
per  capita  income  growth  rate  of  around  4  to  5  per  cent^  suggest  more  than  a 
sevenfold  to  elevenfold  increase  in  current  per  capita  incomes.  This  would  bring 
some  of  them  near  the  lower  or  middle  levels  of  developed  countries  in  1960. 
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capital/output  ratios 

Significant  differences  in  capital-output  ratios,*  on  the  other  hand,  arise  from 
(a)  the  stage  of  industrialization  and  comparative  emphasis  on  light  consumer 
industry  as  against  intermediate  and  heavy  industry;  (b)  the  actual  situation 
which  involves  lov^  productivity  due  to  factors  that  could  be  remedied  by 
relatively  small  capital  investments  (particularly  true  during  the  post-war  era, 
which  in  the  case  of  Burma  and  the  Philippines  ended  only  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1960's);  and  (c)  policy  on  both  industrialization  and  long-term 
modernization  and  diversification  of  agriculture,^  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  influence  of  these  factors  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philippines, 
where  a  capital-output  ratio  of  1.36  in  the  decade  ending  in  1960  is,  in 
1963-67,  anticipated  to  reach  at  least  2.5  to  3.0.  In  the  case  of  Malaya,  both 
agricultural  objectives — of  diversification  as  well  as  long-term  investment  in 
increasing  rubber  productivity— and  industrial  expansion  involve  a  higher 
capital-output  ratio  of  3.9.  For  Singapore  which  also  has  an  ambitious  in- 
dustrialization programme,  the  ratio  is  somewhat  lower,  3.0  to  3,5,  because 
the  sector  of  rapid-yielding  processing  and  trade  investments  remains  very 
large. 

While  the  physical  capital-output  approach,  so  favoured  in  the  past, 
remains  fundamental,  there  has  been  a  reaction  to  it  which,  basing  itself  on 
Western  experience,  has  given  perhaps  over-much  emphasis  to  residual 
factors  that  determine  the  way  and  efficiency  in  which  physical  capital  invest- 
ment is  utilized.  It  is  variously  estimated  by  experts  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  that  physical  capital  formation  accounted  for  only  25  per  cent  to 
35  per*  cent  of  economic  growth  rates  achieved  in  the  past,  the  rest  being  due 
to  more  intangible  elements,  variously  labelled  technique,  organization,  or 
the  human  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  without  a  considerable  capital  invest- 
ment it  is  quite  impossible  for  underdeveloped  countries  to  acquire  the  plans 
and  the  skills  to  use  them,  since  in  their  case  technology  is  not  evolving  with 
the  increasing  experience  and  skills  of  its  inventors  and  operators,  but  is 
being  imported  in  an  already  highly  evolved  state  from  the  '^Vest. 

The  entire  fifth  session  of  the  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Economic 
Development  and  Planning  in  1959  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  objective 
criteria  for  judging  the  right  proportion  of  development  expenditure  to  be 
allocated  to  the  social  infra-structure.  It  concluded  that  'no  generally  valid 
criteria  were  found'.^  As  so  often  happens,  the  dilemma  is  cyclic.  Investment 
to  improve  health  education  and  skills  is  basic  since  it  creates  'the  capacity 
to  create  wealth'  and  is  essential  to  the  common  good  that  is,  after  all,  the 
final  objective  of  economic  growth,  which  in  itself  has  no  intrinsic  value.  On 

1.  Even  intensive  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  which  can,  as  has  been  noted,  achieve 
remarkable  results  in  increasing  productivity,  is  a  comparatively  costly  business. 

2.  United  Nations,  Economic  Development  and  Planning  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
Vol.  X,  No.  3,  December  1959,  p.  56. 
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the  other  hand,  since  the  developing  countries  are  poor,  they  raust  increase 
their  limited  resources  to  finance  their  social  services  more  adequately,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  they  must  further  strengthen  their  productive  basis— they 
must  create  *the  capacity  to  create  the  capacity  to  create  wealth'* 

THE  BALANCE  OF  INVESTMENTS 

A  further  question  is  how  to  balance  investment  between  agriculture  and 
industry.  Apart  from  the  issue  of  intermediate  and  heavy  industry,  it  has 
been  universally  recognized  that  industrialization,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
an  essential  condition  for  the,  *take-og'  into  sustained  growth.  Agriculture 
must  play  its  part  by  ensuring  an  adequate  base  for  industrial  development, 
in  particular  through  producing  food  for  its  workers,  and  raw  materials  for 
its  machines,  by  increasing  purchasing  power  within  domestic  markets  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas,  and  by  earning  foreign  exchange  capital.  The  two  sectors 
thus  always  interact  in  ways  which  could  be  mutually  beneficial.  In  many 
cases,  each  immediately  promotes  the  other- and  depends  on  the  same  basic 
set  of  economic  infra-structures.  While  a^great  variety  of  industries  can  be 
based  on  agricultural  raw  materials,  industry  can  provide  chemical  fertilizers, 
implements  and  equipment  for  the  modernization  of  agriculture,  quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  increasing  prosperity  of  each  ensures  essential  grow- 
ing markets  for  the  other.  Hydro-electric  projects  and  transport  and  com- 
munications can  equally  serve  agricultural  and  industrial  progress.  Finally, 
applied  research  may  and,  indeed,  should  connect  the  potentialities  of  the 
two  sectors  to  affect  a  consolidated  advance.  The  principle  of  concentrating 
on  those  sectors  of  the  economy  which  will  best  co-ordinate  agricultural  and 
industrial  progress  to  produce  optimum  total  results  is  thus  universally 
recognized,  but  how  far  this  is  achieved  remains  a  matter  for  further  discus- 
sion and  evaluation. 

In  addition  to  these  unresolved  considerations,  most  countries  are  con- 
fronted by  the  difficulty  of  planning  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  fundamental 
data.  This  means  that  in  many  cases  plans  may  in  fact  be  little  more  than 
vague  estimates  or  hopes,  or  a  series  of  unrelated  sectoral  objectives  and 
targets.  In  education,  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  general  failure  to  relate 
educational  expansion  to  the  manpower  requirements  of  the  different  eco- 
nomic sectors,  though  some  effort  is  made  to  connect  medical  education  with 
public  health  requirements  and  agricultural  education  with  the  growth  of 
agricultural  extension  services.  Thus  all  development  is  seen  as  *a  good  thing* 
and  ultimate  policy  is  largely  determined  by  immediately  available  resources, 
and  policies  of  national  prestige  or  popular  demand  (for  example,  universal 
and  free  primary  education), 

PROBLEMS  OF  INSTABILITY 

Even  more  unsettling  for  rational  planning  are  the  situations  of  political 
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instability  current  in  several  coiint;ics  of  the  region.  These  confound  assump- 
tions and  policies  and  gravely  inierfere  with  the  administrative  machinery 
on  which  the  implementation  of  plans  depends.  In  this  respect  Burma,  Indo- 
nesia, Laos  and  Viet-Nam,  each  in  their  own  way  have  been  most  un- 
fortunate. Since  the  1962  revolution  Burma  has  evolved  a  consistent  policy, 
but  internal  strife  has  continued  to  eat  into  buc  tary  requirements  for 
economic  and  social  development.  Indonesia  has  iiad  no  change  of  govern- 
ment, but  internal  and  external  conflicts  have  played  havoc  with  planned 
objectives  and  approaches.  Laos  had  only  begun  to  plan  when  internal 
dissension  made  it  impossible  to  make  projections  in  any  field.  Viet-Nam 
clings  to  its  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  but  changes  in  government  as  well  as 
continuing  guerrilla  warfare  leave  it  standing  only  as  a  declaration  of  faith, 
resting  largely  on  the  continuation  of  massive  foreign  aid,  mainly  American. 

In  Burma,  political  changes  have  apparently  meant  only  that  what  was 
expected  of  the  private  sector  has  largely  been  given  up  and  absorbed  in 
the  public  sector  with  State  control  of  higher  education  becoming  com- 
plete, and  its  future  development  geared  strictly  to  economic  needs  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  government:  no  plan  modifications  appear  to  have  been 
announced.  In  Indonesia,  an  economic  declaration  by  the  President  gave 
renewed  and  top  priority  to  self-sufiBciency  in  food,  adequate  clothing  and 
general  agricultural  development.  At  the  same  time  an  unprecedented  effort 
was  made  to  expand  higher  agricultural  education  and  special  stress  was  laid 
on  increasing  all  scientific  and  technical  education  facilities. 


SECTORAL  INVESTMENTS 

Table  29  shows  the  capital  investment  allocated  to  various  major  sectors  of 
national  economies.  These  statistics  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  general 
pattern  common  to  the  whole  region,  and  marked  individual  variations  in 
balancing  allocations  between  different  sectors  will  be  found.  However,  while 
direct  comparisons  are  in  all  cases  subject  to  major  reservations  owing  to 
the  lack  of  any  standard  terminology  and,  in  particular,  the  way  in  which 
allocations  for  administration  may  be  counted  separately  or  included  under 
other  sectoral  heads,  there  are  quite  special  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account  for  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  and  Singapore.  In  the  case  of  the 
Philippines,  the  fact  that  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  sector  has  been 
taken  into  account  has  probably  raised  the  proportionate  level  of  investment 
in  industry.  But,  even  so,  investment  in  the  social  services  remains  remarkably 
low;  possibly  private  investment  in  education  has  been  underestimated, 
particularly  as  a  major  proportion  of  secondary  and  higher  education  is 
financed  by  the  private  sector. 

In  Indonesia,  public  investment  apparently  covers  only  centrally  plaimed 
projects,  not  regional  or  local  government  investments.  Furthermore,  as  in 
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Tadle  30.  Percentage  allocation  of  public  physical  investment'  by  economic 
sectors' 


Country 

ami  plan  period 


Planned 
or 

actual 


Af;ri. 
culture' 


an  J 

mininK-* 


nicctrical 
power 


Transport 
and 

ccmitnuni- 
caticni 


P 

A 

P 

P 

P 
A 
P 


27 
18 

23 

29.2 

32 
27 
21 


28 
22 


17 
23 


-31- 


ISA 

26 

22 


10* 

16 
10 


-45^ 


28 
37 

46 

45.7 

26 
41 
34 


Burma 
1956/57 
to  59/60 
1961/62 
to  64/65 
Cambodia 

1960-  64 
Indonesia 

1956-60 
1956-58 

1961-  69 
Malaysia: 

Malaya 

1956-  60 

1961-65 
Singapore 
1961-64 
Philippines 

1957-  61 

1960-  62 
1963-67* 

Thailand 

1961-  66 
Viet-NcT^ 

1957-61 

1962-  66 

1.  Physical  investment  here  e;;clu:les  expenditure  or  social  services. 

2.  Based  on  ECAFE  Report  of  Conference  of  Asian  Economic  Planning*  1961,  and 
national  plans. 

3.  Including  irrigation,  forestry  and  fishery — in  Cambodia  also  community  development. 

4.  Including  manufacture  and  construction  even  where  separately  given  in  plan. 

5.  Including  small  amounts  of  water  supply. 

6.  Total  public  and  private  invesunent  percentages. 
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41 
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12 

31 

Ihe  Philippines,  the  private  sector  plays  a  significant  role  in  financins  all 
levels  of  education.  Singapore  presents  a  unique  situation  because  iis  eccn 
nomic  activity  is  largely  concentrated  on  commerce,  in  particular  the  entre- 
pot trade,  and  light  industry:  agriculture  plays  a  relatively  insignif  cant  role. 
Finally,  for  Malaysia  and  Thailand,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  since  the 
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Table  31,  Percentage  distribution  of  employed  labour  force  (latest  available 
figures)* 


Country 
and  year(s), 
actual  or 
planned^ 


mining 


Trade 


Serrfcei 


Transport 
and 

communi- 
calioHj 


MisceU 
Unco  us 


Burma 

1953/54  (A) 
Indonesia 

1961  (A) 
Malaysia: 

Malaya 

1960  (A) 
1965  (P) 
Singapore 
1957  (A) 

Philippines 
1959  (A) 
1967  (P) 

Thailand 

1961  (A) 
1966(E) 

Viet-Nam' 
1961  , 


62.9 
71.9 


58.7 
56.4 

8.5 

61.7 
48.5 

81.7 
81.0 

76.5 


10.0 
7.9' 


12.6' 
14.9' 

19.2=^ 

12.0 
20.2 

4.3 
5.6 

8.8 


10.6 
6.7 


4.4 

9.5 


-24.4*- 
-24.0  . 


26.0* 


5.9 
6.2 


34.2 

26.3 
31.3 

5.1 
5.5 


2.4 
2.1 


4.3* 
4.7^ 

10.6 


1.3 
1.7 


9.7 
1.9 


1.5^ 


1.7 


14.7- 


1.  Census  data  and  plans. 

2.  (A)  =  Actual.  (?)  =  Planned.  (E)  ==  Rounded  estimates  from  Joint  Thai-USOM 
Human  Resource  Study:  Preliminary  Assessment  of  Education  and  Human  Resources 
in  Thailand.  This  study  estimated  that  the  1960  figure  for  employment  in  the 
agricultural  sector  was  83.3  per  cent. 

3.  Includes  construction. 

4.  In  1957,  commerce  accounted  for  9.1  per  cent  out  of  a  total  commerce  and  services 
employment  percentage  of  24.1. 

5.  Includes  utilities. 

6.  Includes  processing  of  raw  materials  and  water  supply  related  to  trade. 

7.  Mining  and  public  udlities. 

8.  Rough  plan  esdmate  of  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  sector  employment. 


policy  is  to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  bear  the  major  responsibility  for 
investment  in  industrial  development,  the  public  allocations  for  this  sector 
give  only  a  partial  and,  taken  by  themselves,  a  misleading  picture  of  the 
importance  given  to  it. 

Nevertheless,  if  account  is  also  taken  of  the  further  data  provided  by 
Tables  30  and  Sl^^n  percentage  allocation  of  physical  investment  and  the 
percentage  distribution  of  the  employed  labour  force,  certain  general  charac- 
teristics as  well  as  distinctive  features  do  emerge. 

The  major  emphasis  is  clearly  on  production  and  infra-structure.  With  the 
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exception  of  Malaysia  (MJaya  and  Singapore  about  58  per  cent),  the  total 
investment  in  these  two  fields  together  ranges  above  64  per  cent,  with  the 
Philippines  actually  planning  on  over  90  per  cent,  which,  however,  most 
probably  includes  a  share  of  investment  in  administration  and  services. 

While  agricultural  investment,  including  its  irrigation  component,  remains 
predominant  in  four  countries  (Cambodia,  Malaya,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam), 
in  Singapore,  Burma,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  investment  in  industry, 
mining,  and  electric  power  outweighs  that  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Indeed, 
as  Table  30  shows,  four  countries  have  since  1956  somewhat  reduced  the 
agricultural  share  of  physical  investment,  in  particular  the  Philippines,  where 
the  percentage  has  fallen  from  22  per  cent  to  14  per  cent. 

INDUSTRIAL  LABOUR  FORCE 

Most  countries,  at  least  implicitly,  expect  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  industrial  labour  force.  In  the  two  wealthiest  territories  in  the  region 
where  the  expected  increase  is  made  explicit,  a  rise  from  12.6  per  cent  in 
1960  to  14.9  per  cent  is  anticipated  in  1965  in  Malaysia  and  from  12  per 
cent  in  1959  to  20.2  per  cent  in  1967  in  the  Philippines.  Nevertheless,  the 
major  reason  for  the  relatively  heavy  investment  in  industry  and  electric 
power  remains  due  to  the  more  capital-intensive  character  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. Thus,  Burma  estimated  that  while  the  investment^  required  to 
provide  employment  for  each  additional  urban  worker  averaged  about 
$2,105  per  year,  for  the  rural  worker  this  only  ranged  between  $495  to 
$733,  depending  on  whether  he  was  an  'own  account'  agricultural  worker  or  ♦ 
engaged  in  non-agricultural  activities. 

With  the  exception  of  Malaya  and  Singapore,  transport  and  communica- 
tions occupy  a  predominant  position,  generally  receiving  an  allocation  of 
well  over  a  quarter  of  capital  investment,  and  reaching  a  high  of  36.9  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines.  Seen  as  a  percentage  of  physical  invest- 
ment, it  ranges  between  3 1  per  cent  for  Viet-Nam  to  46  per  cent  for  Burma. 
It  is  thus  in  practical  terms  regarded  as  an  essential  infra-structure  for  both 
agriculture  and  industry — and  in  addition  a  critical  element  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  the  process  of  national  integration.  Thus  the 
relative  eirphasis  on  this  sector  depends  on  social  and  political  as  well  as 
economic  factors. 

INVESTMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

Investment  in  social  services,  as  in  other  fields,  shows  marked  variations, 
but  for  six  of  the  territories  ranges  at  well  over  18  per  cent  of  total  invest- 
ment 

1.  Including  cost  of  housing,  public  utililies,  and  ancillary  services. 
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High  priority  to  investment  in  education  is  g  ven  by  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
Vict-Nam  and  Malaya,  with  levels  ranging  between  12  per  cent  and  15  per 
cent  of  total  capital  investment.  The  comparatively  low  levels  for  the  other 
countries,  ranging  between  5.0  per  cent  for  Burma  and  10.8  per  cent  for 
Singapore,  are  in  part  perhaps  due  to  certain  educational  expenditure  being 
counted  under  other  heads,  such  as  construetion,  agricuhure  and  health,  in  the 
case  of  the  Philippines,  partly  to  adequate  account  not  being  taken  of  private 
investment  and,  in  the  case  of  Singapore,  to  the  comparatively  advanced 
stage  of  educational  development  in  a  eompact  and  almost  entirely  urban 
community.  However,  it  also  appears  that  in  those  countries  there  is  a  greater 
stress  on  investment  in  the  physical  and  in  other  social  infra-structures.^ 

Further  major  characteristics  of  the  plans  and  pohcies  governing  them  are 
outlined  in  the  following  brief  comments  on  the  two  major  economic  sectors 
of  agriculture  and  industry  which,  it  will  be  noted,  give  renewed  emphasis  to 
several  of  the  issues  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter. 

AGRICULTURE 

AUhough  all  countries  give  high  priority  to  self-sufficiency  in  food,  the 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  diversification  is  even  greater.  Furthermore,  while 
the  total  volume  of  agricuUural  production  is  planned  to  increase  at  a  rate 
of  between  3  and  4  per  cent  and  the  highest  anticipated  rate  of  growth  of 
food  production  appears  to  be  around  4  per  cent,  export  crop  production  is, 
in  the  case  of  Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  expected  to  increase  at  a  rate 
ranging  between  5.5  and  6  per  cent.  Indonesia,  even  with  its  new  emphasis  on 
food  output,  does  not  expect  to  achieve  the  required  9  per  cent  increase  in 
rice  production  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  population  in  the  remaining 
plan  years. 

Apart  from  the  traditional  export  crops,  the  heaviest  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  increasing  the  production  of  cotton,  followed  by  jute,  oil  seeds, 
timber  and  other  forest  products. 

To  achieve  such  progress  and  diversification,  all  plans,  in  somewhat  varying 
degrees,  but  largely  in  the  order  mentioned,  stress  the  following  required 
measures:  irrigation  (mainly  for  increasing  paddy  production  and  produc- 
tivity); hiod  reform,  agricultural  credits  and  marketing  facilities,  improved 
methods  of  cullivation;  research  and  extension  services;  ehemical  fertilizers; 
mechanization. 

Large  irrigation  schemes  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  in  the 
case  of  Burma  increasing  the  proportion  of  irrigated  cuhivated  land  by  over 
100  per  cent,  are  a  common  feature  and  obviously  involve  the  employment 
of  extension  workers  to  ensure  the  proper  usage  of  new  facilities,  as  well  as 

1.  .Sec  Tabic  29  on  percentage  allocation  of  planned  capita!  investment. 
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engineers  and  technicians  to  set  up  and  operate  the  schemes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  local  labour. 

Land  reform  has  been  recognized  as  a  major  incentive  to  increase  produc- 
tivity, ranking  above  agricultural  credits,  good  market  facilities  and  fair  prices, 
except  in  Thailand,  where  most  farmers  already  own  their  land.  However, 
only  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Viet-Nam  have  so  far  achieved  any  real  progress 
in  their  plans  or  associated  measures^ 

Whilst  all  countries  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  research  and 
extension  work,  it  is  the  Burmese  plan  which  is  the  most  elaborate.  It  aims 
at  ultimately  increasing  the  pre-plan  level  of  one  extension  worker  for 
20,000  to  30,000  acres  to  one  for  5,000  acres.  Concurrently,  agricultural  cre- 
dit is  to  be  nearly  doubled;  rates  of  interest  reduced  drastically  (from  a  quite 
usual  level  of  12  per  cent  to  not  more  than  3  per  cent),  and  multi-purpose 
agricultural  co-operatives  expanded.  These  are  also  to  function  *as  the 
impulsive  force  and  institution  for  social,  communal  educational  and  health 
activities'. 

MINING  AND  INDUSTRY 

Indonesia,  which  since  the  adoption  of  its  plan  has  changed  its  emphasis, 
and  the  Philippines,  have  placed  special  stress  on  industrialization  not  only 
in  substitution  for  formerly  imported  goods,  but  also  to  provide  intermediate 
products  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  goods  for  export.  Four  main 
objectives  are  to  be  found  in  the  plans  of  all  countries: 

1.  To  ensure  the  infra-structures  of  electric  power  and  transportation  as  a  top 
priority,  partly  in  respouse  to  demand,  but  also  in  preparation  for  in- 
creased requirements. 

2.  To  concentrate  on  light  and  intermediate  industries,  particularly  those 
which  can  be  based  on  the  raw  material  resources  of  the  country. 

3.  To  give  priority  to  those  Ught  industries  for  which,  despite  small  domestic 
markets,  there  is  still  enough  demand  to  make  home  production  profitable 
— the  textile  industry  is  an  outstanding  example. 

4.  To  develop  industries  such  as  those  producing  daily  consumer  goods  (e.g., 
plastics,  processed  foods  and  beverages,  household  utensils,  soaps,  etc.); 
cement;  chemicals  and  fertilizers;  oil  refining;  rubber  products;  manu- 
factures of  forest  products,  wood  pulp  and  paper. 

However,  in  many  cases,  iron,  steel  and  metal  products  industries  are  also 
emphasized.  Indonesia  plans  to  set  up  three  iron  and  steel  mills  which  to- 
gether would  produce  enough  steel  aiid  steel  products  (over  350,000  tons) 
to  meet  about  90  per  cent  of  national  needs.  The  PhiUppines  hopes  that 
42  per  cent  of  its  total  private  and  pubUc  investment  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  will  be  concentrated  on  basic  metals  and  metal  production,  including 
the  establishment  of  two  iron  and  steel  mills,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
360,000  tons  per  year. 
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In  Malaysia,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  where  the  primary  emphasis 
in  industrialization  is  on  encouraging  the  private  sector  and  the  inflow  of 
foreign  capital  investment  in  line  with  national  economic  development  needs, 
the  emphasis  on  infra-structure  and  incentives  is  naturally  particularly  strong. 
Apart  from  the  provision  of  adequate  electric  power,  fiscal  measures  and 
protectionist  policies  for  pioneer  industries,  this  has  meant  stressing  the 
establishment  of  industrial  complexes  with  a  variety  of  attractive  and  efr 
cient  facilities,  not  only  on  the  outskirts  of  metropolitan  cities,  but  also  in 
less  developed  but  potentially  rich  regions. 

In  utilizing  domestic  raw  materials  and  available  traditional  skills,  the 
need  for  research,  methods  of  improving  and  maintaining  standards  and  of 
co-ordinating  cottage  industries  with  the  more  mechanized  sector,  and  the 
attractiveness  of  goods  for  export,  are  ail  stressed.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  at  home,  as  v/ell  as  abroad,  there  is  a  consumer  resistance  to  the 
products  of  newly  established  local  industries.  This  in  itself  makes  it  essential 
to  introduce  measures  that  would  ensure  adequate,  if  not  superior,  quality 
and  standards.  Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  recognition  given  to 
industrial  research  for  the  utilization  of  new  or  substitute  domestic  raw 
materials  and  the  provision  of  facilities  for  testing  out  new  materials  and 
processes  in  pilot  plants. 

In  Burma,  the  plan  notes  the  importance  of  promoting  cottage  industries 
to  absorb  agricultural  under-employment  and  encourages  its  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  total  industrial  sector  (amounting  to  about  46  per  cent  of 
total  industrial  production  and  60  per  cent  of  employment  in  1957).  In 
Viet-Nam  a  particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  rationalizing  such  cot- 
tage and  other  small-scale  industries  and  on  enabling  them,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  to  provide  low-cost  semi-manufactured  goods  and  to  avoid 
competition  with  the  bigger  concerns  in  the  market  producing  standard 
finished  consumer  goods. 

Finally,  the  need  for  a  more  eflScient  exploitation  of  known  mineral 
resources  and,  even  more,  the  exploration  of  new  ones  is  stressed,  though 
funds  allocated  for  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  be  significant,  much  reliance 
apparently  being  placed  on  the  initiative  of  foreign  enterprise, 

CONCLUSION 

Reviewing  the  outlined  plan  objectives  above,  and  the  analysis  of  economic 
problems  set  out  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  a  number  of  salient  features 
emerge.  The  expansion  and  diversification  of  agricultural  production  remains 
a  primary  objective,  but  the  tempo  of  industrialization,  particularly  for  im- 
port substitution  of  consumer  goods,  is  increasing  and  four  territories 
(Burma,  Indonesia,  Singapore  and  the  Philippines),  have  allocated  significantly 
larger  capital  investments  to  the  industrial  sector.  To  increase  agricultural 
prcxiuctivity,  considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  irrigation  (but  per- 
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haps  not  enough  on  the  introduction  and  use  of  chemical  fertilizer).  Social 
factors  involved  in  raising  productivity — such  as  land  reform,  co-operative 
techniques,  and  various  forms  of  incentives  such  as  market  control — have  also 
been  recognized  and  their  implications  partially  worked  out.  To  support 
industrialization,  high  priority  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  electric 
power.  This,  in  so  far  as  its  distribution  gradually  reaches  into  rural  areas 
will,  like  certain  other  industrial  developments  such  as  the  production  of 
chemical  fertilizers  and  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements  and  cement, 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  modernization  of  rural  life.  The  uniformly  heavy 
investment  in  transport  and  communications  will  also  serve  social  ends — not 
the  least  of  which  is  national  integration — as  well  as  meeting  the  outlet  needs 
of  both  agriculture  and  industry,  helping  to  realize  their  interdependent 
potentialities  for  growth.  Social  services  have,  save  in  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines,  received  nearly  as  much  attention  as  transport  and  communica- 
lions»  and  in  terms  of  total  investment  the  other  countries  give  this  area  an 
importance  which  is  either  greater  or  nearly  equal  to  that  attached  to 
industrialization. 

However,  While  the  problems  raised  by  a  high  rate  of  population  growth 
are  recognized,  nb^specific  attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  reducing  the 
birth  rate,  although  public  health  and  social  welfare  schemes  are  otherwise 
far  from  neglected.  Unless  high  priority  is  given  to  tackling  this  problem 
through  a  variety  of  measures — including  family  planning  associated  with 
adult  education,  community  development  and  extension  work — individual 
standards  of  living  will  improve  only  very  modestly  even  with  a  fairly  high 
GNP  growth  of  6  per  cent  per  year.  It  is  not  inappropriate  to  remember  that 
in  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Community,  for  instance,  the  per 
capita  GNP  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  3.6  to  4.5  per  cent,  not  because  these 
countries  have  a  higher  over-all  rate  of  economic  growth,  but  because  their 
populations  are  growing  at  an  average  of  about  0.75  per  cent.  Many  social 
and  cultural  factors  are  involved  in  this  situation  and  require  widespread  and 
intensive  study;  but  if  action  is  to  be  taken,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
evaluate and  re-orientate  the  social  services — in  particular  the  role,  education 
and  training  of  social,  public  health  and  extension  workers  will  need  review 
— for  nothing  less  than  a  massive  effort  can  achieve  significant  results.* 

The  share  of  total  public  investment  allotted  to  education  varies  between 
5  and  15  per  cent,  and  the  differences  are  increased  if  the  investment  is 
considered  in  terms  of  absolute  amounts  per  capita  per  amium,  ranging  from 
$0.24  for  Burma  to  $4.47  for  Singapore,  with  a  median  figure  of  about 
$1.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  planned  correlation  between 
either  percentage  or  absolute  investments  in  education  and  other  investment 
targets  and  objectives  of  the  plans. 

I.  Singapore,  even  while  reducing  infant  mortality  and  ihe  over-all  death  rate,  found 
the  rate  of  its  population  growth  declining  from  4.3  per  cent  during  1947-57  to 
2.5  per  cent  in  1960-63. 
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This  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  except  for  certain  specific 
areas  like  public  health  and  agricultural  extension  work,  no  manpower  stud- 
ies have  been  available  for  planning  and,  apart  from  assuming  that  more 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  scientific,  technical  and  vocational  education, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  plan  education  in  relation  to  the  requirements 
of  economic  development.  Nevertheless,  the  plans  more  or  less  implicitly 
recognize  the  great  importance  of  carrying  out  manpower  studies,  and  it  is 
essential  that  these  be  undertaken  before  future  planning,  cr  carried  out  in 
the  course  of  the  next  programme — indeed,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Thailand 
have  already  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction.  The  present  study,  with  its 
preliminary  efforts  to  assess  the  high-level  manpower  implications  of  de- 
velopment tendencies  and  goals,  and  the  Unesco  studies  on  investment  in 
education  at  all  levels  carried  out  for  the  1965  Conference  of  Asian  Ministers 
of  Education,  should  at  least  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved, 
the  urgent  need  for  surveys  at  all  levels,  and  their  translation  in  terms  of  the 
various  terminal  stages  of  the  education  system.  The  analysis  presented  in  the 
next  chapter  of  this  report  is  of  course  faced  with  the  same  lack  of  statistical 
data  that  prevented  national  planners  from  including  over-all  considerations 
of  manpower  requirements  in  their  plans.  The  attempt  to  establish  this 
relationship  is  therefore  tentative,  indicating  quantitative  targets  in  very 
approximate  orders  of  magnitude  in  the  main  fields  of  planned  advance. 

Any  closer  analysis  of  the  educational  implications  of  these  plans  must 
await  both  sectoral  studies  of  manpower  needs  and  an  examination  of  the 
socinl  functions  of  education.  It  is  already  clear  that  heavy  and  increasing 
demands  are  going  to  placed  on  middle-  and  high-level  technical  educa- 
tion, including  agricultural  education.  It  is,  however,  important  to  quantify 
this  demand  and  relate  it  to  projected  nc  ^'ds  in  specific  technological  areas.  A 
wholesale  expansion  cf  technical  education  in  terms  of  increasing  percentages 
of  the  secondary  school  population  may  well  prove  just  ac  disastrous  and 
more  expensive  than  the  absence  of  the  necessary  training  facilities  unless  it 
is  related  to  the  bahnce  between  levels;  to  its  flexibility  in  terms  of  allied 
fields;  to  estimates  cf  stock,  wastage,  replacement  and  expansion  projected 
in  each  area;  to  the  establishment  of  effective  selection  procedures  for 
tecJinical  education;  anu  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  population  and 
industry. 
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In  assessing  the  contribution  that  can  be  made  by  the  various  forms  of  higher 
education  to  the  production  of  the  skilled  manpower  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive realization  of  the  plans  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  ap- 
preciated that  these  are  short-term  plans,  and  that  in  consequence  the  study 
will  be  occupied  with  the  tactics  rather  than  the  grand  strategy  of  planning, 
though  tactical  advance  must  be  planned  with  sufiScient  flexibility  to  permit 
of  adaptation  and  development  as  strategy  moves  from  general  concepts  of 
improved  living  conditions  and  technological  advance  to  quantified  and 
defined  objectives. 

The  actual  conception  of  educational  targets,  in  the  sense  of  indicating 
ultimate  general  achieverrtents  such  as  universal  literacy  or  free  secondary 
education  for  all,  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  imagination,  but  in  prac- 
tice the  realization  of  these  ends  is  only  part  of  a  campaign  to  attain  a  larger 
number  of  objectives,  both  social  and  economic,  and  advances  have  to  be 
made  on  a  broad  front,  since  salients  are  very  liable  to  be  cut  off.  Thus  the 
development  of  technical  education  must  be  so  timed  that  the  release  of 
skilled  personnel  coincides  with  the  need  of  their  services  in  industry,  and 
so  designed  that  courses  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  adapted  to  other  in- 
dustrial requirements  as  the  need  for  different  types  of  manpower  rises  and 
falls. 

The  implication  of  this  for  educational  planning  is,  of  course,  that  priorities 
may  have  to  be  imposed  which  are  not  strictly  educational,  but  based,  for 
example,  on  the  availability  of  finance  in  competition  with  other  aspects  of 
development.  Thus,  an  onginally  approved  target  figure  of  expenditure  on 
education  as  a  percentage^  of  GNP  may  be  lowered,  without  reference  to 
educational  needs,  to  meet  contingencies  such  as  the  unforeseen  needs  of 
newly  established  industries.  Again,  to  quote  two  examples  from  India, ; 
reaching  forward  to  long-term  perspective  planning,  a  reorientation  of  some 
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aspects  of  school  education  had  suddenly  to  be  planned  to  meet  a  national 
political  emergency;  and  in  view  of  competitive  financial  demands  a  decision 
had  to  be  taken  not  to  make  specific  provision  for  adult  education  in  the 
Third  Five- Year  Plan. 

However,  the  target,  whilst  indicating  a  direction,  also  serves  as  a  reminder 
to  the  educationist  that  it  is  his  duty  when  translating  the  need  for  different 
categories  of  manpower  into  terms  of  levels,  courses,  enrolments,  staff,  build- 
ings and  equipment,  to  ensure  that  whatever  the  immediate  priorities,  the 
structure  of  the  system  is  still  capable  of  being  built  up  into  the  target 
pattern. 

It  is,  then,  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  make  some  estimate^  in  the  light 
of  the  general  review  which  has  just  been  made  of  the  economic  situation  of 
the  region  and  of  the  existing  and  projected  development  plans  of  the 
several  countries,  of  the  needs  of  high-level  manpower  in  the  main  fields  of 
material  and  human  production — agriculture,  engineering,  pure  and  applied 
science,  medicine  and  teaching — and  to  give  an  indication  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  needs  are  being,  or  could  be,  met. 

The  estimates  and  projections  provided  by  the  study's  consultant,  on 
whose  views  this  chapter  of  the  report  is  based,  *take  jnto  account  what  seems 
actually  practicable  in  educational  expansion  or  economic  growth,  though 
often  the  targets  are  at  the  very  limits  of  possible  effort',^  Two  limitations 
have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  the  manpower  situation  that  fol- 
lows. First,  it  needs  to  be  stressed  that  the  quantitative  assessments  repre- 
sent 'the  minimum  requirements  of  manpower  trained  in  modern  skills 
to  make  possible  sustained  economic  growth  and  modernization  and  to 
provide  a  gradually  improving  health  service'.^  Thus  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  what  is  economically  necessary  and  what  may  be  socially  and 
politically  desirable:  only  the  former  is  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Second — and  it  is  a  typical  situation  in  planning — the  projected  outputs  are 
based  on  present  teaching  methods  and  organization.  This  is  essential,  since 
experience  of  and  research  in  new  techniques  of  teaching,  in  new  educational 
aids,  and  the  reorganization  of  educational  systems  under  current  discussion, 
have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  either  their  success  or  their  effect  on 
the  cost  and  the  personnel  of  education  can  be  assessed.  Faced  with  the 
dilemma  that  any  imposition  of  priorities  in  educational  development  on 
the  ground  of  unavailability  of  funds  may  possibly  impose  crippling  limita- 
tions on  economic  growth  (certainly  not  the  lowest  assessment  of  the  con- 
tribution of  education  to  economic  progress!).  Professor  Millikan*  exclaims: 

. .  it  is  surely  worth  making  serious  efforts  to  see  whether  new  methods, 
new  principles  and  even  new  gadgetry  cannot  be  found  which  will  make  it 

1.  See  Hunter,  Section  1. 

2.  ibid. 

3.  Max.  F.  Millikan,  Education  for  Economic  Development,  p.  5  (Centre  for  Inter- 
national  Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1961). 
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possible  to  achieve  the  educational  objectives  essential  to  growth  with  in- 
puts of  resources  which  the  underdeveloped  countries  can  afford.  This  calls 
for  radical  and  imaginative  innovation'.  It  certainly  does,  but  in  thj  Tour 
years  since  Professor  Millikan's  appeal  little  positive  has  yet  emerged  from 
experimentation  with,  for  example,  programmed  instruction,  still  involved 
in  wrangles  on  learning  theory,  to  indicate  that  a  saving  of  money  can  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  such  techniques,  v  hatever  may  be  their  value  as  aids 
to  a  teacher.  Nevertheless,  the  point  remains  ^  alid  that  a  great  deal  of  thinking 
and  experiment  is  current  on  the  use  oi  teachers'  aids,  variable  class  size, 
'sandwich  type'  organization,  teaching  by  ra^Ho  and  television  and  other 
visual  aids,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  eventual  results  will 
include  a  heightened  productivity  and  cfliciency,  and  a  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  highly  trained  staff. 

At  the  moment,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  appreciate  that  there  are 
major  changes  possible  in  edu-rational  techniques,  equipment  and  organiza- 
tion which  may  before  long  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  productivity 
of  the  systems  now  under  review. 

Detailed  studies  of  manpower  needs  are  necessarily  specific  to  each  coun- 
try, and  are  based  upon  a  not  unintricate  series  of  calculations  and  assump- 
tions. For  these  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  consultant's  monograph. 
This  chapter  largely  consists  of  a  summarized  review  of  his  general  report  on 
the  manpower  situation  of  the  region,  and  indicates  A^hat  appear  to  be  the 
main  areas  that  need  development  or  strengthening. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  figures  aad  views  given  without  comment 
or  support  in  the  pages  which  follow  are  the  result  of  wide  inquiry  and  close 
reasoning,  and  are  often,  in  individual  cases,  subject  to  qualification.  It  was 
impracticable  lo  introduce  into  this  report  more  than  the  basic  statistics,  the 
general  findings  and  the  conclusions,  of  an  ad  hoc  study  in  depth.  For  a 
detailed  treatment  of  the  argument  and  ligures  now  set  out,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  source  document.* 

1.  The  problem  of  incorporating  the  consultant's  findings  and  recommendations  within 
this  report  was  one  of  some  difficulty.  Clearly  the  report  would  be  hopelessly  in- 
complete if  it  did  not  contain  a  serious  study  of  the  provision  of  high-level  man- 
power—on the  other  hand  the  basic  study  spreads  over  145  closely  printed  foolscap 
pages.  Equally  cleariy,  whatever  divergencies  of  opinion  there  might  be  in  the 
matter  of  detail,  it  would  be  necessary  to  accept  the  consultant's  methodology  and 
general  recommendations  if  the  report  were  to  present  any  appearance  of  homo- 
geneity. 

Fortunately*  this  aspect  of  the  situation  has  in  fact  presented  few  difTiculties:  a 
closely  reasoned  and  detailed  correspondence  on  the  draft  of  every  chapter  removed 
any  major  obstacles  that  might  have  interfered  with  general  acceptance  of  the  study. 

The  method  finally  adopted,  and  for  this  Guy  Hunter,  only  remotely  accessible  in 
Africa,  btars  no  responsibility,  has  been  to  draw  up  a  summary  of  the  study,  both 
in  its  general  and  specific  aspects,  to  form  the  main  substance  of  this  chapter. ' 

There  arc,  however,  a  number  of  editorial  comments  and  interpolations  to 
indicate  major  developments  which  have  occurred  since  the  paper  was  written  (in 
Burma  and  Malaya,  for  example);  to  develop  a  point  of  view  which  seemed 
parucularly  significant  educationally;  or,  at  times,  to  suggest  that  an  alternative 
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General  findings 

Guy  Hunter  puts  forward  the  general  thesis  that  over  the  next  decade 
(1962-72)»  (a)  in  the  main  the  quality  of  higher  education  should  be  improved 
and  consolidated  rather  than  its  quantity  increased;  (b)  one  of  the  main  edu- 
cational targets  during  the  period  should  be  provision  for  the  practical  train- 
ing of  technicians  of  all  types  at  the  post-secondary  level;  (c)  *the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  productivity,  and  especially  of  peasant-grown  food 
crops,  is  by  far  the  highest  economic  need  of  the  whole  region';  and  (d)  the 
development  of  teacher  training  is  the  master-key  to  educational  advance. 

The  essential  trained  manpower  need,  as  will  be  expected  from  the 
analysis  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  region,  is  for  a  wide  variety  of 
services  in  the  rural  areas,  not  for  agricultural  improvement  alone,  since  the 
development  of  agricultural  productivity  depends  not  only  on  technical 
advance,  but  on  the  raising  of  the  whole  standard  of  rural  living  and  the 
improvement  of  health,  education,  communication  and  administrative 
services. 

Commerce,  which  is  centred  in  the  import-export  trade  in  the  main  ports, 
and  the  network  of  retail  distribution  spreading  from  them,  is  largely  inter- 
national in  character,  and  it  has  to  a  considerable  extent  become  the  preserve 
of  the  immigrant  and  the  expatriate.  It  offers  a  wide  field  of  profitable  activity 
for  trained  manpower. 

Every  country  has  a  nucleus  of  modem  industry,  but  the  contrast  between 
the  modern  technological  plants  and  methods  of  major  enterprises,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  are  financed  from  abroad,  and  the  backward  methods  of 
most  small,  locaDy-owned  undertakings  is  clearly  indicative  of  the  obvious 
lack  of  technical  skills.  The  needs  here,  apart  from  training,  include  the 
development  of  power  supplies  and  communications,  and  the  rise  in  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  vast  agricultural  population. 

Save  in  Malaysia  and  Cambodia,  the  human  resource  aspect  of  these 
problems  is  not  the  immediate  supply  of  personnel  with  an  upper  secondary 
school  or  university  education,  but  their  quality,  their  distribution  and  their 
final  training.  Far  too  many  students  reaching  the  universities  are  ill-pre- 
position might  be  taken.  The  sub-head  *Commentary'  generally  indicates  the  beginning 
of  such  additional  observations,  and  the  views  expressed  under  it  are  not  directly 
attributable  to  Hunter. 

In  certain  cases,  either  more  recent  statistical  data  or  a  re-check  of  figures  has 
led  to  the  need  to  revise  those  appearing  in  Hunter's  study.  Such  revised  data  is 
included  in  the  report's  treatment  of  the  study  without  comment  when  it  does  not 
affect  the  basic  argument. 

These  and  other  brief  interpolations  will  present  a  simple  exercise  in  collation  to 
readers  also  possessing  Hunter's  paper:  for  others  it  is  hoped  that  where  a  marginal 
note  does  not  signal  an  editorial  comment  the  tenor  of  the  passage  will  indicate 
its  provenance. 
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pared  for  them,  and  drop-out  is  excessive  in  the  extreme,  thus  wasting 
valuable  places.  Those  who  succeed  are  mag;7etized  by  the  life  of  the  cities  and 
the  distinction  of  the  white  shirt  of  the  oPice  worker  and  the  administrator, 
with  the  result  that  the  rural  economy,  despite  its  importance,  is  starved 
of  energetic,  capable,  well-trained  young  men,  though  these  may  actually 
have  been  contributed  by  the  countryside  to  the  training  programme.  The 
situation,  of  course,  is  not  without  its  complication  since  in  most  instances 
service  in  the  countryside  means  service  with  government.  For  example,  the 
subsistence  economy  of  most  rural  areas  is  incapable  of  supporting  a  doctor 
with  cash  payments,  yet  doctors  are  not  notoriously  addicted  to  government 
service  (though  in  the  Philippines  they  are  reported  not  to  be  averse  to  it), 
because,  like  architects,  engineers  and  dentists,  they  can  command  a  high 
monetary  salary  and  comparative  independence  in  the  towns. 

The  expansion  of  facilities  for  higher  education  will  need  to  be  viewed 
with  sonie  caution  because  of  the  limited  capacity  of  some  of  the  developing 
countries  to  absorb  large  additional  numbers  of  highly  skilled  personnel 
before  the  creation  of  en^ployment  possibilities.  Accordingly  three  stages  of 
educational  policy  are  outlined.  First,  the  quality  of  the  provision  for  higher 
education  should  be  consolidated,  targets  being  set  for  the  minimum  neces- 
sary output  of  high-quality  graduates.  At  the  same  time  the  quality  of  sec- 
ondary education  should  be  raised  to  reduce  high  wastage  rates,  and  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  effect  a  massive  increase  in  post-secondary  technical 
training.  These  steps  should  take  precedence  over  the  quantitative  expansion 
of  primary  education  until  the  second  stage  is  reached,  at  which  the  economy 
is  adequately  absorbing  the  educational  output,  when  primary  education 
should  be  consolidated  and  expanded  to  react  effectively  to  the  leadership 
generated  by  the  first  stage.  Finally,  as  the  economy  gathers  pace  towards 
*take-off'  and  the  need  for  technologists  and  technicians  begins  to  rise  steeply, 
priorities  should  again  b*  allotted  to  the  upper  levels  of  the  educational 
system. 

This  view  of  educational  response  to  development  is  not  ext^  uded  to  Laos, 
Cambodia  or  to  Malaysia.  Malaysia,  with  the  highest  national  per  capita 
income  in  the  region,  has  the  lowest  per  capita  university  enrolment,  save  for 
Cambodia.  The  Malaysian  figures,  however,  do  not  give  the  whole  story. 
There  are  more  Malaysians  overseas  than  in  the  universities  of  Malaya  and 
Singapore;  and,  so  far  as  Malaya  alone  is  concerned,  a  large  number  of 
students  in  the  University  of  Singapore  and  in  Nanyang  University  derive 
from  Malaya.  There  are  weaknesses  in  secondary  education,  now  under 
wholesale  reconstruction,  and  the  language  situation  has  made  for  difficulties 
in  secondary  education,  but  university  entrance  standards  are  high,  and  the 
expansion  of  university  education  is  planned. 

The  reverse  situation  is  to  be  seen  in  Burma,  the  Philippines,  Viet-Nam 
and  Indonesia,  where  improvement  of  the  quality  of  secondary  education 
is  the  first  task  of  educational  development,  which  in  turn  involves  a 
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reconsideration  of  the  basis  of  selection  for  teacher  training  and  the  techniques 
employed  in  it. 

There  arises  at  this  point  the  dilemma  that  the  developing  countries  of 
Africa  and  Asia  are  basing  their  future  hopes  upoii  technological  develop- 
ments, that  they  are  impatient  of  the  slow  rate  of  progress — which,  after  all, 
is  electrifying  compared  with  the  original  Western  rate  of  advance,  though, 
due  to  inordinate  population  growth,  low  in  per  capita  terms  in  relation  to 
present  growth  rates  in  developed  countries — yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  do 
not  expect  this  development  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  their  own  traditions 
and  way  of  life. 

If,  therefore,  economic  development  is  to  take  place  in  which  the  best 
of  modem  techniques  are  to  be  developed  in  a  framework  of  institutions  and 
skills  close  to  the  economic  environment  of  the  re^on,  growing  from  exist- 
ing patterns  and  skills  rather  than  from  the  blanket  imp>osition  of  Western 
organizations  and  practices,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  reaction  from 
educational  development.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  that,  in  the  general 
development  of  education,  the  priorities — and  priorities  there  must  be,  not 
only  on  financial  grounds,  but  also  because  of  the  mutual  repercussions  of 
development  at  one  level  on  another,  and  the  limits  of  expansion  at  any 
^iven  time  imposed  by  problems  of  labour  and  supply  at  all  levels — ensure 
an  output  to  meet  the  proposed  pattern  of  development.  Such  a  policy, 
planned  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  years,^  would  enable  future 
adjustments  and  developments  to  be  worked  out  during  the  first  pi  .ning 
period,  and  could  be  applied  not  only  to  new  institutions  but  also  to  the 
existing  system. 

The  elements  of  such  a  programme  require  a  small  but  high-quality  uni- 
versity output  to  plan  and  administer  the  social  and  economic  endeavour,  to 
produce  the  research  workers  necessary  in  a  vide  range  of  fields  from  health 
and  agriculture  to  plastics,  to  maintain  intellectual  standards  in  the  fields  of 
international  relations  and  scholarship,  and  to  train  the  teaching  force,  both 
new  entrants  and  those  already,  woefuDy  under-trained  for  the  most  part,  in 
service,  upon  whom  the  whole  future  of  educational  and  social  development 
— and  largely  economic  development  too — depends.  Next,  but  probably  in 
the  present  stage  of  development  most  important  of  all,  is  the  development, 
at  the  post-secondary  level,  of  a  host  of  middle-level  technicians— primary 
teachers,  co-operative,  agricultural  and  health  oflBcers,  accountants  and  com- 
mercially trained  personnel,  largely  for  service  in  the  rural  are?s.  The  em- 
phasis here  is  not  on  secondary  education— though  the  importance  of  com- 
petent preparation  for  university  entrance  must  not  be  minimized— but 

K  The  argument  that  the  training  of  a  professional  requires  an  education  of  at  least 
fifteen  yeara,  and  that  planning  should  accordingly  cover  at  least  such  a  span,  pays 
little  regard  at  all  to  the  school  population  already  within  the  system,  which  is 
already  available  for  inclusion  in  any  programme  aflfecting  the  level  or  range  of 
educational  output 
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rather  on  the  training  of  the  great  irajority  of  secondary  school  leavers  who 
have  had  little  preparation,  beyond  the  admittedly  essential  basis  of  a  general 
education,  for  applying  their  education  to  their  own  and  their  country's 
profit.  Finally,  a  gradual  consolidation  of  the  j  rimary  school  system  will  be 
involved  together  with  an  extensive  adult  ecucation  programme,  to  help 
improve  the  conditions  of  rural  life. 

PREMISES  OF  QUANTITATIVE  FINDINGS 

Quantitative  findings  are  based  upon  the  following  premises: 

1.  Total  high-level  manpower  will  need  to  expand  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
annual  rate  of  national  income,  but  the  total  employed  labour  force  at 
a  lower  rate  than  GNP. 

2.  A  proportion  of  technicians  to  university  graduates  of  from  3  :  1  to  5  :  1  is 
a  reasonable  target. 

3.  Growth  rates:  high  level,  1.5  to  2.0  times  as  fast  as  GNP;  middle  level, 
2.5  to  3.0  times  as  fast  as  GNP.  In  general  the  higher  ratio  is  taken  as  the 
over-all  basis. 

4.  An  average  working  life  of  25  years — or  40  per  cent  wastage  of  original 
stock  in  10  years. 

5.  High-level  manpower  is  checked  against  total  population;^ 

Present  proportions:  U.S.A.,  5  per  cent  plus;  South-East  Asia,  0.2  to  1  per 
cent  plus. 

Projected  proportions  1975:  South-East  Asia,  from  0.:>4  (Burma)  to  a  top 
figure  of  2  per  cent  (Malaysia).  These  vary  according  to  different  estimates 
of  employment  opportunities  based  on  anticipated  economic  growth, 

MANPOWER  CATEGORIES 

Manpower  requirements  may  be  grouped  in  the  following  categories:^ 

I.  Technologists  and  professionals,  of  whom  at  least  80  per  cent  are 

university  level  graduates. 
II.  Nine  to  ten  years  of  schooling,  including  the  first  cycle  of  the  second- 
ary level,  plus  two  or  more  years  of  education  and  training  (techni- 
cians, radiographers,  trained  nurses,  second-level  agricultural  exten- 
sion staff,  etc.). 

III.  Craftsmen,  junior  clerks. 

IV.  Unskilled  labour,  peasant  farmers. 


1.  This  check  is  Dot  included  in  the  condensed  reviews  which  follow;  and  in  Hunter, 
too,  is  given  only  for  Burma,  Indonesia  (0.93  per  cent).  Malaysia  (2.0  per  cent), 
the  Philippines  (1.4-1.8  per  cent),  Thailand  (1.0  per  cent)  and  for  years  varying 
between  1970  and  1975. 

2.  The  terms  *Catcgory  V  and  *Catcgory  IV  arc  employed  throughout  this  chapter. 
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The  findings  on  the  high-level  manpower  situation  of  the  individual  countries 
summarized  below  are  in  the  main  indicative  of  orders  of  magnitude  of 
estimated  expansion  required.  In  most  cases  two  sets  of  figures  are  employed: 
(a)  possible  targets  for  the  total  production  of  Category  I  (professional)  and 
Category  II  (sub-professional)  manpower,  which  are  based  upon  growth 
rates  related  to  economic  growth  (see  above)  and  thus  cover  the  contribution 
of  higher  education  to  both  social  and  economic  sectors,'  and  (b)  the 
estimated  expansion  required  in  four  vital  and  easily  identifiable  sectors — 
agriculture;  engineering  and  technology;  medicine;  graduate  teachers  for  the 
higher  forms  of  secondary  schools.  An  attempt  is  also  made  to  estimate  the 
number  of  scientists  required  to  support  the  activities  of  field  agriculturists 
(3:  I),  engineers  (4-5:  I)  and  doctors  (1  :  6).  These  targets,  projected  to 
1972  or  1975,  are  set  against  such  1962  output  figures  as  it  has  proved 
possible  to  obtain:  information  is  scanty  indeed  as  to  Category  II  outputs, 
but  on  occasion  admission  figures  give  indirectly  some  indication  of  poten- 
tial output  and  of  available  training  facilities. 

Reviews  of  individual  countries 

BURMA 

Total  output 

It  is  estimated  that  the  output  of  matriculants  (taking  their  examination  after 
an  interval  of  one  year  after  a  total  of  nine  years  of  schooling)  before  the 
end  of  the  1960's  should  amount  to  between  16,000  and  20,000  students 
prepared  to  enter  some  form  of  further  education.  (The  total  output  of 
matriculants  in  1962  was  15,000,  of  whom  3,500  were  admitted  to  the  uni« 
versity.) 

Of  the  output  during  1965-70,  half  is  seen  as  proceeding  to  the  university, 
half  to  vocational  training  in  a  very  wide  variety  of  fields.  Taking  the  uni- 
versity entry  as  10,000  (assuming  the  higher  output  of  20,000),  4,000  of 
the  university  entry  may  be  expected  to  stay  the  course,  the  remaining 
6,000,  some  with  a  two-year  intermediate  qualification,  may  be  expected  to 
join  the  8,000  to  10,000  vocational  trainees  in  Category  II  posts.  Thus  by 
1972  an  annual  production  of  4,000  graduates  should  be  available  for 
Category  I  posts.  (The  1962  figure  was  2,176.) 

It  is  suggested  that  the  most  essential  development  is  a  major  expansion 
of  training  facilities  at  the  post-secondary  level,  which  in  1964  included 
720  places  in  the  two  government  technical  instit^utes,  60  places  in  agri- 
cultural training,  and  a  variety  of  courses  in  subjects  such  as  forestry,  nurs- 

1.  A  considerable  contribution  to  reaching  these  over-all  targets  will  be  made  by 
those  students  graduating  abroad  who  return  to  work  in  their  own  country. 
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ing  and  midwifery,  other  para-medical  services,  and  in-service  courses  run 
by  various  public  utilities.  Five  hundred  places  were  also  available  at  the 
State  teacher-training  colleges  for  middle  schools. 

Special  fields 

Examining  the  needs  of  fields  of  major  importance  in  more  detail,  the  situa- 
tion is: 

Category  I 


Agriculture  Engineering  Medicine  Education 
and  forestry 

Actual  output  1962  35  HI  166  494 

Target  output  1972  40  140  350  480 

Category  II 

inThreit'ry  Engineering  Medicine  Education 

Actual  output  1962  60  173  —  500 

Target  output  1972  100  300  —  1  500 


The  indications  are  that,  apart  from  improving  the  efficiency  of  existing 
institutions,  the  main  deficiencies  are  at  the  second  category  level:  needs 
include  an  additional  annual  output  of  some  130  technicians,  and  new  training 
colleges  to  provide  an  additional  1,000  non-graduate  teachers  annually  for 
middle  schools. 

The  suggested  increase  in  the  production  of  doctors,  rising  from  166  in 
1962  to  250  a  year  in  1968,  and  to  350  a  year  by  1975,  has  already  been 
foreseen:  a  second  medical  school  is  being  established  in  Rangoon,  and  an 
increased  output  is  now  in  training  at  Mandalay. 

The  target  outputs  are  seen  as  providing  the  following  stock  of  qualified 
manpower  by  1975  in  agriculture  and  medicine. 

Agriculture.  Graduates:  field  advisory  and  administrative  staff,  300;  agri- 
cultural and  irrigation  engineers,  100;  research  and  animal  husbandry,  100; 
co-operatives,  credit,  marketing,  100;  total,  600.*  Category  II:  field  staff 
(diplomates),  1,500;  inspectors,  300;  research  assistants,  500;  total,  2.300, 

Doctors,  A  stock  of  5,000  doctors  soon  after  1975  would  give  a  doctor/ 
population  ratio  of  1  : 6,000  as  against  1  :  14,000  in  1962. 


1.  As  against  about  sixty  in  1962/63. 
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Table  32.  Burma:  number  of  full-time  students  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
by  branch  of  study,  1963/64  and  1964/65*  (the  first  academic  year  of  university 
education  reorganization) 


1963/64                                 -  1964/65 
Branch  of  study  '■  ■ —   ■  


No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Humanities 

8  620 

51.2 

5  256 

30.8 

Education 

779 

4.6 

1  388 

8.2 

Law 

447 

2.7 

422 

2.4 

Social  sciences 

780 

4.6 

1664 

9.2 

Natural  sciences 

3  685 

22.2 

3  974 

23.3 

Engineering  sciences 

663 

3.9 

1568 

93 

Medicine 

1  624 

9.6 

2  454 

14.4 

Agriculture 

126 

0.7 

201 

1.2 

Forestry 

45 

0.3 

91 

0.6 

Veterinary  sciences 

42 

0.2 

98 

0.6 

Total                            16  811          .100.0            171J6  100.0 
1.  Figures  supplied  by  the  Planning  Branch,  Ministry  of  Education,  Burmn,  January 

3965. 


Commentary 

Since  this  analysis  of  the  educational  system  in  1962  was  made,  the  Union 
of  Burma  University  Education  Law  of  1964^  has  come  into  operation 
(2  November  1964).  The  analysis,  of  course,  still  holds  good  for  the  situation 
when  it  was  made,  and  indeed  gains  an  added  interest  when  reconsidered  in 
the  light  of  the  present  situation,  though  at  this  initial  stage  it  would  be 
premature  to  attempt  any  assessment  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  reform., 

Briefly  (more  detailed  information  is  given  in  the  country  profile),  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  re-shape  education  in  terms  of  ideological  needs, 
and  the  scope  of  university  teaching  has  been  narrowed  to  provide  a  purely 
vocational  or  professional  education.  Administratively  the  two  universities 
of  Rangoon  and  Mandalay  and  their  associated  colleges  are  now  reorganized 
into  professional  institutes,  and  arts  and  science  universities.  The  immediate 
effect  on  the  various  faculties  is  shown  in  Table  32  where  the  total  number 
of  full-time  students  in  institutions  for  higher,  education  in  1963/64  is  com- 
pared with  the  similar  figure  for  the  new  institutions  in  1964/65. 

The  proportion  of  arts  and  science  students  to  those  enrolled  in  techno- 
logical or  professional  courses  has  fallen  from  over  half  to  less  than  one- 
third;  and  the  most  significant  increase  is  in  engineering.  No  details  are 

i.  Sec  Chapter  6,  p.  197. 
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available  as  to  the  courses  of  study  available  to  the  1,124  students  enrolled 
in  the  evening  classes  of  the  Peoples'  Colleges  in  Rangoon  and  Mandalay:  a 
press  report  indicates  that  these  numbers  were  swollen  to  5,000  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  session. 

Proposed  targets 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  return  to  Hunter  and  proceed 
with  the  original  review. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  calculation  of  the  over-all  increase  in  Category  1 
posts,  a  calculation  geared  in  with  economic  growth,  which  covers  not  only 
the  productive  and  educational  fields,  but  also  the  civil  service  and  other 
forms  of  administration,  business  management  and  commerce,  defence,  law 
and  order  and  in  general  the  social  and  political  demands  upon  higher 
education,  proposes  an  increase  over  the  1962  graduate  output  of  nearly 
2,000  annually  by  1972,  whereas  minimum  demands  in  the  basic  fields 
studied  in  more  detail  indicate  an  increase  of  the  order  of  only  some  200. 
It  would  appear  from  the  announcements,  rather  than  the  present  moves  of 
the  Government,  that  the  latter  target  plus  an  additional  increase  in  science 
graduates,  is  more  likely  to  find  favour. 

At  the  technician  level  the  two  existing  institutes,  with  an  annual  intake 
of  720  students  for  a  three-year  course,  are  only  producing  133  graduates  a 
year  (149  in  1964) — the  remaining  40  coming  from  evening  classes  in 
Rangoon.  An  output  of  an  additional  127  (or  387  if  a  proportion  of  four 
technicians  to  one  technologist  is  to  be  maintained),  will  certainly  need  a 
planned  attack  upon  wastage,  and  considerable  extensions  to  the  existing 
institutes,  or  a  reorganization  based  upon  the  sandwich  system.  The  alter- 
native of  providing  another  institute  is  likely  to  involve  a  heavy  capital  outlay 
on  buildings  and  machinery,  and  major  staflSng  problems:  possibly,  however, 
long-term  needs  may  prompt  the  heavier  investment. 

Little  quantitative  change  is  essential  at  the  high-school  level,  where  the 
present  total  enrolment  of  100,000  should  produce,  if  necessary,  8,000  to 
10,000  university  entrants.  The  requirement  here  is  for  a  more  selective  entry 
to  high  school  education  based  upon  a  trebled  middle-school  enrolment,  and 
a  qualitative  improvement  at  the  high-school  level.  Such  a  policy  is,  however, 
still  likely  to  involve  some  expansion  of  high  school  facilities  through  pres- 
sure from  below,  providing  for  a  total  enrolment  of  150,000  by  1972.  The 
major  capital  investment  would  be  in  middle-school  buildings  and  training 
facilities  for  an  additional  1,000  teachers  per  annum,  presumably;  four  addi- 
tional colleges  with  an  annual  enrolment  of  250  each.  The  recurrent  cost  of 
salaries  for  the  ensuing  graduates  will  be  extremely  heavy. 

The  proposals  for  Category  II  training  clearly  envisage  a  wide  extension 
of  existing  facilities,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  its  allied 
industries,  and  a  substitution  of  training  for  empirical  progress  from  the 
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artisan  level.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  development  of 
training  for  agricultural  extension  services  is  matched  by  an  appropriate 
expansion  of  these  services. 

.  Finally,  it  is  also  suggested  by  Hunter  that  additional  educational  effort 
should  be  spent  in  lengthening  the  two-year  high  school  plus  one  year  pre- 
university  course  to  at  least  four  years  of  study,  as  a  total  of  9-10  years 
schooling  appears  too  short  to  achieve  adequate  quality  for  university  en- 
trance. The  resultant  slowing  down  of  output  would  have  no  serious  con- 
sequences as  employment  opportunities  would  also  increase  slowly. 

THAILAND 

Total  output 

Thailand  is  seen  as  a  country  where  in  the  past  the  social  and  political 
demands  upon  the  second  and  third  levels  of  the  education  system  far  exceeded 
the  provision  needed  for  continued  economic  progress — a  situation  which 
appears  to  have  led  to  some  confusion  in  the  interpretation  of  projections  of 
educational  growth. 

Hunter,  on  the  basis  of  1960  Census  occupational  data,  estimates  an 
existing  stock,  in  1960,  of  30,000  posts  in  Category  I  and  70,000  in  Cate- 
gory II,  and  projects,  on  the  basis  of  60  per  cent  economic  growth  and  120 
and  180  per  cent  growths  in  Categories  I  and  II,  the  need  for  an  average 
annual  output  between  1960  and  1970  of  4,800  Category  I  personnel  and 
15,400  Category  II  personnel. 

These  figures  are  then  considered  in  relation  to  projections  on  various 
assumptions  made  by  the  Thai-USOM  Task  Force,^  from  which  the  Unesco 
Planning  Mission  preferred  the  forecasts  requiring  annual  average  outputs 
of  2,556  and  42,362  for  1960/66,  and  an  over-all  annual  average  for  the  • 
whole  period  1960/80  of  3,459  and  44,875. 

There  are  major  discrepancies  between  the  Hunter  and  Thai-USOM 
figures  for  both  categories;  and  in  a  closely  reasoned  argument  Hunter 
suggests  that  the  production  of  Category  II  personnel  has  been  very  con- 
siderably over-estimated  by  the  Thai-USOM  group,  possibly  through  the 
application  of  figures  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  heavily  industrialized 
Bangkok-Thonburi  area  to  the  whole  of  an  overwhelmingly  agricultural 
country.  It  is  also  argued  that,  in  estimating  the  output  of  graduates,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  leavers  in  the  final  second- 
ary-school year  will  enter  the  university  (i.e.,  10,000  out  of  30,000  in  1970, 
of  whom  60  per  cent  may  be  expected  to  graduate,  giving  :a  total  output  of 
6,000). 

I.  Preliminary  Assessment  of  Education  and  Human  Resources  in  Thailand,  prepared 
for  the  Joint  Thai-USOM  Human  Resources  Study  (Bangkok,  1963). 
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The  final  recommendation  (of  the  output  necessary  to  maintain  economic 
progress)  is  an  annual  average  output  of  4,200  Category  J  and  15,400 
Category  II  pcrsoimel  up  to  1970,  rising  between  1970  and  1975  to  7,000 
and  31,000.  Of  the  7,000  Category  I  group,  5,500  might  be  expected  to  be 
university  graduates  (as  against  2,899  in  1962),  and  1,500  graduates  from 
technical  institutes. 

This  would  require  average  annual  outputs  from  the  secondary  schools  of 
a  little  over  20,000  up  to  1970,  and  40,000  for  the  next  five  years.  Such 
provision  appears  to  be  within  the  compass  of  the  present  plans  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  which,  though  the  1961/62  enrolment  in  grade  12 
(the  final  secondary  year)  was  only  12,421,  anticipated  20,000  secondary 
graduates  in  1963  and  over  30,000  by  1970/71.  A  further  source  of  recruit- 
ment is  the  output  of  the  higher  technical  schools  and  the  technical  institutes, 
with  total  enrolments  and  graduates  in  1961/62  of  29,327  and  8,796  higher 
(grades  11-13),  and  4,891  and  1,673  technical  (grades  14-15). 

The  total  number  of  university  graduates  in  1962  was  2,899,  not  counting 
953  three-year  diplomates.  Thus  development  of  the  Bangkok  universities, 
and  the  output  from  the  new  universities  at  Chiengmai  and  Khonkaen  would 
together  have  to  produce  an  additional  2,600  graduates  by  1970/75,  which, 
with  a  pass/fail  ratio  of  3  :  2,  would  entail  an  additional  annual  enrolment 
of  over  4,300  for  which  760  places  should  by  1970  be  available  at  the  new 
institutions,  with  subsequent  further  expansion.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
estimated  total  entry  of  10,000  in  1970;  but  if  the  failure  or  drop-out  rate 
could  be  lowered — by  no  means  an  impossible  partial  alternative — a  smaller 
enrolment  could  of  course  still  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  graduates. 

Special  requirements 

Agrictdture.  The  output  of  Kasetsart  University  already  provides  twice  the 
number  of  graduate  and  nearly  four  times  the  number  of  diploma-level 
personnel  needed  to  strengthen  and  maintain  what  would  appear  to  be  well- 
staffed  agricultural  advisory,  extension  and  research  services.  The  output 
will  now  be  increased  from  Chiengmai  and,  later,  from  Khonkaen. 

Despite  this  apparently  more  than  satisfactory  position,  there  is  an  im- 
pression among  a  number  of  observers  that  the  services  offered  are  not  al- 
together effective — a  situation  ascribed  in  part  to  the  theoretical  nature  of 
the  training  at  present  given  in  a  university  situated  so  near  to  Bangkok  as 
to  be  largely  divorced  from  the  life  and  problems  of  the  workers  in  the 
country-side;  in  part  to  a  lack  of  equipment  for  field  staff;  in  part  to  the 
confusion  caused,  particularly  in  research  programmes,  by  the  separate 
systems  set  up  by  the  Rice  and  Irrigation  Departments,  Undoubtedly  the 
situation  will  be  improved  when  the  northern  universities  with  their  very 
practical  training  programmes  come  into  full  operation.  For  the  rest,  the 
problems  are  of  training  and  equipment,  not  of  numbers,  and  the  opportunity 
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for  a  major  re-appraisal  of  the  whole  approach  to  the  development  of  the 
country-side  seems  to  present  itself. 

Engineering.  It  is  suggested  that  the  output  of  engineers  from  Chulalongkom 
should  be  stabilized  at  250  (in  1962,  234  degrees  were  awarded);  that  the 
annual  production  of  30  irrigation  engineers  at  Kasetsart  should  be  doubled, 
but  the  training  diversified  to  cover  all  types  of  agricultural  engineering;  that 
a  full  Faculty  of  Engineering  at  Khonkaen  should  produce  100  graduates 
annually  by  1970,  and  that  Chiengmai  should  make  a  more  limited  con- 
tribution of  40.  This  total  annual  output  would,  if  reached  by  1970,  produce 
a  stock,  in  1975,  of  just  under  5,000,  which  would  then  rise  by  250  per 
annum  after  allowing  for  wastage.  This  stock  can  be  supplemented  by  good 
quality  sub-professional  engineers  from  the  higher  technical  institutes,  and 
there  should  also  be  a  steady  flow  of  scientists  and  engineers  returning  from 
graduate  or  post-graduate  study  overseas.  Two  hundred  and  two  students 
on  Government  scholarships  were  studying  abroad  in  the  technological  fields 
in  1963.  Finally,  there  will  be  a  steady  output,  small  in  numbers  but  of  high 
quality,  from  the  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engineering. 

Science.  It  is  stressed  than  an  annual  output  of  2,000  graduates  from  the 
science  faculties  is  needed  to  support  the  work  of  specialists  in  agriculture, 
medicine  and  industry:  the  calculation  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  there 
should  be  at  least  three  scientists  behind  every  agricultural  ficid  officer,  and 
up  to  four  to  five  physical  scientists  behind  every  engineer  and  industrial 
chemist  fcr  the  whole  range  of  sciences  underlying  the  more  industrialized 
sector  and  for  teaching. » 

The  only  existmg  science  faculty  is  at  Chulalongkom  University,  which 
offers,  after  admission  through  a  highly  competitive  examination,  three-year 
diploma  and  five-year  degree  courses  to  students  from  the  science  sides  of 
secondary  schools.  The  total  number  of  graduates  in  science  in  1961  was 
105,  in  1962,  165.  This  disastrously  low  figure  is  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
deemed by  the  addition  of  the  diploma  students,  250  in  1961,  130  in  1962. 
Certainly  the  diplomates,  after  a  teacher-training  course,  would  be  invaluable 
as  teachers  of  science  in  secondary  schools. 

Paradoxically,  the  inadequacy  of  the  graduate  output  may  bt  in  part  due 
to  the  heavy  pressure  on  the  science  sides  of  the  final  two  years  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  where  75  per  cent  of  the  students  opt  to  study  science  with 
a  view  to  applied,  and  not  pure  science,  as  a  career.  This  pressure  results  in 
the  overloading  of  staff  and  classes,  and  imposes  an  impossible  strain  upon 
poor  and  inadequate  equipment  and  laboratories.  Clearly  it  is  necessary  to 

I.  This  position  is  far  from  uncontroversial,  and  approximated  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  64  per  cent  of  the  first  degrees  taken  in  science  and  technology 
are  in  the  sciences;  in  other  developed  countries  this  percentage  ranges  between 
32  (Germany)  and  52  (France). 
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Stabilize  this  situation  before  the  extension  ol  university  provision  is  under- 
taken.* 

Medicine.  The  distribution  of  the  2,500  doctors  estimated  to  be  practising  in 
Thailand  in  1961  shows  a  doctor/population  ratio  ranging  from  1  :  1,200  in 
Bangkok  to  1  :  50,000  in  the  north-east:  a  similar  disproportion  may  be 
observed  between  Manila  and  the  rest  of  the  Philippines.  Comment  has 
already  been  made  on  the  inability  of  rural  populations  to  support  profes- 
sionals such  as  doctors  with  cash  payments,  and  the  unwillingness  of  profes- 
sional men  to  enter  government  service,  which  appears  to  be  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  until  co-operative  insurance  schemes  develop  to  offer 
a  sophisticated  alternative  which  at  the  moment  lies  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  local  co-operatives  and  their  officers. 

The  output  of  medical  graduates  (doctors  only)  in  1960  was  about  200: 
it  had  risen  to  250  by  1963,  and  Thai-USOM  projections  give  outputs  rising 
from  375  in  1975  to  450  in  1980  to  produce  ratios  of  1  : 9,400  in  1970, 
1  :  8,900  in  1975  and  1  :  8,700  in  1980.  It  is  suggested  that  this  is  a  very 
moderate  rate  of  progress,  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  a  ratio  of 
1  :  7,000*  (the  present  ratio  in  Malaya)  in  1975  by  an  average  output  of 
363  per  annum,  involving  an  actual  output  of  over  500  per  annum  in  the 
last  five  years.  Were  such  a  target  adopted,  the  present  provision  in  Bangkok, 
whether  reorganized  or  on  its  present  basis,  together  with  the  output  from 
the  new  school  at  Chiengmai,  would  probably  be  inadequate,  and  the  third 
medical  school  in  Bangkok,  receiving  its  first  60  students  on  a  premedical 
course  in  July  1965,  will  certainly  be  necessary. 

Teachers.  After  a  detailed  consideration  of  a  number  of  proposed  altcinative 
targets,  a  reasoned  suggestion  is  offered,  based  upon  intermediate  growth 
projections  for  the  school  population,  which  may  be  compared  with  minimum 
and  maximum  projections  derived  by  the  study  from  calculations  provided  by 
the  Unesco  Planning  Mission  (see  Table  33). 

Clearly  the  compromise  here  developed  by  Hunter,  in  addition  to  being 
basedsipon  intermediate  school  population  growth  figures,  also  involves  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  graduate  teachers  to  be  employed 
in  the  lower  classes  of  secondary  schools  (from  50  to  30  per  cent). 

It  does  not  appear  that  an  output  of  750  graduate  teachers  by  1970  would 
offer  particular  difficulty,  and  even  the  non-graduate  figures  do  not  indicate 
an  abnormal  expansion  of  the  provincial  training  colleges. 


1.  The  situation  is  treated  h\  some  detail  in  the  country  profile. 

2.  The  Thai  Six-Year  Plan,  1961-66,  surting  with  a  higher  stock  estimate,  proposed 
a  urget  of  I  :  6,000  to  be  reached  by  1966. 
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Table  33.  Thailand:  estimates  of  required  annual  output  of  teachers,  by  qualifica- 
tion. 1970 


Qualification 

Toul 
years 
of 

study 

Output 
1 961 

Based  on 
Uncsco 
minimum 
projectioa 

1970  Urgett 

Based  on 
Uncsco 
maximum 
proiection 

Hunter 

Degree 

16 

481* 

1  040 

1  970 

750 

Higher  Certificate 

or  Diploma 

14 

1  632 

1  640 

2960 

2  500 

Certificate 

12 

5  695 

3  380 

7  820 

7000 

Totals 

7  808 

6  060 

12  750 

10  250 

L  This  is  actually  the  1960  figure,  though  quoted  by  Hunter  for  196L  The  figures 
for  graduates  produced  by  the  College  of  Education  alone  for  1962  and  1963/64 
were  325  and  665  (including  in-service  teachers  as  well  as  487  full-time  students). 


Conclusion 

The  essentials  of  educational  development  are  seen  as  *a  considerable  deepen- 
ing of  the  quality  of 'education,  a  far  greater  emphasis  on  science,  a  wider 
application  of  practical  training,  and  a  wider  distribution  of  the  educated  to 
rural  areas'.  In  consequence  the  period  1961/70  is  regarded  as  a  time  for 
consolidation  to  be  followed  by  more  rapid  growth  in  the  next  decade.  In 
their  most  condensed  form,  the  suggested  targets  for  average  annual  output 
are: 

1960/70  1970/75 

Universities  (80  per  cent  of  Category  I  posts)*  3  600  5  500 

Secondary  schools 

(i)  Category  II  posts*  15  000  31  000 

(ii)  University  entrants  6000  10  000 

Total  21 000  41 000 

The  output  of  the  universities  in  1962  is  then  compared  with  the  projected 
output  of  1975,  which  has  been  designed  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  pure 
science  and  a  remarkably  low  output  in  agriculture  (see  Table  34). 

1.  The  balance  is  to  be  met  largely  by  graduates  of  technical  institutes,  of  whom  there 
were  nearly  1.700  in  1961. 

2.  Much  of  this  requirement  would  of  course  be  met  by  higher  vocational  graduates 
(grade  13).  of  whom  there  were  nearly  8.800  in  1961.  in  comparison  with  a  general 
secondary  grade  12  enrolment  in  the  same  v^nr  of  12.421  of  whom  only  about 
60  per  cent  were  expected  to  pass.  i.e..  about  .  X). 
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Table  34.  Graduates  per  annum:  1962  output  and  1975  target 


Aclual  1962 

Tartcl  1975 

Field  of  study 

Graduates 

Diplttmates^ 

Gr;iduates  only 

Sciences  (supporting 

agriculture,  medicine,  industry) 

165 

2  000' 

Arts,  including  social  sciences 

1651 

171 

2000 

Medicine  (doctors) 

392 

500 

Agriculture,  veterinary  science. 

forestry,  irrigation,  fisheries 

241 

333 

100 

Engineering,  all  types 

234 

450 

Education 

539 

750 

Total 

3  222 

5  800 

. . .  =  Data  not  available. 

1.  Three -year  university  courses. 

2.  The  figure  of  254  covers  diploma tes  in  both  the  sciences  and  architecture. 

3.  At  the  other  extreme.  Thai  Government  estimates  place  science 

graduate  outputs 

by  1980  at  only  450  per  year. 


Commentary 

Thai  .education  has  recently  been  the  theme  of  a  series  of  studies  from  Sir 
CharJes  Darwin's  repor:  to  Unesco  on  Science  in  Thailand,  with  Notes  on 
Universities  in  Thailand,  compiled  in  1954,  to  papers  by  American  university 
consultants  (Indiana,  Texas,  and  Wayne  State  Universities),  by  the  United 
States  Operations  Mission,  the  Unesco  Planning  Mission,  the  World  Bank, 
and  the  work  of  individual  consultants,  such  as  F.  G.  Nichols  (A  Proposal 
for  the  Development  of  Scientific  Research  in  Thailand)  and  C.  F.  Bentley 
arid  D.  J.  Rohncr,  who  reported  for  FAO  and  Unesco  on  the  Khonkaen 
project.  Amidst  the  welter  of  statistics,  none  of  which  seem  either  to  present 
quite  the  same  data,  to  exist  in  an  unbroken  series,  or  to  be  compiled  from 
completely  identifiable  sources,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  three  main  themes; 
a  society  in  which  higher  education  is  greatly  sought  after,  not  always  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  a  career;  the  isolation  of  the  sophisticated  and 
industrialized  Baiigkok-Thonburi  complex  from  the  remainder  of  agricultural 
Thailand,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  experienced  by  existing  ministries  and 
organizations  in  dealing  adequately  with  the  problems  of  developing  the 
rural  areas,  largely  through  divided  interes^c  ^uJ  unco-ordinaled  policies;  and 
finally  the  dearth  of  scientists  and  mathematicians  at  a  time  when  scientific 
research  applied  to  development  should  be  making  considerable  headway. 

The  first  theme  serves  as  yet  another  warning  that  the  provision  of  higher 
education  facilities  geared  solely  to  economic  development  will  not  satisfy  the 
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demands  of  Thai  society;  the  second  is  a  matter  of  reorganization  rather  than 
expansion.  The  comparative  poverty  the  provision  for  science  teaching 
must  remain  a  matter  of  concern  to  these  responsible  for  higher  education: 
it  is  a  problem  to  which  the  two  new  universities  do  not  offer  a  complete 
solution.  Their  total  enrolment  will  only  reach  2,600  by  1975,  which  implies 
a  graduate  production  of  between  400  and  500,  not  all  of  whom  will  of 
course  be  scientists,  though  there  is  to  be  a  science  faculty  at  Chiengmai  and 
basic  courses  at  Khonkaen,  where  the  bias  will  again  be  toward  applied 
science. 

Hunter's  estimated  requirement  is  for  2,000  scientists  a  year  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics,  statistics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  the  biological 
sciences.  His  case  is  that  *even  a  glance  at  the  range  of  technology  associated 
with  modem  industry,  a  modernized  agriculture,  and  medicine,  all  of  which 
require  a  first  degree*  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  or  the  range  of 
biological  sciences,  will  be  enough  to  show  that  a  ratio  of  at  least  three  to 
one  between  the  teaching,  research  and  specialist  force  and  the  general  practi- 
tioner is  needed.  I  emphasize  this  point  because  none  of  the  projections  sug- 
gested a  figure  of  output  from  the  science  faculties  as  such  which  is  in  scale 
with  the  proposals  for  engineers,  doctors  and  field  agriculturists.  A  propor- 
tion of  50 :  50  science/arts^  is  probably  too  low  on  the  science  side'.^ 

The  Ministry's  estimated  requirement  Tor  1980  is  an  output  of  450  scien- 
tists. It  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  a  solution  must  be  sought  somewhere 
bet v>».».ii  these  two  extremes. 

In  the  meantime  the  College  of  Education  is  developing  part-time  as  well 
as  full-time  training  courses  for  science  taachers,  and  since  even  as  an 
emergency  measure  it  would  not  appear  wise  to  isolate  science  teaching  from 
other  educational  fields,  it  might  seem  feasible  to  consider  the  introduction 
of  pure  as  well  as  applied  science  teaching  at  the  higher  technical  institutes 
rather  than  the  development  of  new  independent  units  for  science  teaching. 


1.  By  this.  Hunter  obviously  means  a  basic  preparatory  qualification,  not  a  full 
university  degree. 

2.  The  proportion  of  first  degrees  in  scientific  disciplines  (including  natural  sciences, 
engineering  and  agriculture)  to  all  first  degrees  in  Buropean  OECD  countries 
averaged  only  33  per  cent  in  1959  (ranging,  with  the  exception  of  Austria,  from  13 
to  48  per  cent»  with  natural  sciences  alone  accountinf»  for  6  to  25  per  cent)  and 
this  proportion  is  expected  to  increase  to  45  per  cent  in  1970.  See:  Resources  of 
Scientific  ami  Technical  Personnel  in  the  OECD  Area,  p.  61-3  (Paris,  OECD,  1963). 

3.  An  elaborate  econometric  study  of  the  balance  between  science  and  technological 
output  and  the  output  from  other  faculties,  together  with  factors  affecting  the 
balance  in  relation  to  African  university  development,  is  to  be  found  in  pages  160-9 
of  The  Development  of  Hifiher  Education  in  Africa...  (Paris,  Uncsco,  1963).  Three 
alternative  estimated  ratios  science/technology :  others  arc  15:41;  11:46;  13:48. 
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MALAYSIA 

Malaya 

The  study  is  based  upon  fcur  main  sectors;  agriculture,  industry,  health  and 
education-  The  necessity  for  a  specialized  study  of  the  manpower  require- 
ments of  the  construction  industry  is  also  indicated.* 

Agriculture,  The  main  problems  are:  (a)  an  increased  productivity  of  rubber 
to  meet  falling  prices  with  lower  unit  production  costs;  and  (b)  the  develop- 
ment of  new  export  crops  and  of  food  crops  for  home  consumption,^  both  of 
which  necessitate  the  expanJon  of  the  training  and  output  of  field  and 
research  staff. 

Proposals  before  Government  for  staff  expansion  within  a  period  of  five 
years  envisaged  a  growth  of  the  Category  I  establishment  from  63  to  237* — 
to  which  must  be  added  the  present  establishment  of  Category  I  personnel 
in  the  Rubber  Research  Institute  (101)  and  the  Forestry,  Veterinary  and 
Fishery  services,  altogether  another  147,  giving  a  total  Category  I  establish- 
ment of  384.  Category  II  posts  were  to  be  increased  from  155  to  660,  in  ad- 
dition to  80  posts  outside  the  department.  It  is  suggested  that  since  these 
establishments,  which  certainly  seem  generous,  cannot  be  attained  within 
the  term  of  the  Fivr-Year  Plan  from  local  resources,  it  would,  subject  to 
review,  be  more  practical  to  think  in  terms  of  an  establishment,  in  the  early 
1970's  of: 


CatcKory  I 

Category  It 

Field  staff 

40 

260 

Research  staff 

120 

300 

  160 

  560 

Rubber  research 

120 

60 

Others  and  teaching 

70 

100 

190 

  160 

350 

720 

The  annual  levels  of  output  which  would  maintain  this  stock,  at  5  per  cent 
per  annum  wastage  rates,  are  17  for  Category  I  and  36  for  Category  II;  but 
taking  account  of  the  need  to  replace  expatriate  staff  and  to  allow  for  addi- 
tional recruitment  to  the  schemes  of  the  Federal  Land  Development  Author- 
ity, at  the  rate  of  12  new  posts  per  year,  these  required  outputs  may  be  raised 
to  35  and  50  respectively.  Furthermore,  to  reach  targets  more  quickly,  out- 
put for  Category  II  may  be  set  at  100  b\  1968/69,  falling  back  to  50  by 

1.  This  is  now  being  planned  (January  1965). 

2.  In  the  early  1960*s.  food  accounted  for  well  o 'er  20  per  cent  of  total  imports. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  in  the  current  draft  the  proposals  are  even  more  generous. 
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1975  plus  50  improved  Category  IH  output;  and  to  support  governniciu  and 
iield  staff  with  researchers  and  teachers  additional  outputs  of  science  and 
higher-degree  graduates  could  n;asonabIy  be  set  at  80  per  annum  by  1970 
and  115  per  annum  by  1975: 


(a)  Faculty  of  Agriculture  (  ^^^^^ 

^         ^  \  post-graduate 


iQ70  /VTJ 

University — Category  I: 

25-30  35 

post-graduate                       10  15 

(b)  Faculty  of  Science— agricultural  bias*                      70  100 

c  ^  «    A    •    u     1  r>  11       /  Category  II  100  50 

Serdang  Agricultural  College  (  ^^^^^^^ 

The  targets  are  within  range  of  the  two  existing  institutions  provided  the 
college  is  expanded  adequately  to  full  capacity,  the  policy  of  offering  con- 
tracts to  expatriates,  particularly  in  rubber  research,  is  not  abruptly  termi- 
nated, and  the  scholarship  programmes  for  local  personnel  are  enlarged.  The 
suggested  Science  Faculty  output  of  graduates  with  an  agricultural  bias 
would,  however,  require  special  new  measures  and  additional  facilities — in 
1962  there  was  a  total  of  only  84  science  graduates. 


Industry  and  commerce 

(a)  Engineers — Category  L  According  to  the  1963  Survey  of  Key  Occupa- 
tions, the  stock  of  engineers  was  1,977,  of  whom  a  high  proportion  were 
probably  expatriates.  The  output  of  the  University  at  Kuala  Lumpur  is 
estimated  to  rise  to  about  100  in  1968,  which  would  maintain  a  stock  of 
2,500.  By  1975,  however,  to  meet  needs  this  stock  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  raised  to  4,000;  and  since  only  some  twenty  Category  1  engineers  are 
likely  to  be  produced  annually  by  the  Technical  College,  a  further  university 
output  of  80  per  annum  is  a  minimum  target.  The  maximum  output  of  the 
Faculty  at  Kuala  Lumpur  (which  in  1962  produced  17)  is  not  likely  to  ex- 
ceed 150,  and  Hunter  feels  that  it  is  essential  to  establish  a  second  school  of 
engineering,  particularly  if  assistance  is  to  be  given  to  the  needs  of  Sarawak 
and  Sabah.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  school  might  be  established  as  the  first 
stage  in  the  up-grading  of  the  status  of  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Technical  College. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  case  can  be  made  for  the  inclusion  of  engineering  in  the 
proposed  new  university  at  Penang. 

(b)  Technicians — Category  II.  The  output  of  the  Technical  College  in 
Kuala  Lumpur,  together  with  departmental  training  schemes,  would  at  most 


I,  The  outputs  Under  (a)  and  (b)  would  apparently  be  additional  to  the  otiiers  required 
to  roach  and  maintain  the  divisional  stocks  proposed  by  the  Government.  The  total 
suggested  output  of  150  graduates  by  1975  for  agricultural  manpower  compares 
interestingly  with  only  100  by  ihe  same  year  for  Thailand,  which  has  nearly  four 
times  the  population  of  Malaya,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  whole  of 
Malaysia. 
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produce  onJy  about  half  of  the  technicians  of  all  types  needed  by  the  early 
1970's,  and  it  is  evident  that  an  additional  technical  institute  is  required.^ 
Whilst  establishing  the  second  institute  at  Penang  or  Ipoh,  more  up-grading 
of  artisans  through  technical  classes  could  be  organized  in  co-operation  with 
industry.  It  also  seems  ftisible  to  suggest  that  the  Ministry  of  Labour  Train- 
ing Centre  in  Kuala  Lumpur  might  undertake  some  training  at  the  second  as 
well  as  at  the  third  level,  particularly  in  evening  classes.  £ven  so  to  reach 
and  maintain  a  technician/engineer  ratio  of  3  :  I,  requiring  an  annual  output 
of  at  least  600,  it  might  well  be  necessary  to  consider  setting  up  a  third 
technical  college. 

Commerce.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  Rural  Industries  Development 
Association  College,  with  an  enrolment  in  1962  of  154,  there  was  until 
recently  nc  training  available  in  Malaya  for  accountants,  auditors,  company 
secretaries  and  bank  officers  in  Category  I,  or  for  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc., 
in  Categor>'  IL  A  1963  survey  lists  821  Category  I  and  1,786  Category  II 
personnel;  but  a  fully  coverage  of  all  sectors  of  commercial  activity  may  well 
show  that  these  numbers  cover  only  one-fourth  and  one-tenth  of  the  respec- 
tive categories.  In  addition  to  expanded  university  provision  of  courses  in 
business  and  public  administration,  there  also  seems  to  be  a  specific  need  for 
a  commercial  college  with  small  specialized  courses  in,  for  example,  ac- 
countancy, and  a  wide  variety  of  day-release  and  evening  courses.  Courses  in 
management  are  being  successfully  undertaken  and  developed  by  the  National 
P.'oductivity  Centre  at  Petaling  Jaya,  a  satellite  township  of  Kuala  Lumpur, 
with  assistance  from  the  International  Labour  Organisation,  and  the  time 
does  not  yet  seem  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  department  of 
business  administration.' 

Health,  In  1959,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  there  were 
471  doctors  in  government  service  and  556  in  private  practice;  anc  there  was 
then  one  doctor  to  7,000  of  population.  At  this  time  Malaya  was  dependent 
upon  the  output  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Singapore  for 
locally  trained  doctors;  in  1963,  however,  the  University  at  Kuala  Luuipur 
admitted  its  first  batch  of  medical  students,  and  some  64  are  expected  to 
graduate  in  1969.  By  1973  it  is  hoped  to  produce  about  120  graduates  per 
annum. 

The  output  of  medical  personnel  is  considered  in  relation  to  Malaysia  as 
a  whole,  which  by  1975  is  estimated  to  have  a  total  population  of  15.6  mil- 
lion. To  achieve  a  ratio  of  one  doctor  to  5,000  of  this  population  a  force  of 

1.  This  may  prove  an  important  factor  in  deciding  to  site  the  establishment  of  the 
second  school  of  engineering  as  a  bifurcation  of  the  senior  section  of  the  Kuala 
Lumpur  Technical  College,  which  would  ultimately,  like  the  Singapore  Polytechnic, 
develop  into  a  technological  university. 

2.  In  fact  the  establishment  of  such  a  division  within  the  Department  of  Economics 
has  now  (1965)  been  agreed. 
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over  3,000  doctors  would  be  required,  while  the  total  stock  in  I960  was 
2,000.  The  required  annual  average  output  of  doctors  would  be  150;  and 
since  soon  after  1970  the  combined  output  of  Singapore  and  Kuala  Lumpur 
should  reach  200  per  amium,  this  provision,  together  with  increases  in 
recruitment  of  doctors  from  abroad  for  the  private  sector,  should  be  adequate 
for  minimum  requirements.  Further  attempts  to  increase  the  ratio — to  say 
1  : 2,500  by  1975  (6,000  doctors,  implying  an  output  of  340  per  annum)— 
would  probably  entail  the  creation  of  a  third  medical  school. 

Teachers.  The  situation  is  a  complex  one  since,  in  1964,^  a  considerable 
reform  was  suddenly  effected  whereby  the  selective  barrier  for  secondary 
education  was  raised  to  permit  of  nine  years  of  comprehensive  education, 
after  which  a  selective  process  leads  to  two  further  years  in  various  types  of 
upper  secondary  classes,  followed  by  a  further  two  years  of  pre-university 
education  or  by  technical  studies  which  in  three  years  lead  to  a  diploma. 

The  consequential  review  of  the  teacher-training  system  does  not  seem  to 
cover  more  than  the  first  nine-year  stage  (for  which  a  two-year  training 
course  with  a  School  Certificate  entrance  qualification  (grade  11)  is  the 
modal  form  of  training).  Apart  from  a  crash  progranmie  for  the  initial 
training  of  teachers  for  the  new  comprehensive  classes,  in  which  the  now 
non-selective  intake  is  likely  to  be  greatly  increased,  plans  are  under  consid- 
eration which  would  ultimately  provide  an  output  of  3,840  teachers  a  year, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  deal  with  the  new  organization. 

This  revision  of  the  planning  of  the  first  nine  years  of  school  life,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  pooling  of  the  present  training  college  system  to  permit  of 
the  training  of  specialist  teachers  in  similarly  oriented  colleges,  does  not  make 
specific  provision  for  the  staffing  of  forms  IV,  V  and  VI  (1  and  2)— i.e., 
grades  10-13. 

It  was  calculated  that  to  staff  these  forms  with  graduate  teachers  in  1963 
would  require  a  stock  of  1,600,  of  whom  only  772  were  available.  On  pro- 
jections made  from  that  year,  the  future  requirementfi  of  such  a  graduate 
force  would  be  2,400  in  1970  and  over  3,000  in  1975— requiring  an  annual 
output  of  200  graduate  teachers.  This,  however,  is  likely  to  prove  a  consider- 
able under-estimate  if  the  expansion  of  the  lower  secondary  schools  envisaged 
by  the  comprehensive  measure  is  realized. 

At  present  the  university  does  not  provide  undergraduate  courses  in  educa- 
tion,' but  the  new  graduate  School  of  Education  offers  a  one-year  profes- 

1.  This  development  took  place  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Hunter  report, 
and  this  section  includes  editorial  comment. 

2.  In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  graduate  teachers  and  the  relatively  high  standard 
of  university  entrants,  a  possible  alternative  would  be  to  design  and  offer  a  three-year 
B.Ed.  course  which  would  shorten  the;  preparatory  period  by  one  year,  but  should 
be  able  to  cover  the  content  needed  by  all  save  the  sixth-form  teachers,  who  might 
still  opt  for  a  post-graduate  course  (a  salary  incentive  would  be  necessary).  It  is  at 
the  moment  a  striking  fact  that  whereas  form  III  in  Malaya  would  normally  be 
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sional  course,  which  in  1963  enrolled  25  arts  and  9  science  graduates,  a 
total  of  34  of  whom  30  were  awarded  diplomas.  In  1964  an  initial  enrolment 
of  88  stabilized  at  83;  and  in  the  next  academic  year  an  enrolment  of  150  was 
expected.  After  initial  depredations  for  administrators  and  training  college 
staff,  it  is  likely  that  almost  the  whole  output  will  be  available  for  secondary 
teaching.  The  school  is  also  preparing  to  offer  higher  and  research  degrees, 
for  which  considerable  material  provision  is  being  made.  Further  expansion, 
or  a  second  school  in  the  new  university  (referred  to  above),  will  be  necessary 
if  the  provision  of  graduate  teachers  is  to  extend  further  down  in  the  second- 
ary schools,  as  it  should;  and  specific  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
technical  subjects  is  needed. 

Teacher-training  policy  and  its  execution  appears  to  be  initiated  by  a  series 
of  ad  hoc  committees  on  which  teacher  representatives  are  scarcely  conspicu- 
ous. Thf.  proposal  to  undertake  part  of  the  crash  programme  for  compre- 
hensive; teacher  training  by  a  combination  of  theoretical  study  and  what 
amounts  to  sixth  form  supply  teaching,  whatever  its  merits  as  a  form  of  train- 
ing, should  certainly  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between  a  number  of 
schools  and  the  training  colleges — a  relationship  which  should  be  even  more 
fruitful  if  the  staff  and  facilities  of  the  School  of  Education  become  closely 
linked  with  all  aspects  and  stages  of  the  training  programmes. 

High-level  manpower — the  general  position.  After  discussing  a  survey  of  high- 
level  manpower  initiated  by  the  Government  of  the  Federation  in.  1963, 
which  is  compared  with  the  occupational  data  gathered  from  the  1957 
Census,  and  with  his  own  calculations.  Hunter,  on  the  basis  of  estimated 
1963  stocks  of  16,000  Category  I  and  60,000  Category  11,  suggests  1970 
targets  of  23,000  (I)  and  105,000  (II),  with  annual  average  outputs  of  1,600 
and  9,000  over  a  seven-year  period,  roughly  doubling  the  total  1957  stock 
as  shown  by  the  census.  Subsequent  outputs  in  the  1970's  would  need  to  rise 
to  2,000  a  year  to  maintain  and  increase  Category  I  and  12,000  a  year  for 
Category  11.  .  . 

Ministry  of  Education  estimates  for  enrolments  in  form  V  were  20,900  in 
1967,  26,800  in  1972,  and  39,900  in  1977— these  only  in  assisted  schools 
and  before  consideration  of  the  new  comprehensive  policy.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  50  per  cent  School  Certificate  failure  rate  would  drop  by  1970 

staffed  by  a  teacher  with  a  School  Certificate  (grade  W)  plus  two  years*  college 
training,  its  pupils  entering  form  IV  a  month  or  two  later  might  well  encounter  a 
teacher  with  two  additional  years'  schooling  to  H.S.C.  standard  (grade  13)  plus 
four  years  at  the  university.  It  is  a  curiously  graded  transition  from  adolescence  to 
maturity. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  B.Ed,  course^  would  involve  too  much  'service  teaching' 
— an  unpopular  activity — from  departments  responsible  for  the  content  courses 
of  this  degree,  or  that  the  School  of  Education  would  lose  its  status  as  a  purely 
post-graduate  autonomous  unit  of  the  university.  Neither  of  these  objections  need 
be  taken  seriously,  and  the  interdisciplinary  co-operation  involved  is  surely  in  the 
best  interests  of  university  teaching  (sec  Chapter  8,  p.  248-57). 
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Table  35.  Growth  of  university  enrolments  in  Malaya 


School 

To  teacher 

To 

form  VI 

cjiiry 

Year 

Form  V 

Certificate 
passes 

and  technical 
training 

2965 

16  000 

8  000 

5  750 

2  250 

1966 

1967 

20  900 

10  500 

7  875 

2  625 

I  500 

1968 

21  500 

11  000 

8  250 

2  750 

1  800 

1969 

1970 

24  000 

14000 

10  500 

3  500 

2  000 

1971 

1972 

26  800 

16000 

12  000 

4000 

2  750 

1973 

1974 

3000 
plus 

to  about  40  per  cent,  and  that  25  per  cent  of  the  successful  candidates  would 
enter  form  VI,  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  about  the  provision  of  uni- 
versity entrants.  Hunter  gives  the  sequence  shown  in  Table  35. 

One  estimate,  located  in  an  honours  degree  thesis  submitted  to  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  the  University  of  Malaya,^  projects  a  total  enrolment 
of  about  4,000  and  an  output  of  800  graduates  in  1968.  It  is  clear  that  at 
this  rate  university  admissions  w;Il  fall  far  behind  the  H.S.C.  output,  and  that 
if  the  average  graduate  targets  for  1963-70  and  the  1970's  are  to  be  achieved, 
additional  university  facilities  will  be  required.  It  is  therefore  encouraging,  to 
note  that  a  committee  has  been  at  work  preparing  a  case  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  university  at  Penang,  and  that  in  1965  steps  have  been  taken 
to  acquire  a  suitable  site. 

The  rough  model  (Table  36)  gives  some  indication  of  Hunter's  proposed 
development  based  upon  the  establishment  of  one  new  university  or  uni- 
versity college  in  1967,  and  a  second  new  college  in  1971-72.  (The  time- 
tabling may  of  course  have  to  be  delayed.) 

Singapore^ 

The  chief  internal  economic  problem  of  Singapore  is  to  provide  employment 
for  its  rapidly  growing  population  (1,714,000  in  1962,  2,183,000  in  1970, 
and  2,320,000  in  1972 — lower  United  Nations  projection,  excluding  immigra- 

1.  Doh  Joon  Sue,  The  Estimated  Student  Population  of  the  University  of  Malaya, 
1962-1968  (Kuala  Lumpur,  1962). 

2.  Since  Hunter's  study  was  completed  long  before  the  separation  of  Singapore  from 
the  Federation  it  has  seemed  best  not  to  rearrange  or  adjust  this  section  of 

,  the  report. 
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Table  36.  Model  of  possible  university  development  in  Malaya^ 


Intake 


Year 

Kuala 
Lumpur 

First  new 
university 
ur  college 

Second  new 
university 
or  college 

Total 

1  uiai 

Student 
body 

Output 

1967 

1200 

300 

1500 

1970 

1  500 

500 

2000 

6  250 

1250 

1972 

1  800 

600 

300 

2  700 

8  000 

1975 

1  800 

.  600 

500 

2  900 

10  000 

2  500 

1.  Two  qualifications  need  to  be  made  with  regard  to  this  model.  First,  with  admissions 
reaching  only  1,500  in  1967,  an  output  of  1,250  in  1970  assumes  that  over  80  per  cent 
would  successfully  complete  studies  for  a  first  degree  within  three  years,  since 
repeaters  from  previous  years  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  counter-balanced 
by  a  similar  proportion  of  repeaters  for  the  1967  entry.  The  same  assumption 
applies  to  the  1972  input  of  2,700  and  the  1975  output  of  2,500.  Since  the  minimum 
period  of  study  for  science  honours,  engineering  and  agriculture  degrees  is  four  years 
and  for  medicine  six  years,  and  since  with  rapid  expansion  lower  pass  rates  may 
prevail,  it  may  be  necessary  to  revise  expectations  in  terms  of  somewhat  lower 
outputs  of  which  a  significant  proportion  would  become  available  only  otic  to  three 
years  after  the  tabulated  dates.  Second,  even  if  an  output  of  1,250  were  reached  by 
1970,  the  average  for  1963-70  cannot  possibly  reach  1,600;  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  850,  producing  a  1970  stock  of  around  18,000  ralher  than 
23,000.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  target  of  1,250  for  1970  can  be  followed  up  with 
one  rising  to  2,500  by  1975  (a  doubling  which  may  be  feasible  only  with  larger 
admission  tiirgets  in  relevant  preceding  years)  then  a  good  part  of  the  shortfall 
could  be  made  up  in  the  1970's. 


lion).'  This  involves  industrial  development  to  supplement,  and  possibly 
to  supplant,  the  entrepot  activities  of  a  free  port.  A  major  success  has  already 
been  attained  in  the  development  of  the  industrial  Jurong  Estate  (though 
competition  from  the  light  industrial  development  of  Petaling  Jaya,  a  satellite 
of  Kuala  Lumpur,  has  to  be  reckoned  with). 

Based  on  the  1957  Census  figures,  doubling  an  economic  growth  rate  of 
45  per  cent  for  Category  I,  and  trebling  it  for  Category  11  (i.e.,. by  90  and 
135  per  cent  respectively),  an  annual  average  output  for  the  decade  1957-67 
of  l,45o  Category  I  and  6,125  Category  11  personnel  is  projected.  The  same 
growth  rates  over  the  next  five  years  to  1972  would  require  increased  annual 
average  outputs  of  2,740  and  14,500. 

At  current  rates  of  output,  only  a  limited  proportion  of  the  Category  I 

I.  This  assumes  a  natural  population  growth  of  3.3  per  cent  per  annum  during 
1960-65  (to  which  increase  due  to  immigration  could  add  up  to  0.9  per  cent  per 
annum).  Recently  estimated  actual  total  population  increase  between  1960  and 
1963,  however,  was  only  2.5  per  cent  per  annum.  On  this  basis,  with  an  actual 
figure  of  1,755,000  for  1962,  estimates  for  1970  and  1972  would  be  slightly  lower 
and  still  include  immigrant  population:  2,141,000  and  2,247,000  respectively. 
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requirement  could  be  provided  by  Singapore  and  Nanyang  Universities  and 
the  Polytechnic  (professional  courses)  augmented  by  the  considerable  number 
of  graduates  returning  from  education  or  training  overseas.  Hunter,  working 
on  output  figures  for  1961  of  376  for  Singapore  University  and  344  for 
Nanyang  University,  a  total  of  720,  considered  that  it  was  reasonable  to 
anticipate  a  total  contribution  of  8,000  graduates  to  the  target  of  14,300  for 
1957-67,  i.e.,  only  56  per  cent.  It  seems,  however,  that  even  this  estimate 
may  be  unduly  optimistic,  since  it  takes  no  account  of  the  students  recruited 
from  Malaya,  Sabah,  Sarawak,  Brunei,  Thailand  and  Taiwan.  A  recent  offi- 
cial report^  gives  the  total  number  of  graduates  in  1961  as  317  (not  376,  and 
excluding  20  B.Sc.  students  remaining  to  take  an  honours  degree)  and  344 
from  Nanyang,  but  of  these  only  107  and  143  respectively  were  Singapore 
residents,  thus  yielding  a  true  output,  not  of  720,  but  of  250.  Even  though 
the  proportion  of  Singapore  students  is  rising  since  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Malaya  in  Kuula  Lumpur,  the  number  of  those  still  coming 
from  external  sources  is  likely  to  remain  high.  The  report  gives  the  total 
projected  output  for  the  decade  1961-70  as: 


Sirtftap^rr  Others  Total 

KraduatfS  uutput 

Singapore  University                 3  142  1  291  4  433 

Nanyang  University                  2  196  2  382  4  578 

Total                                   5  338  3  673  9  011 


For  this  slightly  later  decade  the  total  output  compares  very  well  with 
Hunter's  forecast,  but  the  projected  output  ol*  5,338  graduates  of  Singapore 
origin  accounts  for  only  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  required  total  of  14,300. 
Hunter  also  hopes  for  an  annual  output  in  1972  of  2,000  I'rom  the  two 
universities  and  the  Polytechnic,  assuming  that  the  enrolment  at  Singapore 
University  wiJl  have  risen  to  5,000,  and  that  the  other  enrolments  will  have 
similarly  increased.  He  sees  this  output  as  falling  short  of  the  annual  1967-72 
target  by  700;  but  this  assumes  that  the  stock  target  for  1967  will  have  been 
met,  so  that  given  the  shortfall  for  this  period,  by  1972  output  wDl  be 
8,725  behind  the  target  stock  or  an  average  of  1,745  short  in  yearly  terms. 
Furthermore,  Hunter  projects  a  total  university  output  in  1972  of  1,482,  of 
whom  910  would  be  of  Singapore  origin.  The  output  from  the  Polytechnic 
is  valuable  in  quality,  but  still  numerically  limited — professionals  and  techni- 
cians graduating  in  1961,  1962  and  1963  numbered  30  and  56,  74  and  71, 
102  and  122  respectively.  Proposals  are  on  foot  to  increase  the  total  student 
population  at  the  Polytechnic  from  2,400  to  4,000,  including  2,000  full-time 
students  in  the  various  grades,  when  the  present  institution  will  bifurcate  into 

I.  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Education,  Singapore,  Final  Report  (Singapore,  Govern- 
ment Printer,  1964.  Cmd.  8), 
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a  technological  university  and  a  technical  colle^;e.  This  will  certainly  increase 
the  graduate  output,  which  is  projected  as  106  in  1967/68.  In  addition, 
Hunter  also  qualifies  his  projected  requirements,  (a)  by  suggesting  a  lower 
total  stock  target  for  Category  1  and  11  of  125,000  by  1972,  and  (b)  since 
this  would  form  over  5  per  cent  of  the  Singapore  population,  proposing  that 
this  high-level  manpower  should  be  seen  not  only  in  relation  to  Singapore  but 
as  shared  with  the  whole  economy  of  Malaysia. 

In  1960  it  was  calculated  that  there  were  1,300  students  from  Singapore 
in  Australia,  and  between  5,700  and  7,000  from  Singapore  and  Malaya  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  New  i&caland  and  the  United  States.  Despite  reinforce- 
ments from  these  sources  and  the  possible  future  output  of  the  Chinese  Ngec 
Ann  College,  not  yet  oflSciaUy  recognized,  it  seems  unlikely  thai  the  graduate 
output  of  the  reorganized  Polytechnic  mil  make  it  possible  to  bridge  the 
gaps;  and  whilst  developments  in  Malaya  may  ease  the  pressure  for  arts, 
medical  and  agricultural  graduates,  a  second  technical  university  may  be 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  expanding  industry  in  Singapore  and 
Eastern  Malaysia.  Thought  will  have  to  be  given  to  this  before  1970. 

For  the  production  of  potential  Category  II  personnel,  a  secondary  school 
enrolment  in  1961  of  67,834  (including  vocational  and  post-primary  or 
senior  schools)  included  9,841  candidates  for  the  Overseas  School  Certificate 
examination  or  its  local  equivalent,  of  whom  4,659  passed:  a  further 
4,308  candidates,  of  whom  1,642  passed,  sat  for  the  Chinese  S.M.  3 
(grade  12)  examination,  then  of  a  lower  category,  but  now  brought  into 
equivalence  with  the  English-stream  standard.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
Hunter's  desired  output  of  over  6,000  School  Certificate  passes  will  be 
easily  exceeded  by  1967,  when  the  total  secondary  enrolment  will,  it  is  esti- 
mated, have  risen  to  some  139,380,  more  than  doubling  the  1961  figure.  The 
increase  in  School  Certificate  passes  while  cf  course  not  proportional  will  be 
substantial,  and  an  output  of  10,000  per  annum  does  not  seem  unreasonable; 
though  whether  this  can  be  further  increased  lo  reach  an  average  annual 
output  of  14,500  during  1967-7?  appears  doubtii'l.  Hunter  accordingly  sug- 
gests a  lower  target  stock  of  100,000  Category  II  by  1972,  which  would 
require  a  feasible  annual  average  output  of  only  7,000. 

Health  services.  The  pressure  on  the  output  of  doctors  has  been  relieved  by 
the  creation  of  a  medical  school  in  the  University  at  Kuala  Lumour,  and  the 
problem  ii  not  so  much  one  ol  training  doctors  for  Singapore — where  the 
comparatively  low  ratio  (for  the  region)  of  I  :  2*400  obtains— as  of  providing 
training  facilities  for  Sabah  and  Sarawak,  This  will  impjse  a  considerable 
strain  on  the  two  existing  schools,  but  the  expense  of  a  third  would  be 
formidable. 

Industry,  The  future  of  Singapore  depends  upon  industrial  development. 
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Following  a  report^  of  major  significance,  there  are  now  six  secondary  tech- 
nical schools  with  accommodation  for  10,000  pupils,  and  five  vocational 
schools  accommodating  another  10,000.  The  commission  recommended  two- 
year  courses,  with  the  possibility  of  a  further  two  years  in  a  vocational 
institute.  The  1963  Commission,^  however,  felt  the  matter  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  exceeding  its  terms  of  reference,  and  has  pleaded  for 
an  extension  of  both  courses  to  three  years.  (One  vocational  school,  the  old 
Balestier  Road  Trade  School,  has  become  a  vocational  institute,  and  has 
taken  over  the  artisan  classes  of  the  Polytechnic.)  It  is  notable  that  both 
commissions  were .  deeply  concerned  with  the  educational  as  well  as  the 
training  functions  of  technical  education,  and  with  the  necessity  for  lateral 
transfer  throughout  the  system.  The  ground  is  being  well  prepared  for  the 
expansion  of  technical  education  for  the  professional  and  technical  levels, 
and  the  relationship  between  what  will  be  the  Technical  University.,  and  the 
University  of  Singapore  has  already  been  acknowledged  by  the  appointment 
of  the  principal  . of  the  Polytechmc  to  the  University  Senate,  and  an  interiin 
arrangement  whereby  the  university  will  for  the  time  being  grant  degrees  to 
properly  qualified  professional  graduates  from  the  Polj^echnic.  Further 
development  would  seem  to  lie  both  in  an  expansion  of  technological  educa- 
tion at  the  third  level  and  a  wide  development  of  science  teaching  at  both 
the  Technical  Umversity  and  the  University  of  Singapore. 

Teachers.  As  everywhere,  the  supply  of  teachers  presents  a  considerable 
.problem/  particularly  in  all  sections  of  the  secondary  field,  where  enrolment 
has  increased  by  133  per  cent  between  the  years  1957  and  1963,  but  the 
supply  of  teachers  has  grown  by  only  97  per  cent,  and  this  largely  by  re- 
course to  in-service  iraini.Vig. 

Factors  to  accoimt  for  the  situation  are  the  opening-up  of  more  remu- 
nerative opportunities  in  the  Civil  Service,  largely  due  to  the  policy  of 
Malayanization,  the  better  salaries  and  prospects  offered  by  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding commercial  sector,  and  the  demand  for  more  university  staff:  this  is 
nil  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  School  of  Education  in  the  university  is 
working  at  less  than  half  its  capacity.  The  situation  is  particularly  acute  in 
relation  to  ilur  supply  of  teachers  of  technical  and  technological  subjects,  und 
possibly  the  future  technical  university  should  consider  establishing  its  own 
schobl  oi  technical  education,  though  this  should  clearly  not  work  in  isola- 
tion, but  as  one  component  of.  a  graduate  teacher-training  complex. 

The  State  seeks  an  annual. recruitment  of  250-300  arts  and  science  grad- 
uates to  the  School  of  Education  between  1964  and  1970:  for  1964  the 
estimated  output  of  diploma  graduates  from  the  school  was  only  a  little  over 

1.  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Vocational  and  Techiical  Education, 
»S??^5a/?<^/-e  (Singapore,  Government  Printer,  1961). 

2.  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Education,  Singapore,  op.  cit.,  p.  19,  para.  4.7. 

3.  The  remainder  of  this  .section  is  editorial  comment. 

.  I-    •  " 
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100  (its  capacity  is  200).  The  enrolment  of  the  Teachers*  Training  College^ . 
included  168  secondary  teachers,  who  are  graduates  already  in  service  (43  in 
the  English  and  125  in  the  Chinese  medium). 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry-  has  no  novel  panacea  for  this  situation:  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  increase  the  flow  of  arts  and  science 
graduates  jnto  the  teaching  profession.  In  our  opinion,  immediate  considera- 
tion-should be  given  to  thelEbilowing  measures:  (a)  The  improvement  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  education  service  and  the  removal  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  salary  structure.  It  is  essential  that  the  service  should  be 
made  sufficiently  attractive  to  bring  in  and  retain  the  abler  graduates  of  our 
universities.  We  have . .  .  recommended  the  setting  up  of  a  special  committee 
to  go  into  the  whole  question  of  salaries  and  conditions  of  service,  (b)  The 
expansion  of  facilities  of  university  education  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
increased  demand  of  our  young  people  for  higher  education  and  increasing 
the  output  of  arts  and  science  graduates.  The  increase  in  their  supply  may  be 
expected  to  increase  the  number  of  graduates  joining  the  teaching  profession.' 

The  first  recommendation,  inevitable  whenever  the  supply  of  teachers  is 
in  question,  is  likely  to  perpetuate  a  series  of  inflationary  salary  problems, 
since  the  up-grading  of  any  class  of  salaries  invariably  provokes  discontent 
among  those  in  other  classes  of  salaried  workers  whose  status  in  salary  terms 
has  now  been  matched  by  those  up-graded.  Further,  when  anomalies  are 
removed,  the  second  party  to  the  anomaly  who  has  not  benefited,  will  at 
once  feel  aggrieved:  The  second  solution,  if  the  commission  is  hoping  to 
increase  the  supply  of  teachers  by  saturating  the  market  v/ith  graduates,  is 
surely  creating  a  most  unfavourable  situation  for  economic  salary  bargaining, 
and  it  does  not  follow  that  if  the  present  output  of  graduates  will  not  enter 
the  teaching  profession  the  situation  can  be  eased  by  creating  more  graduates 
with  presumably  the  same  reasons  for  not  entering  upon  a  teaching  career. 
An  answer  is  more  likely  to  be  found  along  the  general  lines  of  recommenda- 
tion (a)  by  making  the  actual  conditions  of  training  and  bleaching  more 
attractive,  in  revising  the  machinery  of  proniotionj  and  in  provkUng  internal 
incentives  such  as  refresher  courses  and  opporturiilies  for  further  education." 


The  chief  developmental  activities  of  the  1964-68  Plan  are:  (a)  an  increased 
production  of  cash  crops— rubber,  palm-oil  and  timber;  (b)  an  increased 
food  production  of  rice,  fruit,  vegetables  and  live-stock;  (c)  the.  extension  of 
the  road  transport  system;  (d)  expansion  of  education^  arid  health  facilities. 

1.  Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  college,  of  a  staff  of  323  full-time 
.'  and  31  part-time  lecturers,  there  are  3  in  science  and  5  in  mathen;aiics,  but  10  full- 
time  and  4  part-time  in  physical  education  (see  Commission  of  Inquiry  inio  Educa- 
tion, Singapore,  op.  cit.,  p.  77). 

2.  Op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
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The  1960  Census  showed  that  of  2,829  of  the  population  who  had  completed 
a  secondary  education  2,107  were  Chinese,  417  European,  104  Malay  and 
71  Indigenous  people:^  at  university  level  279  graduates  were  European, 
205  Chinese,  7  Malay,  2  Indigenous  and  55  'others'.  If  Europeans  and 
'others'  are  omitted  as  expatriates,  the  dominance  of  (he  Chinese  is  over- 
whelming. 

The  change- jver  of  (he  Chinese  secondary  schools  to  the  English  medium 
(now  a  condition  for  the  award  of  government  grants),  will  swell  the  numbers 
of  pupils  passing  the  Overseas  School  Certificate  and  Higher  Certificate 
examinations:  these  figures  were  277  and  43  in  1962.  Projections  suggest  some 
1,800  entrants  for  School  Certificate  in  1969,  of  whom  perhaps  350  might 
secure  a  Higher  Certificate  in  1971. 

The  urgent  manpower  needs  are  for  professional  and  administrative 
personnel  in  the  following  fields:  central  and  local  administration;  teaching; 
medical  and  para-medical  field  work;  agriculture — research  and  field  work; 
and  public  works  and  transport. 

In  1960,  of  the  existing  combined  stock  of  9,000'  Category  I  and  II 
personnel,  5,000  were  Chinese,  1,650  Malay,  1,650  Indigenous  personnel 
and  700  European:  Indigenous  people  represent  one-half  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, the  Chinese  one-third  and  Malay  less  than  one-fifth.  With  the  educa- 
tional advantage  of  the  Chinese,  which  must  continue — education  is  a 
lengthy  process — for  at  least  another  ten  years,  the  task  of  filling  an  accept- 
able number  of  senior  posts  with  indigenous  personnel  is  both  essential  and 
difRcuh.  Possibly  the  major  training  emphasis,  under  the  aegis  of  expatriates 
acting  in  an  advisory  rather  than  an  executive  capacity,  should  be  primarily 
in  administration,  but  neither  education  nor  agricuhure  should  be  dis- 
regarded. This  is  better  theory  than  practice:  there  have  been  instances  in 
this  situation  when  the  counterpart  has  assumed  the  ofllce  and  left  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  expatriate,  who  finds  it  less  irksome  to  act  executively  than 
to  insist  that  he  is  involved  in  a  training  situation. 

General  manpower  requirements.  The  Category  I  (1,600)  and  Category  II 
(7,400)  jobs  revealed  by  the  1960  Census  included  all  professional,  technical 
and  sub-professional  grades  (except  teachers  without  a  secondary  education), 
all  administrators  and  executives,  all  managers  and  directors,  stenographers, 
25  per  cent  of  business  proprietors,  40  per  cent  of  clerks,  all  ships'  officers, 
insurance  workers,  estate  owners  and  transport  controllers.  In  ten  years  this 
stock  ought  to  be  substantially  increased,  and  the  quality  of  the  job-holders 
improved.  The  following  composition  of  the  first  two  categories,  based  upon 
a  continuing  policy  of  training  overseas  (246  Sarawak  students  were  study- 

1.  Including  Land  and  Sea  Dyaks,  and  Melanaus. 

2.  Of  these,  as  the  statistics  for  educational  qualifications  show,  only  3,771  had  a 
full  secondary  (2.829)  or  higher  (942)  education. 
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ing  overseas  in  1962)  is  suggested  for  1970,  on  the  assumption  that  (a)  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  double  total  I  and  II  stock  to  about  18,000,  and  that 
(b)  the  increase  in  I  would  necessarily  be  less  than  in  II. 


Category  / 

Stock  1960. 

less  30  per  cent  wastage  1  120 
Returned  from  study 

and  training  abroad  780 

1  900 


Deficiency  600 
Target  2  500 


Category  tl 

Stock  I960, 
less  30  per  cent  wastage         5  180 

Additional  School  Certifi- 
cate holders  (grade  11)        5  000* 

Additional  Junior  Certifi- 
cate (grade  9)  or  failed 
School  Certificate  5  000* 

Returned  from  training 
abroad  (remainder)  270 

Target  15  550 


The  main  problem,  apart  from  training  to  up-grade  junior  certificate 
qualifications,  is  the  shortfall  of  6CK)  Category  I  personnel.  Against  this 
estimate  of  target  figures  for  the  two  categories  the  public  sector  require- 
ments* up  to  1970  are  set  out  in  Table  37. 

On  these  figures  the  stock  available  for  the  private  sector  would  be  as 
shown  in  column  three  belo;,. 

Toted  stock 

Category  I  2  500 

Category  II  15  550 


Public  sector  fZts^ctZ' 

990  1  510 

9  150  6  400 


The  total  stock  seems  to  reach  a  reasonable  figure,  but  whJe  the  Category  I 
stock  would  appear  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  private  sector,  this  is 
not  adequately  catered  for  with  6,400  Category  II  personnel.  The  final  target 
figures  are  therefore  adjusted  to  2,000  in  Category  I  and  16.000  in  Cate- 
gory II,  including  at  least  5,000  Junior  Certificate  holders  doing  jobs  which 
will  later  demand  the  School  Certificate  qualification  and  3,0CK)  primary 
teachers  (otherwise  excluded  from  this  category). 

Development  of  training  and  educational  facilities.  As  may  be  expected,  exist- 
ing training  facilities  are  limited.  Agricultural  assistants  (below  diploma  level) 
can  be  trained  in  Sabah,  rubber  assistants  can  be  given  estate  training  in 
Sabah  and  Malaya:  Sarawak  trains  junior  agricultural  assistants  and  mixed 
extension  teams.  A  two-year  land  survey  course  for  officers  from  both 


1.  Together  with  1.500  passes  proceeding  to  Higher  School  Certificate. 

2.  These,  by  standards  used  elsewhere,  would  be  underqualified  for  Category  II, 
and  Tlunter  emphasizes  the  need  for  supplementary  training. 

3.  Thcae  assessments  arc  established  in  detail  in  Hunter's  report. 
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Table  37.  Public  sector,  1970:  requirements  by  educational  qualifications 


Category  II 


Category  I 
Graduate 



DipJoma-JcvcJ 

School  Certificate 
or  Junior  School 
Certificate 
with  additional 
schooling 

/vgriLuuui Luicairy, 

lands  and  survey 

110 

265 

775 

Medical  services 

100 

.  200 

800  (?)  , 

Engineering,  technical 

130 

240 

650 

General  administration 

200 

270 

800  (?) 

Teachers: 

(a)  Senior  secondary  . 

and  teacher  training 

450 

(b)  Junior  secondary 

650 

(c)  Senior  primary 

2  000 

(d)  Junior  primary 

2  500 

Total 

990 

1625 

7  525 

Sabah  and  Sarawak  has  been  set  up  with  New  Zealand  Colombo  Plan  aid 
at  Semonggok  near  Kuching. 

The.  Medical  Department,  which  has  developed  a  well  integrated  service 
of  assistant  and  para-medical  personnel,  was  in  1962  engaged  in  training 
nurses,  mid  wives,  hospital  assistants,  laboratory  technicians,  assistant  health 
visitors  and  261  *home  helps'. 

Technical  training  facilities  are  developing:  there  is  a  one-year  course  in 
road  survey,  followed  by  another  year's  course  by  correspondence;  and  a 
developing  Trade  School  in  Kuching  offers  full  and  part-time  courses  in 
metal-  and  wood-work  (to  City  and  Guilds  standards),  electrical  installation 
and  automobile  maintenance;  entry  is  at  Junior  Certificate  level.  . 

Teacher-training  colleges  are  maintained  at  Batu  Lintang  and  Sibu,  and  a 
third  college  is  to  be  added:^  between  them,  at  current  output  rates,  l,000pri- 
mary  teachers  could  be  produced  by  1969;  but  allowing  for  wastage  this  is 
likely  to  fall  short  of  requirements  by  about  500  teachers.  For  secondary 
education,  :the  government  aim  is  to.  maintain  an  entry  of  30  per  cent  of 
primary  school  leavers,  and  this  by  1968/69  will  "require  an  additional 
400  teachers— i.e.,  allowing  for  wastage  a*  required  output  of  500,  of  which 
Batu' Lintang  coUegie  might  produce  230.  The  gap  would  have  to  be  filled 
by  graduates  or  trainees  returning  from  abroad  and  by  expatriates. 

1.  Again  with  aid  from  New  2^aland  under  the  Colombo  Plan:  the  course  at  Batu 
Lintang  will  then  be  up-graded. 
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The  over-all  problem  of  the  expansion  of  educational  facilities  to  meet 
manpower  needs  is  one  that  must  be  shared  with  Sabah,  which  with  Sarawak 
may  be  conveniently  termed  Eastern  Malaysia.  Ultimately  ,  a  college  of  uni- 
versity standing  will  be  required  to  serve  the  two  States;  but  the  joint  output 
of  candidates  with  Higher  School  Certificates  (the  entrance  requirements  of 
the  universities  at  Singapore  and  Kuala  Lumpur)  was  78  in  1962:  it  will 
have  to  rise  to  500  to  support  a  college.  Meanwhile,  hard  put  as  the  uni- 
versities of  Malaya  and  Singapore  are  to  meet  their  own  needs,  they  must 
also  help  to  fill  the  graduate  requirements,  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak. 

As  at  least  interim  measures,  both  to  develop  training  facilities  and  to 
prepare  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  university  college,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  set  up  the  following  joint  institutions:  (a)  an  agricultural  college' 
with  the  most  advanced  courses  reaching  diploma  standard  (grade  13  to  14); 
(b)  a  school  of  forestry;'  (c)  a  technical  college,  also  wdth  courses  rising  to 
diploma  level;  (d)  a  school  of  education  to  train  teachers  for  the  upper 
forms  of  secondary  schools. 

Concerning  these  proposed  foundations.  Hunter  adds:  'It  may  well  be 
desirable  that  they  should  become  institutes  giving  a  diploma  which  is  re- 
cognized or  indeed  given  by  a  parent  university.  After  a  few  years  they  would 
easily  move  on  to  become  faculties  of  a  University  College  of  Eastern 
Malaysia.  It  has  also  been  suggested  tliat  a  "Junior  College"  of  Arts  and 
Science  might  well  find  a  place  on  fhe  island,  to  grow  up,  in  its  turn^  and 
join  the  institutes  in  forming  such  a  (University)  College.  While  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  linking  special  institutes  to  university — for  example,  in 
East  Africa — the  "Junior  College"  proposal  requires  careful  thought.  It  would 
have  to  give  at  least  as  good  a  qualification  as  the  present  sixth  forms  for 
purposes  of  university  entry;  and  it  might  be  unfortunate  (and  expensive)  to 
destroy  present  sixth  form  work  in  order  to  feed  a  new  institution  simply  for 
the  prestige  of  the- name  "college*'.'* 

A  further,  and  perhaps  even  more  immediate  need,  is  an  institution  and 
scheme  for  the  training  of  indigenous  personnel  in  central  and  district  ad- 
ministration, for  which  a  local  staff-training  college  for  Eastern  Malaysia 
:  might  welLbe  established.'  Hunter  suggests , a  two-year  course  after  at  least 
a  good  School  Certificate  result,  to  be  followed  by  a  year's  practical  train- 
ing, some  of  it  abroad,  possibly  in  Kuala  Lumpur  or  Singapore.  Whilst  for 

1.  It  is  suggested  that  these  two  institutions  might  be  combined  to  make  the  most 
economical' use  of  the  supporting  science  facilities  that  both  will  need. 

2.  It  may  also  be  argued,  however,  that  the  prestige  of  the  sixth  form  is  an  importation 
from  the  West  in  general  and  Dr.  Arnold's  Rugby  in  particular,  which  may  well 
afford  an  example  of  that  type  of  educational  tradition  which,  excellent  in  its 
original  context,  may  not  altogether  meet  the  needs  of  the  society  into  which  it  has 
been  transplanted.  British  head  masters  are  prepared  to  defend  their  sixth  forms  to 
the  last  prefect  against  the  Junior  College  concept,  but  when  qualified  staff  are 
rare  and  well-equipped  laboratories  are  rarer,  such  a  concept  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
regarded. See  also  Chapter  9,  p.  313-18.  ■ 
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prestige  reasons  a  diploma  award  might  be  necessary,  the  training  to  be  given 
should  be  highly  practical  rather  than  academic,^ 

Sabah  * 

The  problems  of  Sabah  intimately  resemble  those  of  Sarawak,  The  main  aims 
of  development  are  to  resettle  shifting  cultivators  on  more  fertile  land  to 
grow  cash  and  food  crops,  to  promote  the  forest  and  timber  industry,  to 
develop  road  and  air  transport,  and  to  improve  and  expand  education  at 
all  levels. 

The  population  is  widely  dispersed  in  almost  inaccessible  country,  and  the 
concept  of  employment  is  so  remote  that  16,000  Indonesians  have  been  im- 
ported on  the  east  coast  as  rubber  tappers.  As  education  spreads  and  the 
younger  peasants  seek  wider  opportunities  of  skilled  and  semi-skiUed  employ- 
ment, this  labour  shortage  will  of  course  disappear — and  in  the  towns  almost 
certainly  develop  into  an  unemployment  problem. 

Again,  the  Chinese — though  in  Sabah  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion—have an  enormous  education  start:  in  1960  IjHS  had  completed  a 
full  secondary  education  as  against  92  of .  the  Indigenous  population  who, 
however,  in  1962  constituted  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  secondary  school  popula- 
tion, as  against  only  about  one-ninth  in  1960. 

Doubling  the  1960  stock  of  6,500  by  1970,  as  for  Sarawak,  sets  a  target 
stock  of  13,000,  implying  a  totial  output  of  8,430  Category  I  and  II  personnel 
in  ten  years  (including  1,930  to  cover  30.  per  cent  wastage).  This,  matched 
with  rough  estimates  of  possible  School  Certificate  passes  of  550-600  in 
1966»  rising  to  1,000  by  1970/  indicates  a  deficit  in  the  two  categories  of 
3,330  (assuming  the  students  going  abroad  and  not  returning  by  1970  would 
be  more  than  compensated  for  by  others  who  do  return  in  this  period),  which 
would  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  training  of  Junior  School  Certificate  hold- 
ers, who  may  or  may  not  have  had  some  further  schooling  up  to  grade  II. 

Posts  in  the  public  sector  to  be  established  by  1970  have  been  estimated 
by  Hunter  on  the  basis  of  government  draft  estimates  for  1964  (see  Table  38). 

The  total  of  J, 880  posts  in  these  categories  leaves  substantially  less  than 
half  the  stock  for  the  private  sector;  but  this. is  scarcely  likely  to  develop  as 
rapidly  as  the.public  sector.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  additions  and  replace-' 
ments  to  Categoiies  I  and  II  would  be  met  from  personnel  holding  at  least 
a  School,  Certificate;  but  40  per  cent  would  have  little  more  than  a  Junior 
Certificate  and  76  per  cent  a  School  Certificate  or  less. 

Agricultural  assistants  are  trained  at  Tuaran;  the  School  of  Nursing  is 

1.  Such  a  college  might  well  be  affiliated  to  the  proposed  university  college  when 
it  is  established,  but  should  probably  not  form  a  constituent  part:  it  needs  the  support  , 
of  a  university  staflf  and  facilities,  but  a  wider  freedom,  than  could  be  reasonablj;. . 
afforded  by  full  academic  control.  ,  « 

2.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  1962. 
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Table  38.  Public  sector  posts  for  1970 


'alcgory  II 


Category  I 


Diploma 

s.c. 

or  J.S.C." 

Agriculture,  lands,  etc. 

100 

180 

600 

Medical  services 

70 

130 

700 

Engineering,  technical 

80 

190 

500 

General  administration 

190 

240 

700  (?) 

Teachers: 

(a)  secondary 

300 

400 

(b)  primary 

3  500 

Total 

740 

1  140 

6000 

1.  Lower  division  of  Category  11.  otherwise  usually  considered  as  C^*^t^ory  111. 


recognized  by  the  General  Nursing  Council  in  England,  though  midwives 
apparently  have  to  be  sent  abroad  for  training;  laboratory  technicians  go  to 
Sarawak;  health  inspectors  to  Singapore  after  an  initial  two  years'  training  in 
Sabah.  In  the  technical  services  there  is  not  onJy  a  serious  shortage  of  un- 
skilled labour,  but  also  of  artisans  and  of  technicians.  In  1963  there  was  one 
trade  school,  a  *trade  testing'  system  and  an  in-service  P.W.D.  training 
scheme.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  attract  recruits,  those  qualified  preferring 
to  go  in  for  administrative  jobs  or  commerce,  so  that  contractors  have  been 
obliged  to  import  their  own  technical  staff. 

Kent  Teachers'  Training  College  at  Tuaran  graduated  85  teachers  in  1962; 
a  Teacher  Training  Centre  has  been  operating  since  1962  to  provide  staff 
for  native  voluntary  schools;  and  Gaya  College  at  Jesselton,  opened  in  1963, 
with  a  resident  enrolment  of  240  in  two-year  courses,  training  teachers  for 
primary  and  junior  secondary  schools.  The  total  anticipated  output  by  1970 
may  be  set  at  1,240  plus  sonic  1 60  senior  secondary  teachers  training  abroad. 
Roughly  estimating  secondary  school  population  by  1970  at  13,500,  a 
teacher  stock  of  around  700  should  be  aimed  at.  This,  given  a  stock  of 
304^  in  1962  and  30  per  cent  wastage  in  eight  years,  would  involve  a  total 
output  of  490  secondary  teachers.  With  current  facilities  and  patterns  of 
training  abroad,  such  a  target  cannot  possibly  be  met;  and  for  another  ten 
years  it  seems  that  at  least  half  the  senior  secondary  teachers  will  have  to  be 
brought  in  from  abroad,  and  Malaya  and  Singapore  arc  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
help  much  because  of  their  own  serious  teacher  shortages. 

The  five  suggestions  made  for  joint  institutions  under  the  heading  of 

1.  Including  nearly  half  who  have  insuflicfcnt  or  no  training. 
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Sarawak  apply  with  equal  force  to  Sabah;  and  post-secondary  training  in 
these,  two  States  must  be^considered  a  prerequisite  of  further  development. 

Summary 

The  following  summary  of  the  consultant's  recommendations,  both  in  respect  ■ 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Federation,  and  of  the  Federation  as  a  whole, 
closely  follows  his  report. 

L  Institutions.  Post-secondary  level.  It  is  suggested  that  Eastern  Malaysia 
should  develop  forthwith  a  series  of  diploma-level  institutes  with  School 
Certificate  entry.  These  would  be:  (i)  an  agricultural  college;  (ii)  a  school  of 
forestry,  with  research  attached;  (iii)  a  technical  college;  (iv)  an  institute  of 
education;  (v)  an  administrative  training  institute.  In  due  course  these  could 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  University  College  of  Eastern  Malaysia,  about  the 
time  when  Higher  School  Certificate  passes  reach  500  per  annum  for 
Sarawak  and  Sabah  combined.  They  would  be  joined  by  an  arts  and  science 
stream,  possibly  in  about  1970  or  soon  after. 

In  Singapore  a  second  technical  college  may  well  be  needed  soon  after 
1970. 

In  Malaya  a  second  and  possibly  a  third  technical  college  will  be  needed, 
to  give  eventually  a  combined  output  of  500  per  annum,  and  probably  also 
a  commercial  college  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  Agricultural  College  at  Serdang 
could  be  expanded  to  give  an  annual  output  of  100  students. 

(b)  University  level.  It  would  appear  that  Malaya  will  need  two.  new  uni- 
versities or  university  colleges,  one  as  soon  as  possible  (1967?)  and  one  very 
soon  after  1970.  If  one  were  to  be  in  Penang,  the  second  might  well  be  sited 
on  the  east  coast  where  an  agricultural  institute  would  certainly  be  desirable. 
Eastern  Malaysia  will  need  a  university  college  by  about  1970/71. 

Total  enrolments  at  university  level  in  Malaya  should  reach  6,250  by  1972 
•and  total  output  about;  2,000  by  that  time;  to  this  must  be  added  enrolment 
in  Singapore  University  (about  5,000)  and  Nanyahg  University  (about  5,000). 
This  would  give  16,250  students  enrolled  from  a  population  of  about 
13.5  million,  i.e.,  0.14  per  cent. 

II.  "Subject  priorities.  If  the  targets  suggested  in  earlier  sections  are  accepted, 
the  implications  are  as  follows. 

.Thc^  first  priority  is  the  production  of  university  graduate  teachers  for 
secondary  schools,  and  this  should  be  a  first  cull  on  both  the  arts  and  science 
faculties  of  all  the  universities. 

Second,  a  large  increase  in  agricultural  field  and  research  staff  will  be  needed 
in  Malaya  and  Eastern  Malaysia.  The  solution  does  not  lie  entirely  in  ex- 
panding the' numbers  taking  a  degree  in  agriculture,  but  in  the  expansion  of 
the  natural  science  departments  at  both  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  level. 
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Serdaag  College  would  have  to  aim  at  an  output  of  100  diplomates  each 

Third,  there  will  be  a  need  for  the  expansion  of  technical  and  commercial 
training,  in  Singapore  especially,  but  also  throughout  Malaysia.  Three  new 
technical  colleges  would  be  needed,  one  in  Eastern  Malaysia,  one  possibly  in 
North  Malaya,  one  later  in  Singapore. 

Fourth,  a  second  university  faculty  of  engineering  will  be  needed  in 
Malaya. 

If  Malaysia  is  content  to  accept  a  doctor-to-population  ratio  of  1  : 5,000, 
a  third  medical  school  should  not  be  necessary.  However,  to  improve  this 
ratio  to  1  : 2,500  a  third  school  would  be  necessary  some  time  after  1970. 

III.  Pan-Malaysian  institutions.  It  may  appear  that  not  enough  attention  has 
been  given  to  institutions  serving  the  whole  of  Malaysia  from  a  single  centre. 
In  fact,  however,  the  three  universities  (Kuala  Lumpur,  Singapore,  Nanyang) 
at  present  and  for  some  years  will  serve  Eastern  Malaysia — there  is  no 
doubt  that  post-secondary  'diploma'  training  should  be  locally  developed 
there.  The  case  for  centralized  institutions  is,  naturally,  applicable  to  highly 
specialized  work,  with  relatively  small  numbers,  which  it  is  uneconomic  to 
duplicate — not  for  the  basic  educational  system..  As  such,  they  will  tend  to 
come  later — at  post-graduate  and  research  level.  It  is  certainly  important  that 
post-graduate  work  should  be  concentrated,  probably  in  Singapore  and  Kuala 
Lumpur,  and  balanced.  There  may  well  be  a  case  for  building  forestry  up  as 
the  speciality  of  Eastern  Malaysia;^  technology  in  Singapore;  administration, 
education  and  some  agricultural  subjects  in  Malaya.  ' 

INDONESIA 

The  Government  of  Indonesia,  in  the  face  of  grave  political  and  economic 
difficulties,  has  been  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of  an  educational 
system  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  population  which  has  already  passed  the 
100  million  mark.  The  results  of  this  endeavour  may  be:found  at  all  stages 
— in  plans,  in  buildings  under  construction,  in  schools  and  faculties  housed 
in  temporary  premises,  in  ambitious  projects  operating  at  various  levels  of 
success.  The  progress  made  since  independence,  both  quantitatively  and, 

1.  In  planning  for  the  institutions  which  will  ultimately  develop  into  the  University 
of  Eastern  Malaysia,  Hunter  notes,  in  his  section  on  Sabah,  that  the  Agricultural 
Training  School  site  at  Tiiaran,  Sabah,  would  lend  itself  well  to  the  development' of 
a  diploma-level  college,  and  that  the  teachers*  training  colleges  in  Sarawak  could  be 
expanded  into  a  school  of  education.  The  dangers  of  fragmentation  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  an  efficient  and  economic  amalgamation  of  training  •  facilities  present  the 
planner  with  a  dilemma.  Whatever  the  better  administrative  and  professional  solu- 
tion, it  is  likely  that  the  views  of  thie  peoples  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak  wilL  not  be 
easily  reconciled,  in  one  State  or  the  other,  to  forgoing  the  acquisition  of  at  least 
some  aspect  of  higher  education  in  the  cause  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
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particularly  in  the  case  of  higher  education,  qualitatively,  is  undoubtedly 
remarkable. 

The  statistical  details  of  the  present  situation,  however,  are  confused  in  the 
extreme:  figures  are  incomplete,  their  coverage  unspecified;  they  are  rapidly 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  rate  of  expansion;  they  may  represent  hopes  or 
projections  rather  than  actual  achievement;  when  relating  to  private  institu- 
rtions,  they  are  at  best  subject  to  various  sources  of  error,  they  are  generally 
incomplete — frequently  unavailable — even  more  frequently  non-existent. 

It  is  stated  that  by  1962/63  there  were  9,410,575  children  in  public 
schools  and  1,600,000  in  private  schools:^  the  1961  figures  for  junior  second-— 
ary  schools,  including  vocational  education,  showed  618,000  pupils:  the 
1959/60  figures  for  senior  general  and  vocational  schools  were  192,857.' 
The  output  of  students  eligible  for  university  entrance  in  1962/63  was  ap- 
proximately 60,000;  and  total  State  university  and  other  higher  education 
enrolments  in  1961/62  were  about  66,000  plus  an  estimated  31,000  in 
private  universities,  a  total  of  97,000.^  Of  these  some  54  per  cent  were  in 
arts,  law  and  social  sciences,  22.4  per  cent  In  scientific,  technical  and  medical 
fields,  and  23.6  per  cent  in  teacher  education  and  training.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  concentration  of  enrolments  in  the  first  stages  of  higher  educa- 
tion, particularly  in  the  propaedeutic  year. 

In  the  first  Eight-year  Development  Plan,  outputs*  from  State  institutions 
of  higher  education  were  envisaged  as  shown  in  Table  39. 

Even  the  first  plan  targets  for  1964/65  should  be  increased  by  some 
500  graduates  from  private  universities,  and  would  be  at  least  doubled  if 
in  addition  to  sardjonas  (with  the  exception  of  medicine,  normally  requiring 
a  minimum  of  five  years*  study)  sardjana  muda  graduates,  completing  a 
three-year  course,  were  to  be  included. 

Agriculture 

Known  enrolments  in  agriculture  and  veterinary  science  faculties  in  1962/63 
were  around  3,300,  and  about  200  five-year  degrees  were  awarded  in  the 
same  period.  Below  the  university  level  are  about  500  graduates  a  year  from 
agricultural  secondary  schools,  a  number  of  whom  proceed  to  further  educa- 
tion in  the  universities  or  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  academies: 
Staff  figures  for  the  country's  agricultural  services  are  not  available,  but 

1.  The  meticulous  accuracy  of  the  first  figure  and  the  rounding  of  the  second  are 
equally  typical  of  the  nature  of  the  statistical  information  available,  not  only  to 
external'  research  agencies,  but  equally  to  Indonesian  planners  themselves. 

2.  Including  secondary-level  teacher  training.  Total  in  1961/62,  213,000. 

3.  This  total  may  be  raised  by  3,000  to  4»000  in  accordance  with  higher  estimates 
of  enrolments  in  govemment  academies — i»e»,  9,000-10,000  instead  of  5,000. 

4.  (a)  There  is  an  extremely  wide  margin  of  error  in  these  figures  which  it  has  proved 
. :  impossible  to  check,  (b)  Revised  govemment  targets  for  1965  are  indicated  in  the 

last  column,  and  these  show  some  wide  variations. 
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Table  39.  Planned  outputs  from  State  institutions  of  higher  education 


Field  of  study 

Estimates 
of  actual 
output 
I959/6(, 

Plan 
1962/63 

:/.?CtS 

1964/65 

Revised 
government 
targets  1965 

 — — — — •  

Law 

150 

350 

500  1 

Economics 

100 

250 

400 

1804 

Medicine,  dentistry 

j  /yj  \^) 

and  pharmacy 

330 

520 

695 

Technology 

170 

225 

300 

630 

Agriculture 

130 

200 

215 

310 

JL«auguagC  aiiU 

literature 

.45 

100 

150 

288 

Pedagogy 

20 

50 

75 

2  500' 

Veterinary  science 

45 

90 

120 

115 

Maths/physics 

30 

50 

100 

25 

Chemistry/biology 

and  others 

210 

300 

380 

200 

Total 

1  230 

2135 

2  935 

7  279 

L  The  lower  figures  in  the  earlier  estimates  apparently  apply  only  to  graduates  in 
pedagogy  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term  and  do  not  include  other  teacher-training 
graduates. 


there  are  indications  that  the  \yhole  service,  both  research  and  field,  needs  an 
overhaul.  Assuming  that  requirements  may  be  set  at  an  initial  target  of  at 
least  double  the  staff  provision  suggested  for  the  Philippines,  Hunter  pro- 
poses the  following  targets  to  be  reached  as  soon  as  feasible: 


Field 
force 

Teaching 
and 

research 

Total 

Annual 
output 
over 

ten  years 

Graduate  oflRcers 

2000 

5  000 

7  000 

700 

Diplomates 

5000 

3  000 

8000 

900 

Field  assistants 

30000  to 
35000 

2500 

In  practical  terms  a  graduate  output  of  600  by  1971,^  with  corresponding 
diplomate  provision,  would  probably  ensure  a  sound  basis  for  further  devel- 
:opment:  400  of  these  might  well  study  for  the  three-year  jard/ara  muda  in 
the  natural  science  departments  before  an  agricultural  specialization.  The 
major  obstacle  to  development  is  the  shortage  of  university  teaching  staff, 

1,  If  the  revised  higher  target  for  agricultural  graduate  output  in  J965  is  even  in  part 
realized,  the  1971  objective  should  become  easier  to  reach.    !  ' 
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for  which  the  suggested  remedies  are  the  temporary  employment  under 
contract  of  expatriate  staff,  a  greater  provision  of  scholarship  abroad,  and 
salary  and  other  incentives  to  promote  recruitment. 

Medicine 

The  doctor/population  ratio  in  1960  was  estimated  at  about  1  :  50,000  with 
a  stock  of  a  little  over  1,900.  Tlie  output  then  was  240,  with  a  planned  rise 
to  500  (out  of  a  total  graduate  production  of  doctors,  dentists,  medical 
technologists,  etc.,  of  695)  to  be  reached  in  1965. 

The  following  growth  rates  are  proposed  by  Hunter  to  indicate  possible 
targets  for  increasing  the  ratio: 


Stock 
2965" 

3000 


Stock 
1970 

5  400 


Wastage 

to  1970 

(20  per  cent) 

600 


Waxtage 
to  1975 
{20  per  cent) 


1  080 


Output 

1965(70 

Stack 

(500  rising 

1970 

to  700) 

3  000 

5400 

Output 

I970j75 

Stock 

(300  rising 

1975 

to  I  500) 

5  600 

9  920 

1970  ratio 
(IIS  miition^ 
population) 

1  : 22  000 


197S  ratio 
(132  m/moni 
population) 

1  :  13  000 


Engineers  and  scientists 

The  total  engineering  enrolment  of  the  two  State  Institutes  of  Technology, 
the  five  State  and  several  private  faculties  in  1962  was  8,165,  of  which  the 
institute  at  Bandung  accounted  for  about  3,500.  In  addition,  at  the  institutes 
and  in  science  faculties  there  were  nearly  3,000  enrolled  for  natural  sciences 
and  mathematics.  The  planned  output  for  1964/65  was  525—300  in  tech- 
nology, 125  in  chemistry/biology,  and  100  in  mathematics/physics.  The  out- 
put of  graduates  with  first  qualifications  (three-year  sardjana  muda)  should 
almost  treble  this  number.  This  qualification  is  not  regarded  as  a  degree  and, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  apparently  not  valid  for  professional  status;  but  it 
is  an  extremely  useful  technical  qualification  for  Category  II  staff.  Further- 
more, the  revised  1965  target  for  engineering  graduates  more  than  doubles 
the  original  estimate. 

Considering  that  a  sustained  industrial  expansion  can  scarcely  be  con- 
templated before  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  country  has  been  placed  on 
a  sound  basis,  Hunter  feels  that  an  annual  output  of  400  fully  qualified 
engijaeers  together  with  1,200  technicians  should  prove  adequate  for  some 
tiiiie  to  come. 


1.  Indonesian  estimates  of  population  gro\yth  are  higher — totals  of  135.5  million  and 
150  million  respectively  being  reached  in  1971  and  1976  (National  Institute  of 
Economic  Research). 
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It  IS  accordingly  suggcslcd  thai  since  such  an  output  appears  to  be  well 
within  the  capacity  of  existing  provision,  it  is  an  appropriate  lime  to  under- 
take a  detailed  exploration  of  the  future  technological  manpower  needs  of 
industrial  expansion  in  the  various  key  fields  in  order  to  avoid  future  im- 
balances between  these  needs  and  the  output  of  graduates.  Account  would 
have  to  be  taken  of  the  military  technologists,  the  cream  of  present  produc- 
tion, who  would  become  available  for  development  activities  within  the  civil 
economy  when  the  Government  finds  it  possible  to  reduce  the  present  large 
scale  of  the  armed  forces.  However,  in  the  long  term.  Hunter  hazards  the 
nver-all  estimate  that  from  1970  onwards  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce 
at  least  600  engineers  and  300-400  physical  scientists  per  year.  In  regard  to 
Hunter's  emphasis  on  science  (which  is,  however,  remarkably  less  than  in 
Thailand  and  the  generally  proposed  ratio),  while  Indonesian  estimates  for 
1965  vary  between  an  output  of  100  to  only  25  graduates  in  malhemaiics/' 
physics,  the  recent  policy  to  raise  the  ratio  of  science  and  technirni  lo  arts 
and  social  science*  faculties  from  46  :  34  in  1962  to  1 10 :  55  in  1965  should 
help  in  time  to  provide  an  adequate  increase  in  outputs. 

Teachers 

Oa  a  rough  estimate  of  240,0tX)  students  in  secondary  schools  in  1965,  rising 
lo  350,000  or  at  most  450,000  in  1970,  including  70,000  in  vocational 
schools  in  1965  and  100,000  in  1970,  Hunter  considers  that  the  need  for 
teachers  in  the  latter  year,  on  a  ratio  of  1  :  30,  would  be  12,000.  Since  the 
planned  output  for  1964/65  is  about  2,500,=^  there  would  on  this  basis  seem 
to  be  no  particular  difliculties  in  this  field/ 

Total  university  outputs 

While  the  balance  of  enrolments  in  1962  heavilv  favours  the  arts  and  social 
sciences,  the  balance  of  output  for  1961/62  is  very  different:  44  i>cr  cent  in 
science  and  technology  as  against  the  rest  in  all  other  fields,  including 
teacher  training.  The  same  is  true  of  the  plan  targets  for  1964/65:  (a)  accord- 
ing to  first  estimates,  at  least  1,430  (^others'  listed  as  300  probably  include 
some  science  graduates)  science/technology  graduates  out  of  a  toul  of 
2,935,  and  (b)  according  to  later  estimates,  1,979,  out  of  a  total  output  of 
6,571  including  2,500  teacher-training  graduates.  Hunter  suggests  the  follow- 
ing model  for  balanced  graduate  output  in  1970: 

1.  Not  includinc;  teacher  training. 

2.  Including  31^  plan  full  graduates  Uardjana),  },300  haiatorttit  (three-year  graduates, 
i.e.,  grade  15)  and  over  800  D.I  and  B.  II  in-semcc  graduates,  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  standard  qualifications. 

3.  This  may  ucU  he  a  far  too  optimistic  analysis  of  the  situation  for  two  reasons: 
(a)  It  does  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  total  output  must  provide  teachers  for 
the  junior  high  school  (grades  7*9)  as  well  as  for  the  senior  level  (grades  10*12), 
since  primary  school  teachers  arc  now  preparvJ  only  at  the  senior  secondary 
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Output  target  (p,a,i 

Agriculture  and  supporting  sciences  600-800 

Medicine  and  supporting  sciences  1  000  (700  doctors, 

300  scientists/teachers) 

Engineering  and  technology  700-1  000 

Teaching  2  000-2  200* 

Arts  2  000 

Other  sciences  3  000* 


Total  9  300-10  000 

By  this  time  enrolments  will  have  reached  at  least  150,000,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly a  much  larger  number.^  If  the  total  output  of  graduates  is  then  raised 
to  6-7  per  cent  of  enrolments,  it  would  seem  that  the  limits  of  expansion  will, 
for  some  lime  to  come,  have  been  reached,  if  the  problem  of  an  'educated 
unemployed*  is  not  to  be  raised. 

On  the  basis  of  high-level  (Category  I  and  II)  stock  for  1960  calculated  at 
roughly  440,000  from  1961  Census  data,  and  assuming  that  senior  secondary 
graduates  would  double  from  60,000  in  1962/63  to  120,000  in  1970,  giving 
a  total  output  for  the  decade  1960-70  of  about  750,000,  Hunter  gives  the 
following  rough  picture  of  the  situation  in  1960  and  1970. 

Stock  WastaRe  Addition  Stock  Percentage  of  popuiaiion 

I960  40  per  cent  1960*70  1970   

0960}  t970 

440000  176  000  750  000  1  100  000  (0.44)  0.93 

This  implies  a  doubling  of  the  proportion  of  potential  high-level  manpower 
over  the  next  ten  years,  and  this,  in  the  light  of  indicated  current  outputs, 
might  well  happen.  Whether  the  posts  to  absorb  this  output  will  be  created 

teacher-training  level.  Minimum  estimates  for  enrolments  in  grades  7-9  of  the 
Unesco  Planning  Mission  for  1966  are  1,134,000  and  for  1971,  1,474,000.  (b)  Even 
for  grades  10-12,  projected  enrolments  arr  set  very  low.  The  Unesco  Planning 
Mission,  assuming  no  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  age  group  so  enrolled, 
gives  minimum  projections  of  345,800  for  1966  and  561,800  for  1971;  maximum 
projections,  assuming  an  increase  in  proportion  from  6  to  10  per  cent  for  the  same 
years,  are  465,700  and  695,600*  The  Unesco  Planning  Mission,  however,  dees  not 
attempt  to  calculate  teacher  requirements  for  the  secondary  level  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  data  on  stock,  which  in  1960/61  at  the  senior  level  included  some 
60  per  cent  part-time  teachers. 

1.  This,  however,  would  not  meet  the  need  if  junior  secondary  enrolments  are  taken 
into  account.  It  would  at  5  per  cent  wastage  maintain  a  stock  of  44,000  teachers, 
which  at  a  teacher/pupil  ratio  of  1  :  30  would  be  su/iicient  for  an  enrolment  ol 
1,320,000.  However,  the  Unesco  Planning  Mission  estimates  total  secondary  enrol- 
ments in  1971  at  a  minimum  of  2,036,000  and  a  maximum  of  3,046*500.  Actual 
1961/62  total  secondary  enrolment  was  939,800. 

2.  Hunter  himself  points  out  that,  though  desirable,  such  concentration  on  pure  science 
may  well  prove  beyond  the  limits  of  achievement 

3.  The  Unesco  Planning  Mission's  minimum  and  maximum  projections  place  it  at 
between  171,500  and  265,600. 
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depends,  however,  upon  the  success  of  economic  policy.  Accordingly  the 
main  manpower  recommendations  are;  (a)  concentration  upon  the  supply 
and  training  of  university  teachers  for  the  faculties  of  agriculture  and  medi- 
cine, coupled  with  a  great  increase  in  the  production  both  of  agricultural 
field  and  research  staff  and  of  doctors;  (b)  an  output  of  2,000  graduate 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  by  1970;  (c)  a  moderate  expansion  of  the  out- 
put of  engineering-^graduates  rising  to  700-1,000  per  annum  in  the  L970's; 
(d)  a  reversal  of  proportions  between  the  arts  and  science  faculty  enrolments, 
and  the  considerable  expansion  of  pure  science  teaching;  (e)  a  target  of  about 
150,000  total  enrolments  and  10,000  full  graduates  per  ,  annum  by  1970, 
involving  a  halving  of  the  wastage  rate;  (f)  a  major  training  programme  at  the 
post-secondary  level  to  provide  the  output  of  three  technicians  to  one 
graduate.  ^ 

^  Hunter  concludes:  'Finally,  I  have  made  no  comment  on  the  probabiUty 
of  Indonesia  achieving  targets  which  are  certainly  theoretically  possible.  At 
the  time  of  writing^(mid-1964)  the  prospects  were  black — inflation,  food 
shortages,  "confrontation",  shortages  of  foreign  exchange.  The  administrative 
machine  and  services  ^telephones,  communications,  etc.)  were  all  perilously 
in  need  of  repair  and  maintenance  in  1963;  above  all . . .  production  of  export 
crops  was  still  stagnant.  But  such  situations  can  change  greatly  over  five 
years,  if  once  a  full  national  effort  is  directed  towards  the  economy.  This 
report  is  therefore  directed  to  the  potential  of  Indonesia:  realization  of  this 
potential  is  Jn  Indonesian  hands.'^ 

CAMBODIA-^  " 

The  economy  of  Cambodia,  with  about  5.75  million  people  in  1962/ is  over- 
whelmingly agricultural,  with  rubber  and  rice  forming  70-75  per  cent  of  all 
exports.  While  the  rubber  yield  is  already  high  and^increased  production  may 
be  counterbalanced  by  falling  prices,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  high 
potential  for  increasing  agricultural  income  through  more  effective  rice  cul- 
tivation, expanded  production  of  vegetable  oils,  cotton  and  other  fibres,  and 
fuller  exploitation  of  forest  products. 

Industrial  development  is  largely  foreign-financed,  is  not  on  a  large  scale, 
and  is  concerned  to  a  considerable  extent  withthe  infra-structure— road  and 
rail  communications,  irrigation  schemes  and  the  development  cf  the  new  port 
of  Sihanoukville. 

:  Education  developed  with  great  rapidity  "between  1951/52  and  1961/62. 
^  In  1959  the  prunary  leavmg  certificate  (sixth  grade;  certificat  d'etudes  com- 
plementaires  primaires)  was  awarded  to  14,760  pupils  as  against  only  1,400 
in  1950/51;  54  per  cent  of  the  primary  age  group  were  in  school  by  1962, 


.  1.  The  situation  as  this  report  goes  to  press  (October  1965)  is  scarcely  encouraging. 
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comprising  an  enrolment  of  590,360— over  three  times  that  in  1950/51 
(182,227).  i 

The  usual  two  cycles  of  secondary  education,  each  representing  a  terminal 
stage,  to  be  found  in  all  systems  derived  from  French  practice,  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  1963  there  were  3,458  passes  at  the  end  of  the  first  cycle,  ^ 
,  550  passes  in  Part  I  of  the  baccalaureat,  and  177  in  Part  II,  the  university 
entrance  qualification,  as  against  126,  42  and  27  in  1953. 

At  the  university  level,  in  addition  to  the  Preah  Sihanouk  Raj  Buddhist  ; 
University,  giving  religious  instruction  to  Buddhist  monks  (107  in  1961),  | 
and  four  specialized  technical  (2)  and  professional  (2)  institutions  there  is  a 
collection  of  faculties  known  jointly  as  the  Royal  Khmer  University,  though 
in  fact  the  component  schools  have  not  yet  been  either  administratively  or 
physically  welded  into  a  single  university  complex — the  independence  of  the 
faculty  is  another  legacy  of  French  practice. 

There  were  five  faculties  in  1963,  of  law  and  economics  (enrolment  of 
502);  science  and  technology  (110);  arts  and  social  sciences  {lettres  et  des 
sciences  humaines — 205);  medicine,  pharmacy  and  para-medical  studies 
^  (416);  and  education  (senior  course— 217),  a  total  enrolment  ojf  1,450.^ 

The  Science  Faculty  until  1963  offered  only  preparatory  courses  with,  in 
1962,  49  in  the  pre-medical  stream  and  71  in  two  preparatory  science 
courses  (mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  or  physical,  chemical  and  earth 
sciences). 

The  Medical  School  originally  limited  its  training  to  health  officers 
(officiers  de  sante),  who.then,  if  seeking  a  full  medical  qualification,  under- 
went a  further  three  years'  course  in  France.  However,  a- full  medical  training 
•  is  now  available,  and  12  doctors  were  graduated  in  1963,  while  in  1962, 
117  students  were  enrolled  in  the  medical  course;  and  in  health  officer 
courses,  188  in  'medicine,'  38  in  pharmacy  and  49  in  dentistry. 

The  Institute  of^  Education  trains  both  primary  and  secondary  teachers, 
548  and  98  respectively  graduating  in  1963.  There  are  also  two  junior 
teaching  colleges. 

.  The  Royal  School  of  Administration  trains  senior  (35  places)  and  middle- . 
level  (60  places)  administrators,  and  also  gives  in-service,  training  courses: 
there  is  great  competition  for  places  for  all  these  courses.  The  school  is 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  president  of  the  council  of  Ministers. 

A  full  professional  qualification  in  engineering  is  now  given  at  the  new 
Russian-aided  Khmer-Soviet  Institute  of  Technology  opened  toward  the  end 
of  1963.''  Professional  qualifications  in  civil  (not  in  mechanical  or  electrical) 

1.  Corresponding  Unesco  Planning  Mission  figures  for  1963,  550;  230;  440;  420  =  1.640, 
seem  doubtful  since  they  do  not  include  education. 

2.  Fields  to  be  covered  include  electrotechnology,  agricultural  hydraulics,  architecture 
/           and  building,  mines,  and  textiles.  Entry  is  by  competition  after  the  baccalaureat, 

and  instruction  includes  two  or  three  years  of  general  study  and  three  or  two 
.  years  of  specialization,  depending  on  the  field  chosen.  The  institute  h«'\s  been  planned 
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engineering  are  also  given  by  the  School  of  Engineering  conducted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Works  for  supervisors  (three-year  course)  and  engineers  (four- 
year  course);  in  addition  the  school  trains  works  overseers,  draughtsmen  and 
operators/  Technical  education  at  the  second  level,  with  a  planned  capacity 
enrolment  of  1,800  is  given  in  the  6cole  Nationale  des  Arts  et  Metiers:  the 
College  Technique  de  Kompong  Cham  has  an  enrolment,  at  the  same  level, 


Finally,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  offers  a  three-year  course  to  students 
who  have  successfully  completed  the  first  cycle  of  secondary  education 
(grade  10)— there  were  600  candidates  for  197  places  in  1963.* 

There  then  follows  in  Hunter's  report  a  comparative  study  of  the  man- 
power problems  of  Cambodia  and  Uganda,  also  a  developing  country  with  a 
population  of  similar  size  and  at  a  similar  stage  of  development.  Hunter  had 
previously  siirveyed  the  situation  in  Uganda  with  Professor  F.  H.  Harbison 
as  a  consultant,'  and  the  conclusions  of  this  study  have  contributed  to  the 
formulation  of  the  following  proposals  for  Cambodia:  (a)  assuming  some 
stringency  in  the  budget,  a  gentle  'go-slow'  policy  on  the  further  development 
of  primary  education,  whilst  developing  the  agricultural  education  of  the 
adult  population,*  (b)  a  strengthening  of  the  qualitj'  of  the  first  cycle  of  sec- 
ondary education  both  as  a  preparation  for  vocational  training,  and  also  to 
raise  the  standard  of  second-cycle  work;  (c)  a  concentration  on  further  train- 
ing for  first-cycle  leavers  in  teaching,  agriculture,  paramedical  fields  and 
artisanal  employment;  (d)  the  unification  of  the  faculties  into  a  single  uni- 
versity with  a  full-time  staff;  (e)  a  strict  control  of  the  amount  of  higher 


to  produce  an  annual  output  of  200  graduates,  but  up  to  1964  it  had  not  been 

i  possible  to  secure  sufficiently  qualified  candidates  and  in  1963-64,  50  students 

I  were  attending  preparatory  courses. 

I  I.  Since  1961,  20  engineers,  30  supervisors  and  40  operators  and  draughtsmen  have 

I  graduated  each  year. 

I  2.  For  further  agricultural  education,  a  Royal  Institute  of  Agronomical  Sciences  is 
'  planned  to  train  Category  A  officers,,  at  its  first  operational  stage  providing  a  short 

1  .  three-year  course  following  the  full  baccalaureat.  Later  this  is  to  be  up-graded  to 

•  a  full  four-year  cycle  of  studies.                                  ;                -  . 

\  '  3.  Wg/i-J^eve/ MflfipoH'er  m  £flf/ Preliminary  Assessment,  1962. 

\  4.  (a)  This  recommendation  is  based,  of  course,  on  the  necessity  for  allotting  priorities 

\  in  view  of  limited  financial  resources,  and  primary  education  is  not  given  a  high 

I  priority..  The  hope  that  informal  education  will  be  given  by  parents  or  the,  community 

[  does  not  appear  to  be  based  on  any  evidence,  either  in  Cambodia  or  elsewhere,  that 

1  ■  such  a  substitute  for  formal  schooling  might  either  be  attempted,  or  successful.  It  is, 

I  however,  possible  that  a  development  of  the  *pagoda*  schools  might  oflfer  a  practical 

1  temporary  solution  to  this  difficulty.  The  great  danger  in  lessening  the  pressure  to 

i  attain  universal  compulsory  primary  education  as  soon  as  possible  is,- of  course, 

\  the  perpetuation,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  system,  of  illiteracy.  The  difficulty 
about  temporarily  sacrificing  the  extension  of  primary  provision  in  order  to  develop 

\  secondary  facilities,  sensible  though  it  may  seem,  is  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 

i  socially  or  politically  acceptable,  (b)  Recent  impending  reforms  in  agricultural  educa- 

j  tion  envisage  its  development  and  expansion  at  lower  (grades  8-10  inclusive),  middle 

i  (grades  11 '•13)  and  higher  levels. 


of  266. 
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technical  education  to  correspond  with  Lmited  growth  in  industrial  employ- 
ment opportunities.* 

The  report  on  Cambodia  concludes  with  a  further  examination  of  three 
major  fields — agriculture,  teaching  and  medicine. 

Agricultural  education 

The  development  of  an  agricultural  service  to  exploit  the  very  considerable 
potential  of  the  country  needs,  it  is  suggested,  a  three-tier  system  at  the  fol- 
lowing levels  with  approximate  minimal  targets: 

Division  I.  (a)  University  graduates  (four  years'  posi-baccalaurdat  II)  to 
,  control  the  field  service.  Stock  of  75  by  1970  with  an  annual  output  of  5* 
for  the  decade  ending  in  the  mid-seventies,  (b)  University  graduates  to 
serve  as  research  oflBcers  to  carry  out  research  on  new  crops  and  methods, 
animal  husbandry  and  processing  techniques.  They  should  have  a  science 
degree,  on  the  biological  side  with  an  agricultural  orientation,  and  post- 
graduate experience  in  agriculture.  Stock  of  200  and  an  annual  output 
of  15.* 

Division  II.  Diploma-level  field  staff  (three-year  posUbaccalaureat  I)  for  the 
day-to-day  supervision  of  agricultural  advance.  Stock  of  350-400  with  an 
annual  output  of  SO. 

Division  III.  ^Agents  de  culture' — four  to  five  to  support  one  diplomate  field 
assistant.  Stock  of  1,500-1,800. 

Graduc^  teachers 

The  training  facilities  for  primary  and  junior  secondary  teachers  iu  1962/63 
appeared  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  meeting  demands;^  the  great  problem  is 
the  supply  of  teachers  for  the  second  cycle  of  secondary  educauon,  most  of 
whom  at  present  are  expatriates.  The  relationship  between  teachers  trained 
in  the  Institute  of  Education  and  those  qualifying  through  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
needs  clarification,  and  a  study  of  incentives  will  have  to  be  made.' 

1.  Recent  estimates  in  Cambodia  have  envisaged  a  production  of  20  engineers  a  yea: 
during  the  next  ten  years  as  ample;  but  the  output  of  the  Technical  Institute  may 
soon  outs  rip  this. 

2.  Including  animal  husbandry  and  fisheries,  but  not  veterinary  science. 

3.  Here  a  s;)ecial  emphasis  on  'agricultural  sciences*  contrasts  somewhat  with  the 
position  adapted  in  relation  to  Thailand. 

4.  However,  sin'  the  National  Institute  started  functioning  only  in  1956,  there  is  at 
present  a  consii!'' rable  shortage  of  qualified  primary  school  teachers.  In  1963  the 
pupil/teacher  ratio  in  primary  schools  was  50 : 1  and  65  per  cent  of  the  secondary- 
school  teachers  had  only  qualified  for  primary-school  teaching.  The  Ministry  oC 
Education  considers  that  as  against  an  annual  output  of  700-800  in  1963  the  real 
requirement  is  for  2,000,  if  the  under-qualified  are  to  be  replaced  or  p-graded. 

5.  Since  the  completion  of  Hunter*s  report,  plans  have  been  made  to  establish  a  higher 
teacher-training  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  second  cycle  with  an  annual  output 
of  30  arts  and  30  science  teachers.  It  is  to  recruit  students  from  the  preparatory  year 
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Health  services 

Life  in  the  countryside  is  rugged  and  travelling  conditions  can  be  difiBcult  in 
the  extreme.  The  situation  has  not  attracted  qualified  doctors,  and  great 
reliance  has  been  placed  upon  the  three-  to  tour-year  trained  health  officers.* 

Medical  staff  in  1962  included  35  doctors  (23  of  them  Cambodians  who 
had  completed  their  train' ng  in  France),  125  health  officers,  1,257  nurses  and 
887  ancillary  personnel:  tLere  were  4,300  hospital  beds. 

If  the  health  officers  are  counted  as  doctors,  the  over-all  doctor/population 
ratio  is  1  :  36,000:  if  they  are  not  so  counted  the  ratio  is  1  :  300,000.  In  five 
years  this  could  be  improved  to  1  :  15,000  by  the  annual  output  of  20  doctors 
and  40  health  officers.  Recruitment  is  slow,  and  training  failures  numerous. 
Nevertheless,  a  target  for  a  combined  force  of  750,  giving  a  ratio  of  nearly 
1  :  lOjOOOj  should  be  set  for  1972,  which  would  involve  an  annual  output  of 
30  doctors  and  65  health  officers  by  1970. 

Such  measures  would  involve  the  post-secondary  (first-cycle,  grade  10) 
training  of  auxiliary  staff — nurses,  midwives  and  technicians — on  a  large 
scale,2  and  once  again  the  importance  of  this  cycle  in  producing  potential 
Category  II  personnel  for  on-training  in  agriculture,  teaching  and  medicine 
cannot  be  over-stressed. 

VIET-NAM 

The  position  in  Viet-Nam  is  gravely  complicated  by  the  absorption  into  the 
armed  forces  of  a  large  number  of  well-qualified  personnel  and  by  the  extent 
of  *  Tierican  and  other  aid  which  is  responsible  for  what  may  well  be  in- 
flated standards  in  the  provision  of  educational  and  other  social  services, 
unsupportable  save  in  the  present  exceptional  circumstances. 

The  resources  of  Saigon  are  considerable — highly  educated  citizens,*  educa- 
tional institutions  of  high  calibre,  a  well  developed  system  of  secondary 
education  and  a  vigorous  and  indeed  turbulent  population.  Beyond  the 

of  the  licence  and  ^ill  be  closely  linked  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  course  is 
to  extend  over  three  years. 

1.  cf.  the  assistant  medical  practitioners  of  the  South  Pacific  Health  Service,  who 
incidentally  are  trained  at  a  Central  Medical  School  in  Fiji  though  they  come  from 
Fiji,  the  Cook  Islands,  New  Guinea,  Samoa,  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  Micronesia — an  encouinging  example  of 
regional  co-operation  in  training.  The  point  is  again  raised  below,  p.  187. 

2.  In  J 963/64  the  Royal  School  of  Nursing  and  Midwifery  had  a  total  of  325  trainees 
at  the  following  four  levels:  rural  midwives,  nuning  assistants,  sanitation  sta^, 
licensed  male  and  female  nurses. 

3.  But  a  shortage  of  Vietnamese  technicians.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been 
estimated  that  in  1959  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  scientific  personnel 
among  400,000  Vietnamese  in  France  and  neighbouring  countries  who  'found  jobs 
not  only  in  business  but  also  on  the  staffs  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  of 
pure  and  applied  science* — John  O.  Sutter,  Scientific  Facilities  and  Information 
Services  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  p.  3  (Honolulu,  Pacific  Scientific  Information 
Centre,  National  Science  Foundation,  1:^61). 
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influence  of  the  capital  lies  a  totally  dififerent  situation— an  undeveloped 
countryside  with  communities  collected  and  huddled  together  for  protection, 
and  frequently  inaccessible  to  continuous  government  influence.  The  danger 
of  educational  in-breeding  within  the  inflated  government  services  of  Saigon 
is  obvious — the  necessary  diffusion  of  high-level  staff  through  the  rural  eco- 
nomy a  difficult  and  indeed  almost  impossible  process  at  the  moment. 

In  terms  of  occupations,  the  economy  is  an  agricultural  one  based  upon 
rice,  rubber,  live-stock,  timber  and  tobacco,  but  these  resources  are  ill- 
developed,  and  agriculture  accounts  for  only  27  per  cent  of  GNP.  Although 
in  Saigc»n  itself  94  per  cent  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises 
employ  less  than  ten  workers,  a  number  of  major  industrial  undertakings 
have  been  established  through  foreign  aid  and  enterprise.  These  include  a 
coal-chemical  complex;  hydro-electric  schemes — one  in  operation,  two  in 
course  of  construction;  an  oil  refinery;  a  cement  plant;  a  large  fertilizer  in- 
dustry; tyre  factories,  and  a  number  of  smaller  undertakings.  The  requisite 
technicians  have  been  either  recruited  from  Taiwan,  or  imported  by  the 
major  contractors. 

In  1963  almost  1.5  million  children  were  enrolled  in  the  five-year  primary 
system,  of  whom  some  276,700  were  in  private  schools,  including  6,700  in 
six-year  French  schools.  The  first  cycle  of  secondary  education  (four  years) 
contained  209,229  pupils,  of  whom  138,650  were  attending  private  or  semi- 
public  schools,  and  the  second  cycle  52,981,  of  whom  about  hall  w^re  in 
private  or  semi-public  schools.  In  1961/62,  22,269  pupils  completed  the 
first  cycle,  10,725  passed  the  first  part  of  the  baccalaureat,  and  4,545  the 
second  part. 

Technical  education  is  conducted  at  two  levels.  In  1962/63,  there  were 
15  technical  secondary  schools  which  gave  courses  ranging  from  two  to  four 
years  in  agriculture,  navigation,  commerce,  and  the  usual  technical  subjects. 
Two  higher  technical  institutes  (comprising:  (a)  schools  of  civil  engineering, 
electrical  engineering  and  industrial  arts;  (b)  the  National  School  Agri- 
culture, Forestry  and  Veterinary  Science)  also  provide  secondary-level  train- 
i.ig^  as  well  as  professional  courses  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  veterinary 
science,  building  construction,  chemistry,  electricity  and  industrial  arts — all 
of  the  professional  courses  requiring  a  pass  in  the  baccalauriat  II  science  or 
technical  examination  as  an  entrance  qualification.  The  total  technical  sec- 
ondary enrolment,  including  that  in  the  institutes  (398),  in  1962/63  was 
4,652.  At  the  full  professional  level  the  enrolment  in  the  same  year  was  419. 
There  are  also  the  National  School  of  Public  Administration  (278  on  role), 
two  schools  of  fine  arts,  two  of  music,  and  one  secondary  school  of  decorative 
arts.  In  1961/62,  100  full  graduate  engineers  and  agriculturists  (46),  and 
449  diplomates  in  technical  and  agricultural  fields  were  produced. 

K  Agent i  techniques,  a  three-year  course  following  completion  of  the  first  cycle  of 
secondary  education  (grade  10). 
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There  are  rhrce  universities— the  State  universities  at  Saigon  and  Hue  and 
a  private  university  at  Dalat  teaching  law,  science  and  education.*  Both  State 
universities  have  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  science,  arts  (lettres)  and  educa- 
tion; in  addition  Saigon  teachea  pharmacy  and  architecture  and  in  1964 
added  a  separate  Faculty  of  Dentistry;  Hue  has  an  institute  of  Sinology. 
Enrolments  in  1962/63  nominally  totalled  17,419'  (Saigon  14,503,  Hud 
2,332  and  Dalat  584).  However,  these  figures  may  be  swollen  by  as  much 
as  10-20  per  cent  on  account  of  double  registration  in  two  faculties.  The 
number  of  enrolments  had  actually  risen  to  20,926  in  1964/6*5,  but  the 
same  caveat  applies. 

Enrolment  seems  to  bear  little  relation  to  graduation,'  and  there  is  a  very 
heavy  drop-out  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  particularly  in  science  and  arts. 
Thus  out  of  a  total  arts  and  science  faculty  emolment  of  nearly  8,700  in 
1961/62,  about  3,200  presented  themselves  for  the  licentiate  and  only 
104  qualified;  and  out  of  a  total  enrolment  of  around  15,000  in  the  same 
year  'he  total  number  graduating  came  to  only  617.  It  is,  however,  suggested, 
in  some  mitigation  of  these  figures,  that  in  the  science  and  arts  faculties  the 
educations*  experience  of  acquiring  one  or  more  of  the  four  or  five  certificats 
required  for  a  licence  makes  a  useful  contribution  to  skilled  manpower  below 
the  highest  levels.  In  all  three  universities  in  1961/62,  a  total  of  258  such 
certificats  were  issue  1  from  science  faculties,  and  561  from  arts  faculties.^ 

Manpower  requirements  in  special  areas 

Ai*ricuUure.  Consistent  progress  in  the  modernization  of  agriculture  must 
necessarily  awail  the  freeing  of  the  countryside  from  the  waste  of  war:  in  the 
meantime  il  is  possible  and  necessary  to  plan  and  work  on  the  assumption 
thai  peace  and  security  will  be  restored.  Certainly  the  present  output  of 
trained  stall  is  inadequate,  though  the  few  training  places  available  are 
eagerly  sought.  The  National  School  of  Agriculture  moved  to  Saigon  in 
1961,  where  it  is  inadequately  housed  either  for  direct  teaching  or  practical 
work.  In  1962/63  it  had  an  enrolment  of  176  in  the  professional  course  and 
of  188  in  the  Category  II  course  (agents  techniques).  Two  other  schools  at 
the  Category  II  ievel  at  Hue  and  Can-Tho  had  a  combined  enrolment  of 
148  in  the  same  year. 

The  numbers  of  government  agricultural  staff  in  1963  were:  Category  1, 
134;  Category  II,  197;  Category  III,  s  >3.  These  posts  cover  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  silviculture  and  animal  husbandry. 

1.  Since  1964  also  political  science,  economics  and  public  administration.  The  Education 
Faculty,  however,  is  being  discontinued  in  1966. 

2.  Not  including  capaciid  enrolments  in  law,  those  of  technician  in  architecture,  i.nd 
of  the  Inslilute  of  Sinology  in  Hu^,  totalling  an  additional  SIO. 

3.  See  bcfow,  p.  (77. 

4.  Thejie  do  not  include  propaedeutic  certificats  of  the  first  year  (science  515  ard 
arts  443). 
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The  Unesco  Planning  Mission,  basing  their  calculations  upon  the  usual 
agricultural  indicators  of  ratios  of  personnel  to  agricultural  land,  forest  areas 
or  numbers  of  stock,  proposed  a  force  in  1980  of  6,100  graduates,  implying 
a  further  force  of  30,500  m  Category  II  and  annual  oufputs  of  200  engineers, 
400  technicians  and  600  agents  fecAmgwe^,  This  projection  is;  queried  on 
two  grounds:  the  impossibility  of  forecasting  the  number  of  trained  personnel 
required  in  twenty  years'  time,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  is  pointless  to 
undertake  an  operation  so  remote;  and,  by  implication,  incur  the  cost  of 
training  and  maintaining  such  a  force. ^ 

Accordingly,  drawing  a  parallel  between  Viet-Nam  and  Malaya  but  allow- 
ing for  more  pioneering  work,  research  and  intensive  coverage,^  Hunter 
finally  produces  the  following  targets  for  1973: 

Category 

Category  I  Xingdnieurs) 
Category  II  (Jechniciens) 
Category  III  (fl^e/z/j) 

Industry.  A  cautious  note  is  sounded  here,  and  a  parallel  is  drawn  with  the 
situation  in  Bunna,  where  an  output  of  Category  I  and  IE  engineering 
personnel  geared  to  the  needs  of  initial  industrial  development  soon  outran 
needs  when  the  programme  in  hand  was  completed.  The  same  situation 

1.  Hunter  might  possibly  have  added  that  the  usual  type  of  indicator  (in  this  case, 
one  inginieur  for  800  hectares  of  cultivated  land,  one  inginieur  silvicole  for 
20,000  hectares  of  forest,  one  inginieur  vMrinaire  for  5,000  animals),  lends  itself 
very  easily  to  over-estimates  by  those  anxious  to  make  a  case  for  swelling  a  depart- 
ment or  a  faculty,  and  ignores  such  vital  factors  as  the  concentration  or  dispersal  of 
the  selected  units;  whether  or  not  the  land  in  general  is  in  good  heart;  the  effec- 
tiveness of  local  leadership;  and  the  presence  or  absience  of  a  host  of  agricultural 

■  incentives  such  as  guaranteed  prices  or  marketing  schenies,  all  of  which  would  be 
beyond  the  control  of  the  field  officer.  In  practice  there  appears  to  be  a  sound  case 
for  estimates  based  upon  existing  stock  and  training  facilities  rather  than  upon 
formulae  which  may  prove  too  facile,  and  too  easily  manipulated  by  single-minded 
agricultural  planners,. 

2.  The  comparability  apparently  rests  more  on  areas  involved,  which  in  the  case 
of  Viet-Nam  is  only  slightly  greater  (170,806  square  kilometres  for  Viet-Nam; 
131,313  square  kilometres  for  Malaya),  than  on  population,  which  for  Viet-Nam  is 
nearly  double  that  of  Malaya, 

3.  This  refers  only  to  government  staff;  and  one  may  query  whether,  accordingly, 
the  1973  target  perhaps  does  not  adequately  cover  the  private  agricultural  sector. 
It  has  thus  been  printed  out  by  the  Unesco  Planning  Mission  tl;i:l  the  rubber 
industry,  which  employs  40,000  workers  and  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  total  exports, 
is  almost  entirely dependent  on  foreign  managerial  a^ 

4.  The  graduate  output  is  set  lower  than  the  actual  output  of  46  in  1961/62;  but 
meeting  the  targets  for  II  and  III  will  require  sustained  eflfort,  as  the  output  of 
secondary  agricultural  agents  in  1961/62  totalled  only  175.  Plans  for  the  develop- 

.  ment  of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  in  1963  called  for  a  teacher-training 
section  to  train  secondary  agricultural  education  teachers  as  well  as  an  extension  of 
its  professional  course  from  three  to  four  years. 
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might  easily  arise  in  Viet-Nam,  where  formal  training  facilities  at  the  grad- 
uate and  technician  levels  seem  capable  of  bearing  the  training  load  at  present 
expected  of  them,  and  where  any  further  major  developments  of  industrializa- 
tion, are,  at  least  during  the  next  decade,  problematical.  There  may,  however, 
be  some  shortage  at  the  Category  III  artisan  level.  The  1963  outputs  were: 
engineering  graduates,  54;  secondary  technical,  including  baccalaureat  tech- 
nique /,  348;. lower  secondary  technical  (grade  9),  508. 

The  main  elements  which  are  missing  in  the  present  provision  for  training 
are  (a)  experience  in  the  actual  conditions  of  industrial  operations,  and 
(b)  administrative  and  managerial  skills  such  as  the  handling  of  finance  and 
personnel. 

Accordingly  what  is  needed  is  not  the  type  of  training  that  can  be  supplied 
by  the  engineering  faculty  of  a  university,  technical  institute  oV  school,  but 
rather  one  to  be  obtained  partly  on  tjie  job  and  partly  at  such  specialized 
institutions  as  the  National  Industrial  Development  Centre  at  Saigon, 

In  any  case  technology  is  developing  at  far  too  rapid  a  pace  for  basic 
technical  education  to  keep  in  step  with  modern  developments,  and  a  large 
portion  of  what  is  learned  today  is  likely  to  be  obsolete  in  ten  years'  time — 
thus  the  responsibility  of  the  employer  to  co-operate  in  practical  on-the-job 
training  is  inescapable.  It  is  also  suggested  that  since  the  government  is 
owner  od  part-owner  of  the  majority  of  industrial  enterprises  a  training- 
within=^industry  scheme  might  serve  both  its  own  needs  and  those  of  other 
employers. 

Medicine,  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  1962  local  estimate  of  a  stock 
of  700  doctors,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  serving  with  the  army,  the  doctor/ 
population  ratio  is  1  : 21,000.  But  outputs  are  rising—figures  of  72  medical 
doctorates,  26  dental  surgery  diplomas  and  58  diplomas  in,  pharmacy  were 
reached  in  1963  for  Saigon  alone,  and  the  Faculty  at  Hue,  started  in  1961, 
will  in  1967  begin  to  produce  graduates^  so  that  a  total  output  of  100  doctors 
should  soon  be  reached,  which  might  rise  to  150  if,  as  is  proposed,  the  Saigon 
Faculty  is  rehoused  and  strengthened.  Under  these  conditions,  at  an  average 
annual  output  of  100  and  32  per  cent  wastage  over  eight  years  a  stock  of 
1,280  could  be  built  up  by  1970,  rising  by  1975,  at  an  average  annual  output 
of  150  and  a  lower  3.5  per  cent  wastage,  to  1,800.  Even  so,  the  doctcr/ 
population  ratio  would  only  be  increased  to  1 :  lOjSOO,^  a  rate^of  progress  . 
which,  though  doublingjhe  ratio  in  13  years,  may  not  be  acceptable  as  suf-  t/- 
ficient.  To  increase  the'  ratio  still  further  to  1  :  8,000  by  1975,  it  would  be 
necessary  by  1970  to  raise  the  annual  output  from  Saigon  to  150  and  that  from 
Hue  to  100,  giving  a  stock  of  2,300  in  1975.  Later,  the  total  output  of  250 

1.  In  1964,  28  students  were  enrolled  in  the  third  year  of -the  faculty  and  an  annual 
intake  of  around  60  was  maintained,  ' 

2.  Estimating  1975  population  at  19  million,  i.e.,  1.5  million  less  than  that  of  the 
Unesco  Planning  Mission  projection. 
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would  ultimately  maintain  a  stock  of  6,250  doctors.  The  solution  appears  to 
lie  with  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  existing  schools  rather  than  with  the 
establishment  of  a  third. 

No  problem  seems  to  inhibit  the  provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
technical  and  auxiliary  stag,  for  the  Medical  Service — their  adequate  distribu- 
tion must,  however,  await  more  peaceful  conditions. 

Teaching.  The  teacher/pupil  ratio  in  1962/63  was  1  :  54  in  primary,  and 
1  :  35  in  secondary  schools.  Moreover,  some  400  senior  secondary  teachers 
were  expatriates,  mostly  from  France,  as  indeed  are  a  large  number  of  the 
university  staffs.  Presumably  this  most  valuable  form  of  technical  assistance 
is  not,  and  indeed  should  not  be,  inexhaustible,  and  preparations  must  be 
made  to  effect  a  stock  of  replacements.  The  training  of  teachers  for  primary 
schools,  graded  according  to  the  type  of  institution  from  the  urban  to  the 
Montagnard  school,  appears  to  be  well  in  hand. 

For  secondary-level  teachers,  the  university  courses,  recruiting  by  com- 
petitive examination  after  baccalaureat  II,  are  to  be  extended  from  three  to 
four  years,  including  a  preparatory  year  in  the  arts  or  science  faculty  in.  ac- 
cordance with  the  desired  field  of  specialization.  In  1962/63  total  enrolment 
at  the  three  universities  was  1,073  and  the  output  in  1961/62,  276. 

In  addition  to  the  university  facilities,  which  are  to  be  expanded  at  Saigon 
and  Hue  but  discontinuedfat  Dalat  in  196^  a  Technical  Teacher-Training 
Centre  was  established  iri  1963  at  Saigon  which  provides  at  ^o^i-baccalau" 
^reat  II  lever  (a)  two-year  courses  for  teachers  in  the  first  cycle  of  secondary 
education  and  (b)  four-year  courses  for  teachers  in  the  second  cycle.  Each 
course  admitted  a  first  batch  of  25  students  in  1963.  Thus  a  total  output  of 
330-50  may  soon  be  reached;  and  the  Government  has  set  a  first  target  of 
375,  which  will  maintain  a  stock  of  9,500  teachers  in  the  field  to  teach 
285,000  pupils  on  a  ratio  of  1  :  30. 

This  may  seem  marginally  adequate  for  the  time  being  so  long  as  second- 
ary enrolments  by  1972  do  not  rise  far  above  this  figure:^  there  are  a  large 
number  of  students  training  in  France  and  the  supply  of  expatriates  both 
from  official  and  from  private  sources  is  not  likely  to  dry  up  abruptly.  An- 
other major  gap  in  the  training  facilities  had  been  in  the  provision  of  qualified 
teachers  for  the  second-level  technical  institutions,  for  which,  as  indicated 
above,  specific  provision  is,  as  recommended  by  Hunter,  now  being  made. 


1.  The  Unesco  Planning  .Mission  projects  1975  secondary  general  enrolments  at  a 
minimum  of  521,000  (second  cycle  73,600)  and  a  maximum  of  646,000  (second 
cycle  82,290).  On  this  scale  of  expansion  additional  provision  would  have  to  be 
made  for  the  production  of  first-cycle  secondary  teachers,  through  accelerated 
courses,  for  baccalaureat  graduates  of  the  type  operated  by  the  Saigon  Faculty 
of  Education.  These  in  1962  were  two-year  evening  courses,  and  it  was  planned  to 
achieve  an  annual  output  of  300  of  first-cycle  secondary  teachers. 
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Conclusions 

In  Hunter's  view  there  is  a  danger  in  Viet-Nam  of  the  education  system  over- 
producing for  employment  opportunities,  a  situation  at  present  hidden  by  the 
demands  of  militaiy  service  of  one  kind  or  another.  He  therefore  counsels 
caution  in  the  further  development  of  higher  education  save  in  fields  such  as 
agriculture,  medicine  and  teaching  where  the  Government  can  guarantee  the 
provision  of  posts  essential  to  the  economy. 

Furthermore,  he  suggests  that  the  main  wealth  of  the  country  must  still  be 
sougiit  in  the  agricultural  sector,  which  in  present  circumstances  cannot  be 
developed  adequately,  and  in  which  the  conditions  of  foreign  aid,  with  low 
cost  inputs,  have  both  dulled  government  to  the  need  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  deprived  farmers  of  the  incentive  of  rising  prices.^ 

With  the  still-growing  demand  for  education  and  the  adequate  expansion 
of  the  university  system,  the  planning  of  secondary  education  to  offer  ter- 
minal courses  is  clearly  desirable.  Hunter  again  puts  forward  the  view,  which 
this  study  endorses,  that  the  most  effective  technical  training  is  given  at  the 
post-secondary  level  (i.e.,  after  grade  10  in  Viet  Nam),  when  a  background 
of  the  basic  disciplines  has  been  built  up  by  a  process  of  educating  the 
whole  person  rather  than  by  training  in  specific  skills.  Were  such  a  policy 
established  with  a  sound  system  of  on-the-job  training  and  sandwich  courses 
to  supplement,  particularly  in  the  provinces,  the  work  of  metropolitan  tech- 
nical institutes,  it  seems  reasonable  . to  suppose  that  not  only  Viet-Nam,  but 
a  number  of  other  countries  in  the  region  might  avoid  the  overcrowding  of 
their  universities  with  students  whose  capabilities  were  not  academic.  Whole- 
sale failure  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  leads  to  a  great  wastage  both  of 
university  teaching  and  of  potentially  capable  Category  II  manpower,  and 
results  only  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  so-called  /student'  agitators.  In  the  rural 
areas,  the  expansion  of  secondary  education,  should  be  built,  round  the  social 
and  economic  environment,  dealing  with  principles  of  co-operatives  rather 
than  with  the  cultivation  of  crops,  and  the  mechanics  of  agriculture  as  well 
as  its  practice. 

These  are  considerations  of  general  application:  in  Viet-Nam  they  assume 
particular  force  since,  as  the  demand  for  technicians  will  be  of  slow  growth, 
it  would  be  unwise  for  the  output  to  exceed  demand  in  any  great  measure. 
The  demand  itself  must  ariso  from  the  increased  purchasing*  power  of  the 
rural  population — it  will  certainly  not  come  in  any  force  from  the  over- 
sophisticated  urban  sector  living  under  the  ^artificial  stimulation  of  foreign 
'  aid;  ;■ 

Two  problems  are  specifically  singled  out  at  the  university  level,  the  first 
of  which  is  the  annual  massive  influx  of  poorly  qualified  students'  who  exert 

1.  The  argument  is  perhaps  more  appealing  to  the  farmer  than  the  citizen  of  Saigon. 

2.  This  situation,  though  it  undoubtedly  exists,  as  the  ratios  of  enrolment  to  graduation 
in  the  various  faculties  clearly  show,  is  not  altogether .  easy  to  understand  since 
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undue  pressure  on  sti^ff,  laboratories,  and  the  abler  students  who  stay  the 
course. 

To  meet  this  situation,  HunteL  reverts  to  his  constant  theme — the  need  to 
increase  the  supply  of  diploma  (Category  II)  students,  for  which  purpose  he 
advocates  the  establishment,  of  'rural  colleges',  of  sub-university  standard, 
giving  somewhat  more  'modern'  and  applied  courses  (accountancy,  com- 
merce, survey,  irrigation  and  simple  agricultural  engineering),  basic  mathe- 
matics, physics  and  chemistry,  with  a  bias  towards  processing  and  rural  in- 
dustry, etc.^  This  solution  is  to  be  supported  by  post-grade  10  training  for 
specific  sub-professional  occupations,  presumably  within  industry. 

The  second  problem,  which  may  well  contribute  to  the  first,  is  the  language 
situation,  which  remains  confused  and  confusing  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 
The  matter  is  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  Noss  (Volume  III,  part  2).  Though 
most  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  is  in  Vietnamese,  with  the  exception  of 
some  special  or  private  schools  teaching  in  French  or  Chinese,  at  the  second- 
cycle  level  a  student  may  take  either  English  or  French  as  a  language  of 
wider  communication.  At  the  university,  while  with  the  exception  of  the 
faculties  of  medicine,  Vietnamese  is.  used  extensively,  French  is  also  em- 
ployed for  a  number  of  courses,  and  proposals  to  make  more  use  of  English, 
at  present  mainly  for  reference  work  and  special  lectures,  have  been  made. 
The  average  student,  though  skilled  in  the  use  of  Vietnamese,  cannot  be 
assured  that  he  will  be  able  to  follow  his  chosen  course  of  study  fully  in 
Vietnamese  at  the  university,  especially  in  terms  of  textbooks,  journals  and 
reference  materials  which  are  generally  either  in  French  or  English,  and  this 
may  \yell  _be  the  ca  It  is  also  wasteful  in 

the  extr^em^  burden :  upon  textbook  production,  the  training  of 

;^teachersj  a^  any  firm  policy 

would  be  preferabk^^^^^^ 

Despite  an  elaborate  go  and  recent  plans  covering  the 

private  sector,  tfc  planned  economy^ — it  is 

primarily  one  of  private  capitaUst  ente  both  in  indus^try  and  plantation 
agriculture;  However,  in  spite  of  the  great  wealth  of  Manila,  the  major  land- 

:  aUhough  only  the  facultie^^^^^  and  medicine  have  separate  entrance 

.examinations",  the  basic  matnr;;!^^  the  -  baccalauriat  II,  which  is 

the  highest  of  the  numerous^  formidable  huixiles  bestrewing  the  French  educational 
course.  Possible  explanations  are:  the  poverty  and  poor  living  conditions  of  students 
from  the  countryside,  and  their  reaction  to  totally  differtjnt  living  conditions  in 
Saigon;  the  inadequate  quality  of  teaching  in  science  and  the  use  of .  French  in  a 
large  number  of  under:«quipped  and  under-staffed  secondary  schools;  me  extremely 
high  standard  both  of ,  the  best  students  and  of  university  teaching;  the  unsettled  • 
future  awaiting  students,  and  the  consequently  easy  step  to  political  embroilment; 
and  the  language  difficulties  referred  to  below. 
1.  This  proposal  is  examined  further  in  Chapter  9. 
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lords  and  the  industrialisU,  (he  per  capita  income  is  only  about  half  that  of 
Malaya:  there  is  a  vast  rural  population  quite  untouched  by  the  almost  osten- 
tatious  prosperity  of  the  capital.  The  1962  population  of  nearly  30  million  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  around  3.2  per  cent  a  year;  there  arc  large  numbers 
of  unemployed,  and  larger  numbers  of  under-employed.  Thus  the  basic  needs 
of  the  region— agricultural  development,  the  decentralization  of  economic 
growth,  the  spread  of  services  to  rural  areas  and  the  provision  of  employ- 
ment for  those  whose  education  hafi  dissatisfied  them  with  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  a  rural  life— all  these  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  Philippines. 

The  one  factor  in  which  the  Philippines  differs  from  the  other  countries  of 
the  region  is  the  availability  of  a  wealth  of  educated  manpower.  The  general 
development  of  education,  and  especially  the  huge  growth  of  private 
education  on  a  purely  commercial  basis,  particularly  of  private  universities 
and  colleges,  both  in  number  and  in  size,  has  brought  a  college  education 
to  almost  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  population- a  figure  higher  than  that 
obtaining  in  the  United  Kingdom.^ 

In  these  circumstances  the  problems  that  arise  are  largely  those  of  quality 
rather  than  of  quantity,  and  major  issues  include  the  distribution  of  high- 
level  manpower  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  optimum  priorities  for  the 
investment  of  public  funds  in  education.  Qualitatively  the  planned  investment 
in  the  development  of  heavy  industry,  based  on  iron  and  steel,  and  such 
activities  as  the  possession  of  an  atomic  reactor,  call  for  engineers  and 
scientists  of  sound  intellectual  calibre  and  training  at  the  highest  level.  In 
terms  of  distribution,  well-equipped  agriculturists  and  doctors  have  to  be 
dispersed  throughout  the  archipelago  if  standards  of  rural  productivity  an*^ 
well-being  are  to  be  raised,  whilst  the  steady  seepage  of  engineers  and 
doctors  overseas  needs  to  be  stemmed.  In  terms  of  the  investment  of  limited 
public  funds,  the  choice  lies  between  expansion  and  improvement;  between 
the  degrees  of  support  to  be  given  to  the  different  educational  levels;  between 
science  and  technology  on  the  one  hand  and  arts  and  social  sciences  on  the 
other. 

The  educational  system 

Detailed  studies  of  the  educational  system,  simple  and  bold  in  its  outlines, 
but  of  the  utmost  complexity  in  its  details,  are  to  be  found  in  the  country 
profile,  and  in  the  report  prepared  by  the  Unesco  Regional  Advisory  Team. 

An  attempt  to  give  a  brief  quantitative  account  >f  the  system,  wisely 
avoided  by  Hunter,  but  desirable  in  the  present  cr  xt,  invites  disaster. 
Unfortunately  the  statistical  background  is  obscured  b>  ac  number  of  private 

1.  It  must  t>c  remembered  though  thai  ihis  includes  a  level  of  education  (grades  11 
end  12)  which  tn  the  Dniicd  Kingdom  and  several  other  couniric^i  may  be  con- 
sidered to  fomi  pan  of  secondary  education  in  tl)c  upper  forms. 
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institutions,  particularly  at  the  third  level,  the  number  of  bodies  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  data,  various  uncertainties  as  to  the  coverage  of  data 
(many  university  enrolment  figures,  for  example,  include  the  enrolment  of 
pupils  in  their  secondary  and  even  in  primary  demonstration  schools— but 
again  they  may  not — and  available  data  does  not  always  make  it  possible  to 
maintain  a  clear-cut  distinction)*  while  institutions  may  offer  a  wide  range 
of  courses  of  different  lengths  and  at  different  levels  without  makiug  the 
necessary  allowances  in  their  collected  figures. 

Elementary  education.  This  covers  a  period  of  six  years— four  at  the  primary 
and  two  at  the  intermediate  stage.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  transfer  children 
from  a  number  of  small  village  (barrio)  schools  to  a  Central  Intermediate 
School,  and  this  is  a  cause  of  heavy  drop-out.  In  1962/63  total  enrolment 
was  5,088,000  (4,865,000  in  public  and  223,000  in  private  schools):  in  the 
previous  year  enrolment  amounted  to  93.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
aged  7- 1 2.=  In  1962/63,  the  number  of  teachers  was  134,900,  and  73  per 
cent  of  the  classes  held  between  30  and  49  pupils,  while  20  per  cent  had  less 
than  29.  The  pupil/teacher  ratio  had  improved  from  almost  50 :  J  to  36  :  1 
in  1951.  As  the  public-private  enrolments  suggest,  primary  education  is 
largely  Slate  financed. 

Secondary  education.  In  1962/63  the  total  enrolment  was  814,000,  of  which 
527»000  or  nearly  two-thirds  comprised  pupils  attending,  private  schools 
which  receive  no  government  aid.  TTie  total  enrolment  represents  31.3  per 
cent  of  the  13-16  age  group;  and  of  this  738,000  were  following  a  general 
secondary  education,  76,000  a  vocational  education  in  arts  and  trades,  agri- 
culture and  fisheries,  all  in  publicly  provided  schools/^  The  proportion  of 
vocational  enrolments  appeals  to  be  very  low,  but  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  decision  to  attend  these  schools  will  have  had  to  be  taken  when  the 
child  was  aged  12,  after  only  six  years  of  schooling:  it  may  well  be  felt  that 
this  decision  is  prematurely  required. 

In  the  public  general  secondary  schools  themselves  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  bifurcate  the  course  after  the  first  two  years,  the  option  being  either 
an  academic  programme  which  is  in  effect  a  university  preparatory  course,  or 
a  technical  course:  in  1964  only  27  per  cent  of  the  last  two  years'  enrolment 
in  the  public  secondary  schools  were  taking  vocational  courses.  The  public 

1.  A  special  clTort  to  do  so  has  been  made  throughout  this  report,  and  it  may  be 
avvunjcJ  thai  iji'.s  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  its  higher  enrolment  figures  for  the 
Philippine;:  arc  substantially  lower  than  those  of  the  Uncsco  Planning  Mission. 

2.  However,  since  as  in  other  countries  of  the  region  there  arc  a  large  number  of 
ovcr*age  pupils,  this  percentage  drops  to  79 J  if  those  pupils  who  arc  over  12  years 
old  arc  not  countccK  It  may  also  be  noted  that  about  half  the  children  in  each 
classroom  arc  over  the  nominal  age  of  their  class. 

3.  To  which  a  rougtily  estimated  5,600  might  be  added  from  private  schools,  as 
following  some  kind  of  vocational  courses. 
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secondary  schools  offering  a  general  education  are. all  established  ahd  main- 
tained with  either  provincial  or  chartered  city  funds,  and  there  is  little  money 
to  set  up  and  operate  adequately  staffed  and  equipped  vocational  courses  in 
each  of  these  secondary  schools. 

Of  a  total  of  any  100  children  who  entered  primary  school  in  grade  1  in 
1952,  15  may  be  expected  to  have  "entered  the  leaving  class  of  a  secondary 
school  in  1961:  about  85  per  cent  of  those  graduating  from  this  fourth  grade 
will  have  entered  some,  form  cf  higher  education. 

Higher  education.  Total  enrolments  in  all  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
1959/60  were  276,290  in  416  colleges  and  universities,  with  nearly  88  per 
cent  registered  in  private  institutions.  For  1962/63  the  Unesco  Planning 
Mission  describes  the  enrolment  and  its  composition  as  follows:  416,000  en- 
rolments, made  up  of  50,000  in  State  universities  and  colleges,  17,000  in 
public  vocational  colleges,  and  the  vast  majority  of  349,000  in  private  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  These  figures  would  however  seem  to  include  some 
secondary  and  primary  university  and  college  enrolments. 

The  provision  made  by  .  the  State  is  represented  by  (a)  the  University  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  new  (1962)  Mindanao  State  University;  (b)  seven 
chartered  institutes,  autonomous  bodies  such  as  the  Central  Luzon  College 
of  Agriculture^  or  the  Philippines  College  of  Arts  and  Trades;  and  (c)  41  col- 
leges such  as  regional  vocational  and  normal  colleges,  the  last  of  which  are 
supported  by  provincial  funds.  Private  universities  and  colleges  are  mostly 
profit-making  bodies,  in  some  cases  reportedly  paying  a  dividend  of  from 
•  25  to  30  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital. 

A  university  is,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Private  Schools 
(a  division  of  the  Department  of  Education),  required  by  law  to  include  a 
post-graduate  course,  four-year  undergraduate  courses  in  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  at  least  three  professional  colleges,  and  a  library,  professionally 
administered,  of  at  least  10,000  bound  volumes.  It  also  has  to  possess 
adequate  grounds  and  buildings,  60  per  cent  of  its  staff  must  be  in  full-time 
employment,  and  its  standards  of  work  are  assessed  on  the  performance  of 
its  graduates  in  the  government  examinations,  taken  after  graduation,  which 
regulate  entry  into  the  professions. 

None  of  the  private  institutions  receives  any  support  from  public  funds, 
and  whilst  a  number  of  the  universities  are  run  by  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religious  orders,  the  majority  of  higher  education  institutions  are  run  for 
profit  on  commercial  lines.  • 

Apart  from  the  State  University  of  the  Philippines,  with  a  1963/64  en- 
rolment of  about  16,000,  and  private  universities  with  enrolments  ranging 
from  around  2,000  to  40,000,  most  of  the  private  colleges  are  comparatively 

I.  In  1964/65  given  university  status.  A  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  State 
university  has  also  been  passed. 
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small  establishments,  the  enrolment  generally  varying  between  320  and  700. 
Furthermore,  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  colleges  only  offer  two-year  diploma 
courses  providing  commercial  and  other  semi-professional  training:  they  ap- 
pear to  bear,  perhaps  not  unsurprisingly,  a  resemblance  to  the  American 
'junior  college',  but  the  term  itself  has  no  administrative  significance  in  the 
Philippines,^  The  entrance  qualification  in  the  majority  of  cases  appears  to 
be  the  completion  of  a- secondary  education — though  at!least  some  faculties 
or  colleges  of  private  universities  also  hold  entrance  examinations — and, 
most  important,-the  ability  to  pay  fees.  The  colleges  are  not  themselves 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  Private  Schools,  but  their  degree  courses 
are  subject  to  recognition  on  a  somewhat  similar  basis  to  the  requisites  for 
approval  of  viniversities,  in  particular  the  possession  of  a  suitable  library 
and  60  per  cent  of  full-time  staff  teaching  the  course:  the  persistence  of  the 
library  requirement  is  both  encouraging  and  interesting  though  its  imple- 
mentation and  even  more  the  actual  use  of  library  facilities,  leave  much  to 
.  be  desired. 

The  two-year  course  is  common  to  most  institutions,  and  can  play  a  very 
useful  role  in  giving  secondary  graduates  a^  further  general  education  before 
specialized  study  or  practical  training  on  the  job.  There  are,  however,  a  large 
number  of  small  private  colleges  where  accommodation  is  overcrowded, 
equipment  limited  in  the  extreme,  and  most  staff  supplement  their  incomes 
not  only  from  additional  part-time  teaching  but  also  from  various  other 
occupations,  particularly  in  business  and  commerce. 

The  distribution  of  students  in  the  various  faculties  in  1961/62  and  in 
major  subject  fields  in  1959/60  is  shown  in  Table  40 — it  is  not  possible, 
however,  to  distinguish  between  two-  and  four-year  course  students. 

The  massive  enrolment  in  commercial  courses  is  perhaps  some  indication 
of  the  urban  orientation  of  higher  education;  the  large  numbers  of  teachers  in 
training  indicates  that  the  pressure  upon  high-level  manpower  is  so  slight  that 
all  teachers,  no  niatter  what  the  level  of  their  teaching  functions,  are  required 
to  be  graduates:  the  very  small  number  of  students  reading  natural -sciences 
indicates  a  considerable  lacuna  in  the  pattern  of  production.  There  seems  a 
fair  indication  that  apart  from  those  who  choose  teaching — either  as  a  voca- 
tion or  as  a  safe  if  unspectacular  career — the  majority  of  students  are  in- 
terested in  occupations  likely  to  provide  incomes  dictated  by  the  incumbent's 
capacity,  drive  and  acumen,  rather  than  those  offering  security  and  a  fixed 
salary. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  detail  relating  to  enrolnient  in  courses  of  various 
lengths  at  each  institution  (though  the  requirements  for  each  specific  qualifi- 
cation are  the  same),  it  has  proved  impossible  to  obtain  a  general  indication 

1.  The  number  of  and  enrolments  in  these  has,  however,  not  been  included  in  the 
statistical  data  for  1959/60  and,  probably,  also  not  for  the  )  961/62  faculty  enrol- 
ments given  in  Table  40/ 
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Table  40,  Distribution  of  students .  by  faculty:  Philippines  1961/62'  (related 
to  1959/60  enrolments) 


Faculty 


Number 
enrolled 


1961/62 


Percentage 
of  enrolment 


1959/60 

percentage 

of 

enrolment 


Commerce  and  business 

100  600 

34,5 

4i2 

Teacher  training 

66  500 

22.8 

18.7 

Liberal  arts. 

41000 

14.1 

Engineering  and  technology 

30  700 

10.5  . 

15.3 

Medicine  and  nursing 

27  800 

9.5 

10.3 

Law 

11  000 

♦. 

Agriculture,  forests  and  fisheries 

5  200 

1.8  . 

3.4 

Natural  sciences 

3500 

1.2 

1.1 

Literature  and  theology 

2  800 

1,0 

* 

Others 

2  300 

0.8 

51.2 

291  400 

100.0 

100.0 

1.  The  data  for  1961/62  are  taken  from  the  Unesco  Planning  Mission:  those  for  1959/60 
are  the  study's  own,  gathered  through  the  collation  of  information  from  various 
sources,  including  individual  institutions.  Not  included  are  secondary  and  primary 
enrolments.  It  may  be  that  at  least  part  of  the  diflFerence  in  proportions  is  due  to 
this  fact;  but  not  entirely  because  some  of  the  1959/60  absolute  enrolments  are 
higher  than  in  1961/62:  agriculture,  9,373;  engineering,  42,220;  medicine,  28,450. 

2.  Asterisks  indicate  that  the  corresponding  percentages  have  all  been  taken  together  for 
inclusion  under  ^Others'.  The  total  for  ^Others'  thus  reached  compares  closely  with 
the  same  kind  of  total  of  54.2  per  cent  for  1961/62  arrived  at  by  totalling  the  same 
heads. 


of  the' relationship  between  enrolment  and  graduation  (a  relationship  which, 
oddly  enough,  it  is  singularly  difficult  to  trace  throughout  the  region).  In 
1960  at  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  with  a  total  enrolment  (higher 
education  only)  of  11,875  students,  1,556  graduated  from  four-year  courses, 
52  from  shorter  courseSj  90  master's  degrees  were  awarded,  and  there  were 
120  graduates  in  medicine,  dentistry  and  veterinary  science.^  Similar  figures 
for  three  of  the  chartered  colleges,  also  for  1960,  sfiow  that  at  the  Central 
Luzon  Agricultural  College  (with  a  total  enrolment  of  1,611)  196  students 
obtained  a  first  degree,  3  a  second  degree  and  441  graduated  from  shorter 
courses;  at  the  Philippines  College  of  Commerce  with  an  enrolment  of  4,983, 
there  were  53  graduates  in  teaching  and  954  from  shorter  commercial 
courses,  whilst  at  the  Philippines  College  of  Arts  and  Trades,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  1,750,  there  were  153  graduates  and  202  other  students  who  passed 
shorter  courses. 

1.  Figures  at  the  disposal  of  the  study  do  not  permit  a  comparison  between  these 
totals  and  the  corresponding  first-year  enrolmemts  (largely  in  1956). 
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Manpower  implications  of  the  educational  system  - 

Hunter,  lists  four  (here  broken  down  into  five)  main  manpower  implications 
of  the  educational  system: 

I.. The  Philippine  undergraduate  entering  the  university  has  only  ten  years  of 
schooling  behind  him,  and  he  may,  be  only  between  15  and  16  years  old. 

2.  Overcrowding  in  many  colleges  is  preventing  adequate  teaching:^ 

3.  The  provision  for  science  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  is  generally  • 
poor,  minimal  or  non-existent.  Accordingly,  good  science  teachers  are 
rare.  ,      -  ; 

4.  Standards  of  attainment  in  the  private  colleges  are  in  many  cases  quite 
low'.^ 

5.  There  is  a  huge  wastage,  and  still  considerable  over-production  in  some 
fields — for  example,  in  1961  private  college  courses,  41,926  students  were 
studying  engineering  and  technology,  but  the  complete  national  stock  of 
registered  engineers  was  only  14,115.  Similarly  in  commerce  and  business' 
there  were  82,375  enrolments  for  graduate  courses,  but  a  stock  of  only 
7,088  certified  public  accountants.  The  college  training  is  academic  rather  ■ 
than  practical,  and  those  who  fail  to  enter  at  the  professional  level  for 
which  they  are  being  trained  are  by  no  means  likely  to  secure  work,  or 
prove  suqcessful,  at  the  technical  level — 'a  poor  graduate  is  not  a  superior 
technician — in  most  cases  he  is  not  a  technician  at  all',' 

Indeed,  an  inquiry  into  unemployment .  among  those  with  a  secondary  or 
higher  education  in  1961  showed  considerable  unemployment  at  both  levels, 
including  an  estimate  of  35,000  graduates  looking  for  work.  This  possibly 
takes  no  account  of  graduates  in  forms  of  employment  for  which  a  degree 
was  irrelevant  such  as  the  legendary  graduate  taxi  drivers  of  Manila.''  There 
is  certainly  both  a  surplus  of  candidates  to  jobs,  and  too  many  candidates 
who  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  following  a  practical  training  and  wasted 
time  following  poor  professional  courses.    ~  ^ 

1.  The  problem  is  not  pecuh'ar  to  the  Philippines,  as  students  at  the  Sorbonne  would 
testify. 

2.  hi  1962,  in  the  paper  in  international  law  set  to  graduateSi>seeking  a  government 
qualincation  to  enable  them  to  practise,  less  than  6  per^cent  of  4,600  ijraduate 
ciiudidatcs  obtuinccl  the  pass  mark,  whereas  90  out  of  100  candidates  from  the 
.University  of  the  Philippines  passed. 

3.  A  .somewhat  different  point  of  view  is  adopted  by  Professor  T,  H.  Silcock,  late 
of  the  University  <>f  Singapore,  wlio,  in  Soufh-East  Aslan.  VnlvcrsUy  (Durham, 
North  Carolina,  Duke  University  Press,  1964)  comments:  *The  disadvantages  of  tlte 
present  system  are,  of  course,  obvious:  students  tend  to  become  mere  technicians, 
with  too  little  knowledge  of  how  to  think:...'  (p.  52).  This  is  possibly  a  just 
description  of  the  result  of  the  teaching  process  in  many  colleges,  but  it  may  also 
explain  why  Category  H  training  is  not  so  eagerly  sought!  Professor  SIncb,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  tb-^  Philippines  finds  this  a  comparatively  just 
evaluation. 

4.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  many  of  these  graduate  taxi  drivers,  after  a 
few  years,  end  up  with  a  business  of  their  own.  Again,  a  taxi  driver  earns  more  in 
most  countries  of  Asia  than  a  teacher— this  may  possibly  be  true  of  America,  too! 
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The  implications  behind  these  difficulties,  of  course,  go  far  beyond  the 
single  problem  of  manpower.  Among  others  are: 

1.  The  need  to  develop  graduate  schools  and  studies  beyond  the  present 
statutory  requirement  for  recognition.  The  Jesuit  Ateneo  de  Manila  has 
established  a  reputation  for  research  and  publications  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  its  comparatively  small  student  body  (5,000  in  1961),  but 
its  entry  is  highly  selective. 

2.  The  question  of  what  measures  to  take  to  lengthen  the  educational  span. 

3.  The  problem  of  the  possible  expansion  of  vocational  education  at  the 
secondary  level.  Elements  in  this  situation  are  the  excessively  large  num- 
bers of  pupils  receiving  an  academic  education,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
very  early  age  (12)  at  which  at  present  the  choice  has  to  be  made,  the  cost 
of  developing  vocational  education  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  and  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  secondary  education  is  in  private  hands.  - 

4.  The  low  standards  of  accommodation,  equipment  and  staffing  (part-time 
staff  paid  by  the  hour)  in  many  private  colleges. 

5.  The  question  of  whether  a  selective  entrance  system  could  provide  a 
desirable  and  workable  resolution  of  the  disadvantages  of  low  standards 
and  over-production.  ^ 

6.  The  imbalance  of  the  distribution  of  enrolments  in  different  fields  of  uni- 
versity study:  as  the  1961/62  figures  in  Table  40  show,  about  54  per  cent 
of  enrolments  were  in  commerce,  law  and  literature,  whereas  enrolments 
in  engineering  and  technology,  natural  sciences,  medicine  and  agriculture 
account  for  about  23  per  cent  (or  30  per  cent  for  the  1959/60  calculation). 

-  7.  The  need  for  machinery  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  uni- 
versities—the Bureau  of  Private  Schools  can,  at  best,  do  little  more  than 
,   check  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  extent  of  available  accommoda- 
tion, equipment  and  general  facilities. 
A  review  of  some  of  these  factors  concludes  the  survey,  but  this  is  preceded 
by  an  examination  of  the  manpower  situation  in  certain  key  fields. 

Particular  requirements  for  high  quality  manpower 

Industry.  Organized  manufacturing  (five  workers  and  over)  accounted  in 
1960  for  less  than  3  per  centVof  the  labour  force;  agriculture  for  little  over 
60  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  an  output  of  400  fully  qualified  engineers^ 
together  with  200  physical  scientists,  would  meet  the  country's  needs  until 
1975. 

1.  The  1959  figure  for  the  percentage  of  the  labour  force  in  the  total  area  of  industry 
and  mining,  however,  was  12  per  cent. 

2.  This  apparently  requires  to  be  interpreted  as  post-graduates  by  Philippine  standards; 
for  the  1960  output  of  engineers  amounted  to  nearly  2,500  (grade  15).  However,  it 
also  seems  low  in  comparison  to  the  1975  output  of  450  suggested  for  Thailand, 
which  is  a  far  less  industrialized  and  industrially  expanding  country.  . 
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Agriculture.  On  the  basis  of  one  field  worker  (Category  HI)  to  each, five  of 
the  27,000  barrios  in  the  country  a  stock  of  about  6,000  workers  would  be 
required,  supervised  by  1,500  Category  II  field  ofiScers  under  the  direction 
of  600  full-time  graduates  for  field  research  and  policy  problems.  In  addition 
to  the  graduate  field  staff.  Hunter,  on  a  now  familiar  basis,  recomnaends  three 
times  the  number  of  graduates  for  research  in  botany,  plant  pathology,  plant 
genetics,  soil  chemistry,  animal  husbandry,  water  control  and  silviculture.  The 
staffing- thus  envisaged  in  the  early  1970's  would  be: 


Field  force  Background 


Diploma  and  junior  staff 
Field  force  Background 


Agriculture  600  1  800  1  500  6000 

Veterinary  300 


Forestry  "  150 

Fisheries  75 
Water,  survey,  geology  200 


500  2  000 


1  325  1  925  2  000  8  000 


Total  3  250  10,000 

Add  .teaching  staff  500 

3  750 


A  stock  of  3,750  would  ultimately  need  an  output  of  150  per  annum  to 
maintain  itself:  to  reach  it  (assuming,  apparently,  a  stock  of  around  2,000  in 
1963),  an  output  of  250  per  annum  for  the  next  ten  years  is  required.  The 
1960  output  of  first  degrees  in  agricultural  subjects  was  nearly  800!  What, 
according  to  Hunter,  is  needed  is  a  supply  of  graduates  of  high  quality  and 
a  sense  of  vocation,  prepared  to  serve  wherever  they  are  sent. 

A  short  additional  note  refers  to  various  attempts  to  associate  village 
development  with  agricultural,  health  and  educational  services  (see  below 
Chapter  6,  p.  216-21).  Experience  in  the  Philippines,  as  in  India,  has  shown 
that  village  level- services  are  ineffective  unless  the  village  worker  has 
confidence  in  and  easy  access  to  supporting  technical  services,  which  may 
have  to  be  of  a  high  order.  This  support  must  be  channelled  down  to  the 
village  to  emerge  through  a  single  unit,  whether  multi-purpose  worker  or 
development  team.  It  is  the  view  of  those  who  regard  a  fully  manned  and 
equipped  agricultural  extension  service  as  the  essential  element  in  rural 
development  that  the  village  agricultural  assistant  should  function  as  a  unit 
of  this  service.  However,  whether  this  view  would  also  be  fully  endorsed  by 
specialists  in  rural  sociology  or  community  development,  both  very  much 
concerned  with  the  full  inter-disciplinary  implications  of  rural  development, 
is  a  matter,  for  speculation  and  investigation. 
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Health  services.  The  stock  of  doctors  is  given  as  between  10,000  and  13,000, 
with  a  doctor/population  distribution  of  1  :  700-800  in  Manila  and  as  wide 
a  scatter  as  1  :  10,000  plus  in  the  remoter  areas.  The  over-all  figure  for  1962 
is  from  1:  2,900  to  1:2,230  according  to  the  stock  estimate  accepted.^ 

In  order  to  establish  a  ratio  of  1  :  2,000  in  1970,  it  would  be  necessary, 
\yith  a  stock  of  13,000  in  1962  and  wastage  of  4,000  by  1970,  to  reach  an 
output  of  1,400  to  arrive  at  a  stock  of  20,000.  Considering  that  the  1961/62 
output  of  medical  graduates  was  1,300,  this  should  not  be  difficult  to  achieve; 
but  there  also  at  the  moment  seems  to  be  no  method  of  inducing  doctors  to 
serve  in  the  country  areas—at  least  no  method  that  would  not  be  anathema 
both  to  opponents  of  socialized  medicine  and  of  a  planned  economy.  By  no 
means  all  who  graduate  are  able  to  pass  the  State  professional  examination 
to  qualify  for  practice  in  the  Philippines,  and  many  may  continue  to  prefer  to 
emigrate  abroad  where  there  are  wider  and  more  lucrative  opportunities. 

Hunter,  therefore,  suggests  that  the  process  be  limited  to  raising  the  stock 
to  16,000  by  means  of  an  annual  output  of  875  and  an  over-all  ratio,  on  the 
basis  of  a  population  of  39  million  in  1970,  of  1  :  2,500— actually  a  recactiou 
in  present  output  which  should  enable  the  medical  schools  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  teaching  and  their  graduates.* 

As  a  counter-measure,  and  to  reach  the  rural  population,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  Philippines  might  consider  the  example  of  other  countries  and 
regions  with  a  similar  problem,  such  as  Tanzania  or  the  South  Pacific,  and 
establish,  from  the  ample  available  resources,  a- wide  field  force  of  medical 
assistants  while  stationing  the  fully  qualified  doctors  in  major  administrative 
centres  with  a  hospital  and  full  technical  facilities. 

The  proposal  is  a  bold  one  which  merits  close  attention  by  all  developing 
countries,  particularly  where  communications  are  difficult  and  emergency 
action  may  often  be  necessary,  as  in  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  The 
hurdles  which  would  have  to  be  overcome  include  providing  the  facilities  for 
clinical  training,  and  the  objection  which  will  undoubtedly  be  raised  by  the 
medical  profession  to  accepting  any  part  of  such  training  as  a  stage  in  obtain- 
ing a  fuU  medical  registration,  thus  robbing  the  new  service  of  a  great  in- 
centive to  recruitment!  It  should  not  be  impossible,  by  careful  negotiation, 
to  surmount  this  barrier'— particularly  in  the  Philippines  where  the  output 

1.  An  article  in  the  centennial  report  of  the  Ateneo  de  Manila  (a  major  private  uni- 
versity) quotes  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Philippines  Medicar  Association  as 
estimating  the  number  of  registered  physicians  in  1959  as  a  little  over  15,000,  of 
whom  8,200  were  in  active  practice,  with  3,500  in  Manila  and  the  rest  distributed. 
The  writer  thus  calculates  a  Manila  ratio  of  1  :  671,  a  ratio  of  1  : 4,474  in  the 
provinces,  and  an  over-all  ratio  of  1  :  3,014. 

2.  This  view  may  weU  be  questioned;  as  in  the  Philippines  medical  stutUes  already 
require  three  to  four  years  more  for  graduation  than  any  other  field  ot  study,  and 
entrance  to  medicine  requires  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  college. 

3.  It  is  not  practicable,  in  a  general  survey  such  as  Uiis,  to  develop  this  theme  in 
relation  to  the  medical  problems  of  many  of  the  countries  of  the  region,  but  a  study 
of  the  South  Pacific  Health  Service/ and  its  Central  Medical  School  in  Suva,  Fiji, 
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of  medical  graduates,  as  distinct  from  annual  registrations,  is  very  high,  and 
the  qualifications  of  these  graduates  is  well  above  that  normally  required  of 
assistant  medical  field  staff.  It  must,  however,  also  be  noted  that  precisely 
because  of  iheir  high  qualifications,  these  graduates  may  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  low  Category  I  or  high  Category  11  assignment. 

Teachers.  A  force  of  20,000  (the  1961  stock  for  sceondary  and  collegiate 
purposes  was  34,000)  which  would  supply  full  graduates  both  for  higher 
education  and  for  the  second  half  of  the  secondary  course  needs  an  annual 
output  uf  800:  this  might  be  increased  to  1,250  to  allow  for  an  improvement 
in  quality  and  an  expansion  of  provi  iion.  This  target  is  well  below  present 
production  (nearly  12,000  in  1959/60).' 

Summary 

To  complete  the  number  of  high-quality  graduates  needed,  the  numbers 
recommended  in  the  preceding  sections  will  need  to  be  doubled  to  include  the 
needs  of  law,  ecor^r.lcs,  accountancy  and  commerce,  arts  (other  than  teach- 
ing), and  the  sciences  (other  than  those  supporting  agriculture  and  tech- 
nology). Thus,  the  annual  output  of  high-quality  graduates  would  be:  agri- 
culture and  supporting  scientists,  250;  engineering  and  supporting  scientists, 
600;  medicine  and  supporting  scientists,  1,000;"  Teachers  (collegiate  and 
upper  secondary),  1,250;  other,  2,500;  to  al,  5,600.  These,  it  is  stressed,  are 
employment  opportunities  requiring  high-level  qualifications  and  training — not 
figures  reJating  to  the  total  output  of  students  with  nominal  qualifications 
(which  in  I960  numbered  no  fe.ver  than  19,000). 

In  addition  to  these  posts,  an  output  of  16,000-20,000  high  quality  post- 
secondary  trainees  would  be  required  each  year — 6,000  of  them  for  primary 
teaching,  the  remainder  for  industry,  commerce,  agriculture  and  sub-profes- 
sional posts.  This  output  from  the  secondary  schools  does  not  include  *.hose 
proceeding  to  the  university.* 

should  amply  repay  economic  planners.  Apart  from  oflTicial  annual  reports  and  many 
passing  references  in  travel  literature,  the  service  is  sparsely  documented.  The  writer, 
who  had  the  honour  of  serving  on  the  Council  of  the  Central  Medical  School  for 
seven  years  (as  a  layman  ai  an  educationist,  not  as  a  medical  man)  and  who,  with 
his  wife,  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  services  of  an  assistant  medical  practitioner  after 
a  serious  car  accident  in  the  bush  eighty  miles  from  the  nearest  township,  is  con- 
vinced of  the  immense  value  of  such  a  service  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  estab- 
I'shment  of  a  fully  staffed  medical  service,  always  provided,  which  was  not  the  case 
in  the  South  Pacific,  that  the  holders  of  an  assistant*s  licence  are  able,  after 
suitable  experience,  to  proceed  with  ease  and  some  acceleration  to  full  medical 
certification.  \x  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  layman  to  follow  or  appreciate  the  medical 
arguments  against  such  a  practice. 

1.  Again  the  assumption  obviously  is  that  these  higher  level  teachers  should  also  have 
higher  qualifications  than  those  they  at  present  need  to  have.  Involving  a  total 
of  at  least  16  years  of  study  against  the  current  minimum  of  14  years. 

2.  Roundel  »v.\ver  and  higher  estimate  average. 

3.  Bu*  with  the  high  output  of  graduates  plus  a  large  number  of  associates  may  be 
quite  easily  satisfied. 
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It  is  next  suggested  that  the  *high  quality'  requirement  is  not  attained  by 
most  first-degree  graduates  and  that  in  view  of  the  brevity  of  the  total  school 
course  of  10  years,  contrasted  with  12  years  in  Singapore,  Thailand,  Indo- 
nesia and  Viet-Nam  or  13  years  in  Cambodia  and  Malayn  (but  similar  to 
10  years  in  Burma  and  11  in  India  or  the  U.S.S.R.),  th^.  lirst  three  years  of 
post-secondary  education,  which  might  te  termed  the  'collegiate'  course, 
should  be  distinguished  from  a  further  t'lree  years  termed  the  T.nivcrsity' 
course,  the  whole  extending  a  full  educa'.ional  life  to  16  years.  Tnis  springs 
from  the  assumption  that  it  takes  12  to  i3  years  anywhere  in  the  world  to  fit 
a  student  for  entrance  to  any  university  of  high  quality — on  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  evidence  that  a  PiIitjIhu  graduate  after  14  years  of  education 
(6  +  44-4)  is  in  any  way  inferior  to  a  Thai  graduate  with  16  years 
(7+5+4)  or  a  Malayan  also  with  16  (9' +  4+ 3), 

Hunter  proffers  the  following  suggestions  for  re-organization  as  one  of  a 
number  of  solutions  to  a  problem  which  is  still  the  subject  of  investigation 
and  heated  controversy  in  Manila:  (a)  Consider  the  completion  of  a  ten-year 
schooling  as  the  entry  point  for  junior  commercial  and  technical  training 
(i.e.,  practical  training  for  Category  III  employment').  This  defers,  for  three 
years,  entry  to  the  vocational  high  schools,  (b)  Require  a  further  three-year 
'collegiate'  education  before  entry  to  Category  II  training  as,  for  example, 
primary  teachers,  technicians,  para-medical  workers  and  agricultural  field 
staff.*  (c)  Require  an  additional  three-year  'university'  education  for  a  full 
high-quality  Category  1  qualification. 

This  is  certainly  a  more  heroic  remedy  than  the  alternatives  which  are 
still  being  canvassed — the  restoration  of  a  previously  amputated  seventh  year 
in  the  primary  course,  the  introduction  of  a  fifm  pre-university  year  in  the 
high  school  course,  or  the  extension  and  development  of  post-graduate 
courses  after  the  fourth  university  or  college  year. 

None  of  these  alternatives,  it  might  be  argued,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter:  the  first  applies  the  remedy  before  the  trouble  has  been  adequately 
diagnosed,  and  the  second  is  likely  to  benefit  only  the  academic  stream,  while 
botli  ignore  the  confusion  of  varying  standards  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  third  will  produce  an  elite,  but  do  nothing  to  sort  out  the 
confusion  of  the  first  four  university  years. 

Certainly  the  Philippines  presents  a  striking  example  of  the  results  pro- 
duced by  an  education  system  which  has  been  geared  solely  to  social 
demands  without  reference  to  economic  needs;  and  in  a  laissez-faire 
economy  the  situation  has  been  exploited  in  many  cases  by  stock-issuing 


1.  Primary  six  years  plus  comprehensive  secondary  three  years. 

2.  This,  however,  contrasts  with  graduates  of  grades  12  to  13  elsewhere  accepted  as 
qualifying  for  Category  II  posts— e.g..  in  Malaysia,  Thailand.  Cambodia  and  Vlct- 
Nam,  the  entry  point  for  Category  Jl  training  is  nine  to  ten  years  of  schooling. 

3.  As  for  footnote  2  above. 
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educationists  to  an  extent  which  demands  a  rather  more  sweeping  reform 
than  the  addition,  at  one  stage  or  another,  of  an  extra  year  or  two. 

Whilst  under  the  present  system  all  university  courses — whether  at  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  or  at  the  smallest  college  with  a  recognized 
degree  course  in  business  administration — may  be  considered  as  running  in 
parallel,  the  solution  outlined  by  Hunter  would  extend  them  in  echelon,  so 
that  the  potenria!  Category  I  'high-quality  graduate'  would  be  required  to 
undergo  a  six-year  undergraduate  course,  the  first  three  years  of  which  do 
not  seem,  in  the  outline  plan  proposed,  to  be  distinguished  from  a  Category  II 
collegiate  course  which  still  remains  to  be  completed  by  an  undefined  period 
of  training. 

A  further  alternative  would  involve  the  bifurcation,  rather  than  the  ex- 
tension, of  the  educational  organization  at  its  third  level — with  a  common 
propaedeutic  year  at  the  commencement  of  all  courses,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  selective  procedure  based  upon  records,  interviews  and  a  combination  of 
testing  procedures  would  allot  those  candidates  who  were  unsuccessful  to  a 
Category  II  training,  should  they  desire  this,  and  select  for  Category  I  train- 
ing, to  last  for  four  more  years,  the  best  6,000-7,000  students.  The  re- 
mainder would  be  allocated  to  Category  II  courses,  the  academic  content  of 
which  would  cover  a  further  two  years  but  which  might  well  in  a  number  of 
fields  include  practical  training  and  therefore  cover  a  longer  period.  The 
awards  at  the  end  of  the  two-  and  four-year  courses  might  be  distinguished 
by  pass  and  honours  degrees,  or  even  by  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees. 
Horizontal  transfer  would  be  desirable  through  all  these  stages,  and  post- 
graduate work  would  also  need  development. 

Doubtless  the  patterns  outlined  in  this  report  have  been  discussed  before 
with  all  their  permutations  and  combinations  along  with  a  dozen  other  pos- 
sible solutions:  the  uUimatc  answer  or  developing  approach  must  depend 
upon  a  detailed  knowledge  of  existing  institutions  in  the  country,  and  its 
educational  and  political  climate.  What  appears  to  be  of  final  importance  is 
that  the  solution  adopted  should  take  suflScient  account  of  present  needs  and 
future  demands  of  economic  development  for  the  assessment  of  both  the 
quaUty  of  education  at  the  third  level  and  the  claims  that  higher  education 
has  upon  the  public  purse,  in  relation  not  only  to  primary  and  secondary 
education,  but  also  to  adult  education  and  the  development  of  the  rural 
community.  The  social  demand  for  education,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  higher  education  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  teaching  force 
— and  without  regard  to  future  employment — has  generated  a  situation  in 
which  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  appear  to  have  little  validity.  The  flow 
should  surely  not  be  dammed,  but  diverted  into  courses  which  will  be  of  joint 
benefit  to  the  individual,  to  the  community,  and,  after  all,  to  the  shareholders 
of  those  colleges  which,  to  a  very  large  extent,  have  eased  the  financial 
burden  of  expenditure  upon  third-level  education  which  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  upon  the  general  taxpayer. 
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Regional  summary 

The  general  conclusions  of  this  survey  were  subsequently  summed  up  by 
Guy  Hunter  in  a  paper  on  Training  for  Industrial  Development'  prepared 
for  the  1964  Cambridge  Conference  on  the  Role  of  Industrialization  in 
Developing  Countries.  'In  South-East  Asia  as  a  whole  there  is  not  really  a 
shortage  of  higher  education  in  relation  to  the  opportunities  for  employment 
at  this  level  (save  in  Malaysia,  where  university  output  is  still  too  low).  There 
is,  however,  a  considerable  maldistribution.  First,  the  university  provision 
tends  to  outrun  provision  for  technicians — there  is  sometimes  a  proportion 
of  one  university  graduate  to  two  technicians  instead  of  about  1  :  4  or  5. 
Secondly,  there  is  maldistribution  between  arts  and  science.  Thirdly,  there  is 
a  maldistribution  between  agricultural  and  industrial  training,  in  which 
agriculture  is  far  too  weak.  Finally,  in  almost  every  field,  preparation  for 
economic  life  tends  to  stop  at  the  university  degree  or  technical  certificate. 
The  over-riding  need  is  to  turn  academic  graduates  into  practical  managers 
and  technicians.  I  believe  the  most  important  issue  for  discussion  is  this — 
how  to  provide  the  opportunity  after  technical  education,  for  practical  and 
guided  experience  in  the  real  conditions  of  production,  commerce  and 
administration.  The  development  of  very  simple,  practical,  unpretentious, 
applied  management  training,  for  young  adult  managers  after  two  or  more 
years  of  experience,  and  the  development  of  technical  refresher  courses  and 
**Service  Units",  may  both  contribute  towards  an  answer.' 

Accordingly,  the  number  of  new  institutions,  or  indeed  faculties,  recom- 
mended by  Hunter  is  small,  save  in  the  case  of  Malaysia,  where  in  addition 
to  the  group  of  institutes  in  Sabah  and  Sarawak  ultimately  envisaged  as 
coalescing  into  the  University  of  Eastern  Malaysia,  a  new  Malayan  university 
is  recommended  in  the  Penang-Ipoh^  region,  and  possibly  a  second  on  the  east 
coast  of  Malaya.  Additional  technical  institutes  are  also  recommended  for 
Singapore  and  Malaya. 

In  Cambodia  the  fusion  of  the  existing  faculties  into  the  Royal  Khmer 
University  should  be  completed  before  it  is  decided  whether  the  complex 
should  further  develop  its  own  faculties,  or  whether  additional  provision 
should  be  made. 

Burma  is  seen  as  requiring  either  a  third  technical  institute  or  the 
expansion  of  the  technical  institutes  at  Rangoon  and  Mandalay,  Greatly 
increased  teacher-training  facilities— possibly  four  residential  colleges — are 
proposed  for  middle-school  teachers. 

Thailand  is  already  making  the  more  generous  provision  of  doctors  sug- 
gested, on  account  of  the  cost,  rather  hesitantly.  Greatly  enhanced  facilities 
for  teaching  the  natural  sciences  are  also  strongly  recommended. 

On  the  whole,  however,  enrolments-are  at  the  level  'which  should  supply 
an  adequate  output  of  high-level  manpower  until  1970.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
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high  wastage  rates  and  inadcqualcly  educated  and  trained  graduates.  The 
key  to  this  situation  lies  not  in  additional  institutions,  but  flrst  in  raising  the 
standards  of  secondary-school  teaching,  a  major  responsibility  for  training 
colleges  and  schools  of  education:  a  co-ordinated  approach  to  this  problem, 
under  university  leadership,  has  been  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report 
(p.  59-60  and  p.  248-57).  In  addition  to  this  prerequisite,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  major  step  to  eliminate  wastage  by  requiring  a  selective  entry  to  universities 
—a  form  of  entry  by  competition,  not  by  basic  qualifications.  Finally,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  three  internal  problems:  the  efficiency  of  uni- 
versity teaching,  the  availability  of  texts  and  laboratory  facilities,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  undergraduates,  including  some  form  of  tutorial 
supervision  and  counselling. 

At  the  secondary  level  there  are  again  high  wastage  ratb<s,^ich  also  may 
be  ascribed  in  part  to  poor  teaching,  lack  of  counselling,  difficulties  of 
language  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  textbooks;  in  part  to  a  concentration 
on  university  preparatory  courses  at  the  expense  of  the  large  majority  of 
pupils  for  whom  the  course  is  terminal. 

It  is  at  this  fcvcf  that  Hunter  introduces  a  difficult  clement  in  the  training 
situation— the  adequate  preparation  of  Category  II  personnel,  men  and 
women  who  have  had  a  total  of  nine  to  ten  years  of  schooling*  followed  by 
two  or  more  years  of  vocational  training— technicians  (an  elastic  term),  non- 
graduate  teachers,  second-level  staff  in  agricultural  extension,  business 
executives  below  top  management  or  in  small  firms,  fully  tramed  nurses, 
senior  clerks,  assistant  surveyors  and  similar  personnel.  These  should  be 
trained  in  the  proportion  of  from  3 :  1  to  5  :  I  in  relation  to  graduate  stock. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  national  studies  of  needs,  training  facilities 
and  output  at  this  level  nre  badly  needed,  particularly  because,  although  the 
supply  of  trainees  is  easily  located  in  the  top  forms  of  the  secondary  schools, 
the  subsequent  process  of  training  is  distributed  far  and  wide  between  tech- 
nical institutes,  teachers*  training  colleges,  small  ho^^pital  courses  for  medical 
auxiliaries,  nursing  schools,  farm  institutes  and  colleges,  in  all  of  which  full- 
time  training  is  given;  or  in  evening  classes  ;f  day-rtiease  classes  where 
theory  and  practice  are  undertaken  under  two  different  sets  of  conditions;  or 
by  survival  on  merit  in  the  world  of  con.merce. 

One  of  the  major  questions  arising  from  this  confusion  is  what  .?rt  the 
factors  leading  to  a  determination  to  enter  any  particular  form  of  training, 
and  :it  what  stage,  and  by  what  means,  dojs  a  student  become  either  "a 
Category  11  or  a  Category  1  candidate? 

The  ti^aldislribution  of  recruitment  to  universities  and  diploma-granting 
institutions  will  probably  not  be  solved  until  incentives  to  enter  technician- 
level  training  are  strengthened.  If  terms  of  service  for  primary  schuol- 

1.  Though  Hunter  sometimes  seems  to  take  this  requirement  further  to  include  no  less 
than  a  total  of  J  2  to  J  3  years  of  schooling,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines. 
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teachers,  agricultural  field  staff  and  similar  personnel  were  substantially  im- 
proved in  accordance  with  'the  obvious  needs  of  a  modernizing  society, 
students  would  have  an  incentive  to  enter  the  intermediate  technical  training 
institutions,  secondary  teachers'  colleges.  , . .  These  would  become  the  new 
avenues  to  positions  of  high  pay  and  status.  Parents  and  students  would 
exert  pressure  to  expand  and  improve  these  avenues'.^ 

This  is  perhaps  a  little  facile.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  raising 
of  salaries  is  a  type  of  incentive  which  is  likely  to  snowball,  and  the  cost  of 
substantial  salary  increases  for  Category  II  workers  would  undoubtedly  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  other  educational  developments.  'High  pay  and 
status' — but  where  status  is  employed  as  an  incentive  it  is  too  often  a  sub- 
stitute for  high  pay:  the  Japanese  title  of  Sensei  is  indeed  an  honourable  one, 
but  also  a  compensation  for  extremely  low  remuneration. 

It  is  not  that  there  are  not  sufficient  applications  for  the  few  Category  II 
training  institutions,  but  rather  that  pressure  will  continue  for  the  develop- 
ment of  more  university  education  rather  than  for  the  development  of  tech- 
nical training  at  the  post-secondary  level.  Something  can  be  done  with  terms 
of  service,  but  the  major  incentive  should  surely  be  a  clearly  discernible  path 
to  promotion  and  Category  I  status  by  a  combination  of  meritorious  service^ 
experience  and  subsidized  opportunities  for  further  study.  With  this  path 
clearly  marked  out  it  should  be  possible  for  the  secondary  schools  to  exert 
considerable  influence — if  again  they  will,  as  they  should,  consider  vocational 
guidance  a  vital  aspect  of  their  functions — on  recruitment  to  the  various  types 
of  available  training  at  the  right  moment  in  a  student's  career. 

Hunter  has  advanced  a  step  further  in  this  study  of  Category  II  training 
by  suggesting,  without  elaboration,  that  diploma-granting  colleges  with  a 
rural  and  applied  bias  an  country  areas  could  solve  a  large  number  of  train- 
ing problems  and  assist  in  the  essential  and  very  difficult  task  of  distributing 
trained  manpower  throughout  the  countryside! 

This  is  an  attractive  picture — the  rural  education  base,  a  combination  of 
Cambridgeshire  village  college,  Danish  folk  high  school,  and  farm  institute. 
It  is  also  a  very  expensive  one,  since  it  would  involve  the  provision  of  resi- 
dential accommodation  and  a  very  expensive  staff/student  ratio  as  a  large 
number  of  skills  would  have  to  be  taught  to  small  groups  of  students-. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  here  and  there  in  the  countryside, 
institutes  affiliated  to  the  universities,  serving  a  multi-purpose  function  as  a 
nucleus  of  research  into  agriculture,  rural  sociology  and  economics,  literacy, 
rural  health,  oral  history,  and  basic  construction  and  water  engineering,  able 

I.  F.  H.  Harbison,  'Human  resources  development  planning  in  modernising  economies'. 
International  Labour  Review,  Vol.  LXXXV,  No.  5,  May  1962.  But,  one  must 
add,  only  as  a  good  second  choice,  which  at  best  amounts  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  better  to  be  a  first-rate  technician  than  a  second-rate  arts  graduate.  Anyone  who 
feels  he  has  ability  will  first  try  to  make  the  top  grade  and  turn  elsewhere  only 
when  all  else  fails. 
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to  continue  training  functions  with  operational  research,  and  possibly  main- 
taining a  training  wing  for  this  purpose.  Certainly  the  association  of  a  group 
of  Category  II  trainees  with  such  an  institute  would  supply  the  needed  in- 
centive. Thailand,  which  has  already  gone  to  the  extent  of  experimenting 
with  the  residential  training  of  community  development  teams  numbering 
five  experts,  and  similar  specialized  training  for  rural  teachers  expected  to 
develop  their  school  communities  as  well  as  their  schools;  or  the  Philippines, 
with  their  experience  of  barrio  development  and  the  machinery  for  educa- 
tional research  now  developing  on  a  considerable  scale  at  the  University  or 
the  Philippines,  might. wish  to  explore  further  the  possibilities  of  some  such 
scheme.^ 

The  alternatives  to  this  perhaps  somewhat  idyllic  concept  are  (a)  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principles  of  'sandwich'  or  'day-release'  training  to  a  wide 
variety  of  occupations,  using  or  building — in  or  near  provincial  centres — 
technical  institutes  for  the  purpose,  or  (b)  the  establishment  of  multi-purpose 
colleges  with  a  wide  variety  of  courses  somewhat  on  the  same  principal  as  a 
rural  teachers'  training  college. 

Hunter  also  feels  that  it  would  be  useful  if  national  or  regional  committees 
could  be  established  to  determine  the  training  needs  and  ensure  that  ad  hoc 
training,  on  the  appropriate  scale,  could  be  given  in  those  occupations  such 
as  laboratory  technician,  radiographer,  tourist  agent  or  wholesale  buyer, 
where  the  demands  are  not  frequent,  but  pressing  from  time  to  time — yet  not 
justifying  the  establishment  of  regular  courses.  The  main  objective  is  to  delay 
specialized  training  until  after  the  basic  secondary  school  course. 

The  summary  conch: Jes  with  a  synopsis  of  the  manpower  targets  estab- 
lished in  Hunter's  country  studies: 

The  rough  table  below  shows  the  present  position  and  the  suggested 
targets  for  total  manpower  in  Categories  I  and  II,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
high-level  force  to  total  population. . . .  The  figures  shown  for  1962  in  the 
table  must  be  regarded  with  caution  by  the  administrator — they  would 
certainly  appal  the  statistician,  since  they  arc  often  based  on  very  rough 
approximations.  But  they  set  certain  orders  of  magnitude.  They  are,  in  one 
sense,  fairly  conservative:  if  economic  progress  is  maintained  they  would  not, 
I  believe,  involve  any  country  in  serious  over-production  at  university  or 
secondary  level.  In  another  sense  the  university  targets  for  doctors  and 
teachers  are  high  in  relation  to  existing  faculties  and  possibilities  of  expansion. 
Malaysia  will  still  be  short  of  university  graduates  in  1970  and  should  need 
a  total  university  enrolment  of  over  20,000  by  1975  in  five  or  six  university 
institutions.  Burma,  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  will  all  have  a  tremendous 
task  in  building  firm  standards  of  quality;  Thailand  in  building  up  two  new 
university  institutions;  Cambor'ia  in  consolidating  the  great  leap  forward  of 
the  last  five  years  and  establishing  a  single,  strongly  led  university.  I  believe, 

1.  The  concept  is  further  discussed  in  Chapter  9,  p,  3]  6-1 7. 
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High-level  manpower  needs  of  developinent 


Output  per  annum  Pcrccniagc 

Couatry  Stock    stock  per 

Universiiyi  SccondaryS  population 


1962 

Burma  60-80  000  2  260  (8  000)  0.26-0.35 

Thailand  100000  2  900  12000  0.35 

Malaysia  130  000  1  000  12  000  1.38 

Indonesia  440  000  (2  750)  50  000  0.45 
Philippines* 

Viet-Nam  ...  (500)  (7  500)  ... 

Cambodia  (50)  (550) 


1970 

Burma  165  000  4  000  I5(X)0  0.6* 

Thailand  256  000  4500  31  000  0.7 

Malaysia  274  000  ^   3  500  25  000  2.0 

Indonesia  I  100  000  9  500  120  000  0.9 

Philippines*  650  000  5  500  20  000  1.7 
Viet-Nam 
Cambodia 


1.  The  university  outputs  are  assumed  to  supply  80  per  cent  of  Category  I. 

2.  The  secondary  outputs  are  taken,  where  possible,  at  year  12:  ia  Burma  at  year  10:  in  Viet-Nam  and 
Cambodia  at  the  first  baccalaureat, 

3.  No  1962  figures  are  given  tor  the  Philippines  because  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  quality  of  the 
output.  The  1970  figures  are  based  on  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  'high-quality  graduates'  from 
universities  «nd  from  the  twelfth  year  of  education  respectively  who  might  be  needed  to  man  the 
Philippines  economy. 

4.  1972  target. 


however,  that  no  lesser  targets  would  satisfy  the  determination  of  South-East 
Asia  to  strengthen  the  force  of  educated  men  and  women  who  must  provide 
leadership  in  the  following  decad  ^ ' 
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6.  Social  development 
and  higher  education 


^Economic  development  is  much  too 
serious  to  be  left  to  economists*^ 


The- three  previous  chapters  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  economic 
development  of  the  countries  of  the  region  with  some  reference  to  the  role 
that  education,  and  more  particularly  higher  education,  can  play  in  this 
process.  This  role  is  basically  that  of  training  the  high-level  manpower  needed 
not  only  for  specifically  productive  fields  such  as  the  applied  sciences,  engi- 
neerings architecture  and  agriculture,  but  also  for  administration  and  the 
public  services,  banking,  management,  and  professions  such  as  teaching  and 
health,  without  which  the  economy  cannot  function. 

In  this  context  the  Uiiiversity  has  been  seen  primarily  as  a  professional 
training  institution  with  a  major  emphasis  on  preparation  for  the  higher 
professions. 

A  liberal  exposition  of  this  point  of  view  is  presented  in  the  1948  Carr- 
Saunders  repa>rt  on  university  education  in  Malaya,,  a  source  of  considerable 
relevance  to  this  study:  *In  our  view,  it  is  a  proper  function  of  universities  to 
prepare  students  for  entry  into  the  'higher  professions;-.  . .  It  is  only  common 
sense  to  hold  that  those  who  have  enjoyed  a. prolonged  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  should,  as  the  outcome  of  it,  be  able  to  render 
special  service  to  the  community,  and  the  method  of  performing  such  service 
is  nowadays  mostly  by  exercising  some  high  professional  skill.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  arm  graduates  with  the  ability  to  exercise  such  a  skill;  it  is  also  the 
aim  of  a  university  education  tb  enlarge  the  sphere  of  interest,  to  sharpen 
sensibility,  to  quicken  perceptivity,  and  to  deepen  sympathy.  In  other  words 
university  education  should  be  liberal  as  well  as  vocational,  general  as  well 
as  special.  It  is  the  essence  of  our  view  that  there  is  not  insuperable  antag- 


1.  G.  N.  Mair  and  R.  E.  Baldwin,  Economic  Development,  p.  119:  after  Talleyrand 
(New  York.  1957). 
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onism  between  the  special  and  the  general,  the  vocational  and  the  liberal,  in 
the  sphere  of  education/^ 

This  might  perhaps  be  described  as  a  vocational  concept  with  strong  cul- 
tural overtones — it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  such  a  compromise  will 
emerge  from  the  new  University  Education  Law  (1964)  of  Burma:  'Chap- 
ter III:  Objectives.  The  objectives  of  the  universities  constituted  under  sec- 
tion 3  shall  be  as  follows:  (a)  to  produce  technicians  who  will  participate  in 
constructing  Burmese  socialism;  (b)  to  produce  scholars  capable  of  promoting 
socialist  economy,  administration  and  social  v/elfare;  (c)  to  impart  knowledge 
with  emphasis  on  arts  and  science  subjects  that  would  equip  a  student 
with  professional  ability;  (d)  to  engage  in  research  work  that  would  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  socialist  construction;  (e)  to  impart  knowledge  that 
would  equip  a  student  with  a  mentality  and  moral  character  that  are  in 
consonance  with  socialist  mode  of  thought;  (f)  to  teach  the  student  that  there 
is  dignity  in  labour,  and  to  train  him  in  this  spirit;  (g)  to  take  measures  that 
would  ensure  a  constant  advancement  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
working  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  Burmese  socialism.'* 

These  objectives  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  either  limited  or  unacademic: 
there  is,  however,  a  very  practical  relationship  between  them  and  the  prob- 
lems of  a  newly  independent  and  underdeveloped  country.  The  university  is 
given  a  major  role  in  creating  a  national  identity  through  practising  the 
concepts  of  Burmese  socialism,  and  its  graduates  are  seen  as  technicians 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  new  society.  Research  is  applied,  and  teach- 
ing is  concentrated  on  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  and  skills,  and  on 
the  promotion  of  the  political  and  economic  ideology  of  the  State,  There  is 

1.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  University  Education  in  Malay p.  11  (Kuala  Lumpur, 
Government  Printer,  1948). 

2.  Chapter  III  of  Law  9  of  1964  promulgated  on  29  May  1964 — Government  of  Burma 
translation.  These  objectives  seem  to  be  very  close  to  those  of  the  U.S.S-R.  Education 
Statute  of  21  March  1961  in  which  the  basic  aims  of  higher  education  are  set  out  as 
follows:  The  training  of  highly-qualified  specialists  brought  up  in  the  spirit  of 
Marxist-Leninism  to  .  be  well  skilled  in  the  developments  of  recent  science  and 
technology,  both  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  abroad  and  in  practical  matters  of  production, 
who  should, be  able  to  make  use  of  modem  technical  knowledge  to  the  utmost  and 
be  capable  of  themselves  creating  the  technology  of  the  future,  (b)  The  carrying 
through  of  research  work  which  should  help  in  the  solving  of  problems  of  the  build- 
ing of  full  communism,  (c)  The  making  of  textbooks  and  other  aids  to  study  of 
the  highest  quality,  (d)  Training  higher  education  teachers  and  researchers,  (e)  To 
furnish  advanced  training  for  specialists  in  different  departments  of  the  economy 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  republics,  in  pedagogics,  the  arts,  and  in  the  health  services. 

(f)  The  dissemination  of  scientific  and  political  knowledge  among  the  people. 

(g)  Study  of  problems  of  the  best  employment  of  graduates  and  of  their  proper 
training.' — Vestnik  Vysshey  Shkoly  (The  Higher  School  Herald),  quoted  in  Com- 
munist Education,  p.  177,  ed.  E.  J.  King  (London,  Methuen,  1963). 

Points  which  are  not  ta'cen  up  in  the  Burmese  law  are  familiarity  with  intellectual 
developments  abroad,  two  specific  references  to  pedagogy  (c)  and  (e),  the  training 
of  teachers  for  higher  education,  the  development  of  the  arts,  and  the  study  of 
manpower  problems  (g).  The  dignity  of  labour  is  stressed  in  the  Burmese  law — it 
may  be  assumed  to  permeate  the  Russian  law. 
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little  freedom  of  choice,  and  higher  education  is  entirely  introverted — there  is 
no  explicit  indication  that  the  universities  are  expected  to  take  their  place  in 
the  international  world  of  scholarship.  Emphasizing  this  policy  the  Minister 
of  Education,  Colonel  Hla  Han,  in  an  inaugural  address  to  a  seminar  on 
higher  education  held  at  Rangoon  in  April  1964,  condemned  the  idea  of 
'education  for  education's  sake'  and  the  libera!  concept  of  education  under 
which  freedom  in  choice  of  subjects  was  claimed  and  maintained. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  the  opposite  point  of  view  is  to  be  found 
strongly  entrenched  among  Philippine  educators,  working  in  a  laissez-faire 
economy  in  which  a  humanist  tradition  may  be  expected  to  flourish. 

Thus,  in  his  convocation  speech  on  assuming  the  ofl&ce  of  President  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  in  March  1958,  Dr.  Sinco  said;  'More  and  more 
the  nation  needs  men  and  women  with  the  right  university  training,  men  and 
women  capable  of  thinking  for  themselves  through  habits  of  study  and  self- 
education,  which  fit  them  to  meet  their  personal  problems  and  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  current  problems  of  the  community.  They  are  the  men 
and  women  to  whom  people  could  look  safely  for  assistance  in  times  of 
confusion.  Level-headed,  tolerant,  and  inteUectually  balanced,  they  do  not 
claim  to  have  all  the  answers  and  to  know  all  the  questions.  Without  arro- 
gance and  pretension,  they  are  ready  to  admit  ignorance  in  cases  where 
fresh  and  novel  problems  are  presented  and  likewise  ready  to  study  solu- 
tions or  to  submit  themselves  to  those  who  are  better  prepared  to  give  the 
right  answers.  The  more  numerous  graduates  of  this  type  our  university 
produces,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that  the  country  will  rise  to  greatness 
— socially,  politically,  economically,  and  spiritually.'^ 

Again  the  national  image  is  present,  but  the  emphasis  has  changed:  the 
stress  is  on  the  contribution  that  the  individual  can  make  to  the  community, 
.not  by  what  he  does,  but  by  what  he  is.  The  student  emerges  as  a  personality 
rather  than  a  unit  of  human  resource  material. 

Dr.  Sinco  is  approaching,  but  not  in  such  exclusive  terms,  the  humanist 
concept  of  the  elite,  and  the  social  validity  of  education.  In  Essays  of  a 
Humanist  for  example,  Julian  Huxley  considers  that  out  'aeo-technic'  in- 
dustrial civilization  is  adversely  affecting  the  educational  process  in  subject 
areas,  in  content,  and  in  methodology:  he  sees  the  earth  and  life  sciences, 
botany  and  biology,  displaced  by  the  physico-mathematical  sciences,  tl;e 
curriculum  planned  with  a  view  to  its  examinability,  and  teaching  confused 
with  mechanistic  aids.  Consequently  he  puts  forward  a  plea  for  a  union  of 
education  and  genetics  to  supply  an  elite  of  young  men  and  women  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  technology  to  life,  meeting  the  criticism  of  the  neo-democrats 
with  the  dictum  that  'nature  is  not  egalitarian'. 

Here,  the  Marxist  and  the  humanist  concepts  are,  as  it  were,  polarized, 

1.  V.  G.  Sinco,  Education  in  Philippine  Society,  p.  31  (Quezon  City,  University  of  the 
Philippines  Publication  Office,  1959). 
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but  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  of  the  report  to  .assess  the  social 
and  cultural  values  current  in  the  region  which  are  likely  to'  influence  or  be 
influenced  by  higher  education  before  attempting  a  reconciliation  or  an 
integration  of  these  functions  with  the  economic  task  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary high-level  manpower  for  development. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  EDUCATION  AS  A  SOCIAL  DEMAND 

The  major  factor  which  dominated  educational  expansion  after  the  close  of 
the  Second  World  War  was  not  economic — it  was  the  concept  of  education 
as  a  fundamental  human  right.  This  received  practical  expression  in  the 
general  formulation  of  universal  compulsory  and  free  primary  education  as 
a  global  goal.  Unesco  undertook  a  number  of  studies  in  this  field^  and  one 
of  its  first  major  projects  centred  on  the  planning  of  primary  education  in 
Latin  America. 

The  first  essay  at  regional  educational  planning  in  Asia,  the  'Karachi  Plan', 
adopted  this  goal,  based  upon  a  compulsory  course  of  seven  years,  and  a 
span  of  twenty  years  for  its  attainment.  It  is  relevant  to  note  that  the  plan 
does  not  attempt  to  justify  its  cost  by  a  disquisition  on  the  investment  poten- 
tial of  education,  but  by  the  following  simple  statements; 

*The  countries  of  the  Asian  region  have  been  striving  intensively,  for  some 
years  in  the  past,  to  bring  about  the  over-all  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  their  peoples  and  to  provide  them  with  a  decent  minimum  standard 
of  living  which  would  be  comparable  with  that  of  the  advanced  nations  of 
the  world  , . . 

Great  and  laudable  as  this  progress  is  [i.e..  the  previous  drive  towards 
universal  primary  education]  the  people  of  the  region  are  not  satisfied  with 
it .  and  there  is  a  keen  desire  everywhere  to  accelerate  expansion  and  to 
provide  a  system  of  universal  primary  education,  comparable  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  that  already  established  in  the  progressive  countries  of  the 
world. , . 

This  is  at  least  an  unequivocal  statement  of  a  social  aim  which  reflects 
very  fairly  the  intensity  of  the  desire  for  education  common  to  the  whole 
region,  though  perhaps  the  emulative  stimulus  of  the  last  contention  is  not 
entirely  cond^^cive  to  dispassionate  planning.  The  motivations  behind  this 
demand  were  various.  Education  was  the  key  which  would  unlock  the  door 
leading  to  technological  progress,  the  clue  to  the  high  living  standards  of  the 
West.  It  was  the  prerequisite  of  social  mobility.  It  was  the  missing  ingredient 
in  the  former  colonial  recipe  for  progress  to  self-government.  It  was  the 

1.  For  example,  Compulsory  Education  in  South  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (Paris,  Unesco, 
1954);  and  country  studies  for  Thailand ;  Philippines;  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet-Nam; 
Indonesia;  all  published  in  the  Unesco  series  *Studjes  on  Compulsory  Education*. 

2.  The  Needs  of  Asia  in  Primary  Education^  p,  8  (Paris,  Unesco,  196J.  Educational 
Studies  and  Documents,  No.  41). 
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way  of  escape  from  the  labourer's  hoe  to  the  clerk*s  pen.  It  was,  to  the 
politician,  the  means  of  enlisting  an  illiterate  under-employed  peasantry 
in  the  army  of  a  fully  active  labour  force.  It  was  a  way  to  open  men-s 
minds. 

This  impetus  to  education  remains,  but  today  the  approach,  is  more 
sophisticated,  and  the  impact  has  been  broadened  under  the  pressures  created 
by  the  initial  development  itself,  a  growing  realization  that  the  whole  educa- 
tional process,  from  infant  classroom  to  university  laboratory,  involves  a 
cycle  of  learning;  training  .and  teaching  which  must  be  complete  to  be 
effective,  and  growingly  insistent  demands  from  developing  economies  for 
sub-professional  and  professional  personnel  in  all  fields. 

Indeed  after  only  two  years  a  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Education  revised 
the  Karachi  Plan  to  cover  all  levels  of  education,  a  pattern  already  adopted 
by  their  African  colleagues  in  formulating  their  Addis  Ababa  Plan  in 
May  1961. 

Now  the  educational  objectives  are  seen  not  solely  as.  the  means  of  meet- 
ing the  aspirations  of  the  illiterate  millions,  but  in  a  larger  relationship  to 
various  specific  needs  of  society:  ^  \ 

The  Karachi  Plan  . . .  embodies  national  desires  to  create  the  necessary 
conditions  for  full  democratic  growth.  Such  schooling  provides  the  true  base 
for  the  location  and  selection  of  a  nation's  talent  and  as  such  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  educational  pyramid.  It  also  provides  the  literacy  and  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  full  exercise  of  democratic  rights  and  responsibilities  and 
has  been  recognized  as  a  basic  right  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  In  addition  such  schooling  makes  a  major  contribution  to  economic 
growth  permitting  a  more  rapid  spread  of  understanding  aiid  application  of 
science  and  technology. 

*The  implementation  of  the  Karachi  Plan  demands  that  attention  be  given 
to  other  levels  of  education  for  the  training  of  the  required  teachers,  super- 
visors and  administrators.  Indeed  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  education  at  the  secondary  and  higher  levels  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  countries  in  the  Asian  region  if  they  are  to 
achieve  their  prime  objective  of  providing  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  their  people  through  a  programme  of  rapid  industrialization  and 
the  application  of  modern  scientific  and  technological  knowledge  and  pro- 
cesses to  agriculture  and  other  aspects  of  national  life.  For  such  progress 
to  be  accomplished  a  range  of  skilled  workers,  technicians,  engineers, 
administrators  and  other  personnel  is  needed  who  must  be  trained  at  the 
secondary  and  higher  levels/^ 

This  is  the  background  against  which  the  development  of  education  at  the 
third  level  in  Asia  must  be  seen:  it  is  the  organization  and  development  of 

1.  Report  of  the  Meeting' of  Ministers  of  Education,  of  Asian  Member  States  Participat- 
ing in  the  Karachi  Plan,  p.  15  (Bangkok,  Unesco,  1962). 
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the  process  which  will  prepare  students  for  education  at  the  third  level,  from 
whom  in  turn  the  further  development  of  the  first  two  levels  will  be  generated. 
The  cycle  must  be  completed. 

This  growing  pressure  of  popular  demand  for  education  is  illustrated  by 
Table  41  which  shows  the  enrolments  at  the  first  two  levels,  and  their  ratios 
to  each  other,  at  three  critical  periods* — at  the  height  of  the  colonial  period 
in  1939;  at  the  attainment  of  independence,  where  the  situation  has  varied 
according  to  the  fortunes  of  the  particular  country  during  and  after  the  war; 
and  in  1960/61  when  the  results  of  national  drives  to  develop  education 
systems  were  beginning  to  show. 

Among  the  points  which  emerge  are  the  growth  of  secondary  education  in 
relation  to  primary  education,  though  the  ratio  between  these  remains  low, 
ranging  from  22.6  per  cent  in  metropolitan  Singapore  or  16.1  per  cent  in  the 
Philippines  to  3.7  per  cent  in  Laos.  These  ratios  still  compare  most  un- 
favourably with  India's  ratio  at  the  same  period  of  60  per  cent  and  can  stand 
no  comparison  at  all  with  Japan's  80  per  cent.  The  Karachi  Plan  estimated 
that  the  over-all  regional  ratio  in  1959  was  26  per  cent  (for  the  whole  of 
Asia)  and  the  costing  of  the  expanded  plan  to  1980  was  made  on  this  ratio, 
together  with  an  estimated  ratio  of  100 :  2  between  primary-  and  third-level 
enrolments. 

Table  41  also  shows  the  havoc  wrought  by  war  on  secondary  education  in 
Burma/  the  considerable  development  of  education  in  Indo-China  during  the 
last  years  of  French  domination,  and  the  great  achievement  at  both  levels  of 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia,  where  the  ratios  give  no  indication  of  the  vast 
numbers  involved  in  the  development  of  the  system. 

THE  SOCIAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  NATIONAL  PKOGRESS 

This  great  upsurge  of  education  has  not  only  begun  to  transform  the  pro- 
ductive potential  of  the  populations  of  the  region — it  is  creating  a  favourable 
climate  for  the  realization  of  the  social  and  political  implications  of  inde- 
pendence^ and  the  consequential  growth  of  national  identities  linked  with 
modern  concepts  of  progress  and  welfare. 

The  needs  thus  engendered  are  in  general  common  to  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion—it will  be  expected,  however,  that  they  will  make  the  greatest  demands 
at  the  apex  of  the  educational  pyramid. 

1.  See  also  Table  3,  p.  38. 

2.  It  has  proved  difficuU  to  account  for  the  very  high  ratio  of  approximately  67  per  cent 
between  secondary  and  primary  education  in  Burma  in  the  pre-war  years.  The 
primary  course  lasted  for  only  foui  years,  the  secondary  course-  for  six  and  it  can 
only  be  assumed  that  this  dispropordon,  together  with  an  initial  large  entry  into  the 
middle  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  (accounted  secondary),  is  the 
explanation. 

3.  Even  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  emerging  from  the  Japanese  occupation  after 
the  war,  shared  in  the  regional  blossoming,  despite  their  special  situations. 
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Naturally,  there  is  considerable  overlap  in  any  attempt  to  classify  the 
situations  in  which  these  needs  arise — but  broadly  they  may  be  grouped  as 
sociological,  political,  cultural  and  individual:  within  these  categories  again 
are  aspects  of  either  general  or  specific  significance.  Thus,  under  the  general 
sociological  heading  there  is  the  overwhelming  influence  of  change,  and 
particularly  of  the  rate  of  change,  in  the  newly  emergent  societies,  and  this 
involves  such  phenomena  as  social  mobility;  the  frequent  breakdown  of  the 
extended  family  as  the  predominant  social  group;  the  gradual  emancipation, 
especially  in  the  predominantly  Moslem  areas,  of  women;  and  a  growing 
equilibrium  in  the  provision  of  education  between  the  sexes.  These  factors 
again  become  apparent  in  the  major  problems  raised  by  the  disparity  of. 
circumstances  and  needs  between  urban  and  rural  populations  in  the  emerg- 
ing countries,  and  the  attempt,  within  the  concept  of  community  develop- 
ment, to  enlist  the  rural  as  well  as  the  industrial  labour  force  in  the  army  of 
progress. 

Politically  the  new  rulers  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  being  required  to 
produce  a  literate  and  effective  electorate  without  losing  the  political  power 
they  gained  under  the  stress  of  emotionai  as  well  as  rational  circumstances. 
They  have  the  task  of  creating,  within  their  plural  societies,  a  national 
identity  and  a  national  image,  a  process  in  which  language  appears  to  be  the 
most  popular  tool,  and  this  image  has  to  be  propagated  in  international 
circles. 

Associated  with  this  concept  is  the  search  for,  the  preservation  and  the 
transmission  of,  the  national  cultural  heritage — a  policy  which  is  perhaps 
more  deliberately  undertaken  in  Africa:  Asia  has  an  ancient  consciousness 
of  its  own  cultural  patterns  and  achievements,  diffused  and  confused  though 
these  have  sometimes  become. 

Finally,  there  is  the  relationship  beiN/een  this  national  efilorescence  and  the 
future  of  the  individual  man,  consciously  or  unconsciously  seeking  the  good 
life,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  full  life,  and  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of 
jeeing  his  children  experience  a  flowering  that  is  being  nourished  by  the 
spread  of  educational  opportunities  opening  before  them. 

Some  analysis  of  these  factors  is  attempted  in  order  to  identify  what  are 
their  implications  for  higher  education,  and  the  adjustments  that  will  have 
to  be  made  to  meet  them. 

It  may  well  be  argued  that  social  change — or  adaptation — is  a  pre- 
requisite of  economic  development,  and  that  the  influences  of  education  have 
to  bfi  brought  to  bear  upon  the  conservatism  of  tradition  and  the  cramping 
effects  of  a  constricted  social  order  before  newly  aroused  energies  can  be 
channelled  into  efficient  productive  channels.^ 

1.  This  view  would  not  be  acceptable  to  C.  S.  Belshaw  who  has  stated  in  a  Uncsco 
yvorking  group  paper:  *My  contention  at  this  point  is  that  social  structure  does  not 
in  itself- either  inhibit  or  promote  economic  growth.  It  does,  however,  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  forms  of  organization  for  economic  growth  which  are 
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The  position  is  developed  at  length  by  Professor  Rostow  in  his  well-known 
analysis  of  economic  growth,*  in  which  he  calls  the  first  two  stages  (a)  the 
traditional  society  and  (b)  the  pre-condition  for  take-off. 

The  traditional  society  Rostow  sees  as  one  in  which  food  production 
absorbs  75  per  cent  of  the  labour  force,  and  in  which  the  limits  of  technical 
expertise  result  in  the  accumulation  rather  than  the  development  of  the 
inventive  capacities  of  the  people.  Income,  apart  from  subsistence  cultiva- 
tion, is  spent  on  non-productive  activities  such  as  war,  ceremonial  and 
monumental  architecture.  Control  of  land  means  control  of  power,  despite 
the  efforts  of  any  central  authority  that  may  exist,  and  social  mobility,  though 
not  vertically  impossible,  is  rare. 

The  second  stage,  the  path  to  economic  take-off — a  sustained  industrializa- 
tion in  particular  areas,  is  marked  by  three  elements:  (a)  a  strengthening  of 
the  social  infra-structure  by  developments  such  as  feeder  roads  or  other  ways 
of  facilitating  transport  by  which  the  products  of  the  countryside  can  be 
brought  to  market  and,  incidentally,  the  forces  of  law  and  order  can  be 
brought  to  the  countryside;  (b)  a  scries  of  technological  advances  in  agri- 
cultural production;  and  (c)  an  expansion  of  imports  to  permit  the  expansion 
of  industries,  the  exchange  for  which  would  be  made  available  by  the  export 
of  naiiiral  resources. 

These  developments  must  be  based  upon  social  factors — the  understanding 
and  co-operation  of  the  agricultural  producers,  the  creation  and  operation 
of  a  group  of  entrepreneurs  (presumably  either  in  private  enterprise,  as  in 
the  Philippines  or  as  civil  servants,  as  in  Burma)  and  a  government  capable 
of  apprcc'mung  the  social  investment  necessary. 

Socially  this  is  seen  as  bringing  the  people  to  realize  that  choices  are  open- 
ing up  to  them  in  a  fnture  offering  a  wider  r.-^nge  of  cons  imption,  new  equip- 
ment in  their  work,  and  a  longer  life  to  their  children. 

In  the  colonial  situation,  which  naturally  has  a  primary  significance  for 
South-East  Asia,  Rostow's  'reactive  nationalist  sentiment'  plays  a  major  role: 
the  intrusion  and  the  success  of  the  advanced  powers  with  their  technological 
skills  have  offended  and  affronted  national  dignity.  The  ultimately  success- 
ful reaction  of  the  national  elite  to  this  situation  is  not  immedi  tc'y  construe- 
tive,  since  power  politics  do  not  tend  to  attract  the  new  'O  <  ruinents  to  the 

appropriate  in  given  circumstances.  Thus»  if  economic  planners  can  identify  the 
principles  of  co-opcralion  and  adaptation  which  are  inherent  in  their  society,  lliey 
should  be  in  a  position  to  mobilize  these  to  provide  vehicles  for  organization.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  overlook  important  creative  potential,  and  perhaps  to  engage 
in  unnecessary  schism  ar.d  controversy,  diverting  attention  away  from  the  real  issues, 
ft  is  not  necessary  to  turn  a  matnfineage  into  a  patrilineagc  or  to  create  a  nuclear 
family  before  economic  growth  can  take  place,  and  to  attempt  to  do  so  may  delay 
the  take-otf  for  a  •  onsiderable  period  of  time* — Expert  Working  Group  on  Social 
Prerequisites  to  Et  toniic  Growth,  Kyrenia,  Cyprus,  April  1963,  p.  1  (Paris,  Unesco, 
1963). 

1.  W.  W.  Rostow,  The  Process  of  Economic  Growth,  second  edition.  Chapter  XIII 
(Oxford.  Oxford  University  Press.  1960). 
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social  tasks  of  modernization.  Hence  economic  take-olT  is  impossible  until 
there  is  a  full  concentration  of  the  national  consciousness  and  national 
energy  towards  attaining  the  goals  of  economic  growth.* 

The  Rostow  stages  do  not  consider  the  situation  of  developmental  im- 
balance which  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  region;  thus  the  economy  of 
Singapore,  whilst  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Hong  Kong,  is  a  somewhat  isolated 
feature  of  the  region.  But  it  is  an  illustration,  though  lacking  the  significant 
feature  of  a  vast  surrounding  agricultural  setting,  of  the  wealth,  stage  of 
development  and  social  facilities  of  the  major  cities  of  the  region — notably, 
of  course,  the  ports  and  capitals.  These  offer  a  challenging  and  at  the 
moment  disquieting  contrast  lo  the  developmental  stage  of  their  hinterlands 
as,  on  a  wider  scale,  do  Java  or  Southern  Luzon  to  the  outer  islands  of 
their  archipelagos. 

For  the  rest  the  basic  economy  of  the  region,  as  reviewed  in  Chapter  4, 
answers  to  Rostow's  concept.  It  remains  agricultural,  though  in  most  cases 
this  has  risen  above  the  level  of  subsistence  fanning.  The  landowner  is  often, 
in  the  case  of  Malaya  and  Indonesia,  a  plantation-owning  company,  though 
rural  settlement  schemes  in  both  countries  are  creating  a  new  class  of  pro- 
ducer. Social  mobility  remains  comparatively  limited  but  the  development  of 
secondary  education  for  children  from  rural  areas  has  drained  off  a  number 
of  the  most  able  who  have  found  their  way  through  the  urban  secondary 
school  to  the  metropolitan  university,  and  who  cannot  be  prized  out  of  their 
urban  environment. 

Of  Rostow's  second-stage  requirements,  the  development  of  all  forms  of 
transport  is  evident — major  highway  programmes  undertaken  with  foreign 
funds  and  machinery,  feeder  roads  built  through  local  self-help — and,  in  the 
case  of  emergencies,  the  air-lift.  Agricultural  production  and  marketing  arc 
being  encouraged  through  the  development  of  extension  services,  agricultural 
credit,  community  development  schemes,  marketing  agencies  and  co-opera- 
tives. Exports  of  primary  products,  save  in  the  case  of  Indonesia,  are  mount- 
ing steadily.  Many  light  and  some  heavy  industries  are  being  established, 
though  it  may  be  that  in  a  few  cases  this  process  has  been  premature. 

In  all  these  circumstances  it  appears  sound  lo  apply  Rostow's  criteria  for  the 
approach  to  economic  take-off  to  the  region,  (a)  the  strengthening  of  the 
social  infra-structure,  (b)  the  education  of  the  agricultural  producers— that 
is,  mass  or  community  education,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  the  training* 
of  an  elite  capable  of  producing  the  entrepreneur  (and  incidentally  the 
manager),  technical  advances  in  agriculture  implying  both  the  development 
of  technical  education  and  the  prosecution  of  research,  and  (c)  the  planned 
use  of  foreign  aid  to  promote  the  activities  thus  contemplated.  It  is  a  formid- 
able educational  programme,  but  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared  for  it 

I.  In  its  application  to  South-East  Asia  the  picture  here  drawn  may  be  compared  with 
the  stages  of  human  resource  development  calculated  by  Harbison  and  Myers,  using 
a  composite  factor  index.  F.  Harbison  and  C.  A.  Myers,  op.  cit.,  p.  31-48. 
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by  the  initial  impetus  to  educational  development  whieh  has  been  diseussed 
above.  Whilst  it  is  fitting  that  in  this  context  it  should  largely  be  a  wide  rather 
than  an  intensive  programme,  spread  over  the  rural  areas,  it  makes  consider- 
able demands  upon  higher  education  in  terms  of  the  development  of  techno- 
logy, the  training  of  teachers,  the  pursuit  of  research,  not  only  scientific,  but 
also  sociological,  and  the  creation  of  a  body  of  administrators  capable  of 
appreciating  the  social  foundations  cf  development,  and  of  the  many  im- 
plications behind  it,  such  as,  for  example,  the  necessity  for  a  basis  of  social 
justice,  one  of  the  elements  not  always  accounted  for  by  the  planners.  There 
is  a  major  significance  in  Galbraith's  comment  on  the  developmental  process: 
'Even  the  most  eloquent  agricultural  extension  expert  cannot  explain  the 
advantage  of  growing  two  grains  of  wheat  where  but  one  flourished  before  if 
the  peasant  knows  full  well  that  both  will  go  inevitably  to  his  landlord.'* 

SOCIAL  MOBILITY  AND  SOCIALIZATION 

Three  elements  may  be  further  stressed  in  this  review  of  the  social  back- 
ground to  development — the  social  re-adaptation  of  peoples  organized  in 
traditi.)na!  groupings,  the  spread  of  access  to  education  among  girls  and 
women,  and  the  engagement  of  rural  communities  in  increasingly  productive 
activuies  extending  beyond  a  subsistence  level,  and  including  the  resolution 
of  large-scale  seasonal  or  other  underemployment. 

The  organization  of  society  to  provide  flexibility  in  human  relationships  is 
widely  stipulated  as  an  essential  element  in  development,  whether  it  be  to 
effect  the  adjustments  required  in  order  that  rural  communities  can  move 
away  from  the  restrictive  decision-making  process  of  traditional  (aivl  con- 
servative) authority,  or  to  develop  a  sense  of  belonging  among  the  many 
new  agglomerations  of  industrial  workers.  The  point  is  developed  by 
McClelland.*  . .  coming  to  value  the  opinion  of  the  "generalized  other"  as  it 
is  reflected  in  the  mass  media,  tends  to  promote  the  shift  of  one's  loyalties 
away  from  traditionalistic  norms  which  in  many  backward  countries  impede 
rapid  development.  If  a  mm  is  bound  by  a  caste  system,  or  by  a  near  ex- 
clusive loyalty  to  his  kin  group,  or  to  a  set  of  other-worldly  religious  goals, 
he  is  likely  to  act  in  "maladaptive"  ways  so  far  as  generalized  economic  goals 
are  concerned. .  . .  What  t!ic  data  suggest  is  that  those  countries  will  develop 
most  rapidly  which  succeed  in  getting  such  people  to  pay  attention  to  new 
norms  dramatized  in  the  newspapers,  in  local  political  party  meetings,  or  on 
the  radio.'  As  an  instance  of  a  traditional  norm  outliving  its  functional 
effectiveness,  McClelland  cites  the  example  of  land  fragmentation  by  in- 
heritance, which  in  the  past  may  have  served  to  avoid  dissension  and,  in 

1.  J.  K.  Galbrailh,  Economic  Development  in  Perspective,  p.  9  (Cambridge,  Ntas- 
sachuscils,  Harvard  Univcrsiiy  Press,  1963). 

2.  D.  C.  McClelland,  The  Achieving  Society,  p.  193  (Princeton,  New  Jersey,  D.  Van 
Nostrand,  1961). 
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difficult  times,  to  keep  the  family  together,  but  which  now  is  wasteful  and 
inimical  to  modern  methods  of  cultivation.* 

The  danger  of  developing  a  series  of  functional  r'^lationships  based  upon 
specific  mutual  needs  is  that  no  new  social  structure  may  be  established  to 
replace  the  traditional  one.  McClelland  here  considers  that  the  'generalized 
other*,  i.e.,  public  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  mass  media  of  communica- 
tion, can  serve  as  a  major  form  of  social  control,  and  even  assist,  in  the 
ecoDJmic  sphere,  in  the  creation  of  a  'market  molality'.  On  this  hypothesis 
(he  :tigni/icance  of  the  mass  media  rests  not  only  m  expressing  and  circulat- 
ing^ public  opinion,  but  also  in  assisting  to  form  it — the  creed,  for  example, 
of  Sir  John  Reith  in  the  early  days  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation — 
and  is  clearly  a  field  both  for  research  and  teaching  in  higher  education. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  situation  which  the  anthropologist  will  be 
quick  to  point  out.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  tamper  with  the  bases  of  an 
established  society.  Social  authority  and  discipline  are  just  as  necessary  to 
economic  progress  as  a  flexible  society,  particularly  in  nations  which  are 
suffering  from  the  withdrawal  of  colonial  authority  and  some  breakdown  of 
cohesivi'.  social  values.'  At  this  stage  a  conflict  is  likely  to  develop  between 
political  concepts  of  equality  and  the  discipline  needed  to  promote  priorities 
in  economic  growth,  and  it  is  here  that  the  global  controversy  between  the 
right  of  access  to  higher  education  and  the  necessity  to  limit  numbers  in 
order  to  provide  high  quality  and  intensive  training  makes  itself  felt.  Few  of 
the  new  governments  are  in  a  strong  enough  position  to  advance  the  argu- 
ment that  at  this  stage  of  development  the  needs  of  the  developing  country 
require  the  sacrifice  of  quantity  to  quality  in  higher  education,  yet  with 
limited  resources  there  is  no  escape  from  the  necessity  of  determining  on 
one  policy  or  the  other. 

Social  change  in  the  region  is  reflected  in  the  social  mobility  implied  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  'upward  mobility*  through  the  education  system, 
the  source  from  which  the  personnel  of  government,  the  political  parties,  the 
professions,  the  business  organizations,  the  services  and  the  trade  unions  find 
their  key  personnel.  In  a  lower  strata  the  movement  from  the  rural  to  urban 
areas  has  certainly  resulted  in  mobility,  but  possibly  in  a  horizontal  plane 
and  there  may  be  traces  in  the  countryside  of  a  'downward  mobility*  among 
those  who  are  unable  to  accept  or  stand  the  pace  of  agriculturri  development. 
'Collective  mobility*,  a  shift  in  the  position  of  an  entire  stratum,  is  less  easy 
to  discern.*  It  is  possible  that  mobility  directly  linked  with  economic  status 

1.  But  sec  note  on  C.  S.  Bclshavv's  views  on  p.  204  of  this  chapter. 

2.  Professor  Hla  Myint  has  coniributed  a  paper.  Social  Flexibility,  Social  Discipline 
and  Economic  Growth,  on  this  point  to  the  Unesco  Expert  Working  Group  at 
Kyrenia.  The  twenty  working  papers  of  that  meeting  are  all,  of  course,  relevant 
in  some  measure  to  the  point  under  discussion. 

3.  A  curious  example  is  afforded  by  the  scafToId-crectors  of  Hong  Kong,  whose  social 
as  well  as  economic  advance  may  be  contrasted  with  the  decline  of  the  thatchers 
of  East  Angfia  in  England. 
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is  more  marked  in  societies  where  there  is  no  aristocracy  of  birth;  neverthe- 
less in  most  countries  an  academic  context  to  an  occupation  gives  it  a  social 
status  unrelated  to  its  economic  significance,  a  factor  which  may  well  have 
accounted  for  the  recruitment  difficulties — before  Robbins — of  the  English 
colleges  of  advanced  technology.  The  economic  prospects  for  their  graduates 
appeared  to  be  much  more  attractive  than  for  those  of  more  academic 
disciplines,  but  many  potential  candidates  nevertheless  preferred  the  prestige 
of  a  'real*  university,  even  if  built  of  redbrick.  The  relationship  between 
social  mobility  and  the  universities  is  a  close  one,^  However,  throughout  the 
region,  social  organization  is  moving — largely  through  the  channels  of  educa- 
tion— from  a  basis  of  adscription  through  the  accident  of  birth  to  a  status 
conferred  by  achievement  and  based  upon  skills  and  competence — a  com- 
bination of  ability  and  educational  attainment.  The  initial  social  order  derived 
from  the  largely  Indian-administered  empires  and  States  bordering  the  South 
China  Sea,  in  which  an  aristocratic  elite  in  the  few  but  concentrated  cities 
controlled  and  subsisted  upon  the  labours  of  a  large  rural  population  of  low 
status.  In  this  hierarchy,  Hindu  conceived,  the  merchant  class,  despite  its 
wealth  and  economic  expertise,  held  a  social  rank  inferior  certainly  to  the 
administrator  and  warrior  and  perb^.ps  often  also  to  the  vaisayas,^  the 
farmers,  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  this  situation  does  not  account  for  the 
fact  that  even  now  in  a  society  basing  itself  more  and  more  upon  achieve- 
ment, the  tendency  is  still  to  seek  mobility  elsewhere  than  through  the  open- 
ings in  industry  and  commerce  that  the  growth  of  the  economy  demands. 

Education  is  certainly  not  the  sole  factor  in  social  mobility — ability  and 
motivation  are  essential  elements — but  it  opens  up  the  major  avenue  of  social 
advancement   for  the   underprivileged   section   of  society.  Nevertheless, 

1,  This  theme  is  treated  more  fully  in  a  paper  by  S.  M.  Lipset  prepared  for  the  Uncsco 
Expert  Working  Group.  See  notes  on  pages  204  and  208. 

2.  The  illustration,  an  illuminating  one,  is  taken  from  a  paper  by  B.  F.  Hoselit2, 
another  of  the  presentations  to  the  Unesco  Working  Group  on  Social  Prerequisites 
to  Economic  Growth,  Hosclitz  cites  the  authority  of  T.  W.  Rhys^Davids'  Buddhist 
India  (first  published  in  I.or  N  i903) — perhaps  not  the  happiest  source  for  an 
evaluative  interpretation  of  Hmdu  society  in  what  appear  to  be  the  eighth  and 
seventh  centuries  B.C.  W.  W,  Hunter,  The  Indian  Empire  (London,  Trilbner  and  Co. 
1886)  somewhat  confuses  the  issue,  since  there  it  is  stated  that  the  vaisayas  were 
in  ancient  time  the  tillers  of  the  soil  but  that  *they  have  abandoned  this  laborious 
occupation  ...  and  arc  now  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  InJia'  (p.  196).  On  the 
other  hand,  A.  C.  Mayer,  Caste  and  Kinship  in  Central  India  (London,  Routledge 
and  Kegan  Paul,  1960),  quotes  the  proverb  'highest  is  agriculture,  in  the  middle  is 
trade,  next  is  service,  most  worthless  is  begging'.  He  also  states  (p,  75):  'Both  ♦he 
trader  and  the  craftsman  depend  on  farmers  for  their  livelihood  and  so,  say  the 
latter,  their  work  is  inferior.'  Van  Leur,  Indonesian  Trade  and  Society  (The  Hague, 
1955;  p.  98),  denying  that  the  traders  were  the  'supreme  disseminators*  of  Hindu 
culture,  places  Hindu  traders  'in  the  lower  social  group',  though  in  a  footnote  he 
later  distinguishes  between  the  small  but  wealthy  merchant  patriciate  of  the  cities 
and  the  great  majority  of  traders.  Were  it  not  for  the  appositeness  of  a  parallel 
specifically  drawn  from  the  region  it  might  have  been  preferable  to  have  restricted 
the  illustration  to  an  impeccable  reference  to  the  position  of  Japanese  merchants 
under  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate. 
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whilst  economically  the  direction  of  the  shift — both  at  the  sub-professional 
and  professional  level— should  be  toward  the  occupations  of  engineering  in 
all  its  forms,  teaching,  social  sciences  and  the  various  commercial  fields,  the 
tendency  is  still  to  opt  for  the  traditional  and  more  lucrative  fields  of  law  and 
medicine,  or  the  socially  acceptable  and  secure  fields  of  government  service 
where  prestige  rather  than  profit  is  the  incentive  to  recruitment, 

Thus  the  goal  of  the  mobile  student  is  still  likely  to  be  a  traditional  one, 
and  the  assets  of  an  enlarged  pool  of  high-level  manpower  tend  to  be 
squandered  on  occupations  which  are  not  adding  to  economic  productivity — 
a  situation  which  is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  nrolment  opportunities  in  the 
arts  and  social  sciences  are  generally  wider  than  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical fields  in  terms  of  admission  requirements,  part-time  study,  length  of 
course  and,  in  some  cases,  lower  standards  of  performance.  In  Indonesia, 
where  the  need  for  the  development  of  abundant  skilled  resources  is  desperate, 
'what  is  wanted  through  education  is  prestigious  position  in  public  ad- 
ministration'.* An  inquiry  in  the  Philippines  among  high-school  seniors  gave 
the  following  careers  in  order  of  preference:  medicine,  commerce,  teaching, 
government  service.^  A  Burmese  view  of  the  situation  in  the  region  as  a 
whole  corroborates  these  views;  'the  main  motive  of  the  parents  who  send 
their  children  to  the  schools  and  of  the  students  who  crowd  into  the  uni- 
versities is  to  obtain  well-paid  (preferably  official)  jobs  after  graduation'.^ 

Despite  Dr.  Hla  Myint's  hopeful  qualification  of  'well-paid',  after  all  not  an 
unreasonable  incentive  towards  meeting  the  considerable  cost  of  a  higher 
education,  it  seems  that  on  the  whole  the  aura  of  the  post  is  more  important 
than  the  actual  financial  reward,  as  Solosoemardjan  (op.  cit,,  p,  374) 
discovered  in  Indonesia  where  the  clear  financial  advantages  of  technical 
education  offered  little  incentive  to  those  seeking  government  jobs. 

The  situation  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  reference  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion at  the  third  level.  At  one  time,  despite  the  almost  totally  rural  nature  of 
the  economy,  one  of  the  African  universities  had  fewer  students  than  faculty 
members  in  its  school  of  agriculture.  The  Indian  Council  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research*  reported  in  1963  that  of  2,600  agricultural  scientists. 
90  per  cent  were  in  the  public  sector,  less  than  1  per  cent  were  engaged  in 
farming  or  farm  management,  and  less  than  3  per  cent  in  practical  farming, 
or  the  food  and  dairy  industries.  Within  the  region  itself,  in  the  Philippines, 
of  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  the  Philippines, 

L  Solosoemardjan,  Special  Changes  in  Jogjakarla  (Ithaca.  Cornell  University  Press, 
1962).  But  it  should  perhaps  be  added  that  most  administrators  supplement  their 
meagre  incomeb  ahrough  a  second  occupation — perhaps  commerce  or  leaching.  This 
double  activity  is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  all  public  offices,  starting  work  at 
around  8  a.m.,  come  to  a  compulsory  closure  not  later  than  2  p.m. 

2.  Castillo,  Occupational  Evaluation  in  the  Philippines,  1962. 

3.  Hla  Myint.  The  universities  of  Southeast  Asia  and  economic  growth*.  Pacific  Affairs, 
Vol.  XXXV.  No.  2,  1962,  p,  122, 

4.  Techniccl  Manpower  Bulletin,  Vol.  V.  No.  10. 
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34  per  cent  were  found  to  be  engaged  in  technical  agricultural  work,  45  per 
cent  in  education,  and  only  8  per  cent  in  actual  farming.^  Again,  'In  Thailand 
a  survey  made  of  125  chemists  of  whom  85  had  foreign  degrees  indicated  that 
slightly  more  than  half  were  serving  as  administrators  in  positions  totally 
removed  from  chemistry.  In  Indonesia  a  study  made  by  the  writer  of  the 
first  900  alumnae  from  all  the  faculties  during  1952-60  from  Gadjah  Mada 
University  showed  that  of  the  85  per  cent  who  entered  government  service, 
some  70  per  cent  were  working  as  administrators  in  fields  in  which  45  per 
cent  of  these  graduates  had  not  received  training.'^ 

A  striking  result  of  this  i^^eneral  attitute  is  to  be  found  in  the  regional  role 
of  the  middle  class,  which  normally  occupies  an  anomalous  and  not  very 
significant  position  in  largely  adscriptive  societies.  In  a  society  in  which  a 
small  elite  controls  a  large  agricultural  population  of  lov  social  status  the 
position  of  a  middle  class  attained  by  educational  attainment  and  economic 
performance  may  be  precarious,  but  in  the  circumstances  that  have  been  out- 
lined it  becomes  the  first  and  most  obvious  source  of  supply  for  the 
production  of  all  those  occupations  scorned  or  avoided  by  the  socially  estab- 
lished and  socially  mobile,  the  entrepreneurs,  the  managers,  the  technocracy 
and  the  technicians.  The  frustration  of  this  class  which,  despite  achievement 
and  wealth,  seldom  reaches  political  leadership  or  high  social  status  is  a 
factor  of  considerable  significance  when  it  is  appreciated  that  in  the  cities  of 
Thailand,  Malaysia*  and  Indonesia,  the  stratum  is  large,  growing,  very 
wealthy,  and  dominated  by  the  Chinese. 

Clearly  the  universities  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  whole  area 
of  social  mobility  and  the  flow  of  graduates  into  those  sectors  where  trained 
manpower  is  most  needed.  There  is  little  evidence  that  salary  incentives  are 
likely  to  exercise  a  major  influence  on  occupational  choice,  and  in  any  case 
such  a  policy  might  well  snowball  in  terms  of  occupations  not  so  favoured. 
The  sound  organization  and  high  quality  of  teaching  and  equipment  in  the 
unpopular  subjects  in  the  universities,  together  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
vocational  guidance  in  tho.  secondary  schools,  are  likely  to  have  an  efiect 
which  would  at  least  contribute  to  the  effort  which  will  have  to  be  made  by 
politicians  and  the  social  eljte  if  the  optimum  use  is  to  be  made  of  human 
resources  trained  at  considerable  expense  to  the  country,  which  is,  after  all, 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  return  on  its  investments. 

THE  CHANGING  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

The  poHtical  emancipation  of  women  in  South-East  Asia  is  a  constitutional 

1.  S.  Roxas,  *Investment  in  education:  the  Philippines  experience*,  Philippines  Economy. 
Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  32-9. 

2.  J.  Fischer,  Minerva,  Vol.  li,  No.  1,  Autumn  1963,  p,  52. 

3.  Singapore,  of  course,  has  to  be,  from  the  nature  of  its  population,  excepted  from 
this  generalization. 
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fact,  their  social  freedom  is  broadening  fast,  their  access  to  educational 
opportunities  is  now  largely  a  matter  of  logistics  rather  than  principle. 

This  social  phenomenon  is  sometimes  overlooked  in  educational  planning 
operations:  housework  and  the  production  of  children  are  not  regarded  as 
economic  activities,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  interpret  the  term  'manpower' 
too  literally.  The  free  and  equal  access  of  women  to  education  is  both  a  right 
and  a  political  necessity,  and  no  quantitative  exercise  in  planning  can  afford 
to  calculate  enrolments  and  the  supply  of  'places'  without  an  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  for  educating  girls  as  well  as  boys,  women  as  well  as  men. 

The  West  tends  to  have  a  curiously  distorted  view  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual position  of  women  in  the  East,  based  more  upon  romantic  fiction  and 
the  film  than  upon  appreciation  of  the  significance  and  eminence  of 
Mrs.  Pandit  or  Mrs.  Bandaranaike,  or  the  history  of  the  Perikatan  Perempuan 
Indonesia,^  itself  based  on  the  formidable  All-India  Women's  Conference, 
perhaps  the  most  potent  single  body  for  social  reform  that  the  world  has 
known. 

In  fact,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  region  women  have  the  right  to  vote  in 
national  elections,  and  indeed  to  be  eligible  for  election  0;^  equal  terms  with 
men.  Thailand  was  the  first  South-East  Asian  country  to  establish  this  prin- 
ciple in  1932,  closely  foUowe  l  by  Burma  and  the  Philippines  in  1935- -the 
other  countries  established  this  right  as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  independence. 

This  major  constitutional  achievement  has  been  based  upon  a  twofold 
process:  (a)  a  more  hunanistic  approach  to  the  social  conventions  which  have 
traditionally  hampered  the  social  emancipation  of  women  in  the  East  (though 
in  this  mrater  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
predominantly  Christian  Philippines  and  the  Buddhist  countries  of  Burma, 
Thailand  and  Indo-China  and  on  the  other  the  Moslem  territories  of  Malaya 
and  Indonesia);  and  (b)  th^  growing  provision  of  educational  facilities  for 
girls,  which  owed  much  to  the  concepts  and  devotion  of  missionaries  from  the 
West,  and  from  the  Western  approach  to  the  same  problem,  which  slightly 
preceded  similar  movements  in  the  East. 

The  process  is  of  course  by  no  means  complete.  In  all  the  countries  of  the 
region*  there  coexist  enlightened  and  traditional  views  on  the  role  of  women 
in  society.  As  might  be  expected  this  cop*?:,  is  most  marked  in  Moslem  com- 
munities where  customs  such  as  tai  Jv  irce  by  the  thrice  repealed  oral 
declaration  of  the  husband  before  witne^i'^  or  the  seclusion  of  purdah,  are 
not  extinct  and  in  Indonesia  have  long  been  the  subject  of  attack  by  the 
Women's  Congress. 

The  social  code  in  the  Buddhist  countries  is  much  more  relaxed:  the  nun 
holds  a  recognized  rank  in  the  Buddhist  hierarchy — albeit  the  lowest — and  a 

1.  Indonesian  Women's  Congress. 

2.  Here  again  the  full  generalization  is  dangerous:  Bumia  has  always  allotted  an  equal 
status  to  men  and  women. 
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great  deal  of  petty  trading  and  marketing  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of 
women.  No  major  organized  attempts  to  form  women's  movements  have 
been  made  in  these  countries. 

This  process  has  been  assisted  by  a  number  of  other  factors.  The  develop- 
ment of  Western  conj;epts  of  the  practice  of  medicine  has  influenced  the 
position  of  women  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  advent  of  family  planning  has 
relieved  many  of  them  from  an  almost  continuous  pregnancy  from  the  age 
of  1 5.  There  is  no  longer  the  same  ever-present  fear  that  babies  are  more  likely 
to  die  than  to  live,  with  the  possible  outcome  of  ruined  marriages  and  lack 
of  support  in  old  age.  Moreover,  modern  medicine  has  created  a  wide  range 
of  opportunities  for  the  appropriate  employment  of  women  as  doctors,  nurses, 
midwives,  pharmacists,  technologists,  therapists,  social  workers  in  health  and 
nutrition,  and  administrators.  Nevertheless  in  Thailand  the  Government  has 
thought  it  wise  to  restrict  the  admission  of  women  to  medicine  and  teacher 
training  to  35  per  cent  of  the  total  entrj' — not  because  of  quality — but  because 
women  are  still  unwilling  to  serve  wherever  required,  and  the  wastage  rate 
is  much  higher  than  in  the  case  of  men. 

Other  factors  in  the  situation  have  been  the  broadening  of  women's  hori- 
zons by  increasing  opportunities  for  travel,  and  freedom  to  accept  these  op- 
portunities (always  available  in  Thailand  and  Burma) — the  country  bus  has 
played  an  important  part  here — and  by  modem  means  of  mass  communica- 
tion, particularly  the  cinema,  and  now  television.  The  growing  process  of 
urbanization  has  also  contributed,  with  its  relief  from  the  eternal  physical 
demands  of  rural  life,  and  by  affording  the  opportunity  for  various  forms  of 
employment  in  transport  and  building,  and  in  light  industry. 

In  the  slow  development  of  literacy  within  the  region,  the  men  have  always 
been  ahead,  through  the  wider  range  of  educational  opportunity  afforded 
them  in  the  past,  and,  save  in  the  Philippines,  the  number  of  illiterate  women 
remains  distressingly  high — 94.7  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Cambodia. 

That  the  situation  is  quite  rapidly  adjusting  itself  is  shown  by  Table  42 
giving  the  percentage  of  women  teaching,  and  girls  being  taught,  at  the  three 
educational  levels  in  1950  and  1961.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Philippines  is 
employing  more  women  teachers  than  men  at  both  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  general  levels,  Singapore  at  the  primary  level.  The  figures  show  a 
marked  tendency  to  relative  equilibrium  in  primary  education  for  both  sexes, 
and  a  growing  proportion  of  girls  in  secondary  education,  though  the  ratio 
of  women  staff  is  still  not  as  high  as  might  have  been  expected,  save  in 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  The  figures  for  vocational  education  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  where  there  is  vocational  education  for  girls  it  is  still  of 
the  traditional  one-sex  variety  such  as  weaving  or  needlework,  since  there  is 
a  close  correspondence  between  the  percentages  of  women  teachers  and  girl 
students:  in  the  case  of  teacher  training,  this  will  be  expected.  The  growing 
opportunities  for  girls  in  occupations  such  as  thft  tourist  trade,  wholesale  and 
retail  distribution,  commerce  and  administratior.,  and  in  light  industry  (other 
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than  as  machine  hands)  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  aroused  a  demand  for  voca- 
tional cHiication  of  a  broader  type* 

Table  43  shows  a  reduced  proportion  of  women  students  in  higher  educa- 
tion save,  again,  in  the  Philippines.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  match  these 
figures  with  graduation  figures.  A  study  of  wastage  by  faculty  and  sex,  partic- 
ularly if  supplemented  by  studies  of  graduate  employment  at  five-year  in- 
tervals, would  be  of  considerable  service  to  university  administrators.  In 
Table  43,  omitting  for  the  moment  the  Philippines,  it  is  clear  that  the  least 
popular  of  the  professions  with  women  (or  with  potential  clients?)  is  law, 
followed  by  engineering  and  agriculture.  There  is  nothing  very  unexpected 
about  this.  The  fairly  low  percentage  of  women  teachers  in  natural  sciences  is 
probably  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  teaching  provision  in  the  girls'  second- 
ary schools.*  Numbers  in  the  Philippines  are  overwhelming — though  this 
applies  to  enrolments  rather  than  to  graduates,  who  again  in  many  instances, 
if  graduating  from  a  private  university,  have  to  satisfy  government  require- 
ments before  being  licensed  to  practise  their  profession.  Nevertheless  it  is 
clear  that  teaching  is  a  major  vocation  for  women  in  the  Philippines.  The 
fine  arts  loading  is  probably  due  to  the  reputation  of  the  Philippine  Women's 
University,  with  its  specialization  in  folk-dance  and  its  touring  group,  the 
Bayanihan.  Medicine  includes  degree  or  diploma  courses  in  nursing,  mid- 
wifery, pharmacy,  physiotherapy,  public  health  and  similar  services,  which 
accounts  for  its  heavy  female  enrolment. 

Within  the  region  the  enrolment  ot  women  in  schools  of  agriculture  is 
negligible,  save  again  in  the  Philippines,  v/here  teaching  courses  in  agri- 
cultural extension  with  a  strong  home  economics  background — home  eco- 
nomics is  normally,  in  the  table  under  reference,  grou  icd  among  the  social 
sciences — account  for  the  large  number  of  students  enrolled.  It  appears  that 
there  is  still  a  source  of  employment  here,  in  extension  services  and  laboratory 
work  as  well  as  teaching,  which  is  yet  untapped,  as  well  as  unsought,  in  the 
rest  of  the  region. 

It  is  evident  that  the  growing  significance  of  the  education  of  women 
revealed  by  these  tables  is  a  trend  which  is  of  vital  importance  in  educational 
planning  at  any  level,  whether  education  is  seen  as  a  contribution  to  the 
mental,  physical  and  spiritual  development  of  one-half  of  the  population  or 
as  a  means  of  diverting  to  productivity  new  sources  of  trained  human  skills. 
In  either  event  higher  education  has  a  major  role  to  play,  whether  in  teaching 
the  techniques  which  will  enable  new  forces  of  labour  to  be  deployed  in 
direct  economic  activity;  in  releasing  skilled  male  personnel  for  tasks  more 
appropriate  to  male  characteristics;  in  providing  the  teachers  to  expand 
women's  education;  or  in  the  social  task  of  educating  public  opinion  to  accept 
and  expect  a  widening  view  of  women's  contribution  to  the  home  and  to  the 
nation.' 

1.  Thailand  is  an  exception. 

2.  This  topic  has  been  explored  exhaustively  in  Women  in  the  New  Asia,  a  symposium 
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Table  43.  Education  at  the  third  level — distribution  of  students  by  branch  of  study 


Humanities 

Education 

Fine  Arts 

Law 

Country 

Year 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M  F 

M 

F 

Burma^ 

1954 

I  597' 

869' 

59 

85 

246 

30 

1958 

3  372^ 

2  210* 

107 

185 

335 

6S 

Cambodia 

1956 

212 

11 

1961 

424 

32 

Vict-Nam 

1961 

2  991 

910 

844 

188 

134  3 

2  530 

23S 

Thailand 

1949* 

45 

308 

73  8 

23  531 

37C 

Indonesia 

1956 

296 

194 

868 

315 

5  292 

1  231 

Malaya 

1950* 

192 

57 

1961' 

356 

200 

Singapore 

1961 

437 

266 

44 

56 

485  17 

243 

5: 

Philippines 

1957 

268 

301 

5  736 

31  936 

648     2  257 

10  780 

154C 

Extracted  from  Unesco  Statistical  Year  Book,  1963^  Table  16. 

1.  University  of  Rangooik  and  associated  colleges  only. 

2.  Social  sciences  included  in  humanities. 

3.  The  figures  for  1961  do  not  distinguish  between  the  sexes. 

4.  Data  for  the  University  of  Malaya  in  Singapore. 


Finally,  as  a  postscript  to  this  section  of  the  chapter,  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate, writing  in  1965,  not  to  refer  to  the  presence  of  women  athletes 
from  the  Philippines  and  Malaysia  in  swimming,  field  and  track  events  at 
the  Tokyo  Olympics.  The  final  achievement  was  not,  perhaps,  outstanding, 
but  the  mere  presence  of  competitors  who  had  achieved  the  rigorous  qualify- 
ing standards  implies  a  wide  background  of  school  and  adolescent  sporting 
activities  for  girls  and  women  in  the  participating  countries. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  A  RURAL  SOCIETY 

Constant  references  have  already  been  made  in  this  report  to  the  problems 
raised  by  the  disparities  existing  between  conditions  of  life  in  the  cities  and 
in  the  hintciland  of  every  country  in  the  region. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Malaya  between  70  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  South-East  Asia  lives  in  what  each  government  describes 
as  a  'rural  ai-ea\  Indeed  Malaya  may  well  be  included  in  this  category  too 
since  there  the  population,  avoiding  the  jungle  areas,  is  only  slightly  more 

edited  by  Barbara  E.  Ward  and  published  by  Unesco  (Paris)  in  1963.  Statistical 
information  is  also  given  in  some  detail  in  Access  of  Girls  and  Women  to  Education 
in  Rural  Areas,  a  global  study  in  Educational  Studies  and  Documents,  No.  51, 
1964,  also  published  by  Unesco. 
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Social 
sciences 


Natural 
sciences 


Eni;ineerinK 


Medicine 


Agriculture 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

3 

2  698 

450 

398 

577 

304 

75 

I 

3  573 

710 

965 

6 

973 

410 

50 

164 

18 

74 

50 

6 

53 

2 

301 

12 

65 

10 

3  167 

451 

225 

1  752 

754 

147 

12 

:  151 

1  062 

615 

384 

468 

8 

436 

376 

302 

1372 

442 

882 

469 

3  148 

97 

3  499 

1  059 

509 

22 

104' 

20* 

388* 

69* 

168 

35 

198 

0 

50 

3 

215 

902 

755 

164 

1  323 

4 

632 

139 

1320 

57  590 

507 

980 

36  048 

2  366 

7316 

17  624 

8  732 

1640 

5.  including  pharmacy. 

6.  Excluding  pharmacy. 

7.  Data  for  the  division  at  Kuala  Lumpur 


-nly. 


concentrated  in  small  townships  and  mining  communities  as  well  as  along 
the  coastal  plains. 

This  situation  and  the  problems  it  engenders  are  not,  of  course,  peculiar 
to  the  region.  Of  the  total  population  of  India,  for  example,  82  per  cent  lives 
in  rural  areas,  of  the  Philippines  86  per  cent,  of  Thailand  88  per  cent,  of 
Senegal  80  per  cent. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  bond  other  than  that  of  sharing  a  new  national 
identity  linking  the  elite  and  the  workers  of  the  metropolis  with  the  peasant 
population  of  the  hills  and  plains  beyond,  yet  each  is  dependent  on  the  other. 
From  the  towns  come  leadership,  law  and  order,  planaing  and  administra- 
tion; from  the  fields  and  the  plantations  come  the  surplus  products  upon 
which  the  economy  is  based,  a  source  of  labour  for  new  industries,  and  a 
slow  but  growing  influx  of  ability  to  supplement  and  invigorate  the  intel- 
ligentsia of  the  larger  cities. 

The  problems  involved  in  this  situation  are  many  and  intricate,  including, 
to  name  only  a  few,  the  illiteracy  of  the  rural  population,  the  difficulty  of  the 
spread  of  services  such  as  health  and  education,  the  development  of  internal 
communications,  the  formation  of  national  opinion,  the  establishment  of  in- 
centives for  more  efficient  cultivation.  Furthermore  all  countries  are  working 
on  the  basis  of  a  dual  economy.  The  urban  and  semi-urban  sectors  are  operat- 
ing on  a  cash  economy  whilst  the  rural  sectors  still  function  largely  on  a 
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non-monetized  self-sustaining  basis,  a  situation  changing  only  slowly  as  ex- 
cess rural  output  finds  its  way  to  cash  markets  and  the  demand  for  basic 
consumer  goods  such  as  clothing,  kerosene  and  bicycles  rises. 

The  often  canvassed  method  of  improving  rural  standards  of  living  by 
*self-help',  whether  by  contributed  labour  on  feeder  roads  or  by  an  'each- 
one-teach-one'  system  of  literacy  campaign,  offers  but  a  limited  answer  to 
the  problems  invol^'ed,  and  the  admirable  policy  of  'planning  from  below' 
requires  more  material  support  in  the  form  of  cement  and  equipment  than 
the  solicitous  but  sometimes  detached  advice  of  a  'village-level  worker'.  Any 
solution  of  the  problem  as  a  whole  may  be  envisaged  as  requiring  a  com- 
bination of  incentives,  skills,  material  and  technical  assistance,  and  ad- 
ministration; but  even  this  is  to  over-simplify  the  combination  of  factors 
involved. ^ 

In  the  fust  place  there  is  the  tenacious  hold  of  custom  and  tradition — the 
conservatism  of  the  farmer  who  does  not  consider  increased  production  an 
adequate  reason  for  changing  his  age-old  practices  and  adopting  the  Japanese 
method  of  rice  planting;  or  the  reluctance  of  small  village  communities  to 
merge  into  the  convenient  but  artificial  groupings  of  new  administrative 
patterns  for  local  government.  There  is  a  traditional  division  of  field  labour 
which  entirely  subordinates  the  educational  calendar  to  the  variations  of  the 
rice  harvest.  There  are  jobs  done  by  men,  and  jobs  done  by  women.  There 
is  a  major  reluctance  to  change  food  habits,  whether  to  prevent  tropical 
anaemia  or  to  save  a  more  valuable  cash  crop  for  marketing. 

The  concept  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
German  o^*  the  Dane — groupings  for  planting  and  harvest,  festivals  and 
ceremonies  are  common  throughout  the  East,  but  always  in  a  traditional 
pattern  working  within  a  limited  range.  The  evolution  to  the  marketing  co- 
operative is  simple  in  theory  but  extremely  difficult  in  practice,  and  the 
elementary  book-keeping  operations  involved  have  proved  too  much  for 
many  a  promising  young  farmers'  group  and  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  their 
unhappy  secretaries.* 

In  the  Buddhist  countries  the  acquisition  of  merit  is  an  individual  matter, 
and  communal  planning  for  the  future  has  little  part  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
village  temple.  Matters  of  life  and  death  are  accepted  without  reference  to 
hygiene  and  medicine.  Social  security  is  established  by  the  family,  not  by  a 
government  agency. 

The  position  is  no  simpler  with  the  material  aspects  of  life.  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  development  of  a  rural  community  is  no  more  than  the 
technical  application  of  policies  devised  in  the  various  ministries  of  govern- 
ment. This  could  be,  but  the  result  of  such  application  is  too  frequently  an 
ineffectual  process:  either  the  impact  is  so  remote  through  distance,  inertia, 
lack  of  funds  or  failures  of  organization  as  to  be  negligible,  or  it  tends,  under 

1.  pace  Bclshaw — footnote  on  p.  204. 
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an  ambitious  administration  or  a  wave  of  energy  from  ihe  centre,  to  erupt 
in  spasms  of  intense  but  short-lived  activity. 

Another  difiiculty  lies  in  the  seemingly  innocent  phrase  'various  ministries 
of  government'.  Spheres  of  influence  ove-  lap.  Even  in  India  the  process  of 
community  development  did  not  include,  iinancially  and  administratively,  the 
'social  education*  policy  of  the  education  authority,  and  it  is  still  possible  to 
find  many  a  rural  high  school  with  an  agricultural  stream  which  has  never 
been  visited  by  the  block  development  offieer.  The  process  is  sometimes  con- 
trolled by  a  committee  at  cabinet  level,  as  in  Thailand;  sometimes  by  an 
ad  hoc  department,  as  in  Malaya,  sometimes  through  the  prime  minister's 
office,  as  in  Viet-Nam,  Always  there  loom  two  major  vested  interests,  the 
provincial  governor,  or  whatever  official  may  represent  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior/Home  Affairs;  and  the  specialized  interests  of  the  technical  min- 
istries; Health,  Education,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Labour — and  behind 
them  the  supporting  international  agencies,  governmental  and  non-govern- 
mental including  the  Colombo  Plan  experts  and  the  technical  divisic  of 
the  bilateral  aid  organizations.  AH  are  pledged  to  co*operation — all  by  irain- 


Tadle  44.  Initiation  and  approximate  coverage  o:  rural  community  develop- 
ment programmes  by  1959 


Year  programme 
iiartcd 


Country 


Populatirn 
(millicm) 


ViIIai{c« 
(thnu\aods) 


Prrccntage  ot 
total  v(Uat{es 
covered 


1948:1955       Burma  (mass  education):       1.7  IJ  6.0 


Payagy  piioi  community 
development  project 


1955' 

Thailand 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

1959 

Cambodia 

0.2 

0.3 

3.0 

1958 

Laos 

0.25 

1.0 

10.0 

1957 

Vicl-Nam 

8.0 

2.V 

100' 

1958 

Malaya 

0.04 

0.15 

1.3 

1956 

Indonesia 

8.0 

4.0 

8.0 

1956 

Philippines 

4.0 

5.0 

20 

Source:  extracted  from  Community  Development  and  Economic  Development  (Bangkok, 
United  Nations,  i960). 

1.  The  source  gives  1958:  the  Thai  Unesco  Fundamental  Education  Training  Centre, 
however,  was  established  in  1955. 

2.  Re-groupcd  hamlets. 

3.  The  result  of  control  by  'civic  action  agents*  working  to  promote  political  security 
and  civic  education.  I'he  system  later  collapsed  under  the  stress  of  polilical  and 
military  events. 
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ing  and  experience  expect  to  receive  co-operation  spontaneously  rather  than 
have  to  generate  and  nurture  it. 

The  villager,  individually  or  collectively,  prefers  the  familiar,  and  though 
he  can  be  stimulated  to  quick  bursts  of  energy,  il  is  the  most  difficult  task 
imaginable  to  sustain  a  steady  drive  toward  development.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  somewhat  evangelistic  approach  of  some  community  develop- 
ment workers,  anxious  to  *show  results',  and  taught  that  a  quick  concrete 
return  from  initial  projects  is  tae  first  stage  in  establishing  themselves,  is  to 
blame  for  this  lack  of  steady  effort.  The  immemorial  rhythm  of  country  life, 
whether  in  the  paddies,  the  pastures,  or  the  plantations,  has  a  hidden 
dynamism  that  must  be  slowly  nursed  to  generate  its  own  momentum. 

Into  this  delicate  situation  governments  have  plunged  with  multi-purpose 
workers,  development  teams,  mobile  cinemas,  literacy  campaigns,  extension 
services,  land  settlement  schemes  and  co-operatives.  But  . .  the  pattern  of 
living  in  rural  communities  is  not  neatly  compartmentalized  into  education, 
health,  co-operatives,  agricultural  extension,  village  crafts  and  home  eco- 
nomics, with  village  meetings  every  evening.  It  is  a  closely  integrated,  tradi- 
tionally developed  design  for  living  in  which  almost  every  inhabitant  is  a 
multi-purpose  worker,  in  which  the  children  from  school  also  tend  the  live- 
stock, look  after  the  babies  and  carry  the  water,  in  which  the  teacher  too 
cultivates  his  food  gardens  (sometimes,  perhaps,  under  the  guise  of  agri- 
cultural education),  in  which  the  priest  may  also  be  the  doctor,  and  the 
energetic  young  headman,  recently  elected,  be  in  actual  fact  a  neat  cover  for 
the  group  of  elders,  secluded  from  oflicial  contacts,  who  run  the  village  and 
its  afTairs  from  the  shade  of  a  near-by  mango  tree.  If  the  machinery  of  educa- 
lion,  in  and  out  of  school,  can  co-operate  in  this  elaborate  pattern;  if  the 
village  can  be  persuaded  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  its  school  and 
to  send  some  of  its  children  to  the  secondary  school;  if  the  educational  unit 
is  seen  as  the  family  rather  than  the  child;  if  the  new  co-operative  is  not  set 
up  long  before  the  bridge  to  carry  the  feeder  road  has  been  constructed;  if 
the  campaigns  for  afforestation,  new  school  building,  a  clinic,  more  roading, 
better  sanitation,  cleaner  house-plots,  home  gardens,  Brahma  bulls,  weaving, 
the  4-If  Club,  a  revival  of  traditional  dancing,  co-operative  marketing,  the 
dic^inu  of  deep  wells  (all,  of  course,  heralded  by  visits  of  experts  armed  wilh 
questionnaires  and  cameras) — if  these  are  merged  with  the  village  pattern 
as  an  extension  of  its  past  and  a  development  of  its  present,  then  education 
will  at  last  have  taken  strong  root  in  the  soil  of  the  country,  inster^d  of  super- 
imposing upon  it  a  little  comprehended  and  urban  system  whose  effect  is 
likely  to  be  as  ephemeral  as  the  careers  of  those  to  whose  prestige  its  isolated 
institutions  will  have  been  occasionally  erected.'* 

The  picture  is  perhaps  etched  too  deeply,  but  it  is  dilTicuh  to  trace  any 

I.  H.  Haydcn,  Decentralization  for  National  and  Local  Government,  Annex  If,  p.  IK- 
IS  (New  York,  United  Nations,  1962). 
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basic  developments  in  operational  methods,  techniques  and  organization 
since  the  days  when  Unesco  first  started  its  campaigns  of  fundamental  educa- 
tion in  1948.  The  terminology  has  been  more  subject  to  change  than  the 
practice. 

Into  this  imbroglio,  which  has  been  described  at  considerable  length  in 
view  of  the  significance  of  the  rural  situation  in  the  development  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  this  report  now  proposes  the  introduction 
of  yet  another  participant  which  has  so  far  remained  almost  entirely  aloof 
from  the  scene — the  university. 

The  universities,  whether  top  occupied  with  their  own  expansion,  too 
remote  in  their  ivory  towers,  or,  most  likely,  preoccupied  with  their  affairs  in 
the  heart  of  their  respective  urban  centres  (or  at  least  at  only  one  remove, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Malaya,  whose  setting  is  idyllic,  but  whose 
affinity  is  with  Kuala  Lumpur  and  not  with  Perak  or  Kelantan)  have  shown 
little  interest,  save  in  the  case  of  a  few  departments  of  economics,  in  the 
intricate  groups  of  problems  the  countryside  has  to  offer. 

There  are,  however,  signs  that  this  urban  isolationism  is  beginning  to 
break  down,  perhaps  more  .easily  than  in  some  European  countries.  The 
French  students  from  the  Midi,  the  Dordogne,  Brittany  or 'Alsace  flock 
instinctively  to  the  Sorbonne,  to  risk  daily  injury  in  the  crush  to  enter*packed 
lecture  rooms,  despite  the  technical  innovations  of  Nancy,  the  linguistics  and 
the  scenery  of  Besangon,  or  the  architectural  splendours  of  Orleans.  With 
even  greater  alacrity  Thai  students  until  recently  flocked  to  Bangkok — to 
Chulalongkorn, .  Thammasat  or  Kasetsart — and  once  there  it  proved  very 
difficult  to  extract  and  return  them  to  the  countryside  to  offer  some  service 
by  way  of  repayment  for  the  cost  of  a  university  education.  Now  the  two  new 
Thai  universities  have  been  established  almost  as  remotely  from  Bangkok 
f]S  possible,  at  Chiengmai  in  the  north-west,  and  at  Khonkaen  in  the  north- 
east. At  Khonkaen  in  particular  the  university  has  been  specifically  designed 
to  develop  both  the  region's  agriculture  and  its  agriculture-based  industrial 
development.^  Similarly,  Indonesia  is  proceeding  with  the  strengthening  and 
consolidation  of  the  State  universities  spread  through  the  archipelago,  and 
the  second  Philippine  State  university  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Mindanao 
—scarcely  a  metropolitan  setting  despite  its  site  in  Marawi  City. 

The  essence  of  the  situation,  however,  is  that  the  universities  are  in  a 
unique  position,  with  their  potential  for  the  organization  of  interdisciplinary 
research,  to  undertake  the  studies  which  have  been  lacking  in  every  approach 
to  community  development  viewed  in  its  widest  sense  as  a  social  and  tech- 
nical operation  with  an  immense  number  of  intricately  connected  facets.^ 


1.  Basic  details  are  given  in  the  Thai  country  profile  in  Volume  II  of  this  study. 

2.  The  point  is  developed  at  length  in  Chapter  8,  p.  274-82. 
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THE  NATIONAL  IMAGE 

In  assessing  the  contribution  of  education  to  social  development  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  general  demand  for  increased  educational  provision, 
the  question  of  social  mobility,  the  spread  of  educational  facilities  among 
women,  and  the  relationship  between  education  and  rural  development. 

There  remain  the  political  and  cultural  aspects  of  development,  and  the 
need  to  establish  or  consolidate,  not  only  in  the  wake  of  recent  independence, 
but  also  in  the  face  of  rapid  modernization  and  internal  strains,  both  a  national 
image  for  exhibition  on  the  international  scene,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
sense  of  belonging  and  common  purpose  among  the  people  of  the  country 
itself,  however  heterogeneous  their  composition  and  their  objectives. 

In  this  field  of  activity,  much  lies  outside  the  scope  of  education.  The  policy 
of  individual  countries  is  largely  a  matter,  at  the  moment,  of  leadership,  and 
the  personalities  of  the  leaders  of  the  independence  parties  have  played  an 
overwhelming  part  in  making  the  world  conscious  of  newly  emerging  forces. 

Nevertheless,  neither  the  external  nor  the  internal  affairs  of  an  emerging 
country  can  be  conducted  perpetually  from  the  summit,  and  the  creation  of 
a  national  civil  service  to  replace  the  machinery  of  colonial  government,  and 
the  substitution  of  indigenous  for  colonial  professionals  and  technicians,  has 
cast  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  exiguous, existing  sources  of  manpower  at  the 
highest  level:  Further,  the  establishment  of  a  diplomatic  corps,  and  the 
recruitment  of  missions  of  high  standing  and  competence  to  attend  the 
perpetual  international  conferences  and  seminars  which  appear  to  be  an 
inevitable  element  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  a  nuclear  age,  have  further 
depleted  these  resources.  However,  the  calibre  of  these  missions,  to  individual 
countries,  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies,  to  regional 
bodies,  and  to  political  groupings,  is  of  paramount  importance  in  conveying 
an  impression  of  the  strength  of  purpose  and  capacity  of  the  nation  thus 
represented. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  deputies  of  the  delegates  are  gaining 
what  might  have  been  valuable  experience  somewhat  prematurely,  that  civil 
servants  at  the- third  executive  level  have  also  moved  up,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  calibre  of  staff  who  can  be  spared  for  intensive  but  fairly 
lengthy  training  overseas  is  lower  than  such  training  would  warrant  or  the 
needs  of  the  country  itself  prescribe.  This  does  not  assist  the  process  of  high- 
level  training  abroad. 

Tlie  position  internally  has  been  in  some  cases  eased  by  the  initial  reten- 
tion of  expatriate  professional  of  technical  staff  (not  administrators)  or  their 
substitution  by  similar  staff  with  no  obvious  colonialist  background.  How- 
ever, this  is  clearly  a  temporary  measure,  and  the  results  of  on-the-job 
training  given  by  such  technical  assistance  staff  to  counterpart  colleagues 
do  not  always  appear  to  have  been  very  satisfactory — here  again  is  a  training 
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situation  in  which  specialists  in  research  techniques  might  be  able  to  make 
a  contribution  out  of  all  significance  to  the  effort  involved. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  another  responsibility  lies  fairly  on  the  university,  not 
only  for  the  training  of  recruits  to  the  services  and  professions,  but  for  ad 
/zoc  arrangements  for  in-service  training  for  senior  and  middle-level  execu- 
tives, and  there  is  an  equal  responsibility  on  government  to  provide  adequate 
funds  to  make  the  necessary  staffing  and  accommodation  available.  It  is,  of 
course,  easier  to  undertake  basic  training  than  to  plan  special  courses,  but 
the  question  at  issue  may  well  depend,  not  so  much  on  the  competence  of 
the  university  to  carry  out  this  task  as  on  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
university  and  government,  which  is  perhaps  an  unhappily  wide  term  to 
use  in  this  context,  since  it  may  well  refer  to  the  chief  minister  himself.  At 
all  events  it  is  essential  for  government  to  realize  what  the  university  has  to 
offer,  and  is  capable  of  offering,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  probable 
that  the  initial  approach  might  well  lie  with  the  university. 

J?  the  country's  external  image  is  depicted  by  her  diplomats,  her  delegates, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  by  prestige  symbols  such  as  a  national  airline  or  an 
international  hotel,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  also  an  international 
world  of  scholarship  of  far-reaching  significance,  and  that  the  work  of  a 
scholar,  made  known  through  university  channels,  is  likely  to  convey  an 
image  just  as  successfully  as  the  poise  of  a  diplomat  or  the  persistence  of  a 
delegate. 

Internally,  two  factors  are  important — the  adoption  and  development  of  a 
national  language,  and  the  preservation  of  a  national  culture.  The  two  are,  , 
of  course,  closely  linked.  The  significance  of  language  problems  is  such,  both 
in  the  context  of  the  development  of  a  national  identity,  and  in  the  intimate 
relationship  which  they  bear,  to  higher  education,  that  they  have  been  selected 
for  treatment  in  depth  by  one  of  the  study's  consultants,  Richard  B.  Noss, 
a  summary  of  whose  findings  forms  the  following  chapter  of  this  report. 

THE  CULTURAL  HERITAGE 

Of  the  significance  of  a  nation's  cultural  heritage  and  aspirations  the  Director- 
General  of  Unesco,  M.  Rene  Maheu,  has  said:  'As  for  culture,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  field  of  all.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  regard  culture  as  a 
luxury,  a  mere  adjunct  to  more  fundamental  things.  There  is  nothing  more 
fundamental  than  culture  for  it  is  the  source  from  which  we  draw  the  values 
governing  our  whole  way  of  life.  Those  of  you  who  have  had  contacts  with 
developing  countries  have,  I  am  sure,  been  impressed  by  the  importance 
given  to  culture.  Wherever  I  have  been,  people  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance they  attach  to  culture  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  traditions  of  a 
past  of  which  they  are  proud,  and  of  maintaining  the  spiritual  individuality 
of  their  country,  nation  or  people.  And  finally,  culture  is  what  enables  peoples^ 
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in  developing  countries  to  assimilate  and  to  make  presentKiay  history,  and 
not  merely  submit  to  it. 

'I  will  go  even  further;  the  most  cherishcJ  and  deepest  wish  of  these 
countries  is  to  be  able,  one  day  not  far  distant,  to  make  their  own  contribu- 
tion of  new  values  to  universal  civilization.  At  present,  they  are  engaged  in 
the  highly  complex  process  of  adjusting  their  traditional  values,  which  they 
have  sometimes  forgotten,  to  the  values  of  a  scientific  and  technical  civiliza- 
tion generally  foreign  to  them,  and  which  they  must  assimilate.  It  will  only 
be  when  they  can  make  a  contribution  from  their  own  cultural  values  to 
mankind's  heritage  that  they  will  achieve  the  dignity  of  true  equality,  for  one 
is  not  equal  as  long  as  one  always  receives.'^ 

These  aspirations  have  been  particularly  evident  among  the  emerging 
nations  of  Africa,  and  at  the  Addis  Ababa  Conference  in  1961  two  papers 
on  this  theme  were  submitted.  One,  by  Mr.  J.  Ki-Zeibo,  of  Upper  Volta, 
dealt,  not  unemotionally,  with  the  content  of  education  in  relation  to  African 
cul*.urc:=  the  other,  by  Mr.  Paul  Mercier,  of  the  ficole  Pratique  des  Hautes 
Etudes,  Paris,  is  an  analysis  of  socio-cultural  factors  and  programmes  for  the 
development  of  education.^  (It  is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  both  contri- 
butors on  cultural  matters  are  scholars  trained  in  France.) 

Mr,  J.  Ki-Zerbo  sees  two  problems  facing  education — the  'Africanization' 
or  'de-colonization'  of  its  approach  and  content,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
situation  in  which  a  developing  country  has  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  a  cruelly  limited  time.  In  consolidating  African  values  in  education 
he  finds  that  the  main  subjects  to  be  affected  are  philosophy,  geography  and 
history,  the  arts,  and  languages — 'to  accept  the  death  of  the  Afiican  lan- 
guages would  mean  cultural  suicide'.  He  looks  to  the  education  of  girls 
(scarcely,  one  would  have  thought,  a  traditional  feature  of  African  society) 
to  assist  the  process  of  Africanization  and  to  a  complete  overhaul  of  textbook 
content. 

To  the  Western  tradition  he  still  looks  for  the  production  of  more  'science 
teachers,  engineers,  financial  experts,  economists  etc.',  a  close  contact  be- 
tween technical  education  and  industry,  vocational  guidance,  educational 
planning  and  the  development  of  mass  media  of  communication.  This  pro- 
gramme is  regarded  as  an  orientation  of  the  old  colonial  programme  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  developing  and  diversified  economy. 

The  African  tradition  of  education  he  sees  as  basically  individualistic;  'the 
bush  and  initiation  trained  a  man  for  procreation,  production  and  warfare — 
in  a  word,  for  the  life  of  society'.  This  concept  must  now  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  general  development  programme. 

Mr.  Mercier,  in  a  most  lucidly  reasoned  analysis  of  cultural  factors,  iden* 

I.  In  a  speech  lo  the  Canadian  National  Commission  for  Unesco,  12  March  1965. 
2  Final  Report  of  the  Conference  of  African  Sfaws  on  tfie  Development  of  Education 
'  in  Africa,  Annex  IV,  p.  55-60  (Paris,  Unesco,  1961). 
3.  ibid..  Annex  IV,  p.  81-9. 
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tifies  the  two  elements  of  'the  assertion  of  the  African  character'  and  *niod- 
ernization';  considering  that  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  elements  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  problem.  He  sees  the  internal  significance  of  Africanization 
in  strengthening  the  cohesion  and  unity  of  the  new  country,  and  its  external 
significance  in  establishing  the  country  as  an  equal  partner  in  world-wide 
cultural  exchange,  a  process  to  be  distinguished  from  the  purely  receptive 
role  when  European  culture  dominated  development  in  colonial  territories. 
In  seeking  to  establish  the  balance  that  should  exist  Mr.  Mercier  stresses  the 
need  for  the  reorganization  and  analysis  of  existing  documentation  and  the 
collection  of  field  data,  from  objets  d'art  and  photographs  to  recorded  oral 
history  and  legend.  Then  must  follow  the  adaptation  of  the  fruits  of  research 
in  developing  both  school  curricula  and  also  an  approach  to  the  people  as  a 
whole.  The  process  involves  a  considerable  training  programme  for  research 
workers  and  the  creation  of  ad  hoc  institutions. 

The  particular  involvement  of  the  universities  in  this  process  is  clear,  and 
as  may  be  expected  the  situation  was  examined  with  considerable  care  at  the 
Tananarive  Conference  on  Higher  Education  in  Africa*  which  followed  the 
Addis  Ababa  meeting. 

It  was  there  pointed  out  that  the  Africanization  of  the  content  of  education 
is  a  partial  rather  than  a  wholesale  process — that,  for  example,  an  African 
significance  can  be  given  more  easily  to  history,  geography  or  sociology  (and 
surely  botany  and  medicine  might  well  have  been  added)  than  to  physics, 
mathematics  or  astronomy. 

It  was  further  postulated  that  whilst  evidence  of  the  African  cultural 
heritage  should  be  assembled,  preserved  and  made  known,  it  should  also 
provide  the  basis  for  the  emergence  of  a  living  culture  developing  from  a 
continuous  process  of  creation. 

The  establishment  of  institutes  of  African  culture  within  the  universities 
was  recommended,  as  was  the  creation  of  one  central  clearing  house  and 
documentation  centre  in  Africa  to  service  national  centres  housing  libraries, 
archives  and  museums:  an  active  form  of  co-operation  and  exchange  be- 
tween all  these  centres  was  envisaged.  It  was  also -pointed  out  that  the 
activities  of  these  centres  in  carrying  out  research  in  the  cultural  fields  would 
allow  for  a  fuller  appreciation  of  social-cultural  factors  in  the  implementation 
of  plans  for  economic  and  social  development. 

The  study  of  the  cultural  heritage  should  form  part  of  the  training  of  all 
teachers,  a  basic  element  in  the  propaedeutic  or  first  year  of  all  university 
students,  and  an  important  element  in  university  extramural  studies. 

This  brief  survey  of  recent  African  thinking  on  cultural  matters  is  not 
without  significance  for  colleagues  in  South-East  Asia.  There  arc  also  dif- 
ferences." Africa  is  concerned  to  a  considerable  degree  with  the  re-discovery.. 

1.  The  Development  of  Higher  Education  in  Africa,  Report  of  the  Conference  held 
at  Tananarive,  3-12  September  1962,  p.  51-4  (Paris,  Unesco,  1963). 

2.  Attention  is  directed  to  a  paper  on  The  cultural  forces  in  Asia  and  international 
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of  her  past:  there  are  bends  but  no  breaks  in  the  continutim  of  Asian  history. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  major  cultural  element  in  the  Asian  societies  which 
is  not  predominant  in  most  African  societies— the  cultural  impact  of  the 
great  religions  of  Islam  and  Buddha,  and,  in  the  Philippines,  the  educational 
mission  of  Christianity,  which,  whilst  of  great  contemporary  importance  in 
Africa,  has  not  the  long  history  which  resulted,  for  example,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas  in  1619.  Again,  the  unit  of  African 
society  is  the  tribe,  whether  this  be  reckoned  a  conservative  anachronism  as 
in  Ghana  (which  in  this  matter  is  sc;ircely  clinging  to  custom)  or  the  source 
of  great  animosity  and  rivalry,  as  in  Nigeria  or  Kenya.  The  more  settled  and 
smaller  but  closely  knit  communities  of  many  Asian  villages  have  contributed 
in  their  comparatively  peaceful  though  slow  agrarian  development  to  a 
stability  in  which  custom  and  tradition  have  been  preserved  in  a  way  im- 
possible to  the  wandering  herdsmen  or  the  tribal  warriors  of  the  African 
savannah  and  forest. 

There  is  thus  a  much  wider  spread  of  cultural  consciousness,  whether  this 
is  revealed  in  social  custom,  craftsmanship,  or  art  forms  such  as  the  dance, 
the  puppet  or  shadow  play,  and  music,  whilst  tradition  has  been  treasured 
in  temple  and  mosque  as  well  as  in  the  memory  of  the  ubiquitous  storytellers 
of  the  East. 

It  is  possible  that  the  problem  in  South-East  Asia  is  not  so  much  the 
discovery  and  redifTusion  of  a  lost  heritage  as  the  need  to  work  with  and 
through  the  basic  elements  of  tradition,  adapting  them  A^ithout  violence 
wherever  possible  to  those  demands  of  technological  change  which  offer  a 
rise  in  standards  of  living.  It  does  not  seem  either  wise  or  necessary  that  the 
desire  for  technological  development  should,  under  pressure  of  the  present 
demand  for  rapid  change,  attempt  to  sweep  aside  a  widely  based  and  deeply 
rooted  culture,  The  winds  of  chau/e  should  not  He  given  typhoon  force.  The 
computer  is  designed  for  a  culture  in  which  labour  is  scarce  but  capital  is  in 
plentiful  supply:  the  handloorr.  for  a  culture  in  which  labour  is  plentiful  but 
capital  is  scarce.  It  should  be  possible,  and  the  universities  might  well  point 
the  way,  to  achieve  at  least  an  interim  form  of  compromise  between  the 
ways  of  the  artisan  and  the  technocrat,  between  the  values  of  rural  and  of 
urban  society,  If  such  a  concept  as  an  'institute  of  Asian  culture'  is  acceptable 
to  countries  in  tlic  region,  its  research  might  well  extend  beyond  the  glories, 
and  Ihey  are  many,  of  the  past,  to  building  a  series  of  bridges  between  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future — between  the  village  rnd  the  city,  the  weaver 
and  the  fitter,  the  wecder  of  rice  in  the  paddies  and  the  women  teacher  in 


undersianvling',  by  Takdir  Alisjahbana,  Professor  of  Malay  Studies  in  the  University 
of  Malaya,  included  in  Papers  on  Cultural  Afjairs  and  I nU'r national  Vnderstandins 
(Kuala  l  umpur.  University  of  Malaya  Press,  1965).  This  volume  contains  the 
addresses,  the  report  and  working  pipers  of  the  Asian-American  assembly  held  in 
Kuala  Luinpur  ir  April  1963. 
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school  or  training  college,  and  then  between  these  folk  who  have  known 
change  and  the  rising  generation,  born  in  independence,  who  will  inherit  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  which  that  independence  entails.^ 

Thus  with  this  final  confront;  tion  between  tradition  and  technology  the 
wheel  comes  full  circle,  and  the,  process  of  education  is  seen  as  an  essential 
element  both  of  economic  productivity  and  of  social  and  political  advance 
— the  planner  may  well  calculate  his  priorities,  but  he  neglects  either  aspect 
at  the  peril  of  his  plan. 

However,  comfort  may  perhaps  be  taken  from  the  Fourth  Annual  Cam- 
bridge Conference  on  the  Role  of  Industrialization  in  Development  where  it 
was  suggested  *that  in  the  developing  countries  the  planners  are  becoming 
more  cultural  and  the  educators  and  thinkers  more  economic  in  their  think- 
ing. Perhaps  at  last  the  planning  of  economic  growth  is  to  receive  a  badly 
needed  injection  of  humanism?  And,  perhaps  also,  the  old  cultures  of  Africa 
and  Asia  arc  about  to  receive  a  reinvigorating  injection  of  economic 
viability?'" 


1.  Sec  p.  282-9  for  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  university's  cultural  role, 

2.  Article  in  The  Times  Educational  Supplement,  No.  2,574  of  18  September,  1964. 
p.  407. 
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The  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia,  Tingku  Abdul  Rahman,  speaking  at  the 
University  of  Singapore  on  9  Dece^nber  1964,  is  reported  as  saying  *It  is 
only  right  that  as  a  developing  nation  we  should  want  to  have  a  language  of 
our  own  ...  if  the  national  language  is  not  introduced  our  country  will  be 
devoid  of  a  unified  character  and  personality — as  I  could  put  it,  a  nation 
without  a  soul  and  without  a  life/ 

The  adoption  by  all  the  countries  of  the  region  of  such  a  policy,  a  process 
which  has  already  gone  far  in  Viet-Nam  and  Indonesia,  has  a  double  signifi- 
cance for  higher  education.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  obligation  to  assist  in  the 
propagation  and  development  of  the  national  language;  on  the  other  are  the 
consequences  of  receiving  students  whose  preparation  for  advanced  studies 
has  been  conditioned  by  the  particular  linguistic  situation  of  their  schools,  of 
teaching  in  a  language  which  is  still  in  the  process  of  building  up  a  scientific 
vocabulary  and  is  likely  to  remain  outside  the  flow  of  international  academic 
communication,  and  of  organizing  private  reading  and  conducting  research 
against  the  background  of  a  library  whose  books  and  journals  are  in  unfamiliar 
languages. 

The  actual  situation  in  the  region,  and  the  problems  involved,  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  special  consultant's  study:*  this  chapter  of  the  report  is 

I.  Dr.  Noss'  monograph,  which  forms  part  of  Volume  111  of  this  report,  consists  first 
of  four  general  chapters  and  then  of  eight  detailed  studies  of  the  language  situation 
and  problems  of  each  indivitJual  country.  The  general  chapters  define  the  assump- 
tions on  which  the  arguments  of  the  study  are  based,  set  out  tlie  problems  common 
to  the  region,  describe  current  solutions,  and  predict  the  situation  likely  to  evolve 
within  the  next  fifteen  or  so  years.  Eac^  country  study  deals  with  language  policy, 
its  special  effects  on  education,  the  nature  of  the  native  language,  the  interests  of 
language  policy,  ethnic  groups  and  the  media  of  instruction,  language  courses  and 
their  objectives,  language  teaching  resources,  and  the  effects  of  language  policy 
on  non-language  courses.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  a  monograph  by  R.  B.  Le  Page, 
The  National  iMnguage  Question  (London,  Oxford  University  Pres^,  1964),  a  short 
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abstracted  from  the  general  findings  of  that  study  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
specifically  to  higher  education,  limited  but  somewhat  elastic  terms  of  refer- 
ence since  the  nature  of  earlier  teaching  is  an  essential  element  in  the  lan- 
guage problems  of  the  university. 

Before  proceedmg  with  this  survey,  however,  it  seems  useful,  as  a  form 
of,  condensed  reference,  to  outline  the  present  language  situation  in  the 
countries  of  the  region. 

CURRENT  LANGUAGE  SITUATIONS 

Burma 

Burmese  as  a  native  language  is  spoken  by  possibly  no  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  population.  Other  languages  include  Karen,  Chin,  Kachin,  Shan,  and 
the  Mon  and  Wa  group;  Chinese  languages,  principally  Hokkien  and  Canto- 
nese; and  a  number  of  Indian  languages  of  which  Tamil  and  Telugu  are  the 
most  widely  used. 

English  was  for  long  the  medium  of  all  middle  and  higher  secondary 
education,  and  of  higher  education.  After  1950,  however,  Burmese  was 
adopted  as  the  medium  of  instruction  at  both  primary  and  secondary  levels, 
though  it  is  clear  that  in  some  minority  areas  the  vernacular  is  the  teaching 
medium  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school  and  that  some  private  sec- 
ondary schools,  at  least  until  recently,  used  in  part  one  or  another  of  the 
following  languages  for  instruction:  English,  Chinese,  Tamil  or  Telugu. 
English  is  introduced  as  a  second  language  in  the  middle  school,  and  is  still.  _ 
necessary  for  university  entrance  and  university  work.  As  from  1966,  how- 
ever, matriculation  examinations  will  be  held  entirely  in  Burmese,  except  for 
an  English  language  paper. 

In  higher  education,  courses  in  English  are  still  compulsory  for  the  first 
year  at  the  two  universities  of  arts  and  science,  and  the  first  two  years  at  the 
institutes  of  medicine,  technology  and  economics;  and  more  than  half  the 
courses,  mainly  those  covering  scientific  and  technical  subjects,  are  still  given 
with  English  as  the  main  medium  of  instruction.  Some  technical  courses  are 
also  conducted  in  Russian  with  Burmese  interpretation. 

The  policies  emerging  from  the  1964  Higher  Education  Law  are  not  yet 
clear,  but  it  seems  evident  that  English  is  being  taught  at  the  level  of  higher 
education  to  avoid  penalizing  those  who  were  poorly  taught  in  school.  The 
compulsory  use  of  Burmese  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  desire  to  move 

study  of  the  linguistic  problems  of  newly  independent  States  by  a  former  professor 
of  English  in  the  University  of  Malaya. 

There  are  also  valuable  references  in  T.  H.  Silcock,  Southeast  Asian  University, 
Chapter  V  (Durham,  North  Carolina,  Duke  University  Press,  1964),  which  makes 
the  best  possible  case,  in  the  circumstances,  for  the  growing  use  of  the  national 
language  as  a  teaching  medium  in  the  universities. 
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to  Burmese  teaching  in  more  and  more  higher  education  courses  places  the 
minority  groups  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  those  Burmese  who  were 
formerly  compelled  to  proceed  to  secondary  and  higher  education  through 
a  foreign  medium — in  that  case  English. 

Cambodia 

The  national  language  is  Khmer,  spoken  by  most  of  the  population.  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  languages,  principally  Ticchiu,  are  the  principal  minority 
languages.  French  and,  to  a  very  small  extent,  English  are  used  as  languages 
of  wider  communication.  Cambodia  inherited  an  entire  educational  system 
based  on  the  French  model,  and  it  has  not  yet  become  possible  to  develop  the 
national  language  as  an  instructional  medium  beyond  the  primary  stage.  In 
Franco-Khmer  schools  French  is  introduced  at  the  primary  level  and  there- 
after becomes  the  medium  of  instruction.  Higher  education  is  given  in  French 
with  some  lectures  in  English.  French  is  still  the  major  language  in  govern- 
ment, official  and  social  situations,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  rcpJace  it 
by  Khmer  (which  is  possibly  related  to  Vietnamese,  but  unrelated  to  Chinese, 
Lao  or  Thai).  Some  5  per  cent  of  the  population  is  bilingual  in  French  and 
Khmer.  English  is  the  first  foreign  language  in  a  few  public  lycees  and  the 
Buddhist  University,  and  may  also  be  taken  up  as  a  required  subject  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Indonesia 

The  national  language  is  Indonesian,  a  lingua  franca  spoken  as  the  mother 
tongue  by  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  population,  but  familiar  to  most  urban 
populations  and  accepted  by  the  nation  long  before  independence.  It  is 
basically  the  same  as  Malay  and  closely  related  to  the  other  Western  Malayo- 
Polynesian  languages,  the  mdst  important  of  which  are  Javanese  (45  million) 
and  Sundanese  (15  million).  Together,  this  language  family  accounts  for  the 
speech  of  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  population,  thus  conferring  an  astonishing 
degree  of  homogeneity  despite  sub-groups  and  different  languages  and  dialects 
within  the  family.  Other  language  families  include  the  Chinese  (approxi- 
mately 2.5  million),  the  Indo-European  (English,  Dutch,  several  northern 
Indian  languages,  German),  Dravidian,  and  those  of  certain  aboriginal 
groups.  Secondary  and  higher  education  were  conducted  in  Dutch  before 
1940,  and  subsequently  many  higher  education  courses  continued  to  be 
given  in  Dutch.  However,  Indonesian  was  made  the  official  medium  of  in- 
struction in  1945,  and  today  all  levels  of  education  are  conducted  in  it, 
though  the  first  three  years  of  primary  school  instruction  may  be  given  in 
any  of  the  six  most  important  vernaculars.  English  has  become  the  main 
language  of  wider  communication,  and  is  a  compulsory  subject  throughout 
all  six  years  of  the  secondary  system:  the  rapid  if  not  altogether  effective 
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substitution  of  English  for  Dutch  has  indeed  been  a  remarkable  feat.  English 
is  basically  used  at  the  universities  for  reading  purposes  and  as  a  research 
tool,  but  teaching  is  also  carried  out  in  English  by  expatriate  stad,  and  has 
been  used  for  courses  in  science  and  technology,  agriculture,  medicine,  eco- 
nomics and  education.  Furthermore,  remedial  teaching  of  English  lias  be- 
come a  feature  of  a  number  of  such  faculties  to  develop  a  better  compre- 
hension of  lectures  as  well  as  textual  materials.  Indonesian  is  now  used 
aimost  CKclusively  w  officiiil  and  social  situations  as  vvcJi  as  in  government. 
Dutch  is  still  spoken  by  members  of  the  older  generation  who  hold  or  held 
high  positions;  but  it  is  not  countenanced  officially,  though  recently  the 
number  of  Indonesians  going  to  the  Netherlands  for  further  studies  has  again 
begun  to  increase. 


Laos 

Lao,  mainly  in  one  or  another  of  two  dialects,  is  spoken  by  perhaps  60  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Khmer,  Meo,  Thai  dialects,  Chinese  (chiefly  Tiechiu), 
Vietnamese  and  Yao  are  important  minority  languages.  Lao  is  closely  related 
to  Thai,  and  is  the  vernacular  of  the  majority  of  the  population  of  nearly  the 
entire  north-east  of  Thailand,  though  it  is  not  taught  in  Thai  schools.  Primary 
schools  teach  in  Lao  for  the  first  three  years:  after  that  all  instruction  is  given 
in  French,  for  the  same  main  reasons  as  in  Cambodia.  Students  go  abroad 
for  higher  education — 80  per  cent  of  them  to  France — and  arc  usually  re- 
quired to  have  either  French  or  English.  However,  a  1962  Royal  Ordinance 
emphasizes  that  the  national  language  should  be  studied  more  systematically 
at  the  secondary  level,  in  an  attempt  to  give  a  more  Asian  orientation  to 
cultural  and  educational  development. 


Malaysia  and  Singapore 

There  are  six  language  families  used  by  the  people  of  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore. About  two-fifths  of  them,  some  4  million,  are  native  speakers  of  one 
of  the  Western  Malayo-Polynesian  languages — the  majority  of  Malay/Indo- 
nesian— and  around  an  equal  proportion  are  native  speakers  of  one  of  ten 
Chinese  languages,  of  which  Hokkien,  Cantonese,  Tiechiu  and  Hakka  are 
the  most  current.  Something  less  than  a  million  people  speak  one  of  the 
Dravidian  languages,  Tamil  (85  per  cent),  Malayalam  or  Telugu,  and  about 
150,000  speak  one  of  the  Indo-lranian  languages — Punjabi,  Sinhalese, 
Hindi/Urdu,  Bengali  or  Gujerati.  Lastly,  less  than  100,000  speakers  have 
one  of  the  European  languages  as  their  first  tongue,  and  there  is  a  small  group 
of  Thai  speakers.  It  is,  however,  also  to  be  noted  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
non-Malay  linguistic  groups  is  able  to  speak  Malay  fairly  fluently  if  not 
elegantly,  English  corner  next  as  an  inter-ethnic  medium  of  communication 
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— rather  low  on  the  average  scale  but  high  in  major  urban  areas  and  the 
upper  reaches  of  society  and  government. 

The  national  language  is  Malay  (basically  the  same  as  Indonesian),  but 
English  also  remains  officially  in  use  until  1967,  when  Malay  is  to  become 
the  sole  official  language  except  in  Sabah  and  Sarawak,  where  an  extension 
of  a  further  ten  years  is  contemplated.  Chinese  and  Indian  languages  are 
used  for  unofficial  purposes,  and  the  present  educational  structure  allows 
subsidized  primary  schools  to  teach  in  English,  Malay,  Chinese  or  Tamil. 
However,  in  Malaya  government  examinations  at  post-primary  level  are  held 
only  in  English  and  Malay;  and  secondary  education  in  Indian  and  Chinese 
languages  has  begun  to  decline,  except  in  Singapore,  Sabah  and  Sarawak 
where  examinations  in  Chinese  are  still  held,  A  Chinese  university  has  been 
established  in  Singapore  which  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  State  uni- 
versity. University  education  in  Malaya  is  still  in  English,  but  by  1967  it  is 
expected  to  be  available  bilingually.  Nevertheless  it  appears  likely  that 
teaching  in  English  at  the  universities  will  continue  for  a  considerable  time.^ 

The  Philippines 

The  national  language  is  Tagalog  (since  1959  called  Filipino),  spoken  by 
about  6  million  people.  Visayan  (which  by  some  is  considered  a  sub-group  of 
languages)  is  spoken  by  over  10  million,  and  other  important  vernaculars  by 
a  further  14  million.  Eight  vernaculars  (accounting  for  95  per  cent  of  the 
population)  are  recognizcj  by  the  educational  system;  all  are  members  of  the 
Western  Malayo-Polynesian  group.  Vernaculars  are  used  in  primary  schools 
in  the  first  two  grades — then  English  takes  over.^  Secondary  schools  teach  in 
English  with  Filipino  as  a  required  second  language.  University  education  is 
given  in  English,  with  Spanish  as  a  required  second  language.  English  is 
employed  for  official  and  governmental  purposes,  but  Filipino  and  the 
vernaculars  are  used  in  appropriate  social  situations. 


1.  Speaking  on  the  policy  of  establishing  Malay  as  the  sole  national  language,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Malaya»  at  the  first  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Malaya 
held  in  the  national  language  (1964).  said  This  [the  policy]  should  not  interfere  with 
the  education  of  the  university  or  the  language  used  to  provide  such  education.* 
A  recent  statement  (September  1965)  by  the  Tengku  on  the  desirability  of  continuing 
some  teaching  in  English  and  Chinese  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  'bloodshed'  over 
language  questions  has  met  with  vociferous  if  limited  opposition. 

2.  In  this  connexion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  according  to  recent  studies,  literacy 
rates  in  various  relevant  languages  even  in  the  sixth  grade  are  surprisingly  low; 
not  more  than  a  high  of  88  per  cent  for  various  relevant  vernaculars,  and  in  three 
of  these  dropping  below  59  per  cent;  65  per  cent  for  English,  with  Filipino,  where 
it  is  not  also  the  vernacular,  about  the  same,  though  at  grade  4  level  37  per  cent, 
as  against  29  per  cent  for  English  {1963(64  Annual  Report  of  the  Reseatciu  Evalua- 
tion and  Guidance  Division,  Department  of  Education,  Manila). 
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Thailand 

The  national  language  is  Thai,  which  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  medium 
of  instruction  at  all  levels  as  well  as  being  the  official  and  social  language. 
Other  vernaculars  are  few  (Malay  in  the  extreme  south,  several  varieties  of 
Chinese  by  about  13  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  many  tribal  languages 
in  the  north).  Dialects  closely  related  to  Thai  are  spoken  by  people  in  the 
north,  north-east  a^d  the  mid-south,  and  the  children  have  little  difllculty 
with  the  standard  language  in  school.  English  is  the  principal  language  of 
wider  commutiication  and  is  now  introduced  as  a  second  language  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  seven-year  primary  course.  University  teaching  is  in  Thai, 
but  most  of  the  students'  reading  has  to  be  done  in  English.  The  effect  of  this 
unilingual  policy  on  higher  education  has  not,  inevitably,  been  attended  by 
the  success  which  has  met  Japan's  policy  in  the  same  field:  the  resources 
available  have  not  been  comparable.  The  use  of  English  as  a  'research' 
language  will  only  be  effective  if  considerable  improvements  can  be  made  in 
the  pre-university  teaching  of  English.  As  it  is,  university  education  in  Thai- 
land remains  a  pis  alter  for  the  great  majority  of  students,  those  who  are 
neither  sufficiently  well  endowed  with  talent  nor  money  to  seek  a  university 
education  abroad. 

Viet'Nam 

The  national  language  is  Vietnamese,  spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  (over  90  per  cent,  with  about  83  per  cent  native  speakers).  Other 
important  languages  are  Cantonese  and  other  Chinese  languages  (1  million) 
and  Mon-Khmer  (600,000).  French  is  still  the  major  language  of  wider 
communication,  but  English  is  sprken  to  some  extent  and  has  been  gaining 
in  importance. 

Primary  education  is  in  the  Vietnamese  medium,  except  for  public  vernac- 
ular schools  and  private  Chinese  or  semi-public  French-medium  schools. 
Secondary  education  is  conducted  in  three  language  media:  Vietnamese  in 
public  and  private  schools,  French  and  Chinese  in  certain  special  categories 
of  semi-public  and  private  schools,  with  Vietnamese  far  in  the  majority  for 
all  types  of  schools.  Doth  French  and  English  are  required  languages  in  the 
second  cycle.  Higher  technical  education  and  teacher  training  occurs  in  Viet- 
namese, French,  and  English,  in  that  order  of  frequency.  In  the  three  uni- 
versities, French  is  used  as  a  partial  medium  of  instruction  in  most  courses, 
but  as  the  sole  medium  only  in  the  case  of  the  medical  faculties.  English, 
apart  from  certain  special  lectures  and  doctoral  work,  is  used  mainly  in 
private  study  involving  English  texts  and  journals.  No  Chinese  university 
exists  in  South  Vict-Nam,  but  Chinese  studies  form  part  of  the  classical 
literary  curriculum,  und  there  is  an  Institute  of  Sinology  attached  to  the 
University  of  Hufi. 
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Table  45,  National  languages  in  the  region 


Country 

National  language 

Afliliation  of 
spoken  language 

AfVilialion  of 
written  lanyuapc 

t-ilcraturc' 

Burma 

Burmese 

Tibeto-Burman 

Indie 

RCT 

(Sino-Tibetan) 

Cambodia 

Khmer 

Mon-Khmer  * 

Indie 

RC 

(Cambodian) 

Indonesia 

Indonesian 

Malayo-Polynesian 

Rt»man 

MT 

Laos 

Lao  (Laotian) 

Tai  (Sino-Thai) 

Indie 

R 

Mulaysia 

Malay 

Malayo-Polyncsian 

Roman 

RC 

Philippines 

Tagalog 

Malayo-Polynesian 

Roman 

C 

(Pilipino) 

(Tagalog) 

Thailand 

Thai  (Siamese) 

Tai  (Sino-Thai) 

Indie 

RCMT 

Vict-Nam 

Vietnamese 

Mon-Khmer, 

Roman 

RCM 

Austroasiatic, 

or  Unknown 

I.  He:ivy  concentrations  of  literature  in  certain  fields  are  shown  by  the  following 
symbols:  R  =  religion,  philosophy  and  history;  C  s=  classical  literature;  M  =  modem 
literature  (including  newspapers  and  magazines);  T  =  technical  and  scientific. 


The  confusion  of  language  streams  in  the  universities  (in  terms  both  of 
about  half  of  the  entrants  knowing  more  French  and  nearly  half  more 
English,  and  of  varying  emphasis  on  Vietnamese  and  French,  together  with 
an  increasing  number  of  English  textual  materials)  and  constant  policy  shifts 
in  language  policy  at  the  lower  levels  have  created  many  problems  for  .ae 
university  student,  who  may  not  find  a  course  of  study  in  the  language  he 
chose  to  concentrate  on  whilst  in  secondary  school. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  nationcil  languages  of  the  countries  of  the 
region — that  i;>,  the  standardized  indigenouji  dialect  for  which  the  written 
language  has  the  primary  official  sanction  of  tiie  government^ — are  shown  in 
Table  45. 

The  multiplicity  of  vernaculars — i.e.,  indigenous  languages  other  than  t}c 
national  language — obviously  a  complicating  factor  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  education  and  of  national  unity,  are  shown  in  Table  46. 


1.  This  somewhat  cumbrous  definition  is  useful  to  distinguish  between  Malay  and 
KJimer  on  the  one  hand,  and  English  and  French  on  the  other,  when  the  use  of  both 
Is  ofilcially  sanctioned.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  reminder  that  Hokkien  and  Mandarin 
are  languages,  but  'Chinese',  a  useful  term  for  a  group  of  languages,  is  not 
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Table  46.  Vernacular  languages  in  the  region  " 


Regional 

Language  Vernacular  education  in  Also  spoken  in  speakers 

(millions) 


Javanese 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

50 

Sundanese 

Indonesia 

13 

Visayan 

Philippines  - 

'  Malaysia  - 

11 

Madurese 

Indonesia 

8 

Cebuano 

Philippines 

7 

Ilocano 

Philippines 

5 

Cantonese 

Chinese  schools 

All  countries 

4 

(temporary  medium) 

Hiligaynoa 

Philippines 

4 

Tiechiu 

Chinese  schools 

All  countries 

4 

,  (temporary  medium) 

Karen 

Burma 

Laos,  Thailand 

3 

Minangkabau 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

3 

Hokkien 

Chinese  schools 

All  countries 

3 

(temporary  medium) 

Batak" 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

3 

Bicol 

Philippines 

2 

Meo 

Thailand,  Laos 

Burma 

2 

Hailam 

Few  Chinese  schools 

Most  countries 

2 

Shah 

Burma 

Thailand,  Laos 

2 

Balinese 

Indonesia 

2 

Pampango 

Philippines 

1 

Hokchiu 

Few  Chinese  schools 

Most  countries 

Achinese 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Bugis 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

1 

Pangasinan 

Philippines 

i 

Chin 

Burma 

i 

Yao 

Thailand 

Laos;  Burma 

1 

Cham 

Viel"Nam 

Cambodia 

Kachin 

Burma 

Khmu 

Laos 

Thailand 

Waray 

Philippines 

Mon 

Burma 

Thailand 

Muong 

Viet-Nam 

Cambodia 

Iban 

Indonesia 

.  Malaysia 

Kadazan 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Stierg 

Viet-Nam 

Cambodia 

.Rhode  . 

.  Viet-Nam 

Cambodia 

Jarai 

Viet-Nam 

Cambodia 

Kahaw 

Viet-Nam 

Cambodia 

I-  o  ■  ■  ■ 
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LANGUAGE  AND  EDUCATION 

The  main  problems  confronting  nearly  all  countries  are  the  propagation  of 
the  national  language  (not  a  problem  in  Thailand)  and  the  role  of  languages 
of  wider  currency.  Both  these  problems  have  considerable  bearing  both  upon 
the  pre-university  preparation  of  undergraduates  and  also  upon  methods  of 
teaching  and  study  at  the  university. 

All  eight  countries  have  found  it  necessary  to  include  a  language  of  wider 
currency  in  their  language  policies,  mainly  for  purposes  of  higher  education 
and  communication  with  the  world  at  large — in  some  cases  this  language 
also  serves  as  a  lingua  franca  between  various  ethnic  groups  in  one  country. 
English  is  the  world  language  serving  Burma  (LF),'  Indonesia,  Malaysia  (LF), 
Philippines  (LF)  and  Thailand;  French  is  employed  in  Cambodia,  Laos  (LF) 
and  Viet-Nam.  In  all  eight  countries  a  third  world  language.  Mandarin,  is  a 
powerful  link  binding  the  various  segments  of  the  Chinese  community  together 
— in  no  country,  however,  is  it  recognized  as  an  official  language,  though  it  is 
taught  at  one  level  or  another  in  Chinese  schools.*  Dutch  has  a  vestigial  import- 
ance in  Indonesia,  though  it  has  no  official  recognition — Spanish  is  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  Philippines,  but  is  nevertheless  a  compulsory  element  in 
hi^iiher  education  (where  the  rule  that  no  student  can  take  his  first  degree 
without  completing  24  units  of  Spanish  is  the  subject  of  much  dispute  among 
c  iucationists). 

Thus  there  may  be,  and  often  are,  three  elements  in  the  educative  process: 
the  vernacular,  the  national  language  and  the  world  language.  All  countries 
practise  some  form  of  public  vernacular  education:^  from  this  stage  the 
problem  is  generally  whether  to  use  the  world  language  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  from  (approximately)  the  seventh  grade  onwards,  or  whether  to 
use  the  national  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction  throughout  the  first 
two  levels  of  schooling,  introducing  the  world  language,  in  language  courses, 
mainly  at  the  higher  secondary  level. 

Whichever  policy  is  adopted,  no  entirely  satisfactory  solution  for  higher 
education  seems  to  emerge,  a  situation  which  is  not  improved  by  the  fact  that 
in  most  countries  primary  and  secondary  educ:ition  are  directed  by  one 
authority,  and  university  education  by  another. 

If  the  national  language  is  emphasized  in  higher  education,  graduates  of 
the  system  will  be  cut  off  from  access  to  world  literature  (particularly  in  the 
field  of  technical  and  professional  periodicals)  and  from  personal  contacts 

1.  LF  =  serves  aho  as  a  lingua  franca. 

2.  Every  country  in  the  region  has  Chinese-medium  primary  schools  and  at  least  one 
secondary  school — even  Laos.  The  only  Chinese  university  is  in  Singapore,  which  also 
has  a  Chinese  Liberal  Arts  College,  Ngee  Ann. 

3.  *It  is  axiomatic  that  the  best  medium  for  teaching  a  child  is  his  mother  tongue/ 
Unesco,  The  Use  of  Vernacular  Languages  in  Education  (Paris,  1953),  but  see 
Le  Page,  op.  cit.,  p.  2L  for  some  pointed  comments  on  this  axiom  when  applied  to 
multilingual  situations. 
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with  Other  scholars.^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  language  is  the  main 
medium  of  instruction  many  otherwise  most  able  students  who  have  no 
working  knowledge  of  the  world  language  may  be  disqualified  forever  from 
obtaining  a  higher  education,  and  their  services  will  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

Where  a  compromise  is  offered — for  example  Burma  has  anticipated  the 
problem  by  locating  it  in  the  secondary  schools,  with  parallel  streams  being 
taught  in  Burmese  and  in  English — pupils  taught  in  the  national  language 
appear  to  have  better  school  results,  but  under  present  circumstances  it  may 
well  be  that  those  from  the  world  language  stream  will  have  a  more  successful 
university  career  and  end  up  with  the  jobs  which  were  the  goal  of  both 
streams. 

Where  the  national  language  is  the  university  teaching  medium,  as  in  Thai- 
land, (here  is  an  overwhelming  desire  among  students  to  acquire  degrees  from 
abroad — clearly  a  more  prestigious  form  of  education  (duly  recognized  as 
such  by  civil  service  salary  scales);  where  the  world  language  is  the  medium, 
as  in  Cambodia,  the  student  who  fails  to  enter  the  university  has  forever 
forgone  his  hope  of  a  fully  successful  career. 

The  full  force  of  the  difficulty  is  not  met  until  the  university  stage.  Except 
in  the  Philippines,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  where  the  world  language  is  used  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  from  the  primary  school,  it  is  taught  merely  as  a 
second  or  third  language  with  emphasis  on  simple  reading  and  writing  pro- 
ficiency rather  than  on  expression  in  or  even  a  comprehension  of  the  spoken 
language,  and  the  provision  of  texts  presents  no.  particular  difTicuUy.  It  is 
only^at  the  third  level  that  the  possibility  of  translation  breaks  down.  The 
frequently  canvi^ised  solution  of  the  translation  and  adaptation  of  texts  from 
various  languages'  is  more  easily  promulgated  than  effected.  Such  a  solution 
can  at  best  only  apply  to  education  at  the  secondary  level  or  to  some  forms 
of  technical  education  with  a  prescribed  content,  where  a  few  basic  texts 
will  serve  and  research  is  not  required.  Even  were  an  expensive  crash  pro- 
gramme for  the  preparation  of  basic  university  texts  to  be  put  into  operation, 
it  would  scarcely  cater  at  all  for  the  real  needs  of  higher  education  which 
involve  an  ever-growing  spate  of  journals  and  a  vast  collection  of  books  which 
may  never  be  reprinted  in  their  own  language,  to  say  nothing  of  achieving 
translation  into  another. 


1.  This  thesis  may,  however,  be  questioned  on  the  ground  that  emphasis  on  national 
language  need  not  mean  neglect  of  adequate  communicative  command  ot  n  world 
language.  Hungarians  or  Finns,  for  instance,  emphasize  their  languages,  which  few 
other  people  sccm  to  be  able  to  master,  but  they  have  not  been  cut  off— at  least  on- 
this  count — from  access  and  personal  contact. 

2.  The  consultant's  chapter  on  Burm'v  traces  thi  evolution  of  a  translation  machinery 
from  the  Burma  Book  Society  (1933),  througii  the  Translation  Bureau,  the  Literary 
and  Library  Bureau  of  the  Education  Department,  the  Burma  Translation  Society, 
the  Directorate  of  Textbook  Production,  the  Union  of  Burma  Literary  and  I'rans- 
lation  Commission,  and  the  Translation  and  Publications  Department  of  Rangoon 
University,  until  its  most  recent  emergence  (1964)  as  a  Textbook  Committee. 
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The  use  of  translation  can  apply  to  higher  education  (save  perhaps  in  a 
few  limited  technical  areas)  only  if  the  university  is  conceived  as  offering  an 
extension  of  the  education  given  in  the  secondary  school — and  that  does  not 
correspond  with  the  aspirations  of  the  region. 

There  are  other  problems.  Expenditure  on  language  teaching — involving 
stafi,  textbooks,  reference  books  and  equipment — when  spread  over  the 
whole  of  an  educational  system,  can  be  fairly  well  assimilated  in  an  over-all 
budget.  Such  a  process  is  not  possible  within  the  narrow  budget  of  a  single 
institution,  which  is  largely  distributed  between  individual  faculties.  Similarly 
the  loss  of  key  personnel  within  a  large  system  can /be  compensated  by 
transfers:  in  a  university  the  loss  of  one  professor  through  language  difTi- 
culties  may  cause  almost  irreplaceable  damage. 

The  effect  on  recruitment  is  also,  in  many  cases,  very  marked.  The  new 
student  whose  education  has  taken  place  in  schools  where  the  national  lan- 
guage is  the  medium  of  instruction  is  likely  to  be  well  grounded  in  general 
subjects,  but  not  capable  of  working  adequately  in  a  foreign  language, 
essential  to  the  university  work.  The  student  who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
taught  in  a  world  language  is  likely  to  arrive  with  a  fair  command  of  the 
world  language  but  very  little  else.  In  either  case  selection  for  admission  may 
be  prejudiced:  either  because  the  student,  whatever  his  general  education,  has 
been  educated  in  the  Vight*— i.e.,  the  national  medium — or,  on  the  contrary, 
because  he  appears  to  be  educable  in  the  new  teaching  medium.  Similarly  a 
student  who  is  admitted  may  be  insufficiently  prepared,  either  (a)  because  he 
has  been  given  undue  preference  because  of  his  command  over  the  medium 
of  instruction,  whether  this  is  the  national  language  or  a  language  of  wider 
communication,  or  (b)  because  while  he  has  an  adequate  general  grounding, 
concentration  on  the  vernacular  or  national  language  has  left  htm  insuffi- 
ciently in  command  of  the  medium  of  instruction  to  follow  lectures  and 
textual  materials. 

Other  difficulties  include  questions  of  staff,  of  library  provision  and  of 
research.  No  country  in  the  region,  however  intense  its  nationalism,  would 
deny  the  significance  of  the  contribution  still  being  made  to  higher  education 
by  expatriate  staff.  As  university  courses  in  the  national  language  begin  to 
replace  those  in  the  world  language,  so  will  the  expatriate  professor  have  to 
be  replaced,  except  for  special  purposes  and  in  so  far  as  basic  competence  in  a 
world  language  is  maintained  in  a  form  sufficient  to  enable  students  to  under- 
stand lectures  as  well  as  follow  texts.  To  this  problem  there  is  no  easy  answer. 
There  are  few  foreign  specialists  willing  to  devote  time  to  language  studies 
which  may  be  quite  irrelevant  to  their  next  assignment. 

The  solution  must  obviously  be  found  in  the  training  of  local  staff,  but 
this  is  a  long-term  policy,  and  nationality — or  linguistic  suitabiiity— should 
not  be  the  major  criterion  for  the  appointment  of , university  staff.  The  ques- 
tion is  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  Chapter  11,  in  relation  to  staffing 
problems. 
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University  textbooks  can  be  partially  supplied  by  feverish  translation  and 
a  conveyor-belt  system  of  compiling  new  *exts  in  the  national  language — in 
this  area  Indonesia  and  Viet-Hani  hivvc  accomplished  a  great .  deal,  but 
throughout  the  region  tiie  libraries  arc  hHed  with  world  language  books  and 
journals:  'Recognition  of  this  fact  is  precisely  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
requirement  of  world  language  study  in  pre-university  schooling,  even  in 
those  countries  which  have  adopted  the  national  langua^w  medium  through- 
out. It  is  fully  realized  that  research  and  international  communication  depend 
on  the  ability  of  the  student  at  least  to  read  world  languages.  That  he  cannot 
do  so,  in  most  of  the  countries  where  a  world  language  is  introduced  late  in 
the  educationa'  process,  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  failure  of  language 
policy;  it  is  a  failure,  rather,  of  language  teaching.'^ 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  LANGUAGE  POLICY 

It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  instruments  selected  by  governments  for 
executing  their  language  policies.  These  range  from  ministries  of  education 
to  the  media  of  mass  communication,  research  organizations,  teacher-training 
colleges,  translation  services,  national  language  development  agencies  and 
services  for  the  development  of  educational  materials. 

Each  of  the  eight  countries  has  a  non-university  agency  with  primary 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  standardization  of  the  national  lan- 
guage. Representative  institutions  are  the  Cambodian  National  Culture 
Commission,  which  includes  membership  from  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  Buddhist  priesthood  as  well  as  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  other  government  departments;  the  Institute  of  National  Language  in 
the  Philippines,  which  is  now  part  of  the  Department  of  Education,  but 
maintains  contact  with  the  University  of  the  Philippines  and  its  linguistic 
studies;  the  Language  and  Literary  Agency  in  Malaysia,  with  terminology, 
education,  and  research  sections.  The  universities,  oddly  enough,  are  seldom 
allotted  any  specified  official  role  in  the  propagation  and  development  of 
the  national  language,  and  their  participation  is  voluntary  and  independent. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  neglect  the  influence  of  the 
university  campus,  particularly  when  its  professors  may  hold  positions  of 
prestige  in  the  community  and  its  graduates  are  those  most  likely  to  succeed 
to  posts  of  influence  in  the  community.  Even  where  a  constructive  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  institution  charged  with  implementing  national  lan- 
guage policy  and  the  universities,  problems  are  still  likely  to  arise  over 
parallel  projects  of  staffing,  and  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  research 
material  which  may  arise  if  approval  of  the  new  vocabulary  often  thus 
necessitated  is  slow  in  coming  from  the  appropriate  authority.  Furthermore, 
responsibilities  of  the  nationa.  language  institutes  include  the  development  of 

1.  Noss,  op.  cit. 
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vocabulary  and  often  the  regularizalion  of  the  grammar  and  orthography  of 
the  language,  and  their  output  ranges  from  terminological  lists  to  full-scale 
dictionaries,  grammars,  encyclopaedias  and  atlases.  The  provision  of  author- 
ized translations  and  the  enlargement  of  vocabulary  arc  undertakings  in- 
volving a  study  of  concepts,  and  in  this  esoteric  field  it  is  difiicult  to  see  the 
advantage  of  isolating  the  work,  and  often  the  stafl,  from  the  resources  and 
prestige  of  the  university. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  various  experiments  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  proficiency  in  a  world  language  at  the  university  level  are  under  way  in 
Indonesia  and  Thailand,  and  that  in  the  Philippines  language  problems  at  all 
levels  are  being  investigated  through  the  graduate  linguistic  studies  and 
Institute  of  Language  Teaching  associated  with  the  College  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  the  Philippines,  and  through  the  Philippine  Centre  for 
Language  Study  established  co-operatively  by  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  University  of  California,  with  private  foundation  support.  But 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  difTiculty 
with  the  media  of  instruction  and  learning  is  the  largest  single  factor  retarding 
the  advancement  of  standards  and  resulting  in  a  continuation  of  high  failure 
rates.  It  can  hardly  be  a  satisfactory  situntion  if  universities  do  not  take  an 
increasingly  greater  part  in  research  relating  to  language  policy,  helping  to 
introduce  methods  of  teaching  and  learning  at  the  primary  and  secondary, 
as  well  as  the  higher  level,  to  meet  these  difTiculties. 

Finally,  it  seems  desirable  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  role  to  be  played 
by  teacher-training  institutions  preparing  stafl  for  secondary-school  work, 
since  they  will  have  to  prepare  teachers  both  in  content  and  in  methodology: 
in  content,  for  the  world  language;  in  methodology,  for  the  national  lan- 
guage,^ and  in  both  for  those  who  will  specialize  in  language  teaching. 

A  solution  of  these  difTicuitieb  is  not  easy  to  find.  The  obvious  answer — 
complete  education  in  the  national  language  medium,  together  with  skilled 
teaching  in  the  use  of  a  world  language  for  purposes  ot  comprehension,  has 
in  Asia  been  attempted  by  Japan,  where  comprehension  of  the  written  W9rd 
has  been  achieved  with  considerable  success:  the  gap  remaining,  the  difficulty 
still  experienced  even  by  many  scholars  in  communicating  orally,  is  possibly 
only  a  temporary  phase.  Such  a  solution,  however,  calls  for  a  tremendous 
expenditure  of  money  and  ability  over  a  wide  period  of  time,  and  has  to  be 
linked  to  a  deliberately  assumed  global  outlook  in  international  aflairs. 


1.  The  assumption  that  the  student  needs  no  insf  action  in  the  employment  of  his 
national  language  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  developed  countries, 
where  failure  to  communicate  rather  than  lack  of  knowledge  is  the  source  of  many 
examination  failures  and  the  cause  of  much  discontent  among  employers.  The 
situation  is  clearly  more  difficult  with  students  whose  vernacular  may  well  not  have 
been  the  national  language  which  itself  may  be  far  from  rich  in  the  reading  material 
which  assists  to  promote  communication,  and  far  from  stable  in  its  vocabulary 
and  usage. 
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LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

In  the  meantime  it  is  necessary  to  pay  constant  attention  to  the  study  of 
language  teaching  methods,  and  to  the  training  not  only  of  specialist  language 
teachers,  but  also  of  all  teachers,  since  the  most  eflective  teaching  comes  not 
from  set  language  lessons,  but  from  daily  employment  in  the  traffic  of  the 
classroom.  It  is  necessary,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  free  the  uni- 
versities either  from  the  burden  of  teaching  students  and  directing  their  read- 
ing in  a  language  in  which  they  are  not  proficient,  or  from  the  necessity,  thus 
imposed,  of  adding  language  teaching  as  an  additional  load  upon  staff  and 
students.^  Here  is  yet  another  good  reason  for  the  closest  possible  liaison 
between  the  universities  ai?d  teacher  training. 

These  questions  prompt  consideration  of  yet  another  problem,  the  co^'t 
of  language  teaching  in  schools  in  relation  to  its  efficiency  and  the  output 
of  the  schools.  Experiments  now  being  conducted  in  the  Philippines,  particu- 
larly that  known  as  the  Rizal  Experiment,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
neurologists'  views  about  the  advantages  of  early  language  learning  are 
sound,  since  the  first  results  suggest  that  the  earliest  possible  introduction 
of  a  second  language,  even  in  the  first  year  of  primary  schooling,  can  be 
most  successful.^ 

As  against  this  belief — which  is  supported,  for  example,  by  the  results  of 
recent  experiments  in  teaching  French  to  English  primary-school  pupils — is 
the  question  of  the  cost  of  teaching  a  world  language  to  primary  school 
pupils,  mnny  of  whom  will  leave  during  the  first  year  of  school,  and  com- 
paratively few  of  whom  will  proceed,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  to 
secondary  education.  The  dissipation  of  teaching  time  and  staff  on  the 
instruction  of  early  leavers  may  well  hamper  the  development  of  other  skills 
of  more  value  to  the  community.  In  addition,  there  is  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing a  very  large  number  of  capable  language  teacbeis  :»nd  great  quantities 
of  instructional  materials. 

This  argument  for  a  later  start  is  often  reinfcrced  by  the  assumption  of 
the  greater  eff'^ctiveness  of  intensive  teaching  over  a  short  period  as  against 
a  course  spread  over  a  wide  period.  This  possibly  overlooks  both  the  factor 
of  retention,  and  also  the  doubtful  wisdom  of  introducing  a  concentrated 
language  course  at  a  time  when  students  are  already  fully  extended  by  their 
studies  for  university  entrance. 

Noss,  with  a  particular  concern  that  universities  should  not  waste  their 
own  energies  and  divert  those  of  their  pupils  from  their  chosen  course  by 
being  obliged  to  give  language  instruction,  suggests  that  in  the  future  *when 

L  Though  this  must  undoubtedly  be  done  so  long  as  the  schools  fail  to  fulfil  their 
functions  in  this  rcspccL 

2.  That  is,  the  capacity  to  learn  a  language  is  at  its  highest  at  this  stage.  But  the 
child  is  still  not  capable  of  profiting  significantly  from  unskilled  teaching  or  in- 
adequate learning  opportunities. 
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language  instruction  can  be  delayed  until  late  in  the  educational  system  (as 
in  .the  case  of  preparation  of  students  in  a  world  language  for  higher  educa- 
tion purposes),  it  will  probably  be  removed  from  the  general  curriculum 
entirely,  and  taught  intensively  by  specialists  in  programmes  specifically 
designed  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  programme  might  consist  of  six  months  to 
a  year  of  full-time  pre-university  language  training,  or  be  spread  out  over 
several  years  of  extra-curricular  sessions,  for  example  after  hours  or  on  week- 
ends'.^ 

It  is  possible,  despite  the  less  intensive  teaching,  that  the  latter  alternative 
would  be  preferred,  despite  the  staffing  difficulties  obviously  involved,  since 
voluntary  attendance  at  such  courses  would  not  be  confined  to  students 
specifically  entering  universities.  The  spread  of  the  world  language  would  be 
wider,  and  the  psychological  difficulty  of  distracting  a  student  eager  to  com- 
mence advanced  studies  by  requiring  him  to  concentrate  on  another  field 
(essential  to  his  further  work,  but  possibly  remote  in  intrinsic  interest  and 
often  of  considerable  difficulty)  would  be  avoided. 

In  this  context  of  problems  the  contribution  that  can  be  made  by  the 
universities,  and  in  particular  by  their  departments  of  education  and  social 
sciences,  lies,  beyond  the  obvious  field  of  training,  in  research — both  opera- 
tional and  theoretical,  in  the  organization  of  controlled  experiments  in  schools 
and  classes,  in  devising  evaluation  techniques  for  language  teaching  experi- 
mentation, and,  of  course,  by  research  in  the  many  fields  of  linguistics, 

LONG-RANGE  PROJECTIONS  OF  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENTS 

Noss  concludes  his  study  with  some  long-range  predictions  as  to  the  lan- 
guage situation  in  the  region  by  1980,  based  upon  the  stability  of  language 
policies  at  present  in  force.  On  United  Nations  population  projections,  it  is 
assumed  that  by  1980  the  whole  population  will  be  competent  in  the  national 
language,  that  the  policy  of  secondary  education  in  a  world  language  will  have 
produced  speakers  of  that  language  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  population,^ 
that  the  policy  of  required  courses  in  world  languages  will  have  produced  users 
equivalent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  population,"  and  that  the  permitted 
practice  of  using  Mandarin  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  private  Chinese 
schools  will  have  produced  users  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  present 
percentage  of  the  ethnic  Chinese  populations  applied  to  1980  projections. 


1;  Noss,  op.  cit. 

2.  One-sixth  in  the  case  of  Malaya,  where  only  40  per  cent  of  students  are  currently 
enrolled  in  the  English  stream,  though  an  increase  to  50  per  cent  is  likely.  The 
proportion  is  based  on  the  1964  estimate  of  English  speakers  in  the  Philippines, 
which  has  pursued  this  policy  for  the  longest  time. 

3.  Six  per  cent  French  and  4  per  cent  English  in  Viet-Nam.  The  percentage  is  based 
on  the  highest  estimate  for  English  users  in  Thailand,  wHich  has  pursued  this 
policy  unencumbered  by  other  factors,  for  the  longest  time. 
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Table  47.  1980  projection  of  national  and  world  language  users  by  country 


1980 

population 
users) 

cngiisn/ 

French 

users 

1  oiaj 

E/F 

users 

Ethnic 

Tolal 
^^hmcsc 

Mand] 

millions 

% 

millions 

% 

millions 

millions 

Burma 

32 

lOE 

3.2 

1.8 

0.6 

0.2 

Cambodia 

9 

33  F 

3.0 

7.5 

0.7 

.  0.2 

Indonesia 

150 

lOE 

15.0 

2.5 

3.7 

1.2 

Laos 

4 

33  F 

1.3 

2 

0.08 

Malaysia 

20 

16  E 

3.2 

38 

7.6 

2.5 

Philippines 

50 

33  E 

16.6 

1.3 

0.6 

0.2 

Thailand 

50 

lOE 

5.0 

9 

4.5 

1.5 

Viet-Nam 

21.5 

f  06  F 
(  04E 

1.3 
0.9 

6 

1.3 

0.4 
6.2 

larin 


Tables  47  and  48^  show  national  and  world  language  users  by  country, 
and  by  language,  in  1980. 

'The  implications  of  the  second  table  [Table  48]  even  granting  its  validity, 
are  not  entirely  clear.  Although  Indonesian/Malay  promises  to  have  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  users  in  the  region,  it  is  represented  in  only  two  countries; 
the  existence  of  a  related  (but  mutually  unintelligible)  national  language, 
Filipino,  does  not  reaUy  tend  to  support  its  position.  The  same  kind  of 
observation  applies  to  the  next  two  largest  national  languages,  Thai/Lao  and 
Vietnamese;  the  former's  position  is  further  weakened  by  the  existence  of 
two  separate  writing  systems.  Mandarin  will  have  complete  representation 
in  every  country  (including  Laos  and  North  Viet-Nam,  although  figures  are 
too  insignijScant  to  appear  in  the  table),  but  the  total  number  of  users  will  be 
comparatively  small,  and  political  factors  are  obviously  against  its  develop- 
ment even  as  a  regional  lingua  franca.  This  leaves  English  as  a  strong 
candidate  for  regional  intercommunication,  even  in  1980;  itsi  position  is 
further  strengthened  by  world-wide  considerations  and  the  existence  of  abun- 
dant literature.  Tlie  only  other  language  represented  in  as  many  as  three 
countries  (four,  including  North  Viet-Nam)  is  French.  Spanish  and  Dutch 
are  not  included  in  the  table,  because  they  are  neither  national  nor  regional 
languages  at  present.'^ 

Thus  if  developments  take  place  along  the  lines  suggested  by  present 
trends,  national  languages,  propagated  largely  by  mass  media  and  the  educa- 
tion systems,  will  eventually  achieve  total  acceptance,  becoming  the  principal 
media  of  instruction  in  every  country,  though  supplemented  in  the  very  early 

1.  Noss,  op.  cit. 

2.  ibid. 
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grades  by  vernaculars.  In  higher  education,  in  most  countries,  national  lan- 
guages will  be  supplemented  by  world  languages,  which,  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come,  will  continue  to  be  used  as  research  tools  and  for  international 
communication. 
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8.  National  development — some 
qualitative  implications  for 
higher  education 


The  earlier  chapters  of  this  report  dealing  with  economic  development  in- 
dicated that  the  major  requirement  from  higher  education  was  a  balanced 
output  of  high-  and  middle-level  manpower;  quantitative  projections  of  out- 
put in  key  sectors  were  accordingly  put  forward.  The  general  conclusion 
arrived  at,  however,  was  that  whilst  some  additional  provision  was  required, 
generally  in  specific  fields,  to  supplement  normal  growth,  the  crux  of  the 
problem  lay  not  so  much  in  increasing  the  number  of  graduates  as  in  raising 
their  quality. 

In  the  fields  of  social  and  political  development  the  initial  stress  was  cer- 
tainly laid  upon  numbers — universal  free  compulsory  primary  education; 
more  education  facilities  for  girls  and  women;  the  development  of  education 
in  rural  areas.  But  here  too,  qualitative  factors  enter,  and  the  results  of 
quantitative  expansion  may  prove  costly  and  indeed  disastrous,  if  the  question 
of  quality  is  not  also  considered. 

The  quantitative  aspects  of  education  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  regulated 
by  the  minimum  manpower  demands  of  a  growing  economy,  both  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  Not  to  meet  them  would  be  suicidal.  The  claims 
of  social  development,  stretching  far  beyond  the  economic  minimum,  will  be 
a  matter  for  political  decision>  in  which  finance  will  play  a  major  role.  They 
are  likely  to  be  met  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  considered  politically  ex- 
pedient to  satisfy  public  demand,  rather  than  upon  any  assessment  of  desir- 
able social  progress,  and  they  will  be  in  strong  competition  with  the  claims 
of  other  aspects  of  development— health,  agriculture,  communications — and 
also  with  the  claims  of  defence.  Ultimate  decisions  are  likely  to  be  guided 
by  target  indicators,  themselves  based  upon  past  trends  and  future  projec- 
fions,  such  as  percentages  of  GNP  or  the  allocation  to  the  various  educational 
levels  of  specified  population  ratios  and  per  capita  expenditures. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  preparing  the  educational  planning  brief,  to 
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supplement  the  case  for  quanlilalivc  development  by  certain  qualitative  im- 
plications which  have  a  significance  both  in  their  eflfect  upon  output,  and  in 
their  influence  upon  concepts  of  university  orjianization  and  expansion. 

This  chapter  deals  with  certain  of  these  qualitative  implications,  which  are 
no  less  significant  for  higher  education  considered  as  an  element  of  produc- 
tivity, than  for  its  contribution  to  social  and  cultural  progress. 

Five  main  qualitative  aspects  are  considered:  the  question  of  teacher 
training,  upon  whose  soundness  the  whole  of  the  educational  structure  will 
rest;  the  significance  of  interdisciplinary  research  in  strengthening  the  over- 
all contribution  of  higher  education  to  the  planning  as  well  as  the  operational 
aspects  of  development;  the  desirability,  through  exlra-mural  and  similar 
activities,  of  broadening  the  university's  field  of  influence;  the  process  of 
community  development  (the  chosen  aspect  is  rural  development  but  the 
basic  arguments,  though  not  necessarily  the  methodology,  apply  to  com- 
munity development  in  the  new  and  growing  conurbations);  and  finally  the 
contribution  of  the  universities  to  the  development  of  the  cultural  aspects  of 
the  newly  emergent  countries'  national  identity. 

For  an  optimum  rate  of  development,  social  progress  and  economic  growth 
both  require  a  literate  and  well-informed  population  with  an  increasing  supply 
of  qualified  manpower  at  the  middle  and  upper  levels.  Unless  low  standards 
are  raised  and  proper  opportunities  made  available  for  the  development  of 
the  exceptionally  gifted,  a  mere  increase  in  enrolments,  however  large,  will 
make  little  lasting  contribution  to  national  progress.  It  appears  to  be  generally 
assumed  that  quality  is  something  that  with  care  can  be  infused  into  quanti- 
tative expansion  at  all  levels;  that  one  can  within  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  (i.e.,  by  1980-85)  introduce  universal  compulsory  education  up  to  the 
seventh  grade,  expand  secondary  education,  develop  technical  and  vocational 
education,  expand  higher  education,  promote  research,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  improve  facilities,  standards,  and  teaching  stafT,  reform  organization 
and  curiicula,  and  also  develop  a  iuIiLr  or  more  adequate  use  of  the  national 
language.  With  unlimited  resources  such  a  prescription  might  perhaps  be 
met;  but  in  hard  fact  no  country  in  the  region  is  able  or  willing  to  devote 
much  more  than  3  to  4  pe:  cent  of  its  nationnl  income  (GNP)  to  education 
and  as  has  been  noteJ  i'l  the  analysis  of  development  plans,*  the  current 
provision  for  investment  in  education,  with  the  exception  of  Malaya  and 
Sing^ipore,  amounts  to  '.ess  than  S0.85  per  capita  per  annum.  With  such  a 
rate  of  expenditure  and  rnvestment  it  is  inevitable  that  *here  should  be  a 
confiict  beiv.cen  quantity  and  quality.  With  limited  resources,  quantitative 
increase  means  spending  a*.  Utile  as  possible  per  student:  qualilaiivc  advance 
requires  a  considerable  i^icrease  in  per  capita  expenditure  to  ensure  the 
provision  of  more  and  better  qualified  teachers,  ot  enhanced  facilities  and 
belter  equipment,  and  extensive  research  programmes  in  universities  and 

I.  Sec  above,  p.  107, 
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Other  appropriate  institutions.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  quality  even  though 
rare  dedication  and  ::nthusiasm  can,  here  and  there,  work  occasional  mira- 
cles. Priorities  must  be  decided,  or  circumstances  will  fashion  their  own 
chaotic  results.  Since  it  is  equally  true  that  demands  for  expansion  and 
democratization  cannoi  be  ignored,  such  choices  must  perforce  consist  of 
judicious  compromises  lik'ily  to  achieve  strategic  concentrations  of  capital 
and  human  investment  in  areas  of  educational  development  where,  at  com- 
paratively low  cost,  they  can  in  time  exert  a  maximal  and  widening  influence. 
Upper  secondary  and  higher  education  are  suitable  fields  because  enrolments 
at  these  levels  are  relatively  small,  so  that  even  with  higher  per  student  costs, 
major  improvements  can  be  niade  at  a  lower  total  cost  than  in  the  case  of 
other  levels  of  education — particularly  as,  if  the  whole  of  these  two  areas 
cannot  be  covered,  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  on  significant  sections  or 
numbers  of  institutions  within  them.  It  is  from  the  graduates  of  these  levels 
of  educatioa  that  leadership  must  emerge,  and  those  graduates  who  enter  the 
teaching  profession  can,  if  of  high  quality,  begin  to  break  the  vicious  circle 
in  which  poor  standards  at  each  level  react  adversely  upon  the  other  levels. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

The  following  statement  from  Indonesia,*  which  has  had  and  continues  to 
have  great  difficulties  in  meeting  teacher  requirements,  exemplifies  what  is 
universally  recognized:  *Among  the  numerous  basic  factors  involved  in  educa- 
tion, it  is  the  teachers  who  play  the  central  and  decisive  role.  A  student  who 
has  talent  and  possesses  physical  and  mental  health  will  never  become  a 
progressive  and  civilized  adult  wit'iout  the  help  of  good  teachers.  Good 
school  buildings,  sufficient  educational  equipment  and  a  perfect  curriculum 
will  be  dead  things  if  there  are  no  educated  teachers  to  give  them  life.* 

But  with  an  exception  in  the  cass  of  the  Philippine*?,  the  region  presents  a 
picture  of  a  serious  current  shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  grave  problems  of 
quality  and  balance  in  teacher  training,  and  inadequate  social  and  material 
incentives  to  attract  recruits  to  the  teaching  profession.  The  need  for  in-service 
training  and  an  increased  output  Oa  teachers  are  great  even  if  only  to  main- 
tain minimum  standards  with  consistently  growing  enrolments  at  all  levels. 
In  order  to  raise  the  quality  of  education  and  enable  it  to  satisfy  social  and 
cultural  aspirations  not  only  must  many  teachers  be  trained,  but  the  quality 
of  teacher  education  and  training  must  be  greatly  improved  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  teachers  at  the  various  levels  will  need  to  acquire  more  than  the 
stipulated  minimum  qualifications,  which  sometimes  rise  little  above  the  level 
for  which  the  teacher  is  to  be  employed.  While  the  university  should  provide 
training  facilities  for  higher  secondary-school  teachers  and  carrv  out  research 

I.  Report  ahitut  General  Education  in  indortesiOf  July  1958— July  I960,  p.  14  (DjakarU, 
Department  of  General  Education,  Research  Section,  July  1961), 
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in  education,  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  influence  and  contribute  to  quality 
over  the  whole  range  of  teacher  training  is  a  matter  which  needs  to  be  worked 
out  individually  in  each  national  situation.  But  whether  directly  through  its 
faculty,  institute,  or  school  of  education,  through  training  programmes  for  the 
staflfs  of .  teacher-training  institutions,  or  less  specifically  through  its  member- 
ship of  a  wider  education  council  or  board,  university  involvement  and 
responsibility  at  both  national  and  provincial  or  regional  levels  is  essential. 

Pointing  out  the  significance  of  teacher-training  programmes  for  a  develop- 
ing educational  system,  Lionel  Elvin^  stresses  that:  *It  is  here,  and  it  can  be 
only  here,  that  appropriate  training  can  be  given  for  the  new  subjects  that 
come  into  the  secondary-school  curriculum.  It  is  here  that  more  modem 
methods  of  teaching  must  be  introduced.  It  is  here  that  the  science  labora- 
tories must  be  well  equipped — so  as  to  set  a  standard  that  teachers  will  not 
forget  when  they  get  into  the  schools.  It  is  here  that  experimental  work  must 
be  done  with  new  syllabuses,  new  text-books  and  new  methods  of  teaching. 
It  is  here  that  the  lesson  must  be  driven  home  that  merely  descriptive  instead 
of  experimental  science  teaching  is  not  science  teaching  at  all.  It  is  here 
that  we  must  get  away  from  old  and  ineffective  methods  of  language  teach- 
ing. It  is  here  that  we  must  work  out  how  to  bring  history  teaching  into 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  young  people  in  the  contemporary  world,  and 
especially  how  to  introduce  them  to  living  in  our  modern  society/ 

The  following  examples  give  some  idea  of  current  inadequacies  at  the  post- 
secondary  level  of  teacher  training  and  the  kind  of  measures  that  are  being 
taken  to  meet  them.  Whi[e  the  teacher/pupil  ratio  at  the  secondary  level 
varies  between  1:26  for  the  Philippines  to  1:35  in  Viet-Nam^  the 
proportion  of  insuflBciently  qualified  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Philippines,  is  high  for  all  countries.  In  Burma,  government  statistics  for 
'I960  indicate  that  more  than  85  per  cent^  were  not  adequately  qualified.  In 
Indonesia  it  was  estimated  that  in  1960  some  76  per  cent  of  the  senior 
secondary-school  teachers  were  not  fully  qualified.  In  Thailand  during  the 
early  1960*s,  no  more  than  half  of  the  secondary-school  teachers  held  aca- 
demic qualifications  specifically  related  to  secondary-level  teaching.  In  Cam- 
bodia, training  until  recently  was  available  only  for  teaching  up  to  the  lower 
secondary  level,  and  some  30  per  cent  of  all  secondary  teachers  are  ex- 
patriates from  France.  In  Malaysia  there  is  an  almost  complete  dichotomy 
between  the  training  of  teachers  for  lower  and  upper  secondary  classes  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  the  tv;o  pre-university  years  on  the  other:  the  first  are 

1.  L.  Elvin,  *The  recruitment  and  preparation  of  teachers*,  Planning  Education  jot 
Economic  and  Social  Development,  ^.  192-3;  OECD,  the  Mediterranean  Regional 
Project  (Paris,  1962). 

2.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  in  several  countries — particularly  Indonesia  and' the 
Philippines~~a  large  number  cf  part-time  teachers  is  included  in  reaching  these 
approximate  ratios, 

3.  Including  a  little  over  11  per  cent  who  had  a  university  degree  but  no  isaching 
qualifications. 
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staffed  by  certificated  teachers  from  a  number  of  training  colleges,  the  latter 
by  graduate*;  from  the  universities  who  may  or  may  not  have  post-graduate 
teaching  qualifications.  Furthermore,  in  1962  there  was  an  immediate  short- 
age of  1,000  graduate  teachers,  whilst  in  1964  an  additional  estimated  3,000 
lo  4,700  lower  secondary-school  teachers  were  required  for  the  new  scheme 
of  comprehensive  education  launched  in  January  1965. 

While  only  rough  indicators  of  teacher  qualifications  at  teacher-training 
institutions  and  technical  colleges  are  available,  it  appears  that  there  is 
considerable  need  lo  raise  standards  for  the  first,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the 
second  it  is  extremely  difficult  lo  recruit  staff  who  have  sufficient  practical 
experience  as  well  as  appropriate  academic  qualifications.  Much  of  the 
criticism  that  is  levelled  against  secondary  and  post-secondary  technical 
education  is  probably,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  this  deficiency. 

In  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  the  staffing  situa- 
tion also  presents  serious  problems  which  are  likely  to  be  aggravated  with  the 
continuing  rapid  expansion  of  enrolments.*  First,  in  terms  of  staff/student 
ratios,  there  is,  with  some  exceptions  for  professional  courses  like  medicine, 
engineering  and  teacher  training,  a  shortage  of  full-time  staff,  with  ratios  for 
arts,  social  science,  and  law  faculties  ranging  between  1  :  20  and  1  : 49 
(including  part-time  staff)  in  the  case  of  Viet-Nam.  Second,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  universities  of  Malaya  and  Singapore,  the  proportions  of  part-time 
staff  are  very  high — for  instance,  64  and  71  per  cent  respectively  in  faculties 
of  arts  and  social  science  in  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam,  whilst  in  Indonesia 
almost  all  university  teachers  are  part-time  in  the  sense  that  they  undertake 
major  teaching  and  other  assignments  outside  their  own  institutions.  Third, 
the  proportion  of  university  staff  with  doctoral  degrees  and  research  experi- 
ence is  generally  low — in  mo.st  institutions  such  high  qualifications  are  usually 
held  only  by  professors  and  heads  of  departments.  Fourth,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  or  feasible  lo  provide 
some  form  of  training  in  teaching  methods  and  techniques  for  university 
teachers  is  only  now  receiving  some  attention.  The  immediate  implications 
of  this  situation  are  clear;  there  can  be  very  little  student-teacher  contact 
outside  the  lecture  hall;  teachers  have  little  time  for  research  and  even  less 
time  to  encourage  as  well  as  help  students  to  undertake  research,  not  only 
at  post-graduate  but  also  at  undergraduate  level.  Teaching  is  for  the  most 
part  formalized,  and,  without  a  su/Iicient  research  connexion,  tends  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  imparting  information  rather  than  nurturing  an  inquiring 
spirit  linked  to  Doth  a  basic  understanding  of  a  special  field  and  what  Oppen- 
heimer  has  called  a  'sense  of  the  span  of  things  human,  the  span  of  things 
that  the  intelligent  man  can  cope  with*.^  Since  he  has  little  leisure  and  many 
outside  interests  and  commitments  the  teacher  functions  only  partially  as  a 

1.  This  question  is  also  discussed  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  1 1. 

2.  J.  Robert  Oppcnheimer,  'Science  and  the  human  conr.n unity*.  Issues  in  University 
Education,  p.  61;  edited  by  C.  Frankel  (New  York,  Harper,  1959). 
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membar  of  an  academic  community— the  wide  range  of  personal  relation- 
ships and  interchange  of  ideas,  transcending  departmental  and  faculty 
boundaries,  which  are  necessary  to  give  such  a  community  creative  life  are 
generally  absent  and  therewith  one  of  the  most  important  cultural  functions 
of  the  university  is  inoperative.  While  as  individuals  university  teachers  are 
involved  in  social  as  well  as  other  commitments  outside  the  university,  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  give  sufficient  time  and  effort  to  build  up  the  uni- 
versity as  socio-cultural  centre,  as  well  as  a  seat  of  learning,  in  the  sense  of 
making  it  play  a  truly  effective  role  in  extension  work,  adult  education,  serv- 
ing as  a  patron  of  the  creative  arts,  and  able  on  request  to  carry  out  research 
related  to  current  problems  referred  to  it.  Finally,  it  also  means  that  the 
relatively  small  number  of  highly  qualified  staff  have  little  opportunity  of 
influencing  their  departmental  colleagues. 

Efforts  to  meet  these  problems  arc  generally  more  ad  hoc  than  wO-ordi- 
nated.  Short-term  refresher  courses,  in-service  and  sandwich  training 
schemes,  special  language-training  courses,  expansion  of  enrolments  in  educa- 
tion faculties  and  teacher-training  colleges  are  each  undertaken  in  response 
to  specific  requirements  without  reference  to  the  general  situation.  Even 
research  on  associated  educational  problems  tends  to  be  compartmentalized. 
Among  remedies  applied  to  deal  vath  the  shortage  of  teachers  at  the  second- 
ary level  have  been  the  rerruitment  of  teachers  from  abroad,  waiving  the 
need  for  professional  an'^'Itications,  as  Carrbodia  does  in  the  case  of  grailuatc 
teachers;  accelerated  courses  in  tf^f'hcr  training  in  Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam 
effected  by  reducing  the  period  of  training;  the  suspension  of  full-tirrc" courses 
and  the  reduction  of  teacher  training  to  in-service  courses  as  is  done  in 
Singapore;  or  lowering  the  standard  of  recruitment,  a  policy  adopted  in 
Malaya  io  secure  teachers  of  the  national  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  more  constructive  mcr.sures  have  also  been 
undertaken  or  proposed.  Thus  at  the  University  of  Saigon  the  Faculty  of 
Education  has  both  increased  the  period  of  study  for  a  first  degree  from  three 
to  four  years^  and  established  a  training  cour-"  providing  V  o-ycar  evening 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  first  cycle  of  secondary  education.  Furthermore, 
university  teachers  acting  as  educational  advisers  are  to  tour  the  nation's 
secondary  schools  and  help  young  teachers  to  complete  their  training  in  the 
classroom. 

In  the  Philippines,  while  all  teacher  training  takes  place  in  the  public  and 
private  universities  and  colleges,  and  the  Graduate  College  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  the  Philippines  plays  a  leading  role  in  undertaking  educa- 
tional research,  standards  vary  considerably  among  the  private  institutions 
and  so  far  no  effective  means  of  controlling  these  have  been  devised.  The 

I,  As  from  1965  the  course  is  to  begin  with  a  propaedeutic  year  at  the  Faculties  of 
Science  and  Arts,  followed  by  a  competitive  entrance  examination  for  a  three-year 
course  at  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
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Philippine  Ptblic  School  Teachers*  Association  proposed;*  (a)  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  Department  of  Education  to  prescribe  admission  requirements  for 
all  teacher -training  institutions — in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  new 
recruited  students;  and  (b)  a  Civil  Service  oxaminatnn  for  teachers  before 
they  are  admitted  to  practise  in  schools. 

In  Indonesia,  all  teacher  training  for  the  secondary  level,  including  special 
goNcrnment  in-service  training  programmes  has  been  centralized  under  an 
institute  of  teacher  training  and  education  (IKIP),  wiO»  four  regional  branches 
controlling  a  total  of  twenty-two  sub-branches.  But  while  the  faculties  of 
education  would  thus  no  longer  be  under  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
versities of  which  they  were  formerly  parr,  they  are  to  maintain  their  aca- 
demic links,  and  the  'presidiums*  of  the  regional  institutes  include  a  significant 
number  of  university  professors.  It  is  considered  that  at  least  for  the  time 
being  this  temporary  measure  will  make  it  possible  to  concentrate  more 
resources  on  teacher  training,  share  facilities  more  adequately  between  dif- 
ferent regions  and  types  of  training,  and  thus  improve  recruitment.  It  is,  how- 
ever, thought  in  some  quarters  that  this  should  be  a  temporary  measure  and 
that  the  faculties  of  education  should  ultimately  rejoin  the  universities.  At  the 
same  time  the  older-established  universities  are  developing  affilialion  pro- 
grammes with  new  foundations,  which,  among  other  activities,  arrange 
teacher  exchange  on  a  semester  basis,  interchanging  senior  teachers  from  the 
old  with  less  experienced  teachers  from  the  new  universities,  and  thus  promot- 
ing a  two-way  process  of  advice,  guidance  and  informal  training. 

In  Thailand  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Faculty  of  Education  at 
Chulalongkorn  both  established  an  alliance  in  teacher  education  with  the 
Univc-cJty  of  Indiana.^  The  programme  stressed  quality,  both  in  training  and 
in  dcvclopir  g  research,  building  up  the  quality  of  faculty  staff  so  that  ulti- 
mately at  least  90  per  cent  of  them  would  have  second  degrees  and  some 
research  experience.  Study  abroad  was  arranged  for  fields  not  covered  by  the 
programme,  and  the  subject  content  of  the  curriculum  was  increased  at  the 
expense  of  method  from  30  to  70  per  cent.  The  College  of  Education,  with 
it;>  two  branches,  has  also  developed  a  large-scale  in-service  training  pro- 
gramme of  evening  classes.  However,  concern  was  expressed  that  'ilic 

"multiplier*'  potential  of  these  institutions  has  not  been  used  extensively  

The  larger  purposes  of  the  Contract  will  be  achieved  only  when  these  institu- 
tior';  play  their  full  leadership  role  in  modernizing  the  total  educational 
system  of  Thailand*.* 

1.  1963  lyCOTr  Theme  Study-Conditions  o/  Work  for  Quality  Teaching,  developed 
by  member  organizations  and  presented  to  the  twelfth  assembly  of  delegates,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  August  1963  (Washington,  World  Confederation  of  Organizations  of  the 
Teaching  Profession). 

2.  A  Co-operative  Venture  in  Teacher  Education^  1954-^2 »  Joint  contract  between  the 
United  States  Department  of  State,  Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
Government  of  Thailand  and  Indiana  University.  Report  prepared  by  Indiana  Uni* 
versily,  September  1962. 

3.  ibid.,  p.  100. 
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In  Malaya  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  introduce  two-year  sandwich 
courses  for  teacher-training  which  would  develop  links  between  the  training 
colleges  and  the  sixth  forms  of  secondary  schools  in  such  a  way  that  trainees 
would  spend  alternative  semesters  in  college  and  school,  with  professional 
subjects  taught  in  college,  both  content  and  teaching  practice  being  obtained 
in  the  sixth  forms  under  the  guidance  of  specially  trained  teachers.  This  would 
enable  the  training  colleges  to  double  their  enrolment  even  with  current 
facilities  and  develop  a  useful  link  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary 
schools  offering  teaching  practice.  However;  three  aspects  of  the  suggested 
arrangement  appear  open  to  question.  First,  it  would. probably  mean  that  the 
subject  knowledge  of  lower  secondary-school  teachers  would  be  at  sixth 
form  level.  This  may  be  justified  as  an  emergency  measure  created  by  the 
comprehensive  school  programme;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  if  steps  are  not 
taken  to  supplement  this  with  in-service  university-level  courses  for  at  least 
a  significant  proportion  of  such  teachers,  the  quality  of  the- teaching  will  be 
satisfactory.  Second,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  system  would  be 
welcomed  by  schools  which  have  at  present  a  high  standard  of  sixth  form 
work,  Further,  it  implies  that  the  university  will  continue  to  remain  aloof 
from  this  level  of  teacher  training.Jpie  Final  Report  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Training  and  Supply^of  Teachers  for  Comprehensive  Secondary 
Schools  (June  1964)  maintained  (p.  2)  that  the  committee  could  not  confine 
their  deliberations  only  to  spmfic  needs  of  cqmprehensive  secondary  schools, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  review  the  teacher-training  programme  as  a 
whole  to  ensure  that  the  training  prograrrime  proposed  would  fit  within  the 
framework  of  a  sound  national  system  of  teacher  training.  But  the  report 
goes  on  to  deal  only  with  non-graduate  training  without  attempting  to  con- 
sider the  present  and  possible  future  teacher  education  functions  of  the 
university,  an  omission  >yhich  is  far  from  entirely  explained  by  the  tact  that 
steps  to  establish  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Malaya  were 
taken  only  in  1962. 

Even  with  the  efforts  to  co-ordinate  teacher-training  and  raise  its  quality 
which  have  been  briefly  reviewed,  improvised  responses  to  meet  emergency 
situations  have  predominated.  If  the  quality  of  education  as  a  whole  is  to 
be  raised— and  without  this  education  will  do  little  more  than  produce  'a  vast 
population  able  to  read  but  unable  to  distinguish  what  is  worth  reading'^— it 
is  essential  that  the  country's  highest  centres  of  learning  should  be  fully 
involved.  This,  with' an  exception  for  interim  expedients,  was  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  Unesco  Meeting  of  Experts  to  Consider  Means  of  Im- 
proving the  Quality  of  Education  in  Asia^in  its  foUowmg  two  conclusions: 
(a)  'The  training  of  secondary-school  teachers  who  will  have  to  teach  at  the 
pre-university  level  should  be  a  matter  for  the  universities,  and  colleges  for 

1.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  English  Social  History.       -  * 

2.  Manila,  Philippines,  21-28  April  1964;  Report,      15  (Unesco/QUEDAS/8).  . 
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the  training  of  primary-school  teachers  should  also  fall  within  the  ultimate 
academic  jurisdiction  of  the  universities,  which  should  be  responsible  for  the 
trainees'  final  certification  as  teachers.'  (b)  'Secondary-school  teachers  should 
have  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  education  beyond  the  secondary  stage,  but 
in  a  period  of  expansion  this  period,  may  have  to  be  considerably  reduced.' 

The  United  Kingdom's  McNair  Committee  on  Teachers  and  Youth 
Leaders^  as  long  ago  as  1944  put  the  case  in  terms  which  appear  equally 
applicable  today  in  South-East  Asia  even  though  there  were  two  different 
opinions  on  how  direct  a  controlling  role  the  universities  should  play:  *As 
centres. of  study  and  research  they  (the  universities)  ought  to  give  education 
a  high  place  in  their  range  of  studies,  and  as  institutions  maintaining  high 
cultural  standards,  they  ought  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
education  of  teachers...  the  universities  have  an  obligation  to  the  whole 
educational  system.  Their  vitality  depends  in  part  upon  the  kind  of  education 
given  in  the  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary;  and  the  schools,  in  turn, 
look  to  the  universities  for  some  measure  of  leadership  in  educational,  as 
distinct  from  administrative,  matters.  There  is  no  more  significant  way  in 
which  this  mutual  dependence  can  be  expressed, than  for  the  universities  to 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  initial  education  and  training  of  teachers  and  for 
them  to  maintain  a  creative  relationship  with  practising  teachers  and  others 
concerned  with  the  conduct  of  the  schools.'^  One  view  considered  that  uni- 
versities should  accept  full  responsibility  for  teacher  training,  another  main- 
tained that  administrative  flexibility  would  be  preserved  by  the  retention  of 
separate  identities  for  training  colleges  and  university  training  departments, 
since  contact  and  co-operation  between  them  could  be  increased  both  directly 
and  through  regional  joint  boards  of  education  and  a  central  training  council. 
Furthermore,  since  the  universities'  other  major  tasks  were  already  so  heavy 
and  numerous,  it  was  not  considered  either  practicable  or  desirable  that  they 
should  accept  responsibility  for  the  training  of  all  teachers.  The  protagonists 
of  this  view  were,  however,  also  quick  to  add  that  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty 
of  universities  to  carry  out  research  and  investigation  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education,  because  so  many  educational  problems  are  not  the  sole 
concern  of  a  department  of  education  but  involve  collaboration  with  other 
university  departments,  such  as  those  of  philosophy,  psychology,  theology, 
physiology,  social  science  or  studies,  fine  arts,  music  and  physical  education. 

As  the  highest  centres  of  learning  and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  mere 
curators  or  critical  observers  of  culture,  but  creatively  involved  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  cultural  values,  the  unfversities  as  a  whole,  and  their .  education 

1.  Teachers  and  Youth  Leaders.  Report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  consider  the  supply,  recruitment  and  training  of 
teachers  and  youth  leaders,  chairman  Sir  Arnold  McNair;  1959  edition,  p.  28-9,  50 

J  (London,  HMSO).  .  • 

2.  This  second  part  of  the  quotation  is  part  of  one  of  the  two  opinions  separately 
recorded,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  is  largely  in  line  with  the  other  view. 
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faculties  or  schools  in  particular,  must  out  and  provide  opportunities  for 
teacher  trainers — both  within  and  outs.  their  walls — to  partake  of  their 
adventures  in  the  realms  of  ideas  and  discov.  ies.  Their  support,  co-operation 
and  hospitality  should  be  offered  to  teacher-tr»  'ning  colleges  and  other  facili- 
ties and  programmes  for  teacher  training,  not  only  at  the  secondary  but  also 
at  the  primary  level.  Here  the  understanding  of  the  child — his  physical  anc! 
mental  development — and  the  process  of  learning,  are  both  the  foundation 
of  all  further  education  and  matter  for  the  psychologist,  the  neurologist  and 
the  paediatrician — specialists  seldom  to  be  found  on  the  staff  of  a  primary 
teachers'  training  school. 

Accordingly,  universities  must  be  involved  both  in  the  over-all  national 
planning  organization  and  all  educational  programming  concerned  with 
teacher  training.  Such  a  role  may  be  played  in  different  forms,  but  it  docs 
require  a  basic  minimum  of  effective  interrelationships  between  the  uni- 
versities and  teacher-training  colleges,  post-secondary  technical  and  voca- 
tional institutions,  schools  and — at  least  ec|ually  important — between  the 
universities  themselves.  Again  the  mechanics  may  vary,  but: 

1.  There  must  be  a  continuous  channel  of  consultation  between  the  various 
institutions. 

2.  Courses  assisting  and  supplementing  each  institution's  programme  should 
be  organized,  with  a  consequential  regulated  circulation  of  students  be- 
tween various  specialist  courses. 

3.  Joint  seminars  and  workshops  should  be  conducted  on  questions  of  com- 
mon interest. 

4.  Research  projects  should  be  promulgated  in  which  maximal  use  is  made 
of  the  potentialities  of  the  various  institutions  available,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  secondary  schools,  where  research  as  such  is  not  likely  to  be 
initiated,  save  perhaps  by  a  few  individual  teachers. 

5.  Some  exchange  of  teachers  would  be  desirable  for  anything  from  a  short 
series  of  lectures  to  periods  of  a  semester  or  more,  but  preferably  as  part 
of  an  integrated  programme  involving  university  faculties  of  education, 
teacher-training  institutions,  and  secondary  schools. 

6.  Studies  should  be  made  of  methods  of  selecting  and  training  the  staffs  of 
training  colleges  preparing  teachers  for  primary  schools.  This  might  well 
be  a  responsibility  of  university  departments  of  education. 

7.  It  would  be  essential  to  set  up  special  joint  committees,  with  appropriate 
ministerial  participation,  to  enquire  into  organizational  and  administrative 
questions— particularly  those  dealing  with  problems  of  the  movement  of 
students  between  institutions— and  to  review  the  results  of  educational 
research  and  their  application  to  the  education  system  as  a  whole. 

The  university  faculties  of  education  should  not  only  be  in  the  vanguard  of 
qualitative  advance  and  creative  innovation,  but  also  able  to  supplement  and 
orient  their  curricula  and  research  to  meet  shortcomings  or  problems  which, 
at  a  given  moment,  other  institutions  of  higher  teacher  training  are  either 
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not  competent  or  equipped  to  tackle.  Indeed,  university  research  in  educa- 
tion  needs  to  be  fully  comprehensive,  extending  all  the  way  from  the 
elementary  to  the  hij^hcst  levels  of  the  educational  process  which  interest- 
ingly enough  have  been  by  far  the  most  neglected:  evaluation  and  measure- 
ment cover  only  a  small  area  of  the  available  field. 

Two  specific  fields  of  teaching  in  which  universities  must,  because  of  their 
facilities,  bear  special  responsibility  are  in  the  teaching  of  languages  and  of 
natural  sciences  to  teacher  trainees — both  to  staff  intended  for  teacher- 
training  colleges,  and  also  to  those  destined  for  i^enior,  if  not  all  classes,  in 
secondary  schools.  Here,  apart  from  a  constant  effort  to  achieve  the  most 
effective  training  of  specialist  teachers,  much  could  be  done  to  relieve  short- 
ages, as  well  as  to  broaden  the  vision  of  all  teachers,  by  giving  them  not 
only  a  basic  command  of  the  language  of  wider  communication,  but  also 
some  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  it;  an  insight  into  scientific  method, 
and  a  fair  grounding  in  at  least  one  scientific  subject. 

Another  set  of  special  tasks  fur  the  university  emerges  from  three  current 
needs:  (a)  for  periodical  courses  to  keep  teachers  in  touch  with  developments 
in  their  subjects  and  in  methods  of  teaching;  (b)  for  the  restraining  of  the 
undcr-quali/icd  and  the  further  education  of  able  teachers  to  attain  higher 
qualifications;  and  (c)  for  assistance  in  meeting  urgent  teacher  needs  in  the 
face  of  rapidly  expanding  enrolments.  For  the  first,  the  universities,  acting  in 
collaboration  with  other  relevant  institutions,  should  play  a  leading  role  in 
planning,  designing  and  setting  up  appropriate  courses.  Only  some  of  these, 
particularly  in  the  scientific  field  or  in  direct  relation  to  ongoing  research, 
may  be  sited  at  the  universities;  others  could,  and  indeed  should,  be  given  in 
teacher-training  colleges  and  extra-murally.  In  assisting  to  meet  the  last  two 
demands,  with  their  very  wide  range,  the  universities  should  undoubtedly 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  become  directly  involved  in  accelerated  pro- 
grammes to  the  point  where,  through  over-taxed  resources,  their  regular 
teacher-training  programme  suffers.  Their  main  task  here  may  well  be  to 
restrict  themselves  to  research  and  pilot  projects  to  evaluate  and  improve 
different  techniques  under  varying  conditions  and  to  work  out  applications 
of  these  in  consultation  with  other  teacher-training  institutions.  For  all  three 
purposes,  universities  may  consider  establishing  correspondence  courses  for 
teachers  in  service,  which,  where  feasible,  should  be  combined  with  short 
periods  of  residential  training.  In  this  connexion  it  would,  however,  be  most 
important  to  make  sure  that  the  costs  of  such  arrangements,  including  the 
demand  on  staff  time,  do  not  in  the  end  e.xceed  those  of  regular  courses.  At 
the  University  of  Delhi,  which  initiated  a  series  of  correspondence  courses  at 
the  end  of  1962,  it  was  found  that  the  per  student  cost  for  the  correspondence 
course  was  far  in  excess  of  the  regular  course,  and  it  was  expected  that  four 
years  would  be  necessary  to  reach  comparable  costs. ^ 

Finally,  as  an  essential  coi^dition  for  the  realization  of  their  potentialities, 

1.  Inicmaiional  Association  of  Universities,  Bulletin,  Vol.  XI,  1963,  No.  1,  p.  41. 
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the  universities  need  to  secure  adequate  numbers  of  high-quality  stafT,  and 
equally  adequate  financial  provision  to  do  so:  the  requirement  has  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  as  well  as  educational  implications. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  good  university  teacher  must,  among  other 
qualifications,  have  had  research  experience  and  should,  in  general,  be  ex- 
pected to  combine  research  and  teaching  with  a  mutual  enrichment.  But,  at 
present,  research  facilities  and  work  in  most  South-East  Asian  universities 
e.Kist  on  a  very  limited  scale,  particularly  in  the  scientilic  and  techniciil  fields. 
Over-worked  teachers  have  little  time  for  it;  the  encouragement  of  r:search 
at  undergraduate  level  is  accordingly  minimal;  only  a  very  small  propoilion 
of  giaduates  remain  for  post-graduate  work,  and  the  best  of  these  prefer  to  go 
abroad  for  further  studies.  Certainly  international  academic  exchange  and 
mobility  are  clearly  desirable  and  should  go  on,  but  not  to  the  point  where 
new  and  developing  universities  are  deprived  of  their  own  research  potential 
and  initiative.  Furthermore,  the  costs  involved  in  continuing  to  rely  primarily 
on  study  abroad  to  secure  high-quality  university  teachers  are  of  a  higher 
order.  Thus  the  Indiana  University  contract  team  in  Thailand*  points  out 
that,  according  to  comparative  figures  available  for  1957,  *the  cost  of  educat- 
ing each  scholarship  holder  in  the  United  States  was  348  times  the  cost  of 
educating  him  at  Chulalongkorn  University ,  .  .'^  and  that  'during  the  seven- 
year  period,  1951-57,  the  Thai  Government  spent  enough  on  foreign  study  to 
provide  one  year  of  study  at  Chulalongkorn  University  for  161,185  students'. 
The  counter-consideration  that  improving  facilities  and  expanding  research 
would  steeply  increase  the  per  student  costs  of  home  universities^  is  more 
than  met  not  only  by  the  magnitude  of  the  dilTerential  {in  part  because  of 
travel  costs),  but  also  by  the  very  great  benefits  such  improvement  would 
confer  on  every  facet  of  higher  education.  Such  a  policy  would  help  to  infuse 
a  genuine  academic  spirit  among  students  and  attract  them  to  the  university 
teaching  profession,  while  also  rais'ng  its  prestige;  to  dissuade  the  most 
interested  and  capable  research  workers  from  preferring  to  work  in  other 
establishments  with  good  research  facilities,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  to 
ensure  that  the  research  orientation  of  the  teacher  is  appropriately  in  tune 
with  both  the  pressing  problems  that  face  the  nation  in  his  field  and  the 
comparatively  limited  apparatus  of  which  he  mu^i  make  the  most.  In  other 
words,  no  university  will  be  equipped  to  meet  its  staff  requirements  and  set 
high  standards  unless  it  gives  a  top  priority  to  the  development  of  research. 


h  A  Co-operative  Venture  in  Teacher  Education,  op.  cit.»  p.  102. 

2.  The  figure  of  348  appears  fantaslically  high.  Further  enquiries  suggest  a  typo- 
graphical error,  and  a  revised  figure  of  20:  1.  Even  so»  the  point  remains. 

3.  This,  incidentally,  is  a  factor  which  if  left  out  of  cost  estimates  of  projected 
expansions  makes  them  dangerously  misleading. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY  RESEARCH  ^ 

The  underdeveloped  countries  cannot  afford  the  time  for  gradual  adjustment. 
They  are  obliged  to  assimilate  decades  of  technological  innovation  without 
respite.  Consequently  they  must  diagnose  what,  is  happening  and  study  how 
to  reconcile  economically  necessitated  social  change  with  transmuted  cultural 
values  that  touch  the  mainsprings  of  behaviour.  Indeed  this  is,  after  all,  oiily 
an  acute  condition  of  a  universal  situation  which  has  been  described  by 
Oppenheimer:^ 

There  are  two  traits  of  this  world  that  I  would  stress,  two  things  which 

seem  to  me  to  mark  it  off  from  past  times  The  first  thing  I  would  single 

out  about  the  present  scene  is  the  overwhelming  predominance  of  things  that 
are  new  over  things  that  are  old.  This  is,  of  course,  a  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  knowledge  doubles  every  ten  years.  It  expresses  itself  in  the  fact 
that  no  professional  man  can  really  be  any  good  if  he  does  not,  either  by 
formal  schooling  or  by  reading  and  his  own  efforts,  really  keep  at  school 
constantly. . . .  And  this  phenomenon  shows  itself,  of  course,  not  only  in 
matters  of  sheer  knowledge.  The  application  of  knowledge  changes  the  face 

of  the  earth  And  this  imbalance  between  the  new  and  the  old,  although 

it  is  not  beyond  endurance  for  man,  is  something  to  which  man  is  unac- 
customed and  for  which  his  tradition  has  not  fully  prepared  him.'  This  is  an 
eminent  Western  scientist  speaking  about  the  West,  which  has  had  \yell  over 
a  century  to  adjust  to  the  snowballing  advance  of  technology.  *If  we  look  at 
what  is  known,  the  proportion  that  is  known  by  specialized  groups  is  very 
large,  and  the  proportion  that  gets  back  into  the  common  knowledge  of  man 
is  very  small. . . .  We  have,  then,  a  predominance  of  novelty  on  the  present 
scene/ and  also  an  absencf  of  common  knowledge,  or  at  least  a  thinning  of 
common  knowledge,  together  with  an  enormous  growth  of,  specialized  and 
available  knowledge,  but  not  vital,  living  knowledge.'  This,  Oppenheimer 
points  out,  has  an  inevitable  effect  on  values,  Tor  whatever  values  may  be, 
they  rest  in  areas  of  life  which  are  familiar  and  deeply  intimate. ...  On  the 
one  hand,  they  are  commitments,  commitments  as  to  where  one  stands,  and 
where  one  acts,  and  what  one  will  be,  and  what  one  cares  for.  On  the  other 
-hand,  they  always  involve  memories.  Thus,  in  values,  commitment  and 
memory  unite  the  past  and  the  future.' 

It  is  the  failure  to  achieve  this  synthesis  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  obstacle  to  social  and  economic  progress  in  the  region,  while  education 
looks  on  with  scarcely  a  word  of  comment.  Even  the  self-conscious  strivings 
toward  renovating  cultural  tradition  and  fashioning  national  identity  are 

1.  This  is  the  first  of  several  sections  of  the  report  devoted  to  various  aspects  of 
research.  See  also  p.  267  (non-university  research  institutes),  p.  378-87  (teaching 
and  research),  and  p.  419-24  (a  regional  research  institute  of  higher  education  and 
development). 

2.  Op.  cit.,  p.  56-8. 
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rather  symptoms  of  a  malady  than  an  effective  movement  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  past  and  future,  between  modern  processes  and  traditional  attitudes, 
between  the  expertise  of  the  trained  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ignorant.  Mean- 
while, if  soeial  disparities  and  internal  maladjustments  do  not  grow,  they  at 
least  remain  untouched  while  the  universities  remain  silent  or  silenced — un- 
delivered of  critical  analyses  or  constructive  ideas  for  the  resolution  ^^  social 
and  cultural  problems,  the  fruits  of  creative  imagination. 

Next  to  the  quality  of  their  teachers  the  most  important  single  factor 
enabling  universities  to  perform  such  a  function  (if  they  are  free  so  to  do)  is 
the  extent  and  depth  to  which  they  engage  in  interdisciplinary  research.  It  is 
true  that  specialized  research  on  isolated  problems  must  remain  basic  as  a 
method.  Intuition  caa  apprehend  possible  broad  answers  to  complex  prob- 
lems, but,  in  order  to  achieve  workable  solutions,  the  problems  must  be 
broken  down  into  their  component  parts  and  subjected  to  the  application  of 
appropriate  specialized  knowledge.  But  this  must  be  supplemented  by  a  syn- 
thetic approach  that  in  various  crucial  areas  co-ordinates  the  selection  of 
problems  and  correlates  the  results  of  research  on  these,  both  to  provide 
comprehensive  data  for  balanced  action  and  to  discover  mutual  implications 
for  further  research.  From  the  socio-cultural  viewpoint,  this  in  general  terms 
means  that  not  only  various  social  science  departments,  but  also  those  in 
other  faculties — in  particular  the  humanities,  medicine,  agriculture,  aad 
technology  or  engineering — need  to  combine  resources  and  conduct  team 
research  to  understand  what  is  happening  in  current  social  situations,  diag- 
nose tendencies,  and  give  a  prognosis  for  the  future;  to  determine  desirable 
new  directions  for  change  and  suggest  the  scale  and  kind  of  action  and  further 
research  which  their  achievement  seems  to  require;  and  to  work  out  feasible 
measures  to  promote  selected  development  goals,  whilst  appreciating  that 
these  will,  of  course,  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  national  policy  and  therefore 
involve  political  factors.  And  perhaps  a  further  objective  should  be  added, 
even  though  it  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  last  two:  to  compute,  as  far  as 
data  will  allow,  the  minimum  social  change  needed  to  achieve  a  sufficiently 
lasting  impetus  in  the  desired  direction.  Emphasis  on  this  rather  obvious 
detail  is  relevant  not  only  because  of  the  crucial  importance  of  conserving 
scarce  resources  of  finance  and  trained  manpower,  but  also  because,  at  least 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  dangerous  for  anybody  to  initiate 
major  soeial  changes  in  one  sphere  when  far  from  prepared  to  deal  with,  and 
perhaps  even  unaware  of,  its  repercussions  in  others. 

But  if  the  needs  for  such  research  are  great,  the  diffieulties  are  great  loo, 
and  it  would  be  a  major  error  to  think  that  all  that  is  needed  to  establish 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  is  appropriate  organizational  and  administrative 
action,  which  can  be  effective  only  where  the  enthusiasm  of  academic  staff 
is  aroused  and  committed  to  active  co-operation.  At  first,  fixed  departmental 
attitudes  and  established  habits  would  probably  make  it  desirable  to  proceed 
gradually,  so  as  not  to  disrupt  current  work  and  to  allow  for  experimentation 
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to  establish  efficient  procedures.  However,  from  its  initiation  the  inter- 
disciplinary research  undertaken  should  begin  to  influence  the  orientation 
of  university  education,  which  in  turn  should  produce  more  and  more  uni- 
versity teachers  imbued  with  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  investigate  the 
inlcrrelationship  of  their  special  interests  with  other  areas  of  inquiry  and  to 
begin  to  participate  in  interdisciplinary  team  work.  While  such  a  process 
would  become  cumulative,  it  need  not,  and  indeed  should  not,  mean  thai  all 
research  would  fit  into  co-ordinated  plans,  let  alone  be  adjusted  solely  to 
social  needs.  Research  dictated  solely  by  specialized  interests  following  up 
promising  leads  to  new  knowledge  without  immediate  concern  for  its  im- 
plications must  clearly  continue  if  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  is  to  flourish. 
Apart  from  balance  between  such  research  and  the  interdisciplinary  investiga- 
tions, what  is  important  here  is  that  its  results  should  not  remain  isolated,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  continuous  examination  of  their  wider  implications, 
and,  where  appropriate,  the  incorporation  of  these  into  planned  inter- 
disciplinary research. 

Within  the  region  the  fact  that  the  development  of  research  is  still  largely 
in  its  initial  stages,  while  creating  diflTicuUies  in  terms  of  finding  adequately 
trained  staff,  also  presents  an  opportunity  to  introduce  and  consolidate  inter- 
disciplinary approaches  and  procedures  while  patterns  of  research  are  still 
fluid.  However,  such  flexibility  is  not  likely  to  last  long,  and  the  need  to 
act  quickly  in  setting  and  promoting  the  right  directions  and  trends  for 
research  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

The  general  need  for  such  co-ordination  has  of  course  been  recognized  by 
all  countries  in  the  region;  but  this  on  the  whole  expresses  itself  more  in 
action  taken  outside  the  university  vnd  in  forms  which,  apart  from  promoting 
collaboration  between  specialized  disciplines  within  major  fields  like  the 
social  sciences,  agrienllure.  technology  and  medicine,  mainly  concentrate  on 
national  policy  with  a  view  to  determining  and  integrating  administrative 
arrangements  and  financial  allocations.  In  each  country  there  are  a  number 
of  non-U n'*  ?rsity  research  institutes  devoted  to  more  or  less  specialized  work; 
for  example:  Burma:  Union  of  Burma  Applied  Research  Institute,  including 
a  Technical  Information  Centre  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Centre  and  the 
Burma  Law  Institute;  Cambodia:  Institut  National  d'Etudes  Legales,  Poli- 
tiques  et  Economiques  and  the  Institut  National  do  Civilisation  Khmer; 
Indonesia:  National  Institute  for  Economic  and  Social  Research  and  the 
Forest  Research  Institute;  Malaysia:  Institute  for  Medical  Research  and  the 
Rubber  Research  Institute  of  Malaya;  Philippines:  National  Institute  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Research  Centre;  Thai- 
land: Applied  Scientific  Research  Corporation  of  Thailand  and  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Science;  Viet-Nam:  Occanographic  and  Nuclear  Re- 
search Institute.  During  the  last  decade,  national  research  councils  and 
centres  have  been  set  up  in  several  countries.  In  Indonesia,  the  Council  for 
Sciences  of  Indonesia  (MIPI),  which  since  1962  has  be  n  attached  to  the 
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newly  created  Ministry  of  Na!ional  Research,  advises  on  the  co-ordination  of 
research  and  is  now  charged  with  selling  up  a  National  Research  Centre 
incorporating  the  following  national  institutes:  Chemistry;  Physics;  Instru- 
ment Centre;  Metallurgy;  Electro-technics;  Biology;  Economic  and  Social 
Research.  In  addition,  four  specialized  Science  Councils  for  mcJicinc;  agri- 
culture; technology;  and  economic,  social  and  cultural  research  alsv^  advise 
the  Ministry  of  National  Research,  on  priorities  within  their  own  field.  Apart 
from  playing  a  role  in  the  provision  of  research  allocations  for  universities, 
the  Science  Council  and  the  Ministry  of  National  Research  have  no  formal 
links  with  universities  and  the  Ministry  of  Higher  Education  and  Research, 
but  draw  heavily  on  the  assistance  of  the  staff  and  facilities  of  these  bodies, 
and  the  institutes  co-opcralc  closely  with  university  faculties.  The  Institute 
for  Economic  and  Social  Resarch  started  its  research  programme  by  contract- 
ing out  projects  'to  encourage  faculty  members  and  students  to  carry  on 
research'.  But  while  these  have  covered  relations  with  faculties  of  economics, 
teacher  training  and  agriculture,  the  research  projects  involved  have  becu  ua 
isohited  problems  with  no  noticeable  attempt  at  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  situation  is  complex  and  the  University  of  the 
Philippines  is  the  only  institution  in  the  region  lo  have  intnHJuced  adminis- 
trative measures  to  promote  co-ordinated  research.  There  arc  two  national 
advisory  scientific  organizations,  the  National  Research  Council,  whose  main 
administrative  office  is  situated  kl  the  University  of  the  Philippines;  and  the 
Se'icncc  Foundation  of  the  Phihppines.  The  National  Science  Development 
Board  (NSDU)  is  the  top  policy-making  body  and  'along  with  its  two  im- 
plementing agencies,  the  National  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Philippine  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  plans  the  over-all  programs  of 
scientific  and  technological  development  geared  lo  achieving  national  pro 

gress  Committed  to  promoting  qualitative  and  quantitative  excellence  in 

science  efforts,  it  accepts  its  full  obligation  lo  help,  in  all  ways  possible,  the 

institutions  of  higher  learning  Realizinj;  that  its  research  agencies  must 

draw  their  supply  6C  scientific  manpower  from  those  initially  trained  in 
colleges  and  universities,  the  NSDB  becomes  rightfully  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  science  graduates  colleges  and  universities  produce. , . .  It  wishes  to 
insure  a  bipolatcd  competency  of  our  students  not  only  in  science  and  tech- 
nology but  also  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences*.*  But  despite  the 
emphasis  on  higher  education  and  training,  there  is  no  explicit  reference  lo 
Ihe  development  of  interdisciplinary  research. 

At  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  apart  from  the  integrating  function  of 
a  Conmiunity  Development  Research  Council,  there  is  an  Office  of  Rese;:rch 
Co-ordination,  headed  by  the  executive  vice-president  of  the  university, 
whose  objectives  arc  lo  stimulate  and  promote  research  by  providing  in- 

I.  The  Xantutii!  Science  Dextlopment  Biwrd  and  Higher  Education,  p.  12.  5.  14 
(.Manila,  NSDH.  1961). 
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ccnlivcs  and  stimuli  in  the  form  of  financial  and  clerical  assistance  and  to 
promote  co-operative  work  among  imiversity  units  and  between  the  university 
and  external  agencies.  It  is  assisted  by  three  committees:  the  Committee  on 
Research,  which  determines  policies  and  operations  governing  research  in 
the  university;  the  Natural  Sciences  Research  Committee;  and  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Committee.  The  two  last  serve  *as  screen- 
ing and  evaluating  bodies  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting,  evaluating,  and 
recommending  research  proposals  of  faculty  members  seeking  support  from 
the  university.  They  are  also  in  charge  of  studying  and  developing  research 
programmes  in  their  respective  fields*.'  The  guiding  influence  that  such  an 
organization  could  exercise  to  promote  interdisciplinary  research  is  obvious, 
btt  an  examination  of  the  abstracts  of  research  projects  supported  by  uni- 
veisity  funds  suggests  that  none  of  them  form  part  of  a  concerted  attempt  to 
deal  with  interrelated  aspects  of  a  scientific  or  social  problem. 

In  Thailand,  the  National  Research  Council  (1956)  is  charged  by  Act  of 
Parliament  with  defining  national  policies  relating  to  scientific  matters  as  well 
as  initiating  and  supporting  research  within  and  outside  universities.  One  of 
its  specifically  stated  functions  is  'to  co-ordinate  research  activities  in  various 
branches  of  science*,  and  in  addition  to  various  scientific  and  technical 
divisions  it  also  comprises  others  devoted  to  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
political  science  and  public  administration,  economics,  and  sociology.  But 
again  the  research  that  is  carried  out  shows  little  evidence  of  the  realization 
of  this  body's  co-ordinating  potential. 

In  Viet-Nam,  a  National  Centre  of  Scientific  Research  was  established  as 
an  autonomous  governmental  organization  in  1962.  Its  stated  purposes  are 
*to  act  as  a  National  Research  Council  in  co-ordinating,  stimulating,  and 
helping  scientific  research  work  in  the  whole  ^ounlry  and  to  build  up  and 
manage  new  research  institutes  created  according  to  the  need  of  the  country'. 
This  centre  docs  not  at  present  cover  the  social  sciences,  and  apart  from 
some  reliance  on  the  services  of  university  staff,  its  only  direct  link  with  the 
university  appears  to  be  that  the  chemistry  and  botany  laboratories  of  its 
Institute  of  Natural  Substances  arc  located  at  the  Saigon  Faculty  of  Sciences. 

Certainly,  then,  co-ordination  is  stressed  as  an  objective,  and  within  some 
major  fields  this  is  achieved,  especially  through  individual  university  and 
non-university  institutes,  but  in  general  the  departments  lead  isolated  lives 
and  there  are  no  consistent  efforts  to  organize  interdisciplinary  work,  although 
in  at  least  four  countries  the  machinery  to  encourage  and  promote;  this  is 
available.  Indeed,  the  1959  Regional  Meeting  on  Scientific  Research  organ- 
ized by  the  Uncsco  Science  Co-operation  Office  for  South-East  Asia^  came 
to  two  conclusions  which  seem  to  minimize  the  importance  of  co-ordination, 

1.  Annua!  Report  of  the  Office  >f  Research  Co-ordination  for  the  Acadcmtc  Year 
endinfi  May  31,  1962.  p.  4  (Vanila,  University  of  the  Philippines,  1962). 

2.  RcRional  Meeting  on  Scientific  Research  (Bandung,  Indonesia,  9-12  December,  19S9), 
Final  Report,  p.  3-4. 
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although  they  also  noted  that  the  Science  Council  of  Japan  covered  not  only 
natural  sciences  but  also  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  which  *makes 
possible  a  very  useful  co-ordination  of  views  in  those  fields  where  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  sciences  impinges  on  political  and  social  problems,  e.g., 
atomic  energy'.  First,  in  discussing  types  of  research  most  suitable  for  uni- 
versities, government  ministries  and  national  research  organizations,  the  meet- 
ing agreed  *that  a  certain  degree  of  duplication  is  not  undesirable  as  the 
>  chance  of  finding  satisfactory  solutions  to  a  problem  is  greater  if  there  is 
a  diversity  of  attack.  There  is,  of  course,  an  over-all  need  for  co-ordination 
for  the  sake  of  financial  economy,  but  this  should  not  be  stressed  too 
greatly...'.  Then  it  was  recommended  that  *university  departments  should 
be  encouraged  to  carry  out  research  on  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested 
and  should  not  in  normal  circumstances  be  asked  by  governments  to  find 
solutions  to  immediate  problems.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  interests  and 
skills  of  a  university  department  would  be  such  that  they  could  be  applied 
to  a' practical  problem  of  interest  to  the  government.  The  important  point, 
however,  is  that  the  university  autonomy  should  not  in  any  way  be  violated'.^ 
While  academic  freedom  is  universally  acclaimed  as  essential,  it  may  also 
be  postulated  that  universities  have  a  responsibility  in  relation  to  urgent 
problems  of  social  and  economic  development,  and  if  they  are  not  making 
.their  potential  contribution  to  the  solution  of  these  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
■  governments  would  be  in  error  in  asking  for  more  co-operation  and  encourag- 
ing  it  through  channels  such  as  national  research  councils  and  the  allocation 
of  research  grants. 

Many  of  the  most  urgent  social  and  educational  problems  cannot  be  dealt 
f  with  by  any  single  discipline,  since  they  involve  custom  and  tradition,  atti- 
tudes and  motivation,  technology,  economics,  health,  mass  communication,- 
administrative  organization,  and  education.  In  the  broad  social  field,  they 
may  be  found  in  family  planning,  agricultural  productivity,  social  mobility, 
community  development,  urbanization,  the  geographical  distribution  of  high- 
level  manpower,  national  identity  and  language.  In  education,  apart  from 
teacher-training  questions  which  have  already  been  referred  to,  there  are 
the  problems  of  academic  wastage  at  all  levels,  the  educational  needs  of 
rural  areas,  the  democratization  of  education,  the  education  of  women,  the 
siting  and  size  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  and,  to  complete  the  circle, 
the  organization  of  interdisciplinary  research. 

Social  and  economic  examples  . 

Family  planning  is  more  than  a  matter  for  materuity  cUnics,  social  workers 

I.  This  recommendation  would  scarcely  be  well  received,  for  example,  by  many  uni- 

\.  .  versities  elsewhere  constantly  seeking  for  applied  research  contracts  to  support  the 

=  phenomenal  generaL  growth  of  their  institutions  and  their  increasingly  inadequate 

'd  .    .  >  endo\yments. 
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and.  the  discovery  of  the  perfect  pill,  though  even  such  a  limited  approach  ' 
requires  co-ordinated  research.  Account  also  needs  to  be  taken  of  demo-. 
graphic  factors,  social  and  individual  behaviour  patterns,  the  economics  of  .; 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  contraceptives,_the  use  of  adult  educa- 
tion and  mass  media,  the  organization  and  administration  of  country-wide 
services,  the  impact  on  values.  This,  in  addition  to  investigations  by  depart- 
ments of  sociology,  medicine,  public  health,  and  pharmacology,  requires 
research  by  departments  of  economics  and  commerce,  mathematical  statistics, 
public  administration,  philosophy  and  religion. 

Agricultural  productivity ,  particularly  in  the  wide  sense  of  encompassing 
diversification,  depends  on  the  application  of  appropriate  agricultural 
methods,  but  this  in  turn  involves  social,  economic,  and  technological  factors^ 
including  the  output  of  appropriate  fertilizers  and  suitable  farm  implements^ 
andj  in  addition-  to  agricultural  investigations,  requires  basic  research  in 
organic  cliemistry  and  biology.  Both  development  policy  and  extension  work 
that  is  not  supported  by  such  multi-directional  research  and  does  not  follow 
up  its  findings  can  at  best  achieve  only  limited  success  and  is  more  than 
likely  to  involve  costly  errors. 

The  question  of  social  mobility  needs  to  be  studied  not  only  ,  from  the 
demographic,  social,  economic,:and  psychological  angles,  but  also. philosoph- 
ically, in  terms  of  its  impact  on  values,  cultural  development  and  the  educa- 
tional implications  of  this.^ 

Because  of  the  progressively  increasing  dangers  of  rapid  technological 
advance  and  industrialization  leading  to  unbalanced,  overcrowded  and  ugly 
urbanization,  there  is  special  need  to  view  this  in  a  long-term  and  historical 
perspective  as  well  as  to.  provide  a  comprehensive  range  of  research  that 
would  facilitate  balanced  development  both  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
for  individual  towns  and  cities.  Thus  questions  of  siting  and  building  up 
industrial  cpmplexes  and  commercial  centres  must  not  only  be  studied  in 
their  economic  and  technical  contexts,  but  also  in  relation  to  their  social, 
educational  and  cultural  implications,  which  include  town  planning  and 
housing,  the  establishment  of  educational,  cultural  and  recreational  facilities, 
social  welfare  and  pubhc  health  services,  the  organization  and  management 
of  mass  media,  protecting  the  individual  and  the  arts  from  submersion  in 
admass.  Co-ordinated  research  ranging  over  a  great  variety  of  disciphries  is 
essential  if  these  problems  are  to  be  adequately  handled  and  the  developing  ■ 
countries  enabled  to  make  the  most  of  their  one  great  advantage — the  pos- 
sibility of  avoiding  the  major  errors  of  the  past. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  maldistribution  oj  high-level  manpower  is  an 
even  greater  hindrance  to  development  than  its  shortage.  Exhortation  does 
not  solve  the  problem  and  compulsion  is,  at  least  in  part,  a  self-defeating  ; 
measure.  If  an  answer  to  it  can  be  found,  it  will  have  to  be  in  the  context  of 
questions  raised  with -regard,  to  social  mobility  and  community  ,  development^  I 
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and  through  intensive  studies  of  interrelated  social,  educational,  psychological 
and  economic  factors. 

The  issues  raised  by  national  identity  and  language  obviously  requi»e 
intimate  collaboration  between  humanistic,  aesthetic,  social  and  educational 
disciplines.  'I'herc  can  be  no  creative  national  identity  if  it  docs  not  express 
itself  coherently  in  these  difTerenl  fiehis,  which  in  turn,  singly  and  together, 
need  to  reflect  the  evolving  unity  underlying  the  diversities  of  the  nation.  The 
national  language  will  not  be  freed  of  artificiality  until  its  manifold  social 
and  cultural  roots  are  secure  and  its  use  in  all  fields  is  unstrained  and 
efTective.  It  is  also  csr-ential  that,  where  for  some  appreciable  time  to  come 
much  of  scientific  education  and  research  will  continue  to  be  conducted  in 
a  foreign  language,  the  national  language  does  not  become  cut  oil  from 
scientific  thought  and  development.  Accordingly,  scientists  must  actively  share 
in  the  concern  for  these  cultural  developments,  and  their  views  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  work  of  sociologists  and  humanists  with  whom  lies  the 
primary  responsibility  for  dealing  with  questions  of  national  identity  and 
language. 

Educational  examples 

Not  only  does  academic  wastage  at  all  levels— though  more  particularly  at 
the  post-primary  stages — nee  1  to  be  studied  within  the  context  of  education 
as  a  whole,  its  economic,  social  and  psychological  antecedents  and  con- 
sequences also  demand  co-ordinated  investigation.  Having  determined  the 
nature  of  shortcomings,  it  is  a  question  of  finding  the  best  possible  soIuti<  ns 
under  given  conditions.  The  conditions  must  therefore  be  understood.  These 
are  not  static;  and  within  limits,  it  is  possible  to  stimulate  and  support  change 
in  one  or  another  direction.  Thus  the  complementary  study  of  relevant  non- 
educational  factors  is  important  because  it  is  only  through  these  tlut  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  change  can  be  demonstrated,  including,  for  instance, 
changes  in  the  attitudes  of  parents  and  financial  provision  for  assistance  to 
needy  students  (in  the  iorm  of  school  meals  as  well  as  study  materials  and 
scholarships). 

The  educational  requirements  of  rural  areas  pusent  special  problems 
which,  cmphnsmng  the  need  for  an  interdisciplinary  approach,  are  ba.sed 
on  the  fact  that  at  present  and  for  at  least  the  immediate  future,  a  majority 
of  the  school-age  population  of  rural  ar.as  is  destined  to  receive  no  more 
than  a  primary  education.  There  is  therefore  a  desperate  need  that  »  fair 
proportion  of  those  few  who  do  gain  a  post-primary  education  including,  in 
still  fewer  instances*  those  who  go  on  to  the  tertiary  level,  should  return  to 
work  in  the  rural  sector  rather  than,  as  at  present,  become  absorbed  in  the 
urban  areas.  Both  situations  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  kind  and  ex- 
tent of  adult  education  and  extension  services  that  can  be  provided  to  sup- 
plement what  has  been  achieved  with  four  to  seven  years  of  education. 
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Accordingly  any  study  of  t*rc  situation  must  relate  the  village  school  and  its 
teachers  to  all  aspects  of  cu^^munity  development — not  least,  it  might  be 
added,  because  a  fair  proportion  of  the  operational  costs  of  the  school  may, 
and  perhaps  should,  be  met  by  the  village  community,  and  it  must  come  to 
understand  and  support  the  teacher's  vocation. 

The  development  of  educational  facilities  for  girls  and  women,  viewed  as  a 
special  problem,  largely  resolves  itseif  into  socio-economic  and  cultural  issues 
which  require  co-ordinated  investigation  as  such.  But  there  are  special 
educational  questions  such  as,  for  example,  what  evidence,  if  any,  is  there 
that  for  women  certain  educational  opportunities  should  be  more  accessible 
than  others?  How  far  do  women  compensate  for  giving  up  the  vocation  for 
which  they  have  been  educated  by  the  nature  of  the  influence  they  exert  on 
their  family  and  community?  What  special  re-training  facilities  need  to  be 
made  available  for  married  wonten  to  draw  them  back  into  profc^rnms  they 
have  given  up,  especially  teaching?  What  are  the  emerging  social,  eccnomic, 
and  political  consequimces  of  increasing  educational  opportunilies  for 
women?  What  are  the  remaining  barriers  to  eqaalization  of  opportunity  and 
how  may  they  be  overcome?  What  justification  is  there  in  providing  :5qual 
training  facilities,  and  subsequently  equal  pay,  for  men  and  women,  the 
initial  average  professional  life  of  a  woman  is  comparatively  brief,  to  be 
interrupted  if  not  terminated  by  marriage  and  child-bearing?  What  have  the 
sociologist,  the  anthropologist,  the  psychologist,  and  even  the  scient-st,  as 
well  as  the  educationist,  working  in  consultation  with  each  other,  to  say  on 
these  questions? 

In  the  problems  associated  with  the  transition  from  rural  schools  to  ad- 
vanced educational  facilities  in  urban  areas,  few  studies  have  been  mndc  to 
determine  the  special  difficulties  encountered  by  rural  students  and  to  indicate 
possible  measures  to  counter  these.  But  frequently  various  disadvantages  are 
encountered:  the  standards  of  rural  schools  are  in  general  lower,  rising  sig- 
nificantly from  village  to  district  town,  to  the  provincial  capital  and  finally 
to  the  major  cities,  so  that  even  the  exceptionally  gifted  rural  student  is 
somewhat  handicapped  in  competitive  admission  examinations,  and  on 
entrance,  linds  himself  struggling  to  keep  pace,  especially  in  the  use  of  the 
language  of  wider  communication.  For  those  who  seek  to  g)  on  to  the 
university,  this  process  recurs,  since  there  arc  for  the  most  pait  no  higher 
secondary  schools  outside  the  big  tov  ns.  In  evaluating  the  pcrforiTiance  and 
drop-out  of  rural  students,  it  is  essential  to  study  the  psychological  impact  of 
this  situation  and  to  seek  out  feasible  remedial  measures  in  the  form  of 
mii.'u^um  admission  quotas,  special  tuition  and  counselling,  and  more  in- 
dividual attention  to  help  such  students  overcome  their  difficulties.  The  im- 
portance and  extent  of  such  measures  will  depend  on  an  assessment  of  both 
how  great  the  effects  of  current  quality  differences  are,  ar  ^  on  the  outlook  for 
removing  or  at  least  minimizing  these,  which  for  the  near  future  is  likely  to 
be  dim  in  most  cases.  But  there  are  also  non-academic  factors  which  arc  no 
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less  important — the  problems  of  accommudption  and  increased  cost  of  living 
in  the  towns;  the  prevalent  lack  of  an  educated  family  background;  the 
frequent  parental  resistance  to  gi^'ls  continuing  their  education,  especially 
away  from  home;  the  contrast  between  city  and  village  life.  These  are  ques- 
tions to  which  answers  will  \>c  found  only  if  educationists,  sociologists,  psy- 
chologist.;, and  economists  act  in  unison. 

It  is  ntcessar}  to  ask  how  far  and  in  what  way  do  social  and  economic 
needs  and  objeclives  favour  a  y\^ide  spread  of  institutions  of  higher  educationl 
>Vhat,  if  any,  types  of  higher  institutions  should  be  established  in  rural  areas? 
What  are  the  comparative  costs  of  expansion  and  setting  up  new  institutions 
at  various  levels  of  anticipated  enrolments?  What  are  the  relative  merits  of 
siting  universities  either  in  areas  with  developed  social  and  cultural  facilities 
or  in  thosij  where  they  may  promote  the  growth  of  these?  Should  the  nature 
and  ofTerings  of  institutions  of  higher  education  reflect  the  life,  needs  and 
occupational  opportunities  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  set  up?  How  are 
problems  of  staffing  and  quality  to  be  weighed  against  social  and  political 
considerations  in  siting  an  institution?  Can  architectural  norms  be  ectablished 
in  terms  of  types  of  institutions  and  their  enrolments?  Here,  in  addition  to  a 
wide  general  approach  to  these  questions,  it  also  seems  desirable  that  they 
should  be  thought  out  from  the  viewpoint  of  each  of  the  major  disciplines, 
for  their  preferences  are  unlikely  to  be  the  same  and  should  appropriately 
influence  over-all  decisions. 

All  that  has  been  said  stresses  the  need  to  evaluate  the  potentialities  of 
interdisciplinary  research  in  specific  national  situations,  and  to  study  how  it 
may  best  be  organized  within  the  context  of  these.  This  at  least  is  indubitably 
a  task  which  universities  must  perform,  not  necessarily,  or  even  desirably, 
altogether  on  their  own,  but  in  consultation  and  co-operation  with  other 
national  research  bodies  and  institutes.  Such  an  evaluntion  would  involve  a 
study  both  of  the  appropriate  roles  for  graduate  schools,  university  institutes, 
faculties,  departments,  interdisciplinary  academic  committees,  and  inter- 
university  collaboration  in  planning  research  projects,  and  also  of  the  relative 
activities  of  interdisciplinary  research  within  and  outside  the  university,  the 
possibilities  of  these  effectively  complementing  each  other,  and  suitable  forms 
of  co-operation  between  them. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  AND  EXTRAMURAL  WOR  : 

In  so  far  as  the  concept  of  the  university  as  located  in  an  ivory  tower  remote 
from  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  ever  existed,  it  was  justified  not  merely 
in  terms  of  a  single-minded  search  for  truth,  but  also  in  the  contention  that 
only  through  aloof  dedication  could  the  university  render  its  service  to  man 
and  society.  Today,  though  scholastic  isolationism  is  still  considered  desir- 
able for  the  particular  purposes  of  academic  freedom  and  research,  a  direct 
responsibility  to  society  is  clearly  manifested  both  from  the  universities' 
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desire  to  secure  an  increasing  amount  of  public  support  for  higher  education 
and  also  from  a  genuine  anxiety  to  render  practical  services  in  solving  those 
immediate  problems  which  they  are  best  fitted  to  tackle.  In  the  developing 
countries  in  particular  there  is  also  the  feeling  that  in  reaching  outside  its 
walls  the  university  enriches  its  own  life  and  work.  Direct  contribution  to 
national  development  becomes  a  matter  of  principle,  whose  implications  in 
practice  need  to  be  worked  out  in  each  situation. 

These  different  aspects  of  the  question  are  exemplified  in  the  following 
observations  of  Dean  Kasem  Udyanin  of  Chulalongkorn  University:^  The 
university  does  not  serve  the  society  only  in  training  its  potential  leaders. . .  . 
The  university  must  be  alert  to  events  going  on  outside  the  campus.  It  must 
be  able  to  feel  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  different  groups  in  the  society. 
There  are  many  ways  the  university  can  render  its  service  to  satisfy  these 
needs.  Besides  giving  them  clear  expression,  it  can  offer  extension  or  corres- 
pondence course  programs  to  interested  persons,  organize  seniinars,  sym- 
posia, special  lecture  series  and  many  other  kinds  of  service  to  the  community. 
The  university  will  find  itself  benefiting  a  great  deal  from  these  activities.  At 
least  these  will  enrich  the  cultural  atmosphere  on  the  campus  and  make 
academic  instruction  more  realistic. . . .  The  university  must  utilize  all  kinds 
of  mass  media  to  reach  the  public  and  re-educate  them  so  that  they  will  have 
correct  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  university.  They  must  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity,  to  allocate  more  funds  for  university  support.  . . .  Moreover, 
the  return  from  this  investment  should  not  be  expected  immediately  and' 
directly.' 

The  potential  field  for  service  to  the  community  ris^very  wide  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  university  limited— indeed  often  limited  to  the  point  where 
even  its  internal  teaching,  training  and  research  functions  suffer  in  their 
quality  and  scope.  It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  universities  are  wary  about 
undertaking  additional  responsibilities,  and  programmes. 

In  the  general  field  of  adult  education  it  is  assumed  that  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy  is  basically  the  concern  of  community  deyelopment  agencies, 
whether  rural  or  urban.  A  world-wide  enthusiasm  for  the  spread  of  literacy 
was  one  of  the  first  major  educational  impulses  at  the  close'  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Dr.  Frank  Laubach,  for  instance,  campaigned  around  the  world 
with  the  slogan  of  *each-one4each-one',  an  adaptable  technique  based  upon 
letter  recognition,  and  an  evangelism  which  created  great  temporary  enthu- 
siasm wherever  he  went.  But  he  was  in  great  demand,  and  always  on  his  way 
before  questions  of  retention,  continued  motivation,  and  the  demands  of 
functional  literacy  became  clamant.  In  almost  all  cases  foUow-up  literature 
had  either  been-hastily  planned,  or  forgotten,  and  finances  soon  ran  out. 
Major  campaigns  were  in  a  number  "of  cases  government-sponsored — in 

1.  Kasem  Udyanin,  *The  role  of  universities  in  society/  ASA IHL  Seminar  on  Uni- 
versity Organization  and  Administration,  January  20-24,  1964,  J^eport^  p.  163-5 
(Bangkok,  Association  of  South-cast  Asian  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  1964). 
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Thailand,  in  Indoncsin,  and,  very  notably,  in  Cuba.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
Director-General  of  Unesco  pointed  out  to  the  Second  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  fifteen  years  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  affirming  that  everyone  has 
the  right  to  education,  there  were  500  million  adult  illiterates  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  (70  million  of  them  in  Soulh-East  Asia)  unable  to  read 
the  sentence  in  which  this  right  is  acknowledged.  Moreover  the  rate  of 
increase  of  population  is  such  that  though  percentages  of  illiteracy  may 
decrease,  actual  numbers  of  illiterates  arc  rising  at  the  world  rate  of  20-25 
million  a  year,  despite  the  expansion  of  school  systems. 

Some  indication  of  the  size  of  the  problem  in  South-East  Asia  is  alTorded  by 
the  following  figures  abstracted  from  a  table  in  Education  in  Asia,  published 
in  1964  by  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Education.*  The  situation  is  certainly 
not  underestimated  as  a  number  of  the  figures  have  been  taken  from  census 
returns  which  go  back  as  far,  in  one  case,  as  1954.  The  information  is  in 
respect  of  the  population  15  years  old  and  over,  i.e.,  those  who  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  primary  school  system  (sec  Tabic  49). 

Tadlc:  49.  Estimated  ilh'teratc  population,  15  years  old  and  over  (by  thousands) 


Country 

Date 

of  lurvey 

Tot«l 
illiterates 

Male 

l-CTiale 

Burma 

1954 

710 

134 

576 

Cambodia 

1958 

1  477 

407 

1  070 

Indonesia 

1961 

31  820 

11  581 

20  239 

Malaya 

1957 

1  869 

625 

1  244 

Singapore 

1957 

413 

142 
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Philippines 

1961 

4  140 

1  877 

2  263 

Thailand 

1960 

4  829 

1  540 

3  289 

VIcl-Nam 

1958 

883 

The  United  Nations  having  accordingly  decided  *to  explore  ways  anu 
means  of  supporting  national  efforts  for  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  through 
a  world  campaign*.  It  is  most  significant  to  note  that  Uncsco  is  to  und^nake 
a  four-year  experimental  programne  in  eight  countries  'covering  the  organ- 
ized sectors  of  the  economy,  where  motivations  have  greater  vitality  and 
stronger  backing,  for  example  in  public  or  private  businesses,  co-operatives, 
trade  unions  and  such  organizations  as  village  councils  or  community  de- 
velopment projects.'  Furthermore  the  Unesco  Secretariat  is  'to  continue: 
the  research  and  experiments . , ,  on  the  languages  to  be  used  for  liter-'cy 

1.  Revised  draft.  May  1965. 
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training  and  on  the  use  of  the  new  education  media,  especially  television  and 
programmed  instruction,  in  the  eradication  of  illiteracy'. 1 
.  Now  the  secretariat  of  an  international  agency  functions  most  effectively 
through  existing  organizations  in  the  Member  States.  The  opportunity  here 
outlined  for  what  can  still  only  be  considered  the  initial  approach  to  research 
into  the  problems  of  combating  illiteracy^  (problems  of  language,  teaching 
media  and  techniques,  motivation,  the  training  of  staff,  the  preparation,  of 
material  and  equipment,  the  continual  assessment  of  results,  the  development 
of  follow-up  reading  material  related  to  and  developing  from  the  original 
motivations)  surely  calls  for  and  offers  a  challenge,  to  the  expertise,  the 
resources  and  the  co-operation  of  university  staffs  and  students. 

Vocational  training  for  adults  who  have  had  little  schooling  is  another  , 
area  which  at  first  sight  does  not  provide  suitable  opportunities  for  action  by 
universities.  Nevertheless,  faculties  or  colleges  of  education,,  agriculture,  and 
engineering,  could  play  a  useful  role  in  helping  to  set  up,  guide,  and  perhaps 
provide  special  courses  to  train  or  up-grade  staff  for  such  schools,  in  co- 
operation with  relevant  ministerial- agencies  and  their  training  facilities,  pos- 
sibly making  a  fuller  and  therefore  more  economical  use  of  workshop  facil- 
ities which  are  seldom  used  to  capacity. 

However,  the  main  sphere  for  university  action  in  adult  education  is 
clearly  to  be  found  in  providing  appropriate  opportunities  for  capable  adults 
to  improve  their  professional  competence  and  enlarge  their  cultural  back- 
ground which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  have  been  unable  to  do  by 
/taking  up  or  completing  full-time  university  studies.  The  point  is  further 
emphasized  by  remembering  how  large  a  number  of  students  completing  an 
academic  secondary  education  are  unable  to  enter  the  university  and  how 
many  of  those  who  do  enter  drop  oiit  before  completing  their  course.  Vast 
potentials  of  skill  are  thus  wasted, and  the' educational  investments  already 
made  in  them  are  left  relatively  unproductive.  It  is  for  the  universities  to  play  ■ 
a  leading  role  in  developing  at  least  the  most  promising  of  these  potentials 
for  economic  as  well  as  human  reasons. 

.  To  some  extent  the  need  is  already  met-  in  the  region  by  evening  and  other 
part-time  study  facilities  offered  by  a  number  of  institutions,  particularly  in 
Burma,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  But  there  are  two  respects  in  which 
this  provision  is  unsatisfactory  and  should  be  developed,  though  it  need  not* 
necessarily  follow  the  pattern  of  the  American  extension  system  or  the 
activities  of  the  British  Workers'  Educational  Association. 

With  the  exception  of  in-service  teacbj^r..-training  courses  (e.g.,  in  'twilight'^ 
classes  at  the  College  of  Education  in  Bangkok  and  its  branch  in  Bangsaeii), 
and  special  courses  provided  by  technical  colleges  or  institutes  (e.g.,  in  even- 
ing adult  classes  at  the  Technical  College  in  Kuala  Lumpur),  adult  courses 


L  Unesco  Chronicle,  Vol.  X,  No.  7»  July  1964,  p.  236. 

2,  A  pleasing,  if  not  particularly  illuminating,  euphemism  for  evening  classes. 
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generally  follow,  though  more  slowly,  regular  diploma  or  degree-course  pat- 
terns without  any  further  consideration  of  the  special  needs  of  adults. 
Methods  of  teaching  also  usually  conform  to  the  lecture-based  pattern  adopted 
for  full-time  students.  For  some  purposes  this  may  be  satisfactory,  although 
as  W.  E.  Styler,  associate  director  of  extra-mural  studies  at  the  University  of 
Manchester,  points  out,  'trends  in  adult  education  during  the  present  century 
have  favoured  the  use  of  discussion  as  one  of  the  principal  methods  of 
work'.^  It  is  in  any  case  not  enough. 

On  the  basis  of  explored  needs  of  both  employers  and  employees,  there  is 
a  case  for  establishing  both  general  and  specialized  courses  tailored  to 
specific  types  of  requirements  and  suited  to  the  adults'  more  experienced  and 
mature  ways  of  thinking  and  self-reliance.  General  courses  in  the  humanities 
and  social  and  natural  sciences  would  primarily  aim  at  widening  the  cultural 
background  and  developing  qualities  of  responsible  citizenship  and  leadership 
without  necessarily  being  rounded  oflf  by  an  examination.  Specialized  courses 
would  concentrate  on  the  development  of  particular  skills  in,  for  instance, 
commerce,  industry,  social  welfare  work,  and  agriculture.  One  such  course 
might  be  succeeded  by  several  others  but  each  should  be  complete  in  itself, 
as  in  many  cases  adults  are  not  in  a  position  to  devote  a  long  continuous 
period  of  time  to  further  studies.  Vocational  courses  should  also-lead  to  a 
qualifying  examination  for  an  appropriate  certificate  of  proficiency  needed 
both  as  an  incentive  and  as  a  qualification  for  improved  professional  standing 
though  appropriate  recognition  of  this  by  employers  may  need  considerable 
negotiation.  In  devision  such  courses,  it  would  be  more  than  desirable  to 
■secure  the  close  co-operation  of  business  and  industry  as  well  as  various 
government  departments,  particularly  in  order  to  promote  the  co-ordination 
of  university  instioiction  with  on-the-job  training  facilities. 

One  example  of  the  scope  of  adult  education  work  undertaken  by  the  uni- 
.  versity  of  a  developing  country  is  afforded  by  the  University  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  main  areas  of  its  extra-mural  programme  comprise:  (a)  general 
education;  (b)  local  studies,  which  include  the  organization  of  research  in- 
volving adult  groups;  (c)  special  courses  for  the  training  of  leaders  in  various 
fields;  (d)  classes  in  a  wide  range  of  cultural  subjects.  This  programme  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  dir^ctor^  who  has  a  full-time  staff  p:r  resident  organiz- 
ing tutors  in  each  of  the  various  islands  served  by  the  university  as  well  as 
specialist  tutors  in  industrial  relations,  social  work,  radio  education,  and 
drama,  • 

At  present,  activities  in  this  field  in  South-East  Asia  are  largely  limited  to 
the  major  urban  centres,  with  some  exceptions  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  the 
case  of  new.  institutions  of  higher  education  established  or  developing  in 

1.  W./E.  Styler,  'Adiilt  education — a  link  between  university  and  society*,  '  Science 
and  Freedom  (London,  Committee  on  Science  and  Freedom,  15  June  1960). 

2.  The  first  director  (now  the  principal  of  the  university)  was  also  deputy-principal,  an 
appointment  which  greatly  enhanced  the  status  of  extra-mural  studies. 
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outlying  provinces  in  Indonesia,  and  at  Chiengmai  and  Khonkaen  in  Thai- 
land. Apart  from  those  operated  by  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  and  in 
Indonesia  for  teacher  training  in  the  1950's,  none  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  has  organized  extension  centres  for  extra-mural  studies,  and  except 
again  for  the  Philippines,  and  for  a  period  of  emergency  teacher  training  in 
Indonesia,  no  systematic  use  has  yet  been  made  of  correspondence  courses. 
This  means  that  in  general  only  adults  working  in  major  urban  centres  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  further  education.  The  system 
adopted  by  the  University  of  the  Philippines  is  of  interest  in  this  context. 
Until  the  establishment  of  the  Government  Office  of  Adult  Education  in 
1937  (later,  in  1947,  transformed  into  the  Division  of  Adult  Education),  this 
university  played  a  leading  role  in  adult  education  through  its  President's 
Commitee  on  Literacy  and  Civic  Education,  set  up  in  1935.  One  of  its  first 
projects  was  to  organize  its  alumni  into  a  corps  of  volunteer  workers  who 
undertook  'several  phases  of  adult  education  work  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. By  the  end  of  the  1935  summer  vacation  300  alumni  taught  more  than: 
a  thousand  adults  how  to  read,  and  write  in  their  respective  homes'.^  In  1951 
a  full-fledged  Extension  Division  was  established  in  Manila  and  has  since 
offered  evening  classes  to  accommodate  working  students,  and  in  1954  a 
Labour  Education  Centre  was  created  as  a  pilot  educationaL  centre  for 
workers,  union  officers  and  members,  and- is  now  to  develop  into  a  permanent 
Labour-Management  Training  Centre,  assisted  by  USAID,  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  National  Economic  Council.  In  1962  the  Office  of 
Executive  Vice-President  for  Extra-Mural  Studies  was  created  and  a  depart- 
ment for  such  studies  organized  to  'take  charge  of  extension  classes  of  the 
university  in  places  where  the  university  does  not  have  established  branches 
and  in  other  sites  that  the  president  may  designate'.^  Courses  are  mostly  of 
the  same  type. as  those  offered  at  the  universityf  covering  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels,  and  studies  are  'conducted  by  professors  of  the  university 
who  are  detailed  to  those  places  where  the  studies  are  conducted.  After  meet- 
ing the  students  for  a  brief  period  where  an  explanation  of  the  course  is  given 
and  the  reading  assignments  are  issued,  the  students  are  left  to  study  and  read 
by  themselves  for  a  determined  period,  after  which  the  professor  returns  to 
assess  the  acquired  knowledge  of  the  students/. For  work  equivalent  to 
those  performed  by  the  students  on  the  campus,  these  extramural  students 
earn  equivalent  credits  on  similar  subjects'.^ 

In  considering  the  development  of  extra-mural  work,  what  is  practicable 
will  clearly  be  limited  by  questions  of  costs;  and  in  carrying  out  investigations 


{.  Leadership  Training  for  Community  Education,  p.  15  (Manila,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  Bureau  of  Public  Schools,  Division  of  Adult  Education,  1957). 

2.  Revised  Code  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  Art.  121,  p.  32. 
.3.  The  Image  of  the  University  of.  the  Philippines  Today— A  Study  by  the  Self-Study 
Committee,  p.  82-3  (Quezon  City,  University  of  the  Philippines,  1962).  The  study 
does  not  include  data  on  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
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to  establish  programmes,  it  will  largely  be  a  matter  of  determining  what 
means  under  given  limitations  will  yield  the  best  results. 

Two  general  and  basic  questions  need  to  be  resolved  in  determining  budget- 
ary policies  and  limitations  on  the  extramural  programme.  First,  if  uni- 
versity-level adult  education  is  to  be  given  a  high  priority — and  there  are 
good  social  and  economic  reasons  for  this — then  the  government  must  make 
adequate  financial  provision,  and  the  best  way  of  utilizing  this  is  ^to  place 
block  grants  at  the  disposal  of  institutions  of  higher  education  together  with 
substantial  free  time  on  government  radio  and  television  stations.  Second, 
in  counting  the  cost,  it  is  essentially  relevant  to  consider  extramural,  studies 
as  a  means  not  only  of  adult  education  narrowly  defined,  but  also  for  part- 
time  study  toward  full  university  degrees  and  diplomas,  since  this  can  reduce 
pressure  on  the  expansion  of  full-time  study  facilities.  Thus,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  much  a  second  choice,  extension-correspondence  study  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  accounts  for  around  50  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment  in  higher 
education,  and  the  expansion  this  has  achieved  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  such  study  facilities. 

The  Russians  have  for  long  maintained,  and  are  now  increasingly  putting 
into  practice,  the  theory  that  education  at  all  levels  is  most  effective  when  it 
is  associated,  with  productive  work  so  that  'work,  education  and  theory,  are 
being  combined  with  practice,  while  meeting  the  country's  economic  require- 
ments at  the  same  time',^  and  they  add  to  this  the  view  that  'persons  who 
hold  jobs  are  more  mature,  responsible  and  experienced  and  they  can 
reconcile- theoretical  learning  with  work  experience'.^  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  proposition  is  nearly  universally  maintained  with  regard  to 
technical  training  for  industry,  and  that  in  the  United  States  it  has  in  general 
been  found  that  a  significant  proportion  of  students  with  high  academic 
achievements  come  from  among  those  who  work  their  way  through  college 
— though  possibly  they  have  strong  economic  motivations  to  study,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  character  and  physique  to  combine  work  and  study. 

In  reviewing  the  value  and  relationship  of  the  different  channels  of  extra- 
mural work,  it  is  first  of  all  clear  that,  without  branch  centres,  the  scope  of 
extramural  courses  must,  even  with  the  provision  of  all  other  facilities,  be 
severely  restricted— at  least  excluding  all  natural  science  subjects  and  some 
social  sciences  which  require  laboratory  work — unless  arrangements  ,  can  be 
made  for  the  use  of  school  or  government  laboratories  where  such  can  be 
found.  Even  for  other  subject  fields,  the  absence  of  an  adequate  library  and 
facilities  for  occasional  consultation  with  tutors  makes  proper  study  a  near 
.impossibility;  and  in  countries  of  the  region,  outside  the  university  towns, 
these  facilities  can  be  provided  only  through  extension  centres,  though  the 

1,  Nicholas  De  Witt,  jBi/MCfl//<?n  and  Professional  Employment  in  the  U  S.S.R.,  p.  237 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1961).  .  Prepajed  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  - 

2.  Ibid.  r    :    ,  ;  ; 
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book-box  and  the  bookmobile  are  possible  answers  to  the  problem  of  texts.^ 
However,  unless  these  centres  assume  full  teaching  functions— and  the 
cost  and  staffing  required  for  this  would  be  beyond  all  currently  available 
means,  except  perhaps  for  a  few  small,  isolated  ventures,  which  might;form 
the  basis  for  setting  up  new  university  institutions^-:-Hcorrespondence  and 
radio  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  to  support  extramural  studies. 
A  warning  against  the  possible  costliness  of  correspondence  teaching  has  al- 
ready been  sounded  in  the  section  on  teacher  training,  but  if  this  concentrates 
on  the  provision  of  general  instructional  materials,  advice  and  comment, 
avoiding  detailed  individual  attention  requiring  a  great  deal  of  staff  time, 
then  with  careful  planning,  co-ordination  and  a  large  enough  scale  of  opera- 
tions, the  cost  per  student  may  be  kept  down.  Furthermore,  radio,  which  is 
the  cheapest  but  yet  in  the  region  a  little-exploited  means  of  promoting  out- 
of-schobl  education,  can,  while  making  its  own  contribution,  also  help  to 
reduce  the  need  for  correspondence  if  the  two  programmes  are  properly  co- 
ordinated. This  among  other  things  means  that  broadcast  lectures  and^ 
discussions  should  not  only  be  integrated  with  courses,  but  that  at  least  some 
of  them  should,  show  familiarity  with  the  progress  of  those  taking  the  courses 
and  perhaps  also  include  occasional  tutorial  comment  on  interesting  and 
problematic  features  of  the  written  work  of  students.  The  method  has  been 
explored  in  detail  by  the  ^University  of  the  Air'  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
in  Chile  and  Jamaica,  in  the  'Farm  ForumVof  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Commission,  and  its  counterpart  service  in  India. 

The  development  of  closed-circuit  television  and  the  preparation  of  video 
tapes  offers  another  widening  field.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
technical  developments  wUl  both  reduce  the  present  high  costs  and  increase 
efficiency.  However,  it  may  be  well  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  more 
affluent  countries  before  plunging  into  this  still  costly  technique. 

COMMUNITY'DEVELOPMENT  A 

^riiat  the  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  should  con- 
tribute to  community  development  in  direct  as  well  as  indirect  ways  is  re- 
cognized in  principle  throughout  the  region,  but  action  to  put  this  principle 
into  practice,  while  varying  in  scope,  has  mostly  been  limited  and,  with  the 
fi>;;ception  of  some  agricultural  extension  work,  has  been  of  an  ad  hoc  and 
tVccasional  nature  rather  than  planned  and  continuous.  Indonesia  and  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  have  gone  furthest  with  the  promotion  of  work 
in  this  field:        ■  ■ --^--^//..J'-.^  - 

In  Indonesia,  the  seventh  directive  of  thd^ 'Seven  Basic  Efforts'  (Sapta 
Usaha  Tama)  programme,  announced  by  tlie 'Minister  of  Education,  Instruc- 

1.  And  if  a  mobile  library— why  not  a  mobile  laboratory? 

2:  Including  perhaps  some  so-called  people's  universities  on  the  pattern  of  those  in 
Denmark,  Germany  and  Sweden. 
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tion  and  CuUurc  in  1959»  concerning  Ihc  formation  of  *work  groups'  in  senior 
high  schools  and  universities/  is  being  implemented  by  encouraging  all  uni- 
versities to  undertake  social  service  work  on  a  planned  basis,  and  placmg 
this  alongside  the  education,  instruction  and  research  functions  of  the  uni- 
versity, Apart  from  certain  special  programmes  organized  directly  by 
university  faculties,  there  arc  two  main  channels  for  setting  up  such  projects. 

1.  Consultation  between  the  president  of  a  university  and  the  Pantja  Tunggal 
(an  executive  body  for  each  province),  consisting  of  the  governor,  public 
prosecutor,  chief  of  police,  chief  of  the  army  unit,  and  a  representative 
from  the  National  Front  (whicit  groups  a!l  political  parties  and  other 
associations  and  groups). 

2.  Through  the  MIPI  Institute  of  Economic  and  Social  Research  (LEKiNAS) 
which  centrally  organizes  social  service  programmes  with  the  participation 
of  certain  universities,  notably:  the  University  of  Indonesia;  the  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  Bogor;  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Bandung;  the  University 
of  Gadjah  Mada,  Jogjakarta — and  in  co-operation  with  relevant  ministries. 

At  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  expycnditure  on  'extension  and  com- 
munity scr\'iccs  and  others'  formed  no  less  than  23.21  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  university  in  1963  and  is  planned  to  rise  to  25  per  cent 
during  the  following  five  years.=  The  President's  Report  goes  on  lo  point  out 
that  a  new  concept  in  community  service  was  introduced  in  1963  when 
undergraduate  medical  and  nursing  students  successfully  rendered  free  rural 
services  during  vacations,  while  *(hc  College  of  Agriculture  carried  on  its 
usual  extension  work  through  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Information 
and  Communications  and  the  Farm  and  Home  Developmer  JPice.  Through 
field  trips,  demonstrations,  and  meetings  the  agricultural  trainees  reached 
the  farmers  of  Laguna  and  Bantangas;  through  radio  programs  and  the 

printed  media  the  college  reached  many  thousands  more  In  addition,  the 

university  faculty  rendered  the  usual  assistance  to  various  government  ofhces 
in  the  form  of  resource  persons,  consultation,  and  technical  advice\* 

Elsewhere,  apart  from  student  work  camps  for  road  construction,  school 
building,  well  digging,  sanitation,  etc.,  community  development  work  by  th^' 
university  is  generally  limited  to  what  is  done  by  the  faculties  or  colleges  of 
agriculture,  forcslrj*,  fisheries,  and  veterinary  science.  These  carry  out 
research  and  experimentation,  mostly  on  their  farms,  into  various  problems 
of  increasing  productivity  and  make  their  findings  and  advice  available  to 
relevant  government  departments  and  agencies.  But  the  scope  of  their  field 
work  remains  small  and  is  mainly  dcsi  '♦ned  in  the  form  of  short  training  trips 
for  students— to  which,  however,  In^'  Jsia  again  presents  an  exception,  in 
thai  fourth*year  students  of  agricuUu    must  spend  at  least  four  months  in 

1,  Reform  Sieasures  Aimed  at  the  Development  of  a  Rational  Educational  System 

in  Indonesia,  p,  20  (DjiiViina.  Ministry  of  Education,  1962). 
1  Univcrsiiy  of  the  Philippine*,  The  President's  Report  (Quezon  Ciiy.  1963). 

3.  Jbid.,  p.  30. 
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the  field,  in  addition  to  two  fortnightly  field  trips  to  rural  areas  in  their 
second  and  third  year.  Thus,  with  few  exceptions,  the  students'  acquaintance 
with  and  knowledge  of  rural  problems  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  iheir 
first  preference  is  usually  for  government  administrative  positions.* 

The  following  are  typical  examples  of  student  work  camps:' 
l.In  1961,  the  third  annual  conference  of  the  PKPPTM  student  organization 
of  Malaya  decided  to  'mobilize  student  potentials  and  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  common  man'.  Under  its 
auspices,  in  August  1962,  forty-five  students  from  three  higher  educational 
institutions  devoted  one  week  to  reconstructing  a  two-mile  hill  path  from 
one  side  to  another  of  a  leper  island  off  Penang. 

2.  The  Philippines'  National  Union  of  Students  organized  its  first  work  camp 
in  1963.  From  several  Manila  colleges  and  universities,  twenty-five  volun* 
teer  students  took  part  in  a  te:i-day  multi-purpose  work  camp  :u  a  barrio 
situated  near  Manila.  The  group  included  .students  of  agriculture,  food 
technology  and  nutrition,  medicine,  and  education.  Their  stated  aims  were 
'to  study  and  experience  the  life  of  the  barrio,  to  communicate  with  them 
(the  villagers]  the  knowledge  and  training  they  respectively  received  in 
their  courses  of  study,  and  to  work  in  manual  labour  with  them  in  a 
commonly  agreed  project'.  The  work  centred  round  advice  and  discus* 
sion  on  animal  husbandry,  agriculture  and  sanitation:  planting  a  vegetable 
and  fruit  garden  for  the  barrio  school,  and-laying  out  a  basket-ball  court 
for  the  barrio  youth. 

3.  In  Viel-Nam  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Union  of  Students,  a 
group  of  medical  students  from  Saigon  in  1959  .mdertook  to  visit  a  scries 
of  villages  in  provinces  extending  up  to  the  Cambodian  border,  giving 
advice  on  health  and  sanitation  and  dispensing  medicines. 

Such  examples  of  sLiident  work  camps  can  be  multiplied  m:\ny  times  over, 
but  their  scale  of  action  remains  small  and  is  rarely  integrated  with  other 
extension  work  by  universities.  There  is  no  continuity  in  this  type  of  efTorl, 
and  it  is  likely  to  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  student  than  the  community 
suflering  his  welNmeant  but  often  clumsy  attentions.  The  total  effort  in  the 
field,  apart  from  the  impact  of  agricultural  research,  is  therefore  more  a 
token  of  a  spirit  of  service  and  the  establishment  of  contact  with  the  people 
than  a  planned  mobilization  of  university  resources  to  render  decisive 
assistance  in  the  development  of  rural  life.  The  question,  as  in  adult  educa- 
tion, is  again  of  the  form  in  which  universities  can  render  a  unique  service 
without  detriment  to  ihe'ir  other  essential  functions. 

1.  Thft  University  of  Malaya,  through  its  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  may  also  be  con- 
sioercd  au  exception  in  so  far  as  40  weeks  of  practical  field  work  (not  necessarily 
consecutive)  approved  by  the  professor  are  a  necessary  requirement  for  the  award  of 
a  degree* 

2.  Economic  Development  and  Community  Development*  p.  362-3  (Kuala  Lumpur, 
Fcbruar>  1964).  A  collection  or  articles  compiled  by  COSEC  for  the  Third  Asian 
Regional  Co-operation  Seminar,  an  event  of  the  International  Student  Conference. 
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One  f(^rm  of  university  participation,  stressing  the  training  of  community 
development  leaders,  is  outlined  by  a  United  Nations  ^roup  of  specialists:* 

The  university  in  its  position  as  a  seal  of  learning  in  Ihe  society  c:in  con- 
tribute signilicantly  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  community  develop- 
ment. A  great  need  which  the  university  can  meet  is  the  present  lack  of 
facilities  for  training  those  who  are  and  will  be  involved  at  higher  levels  in  the 
TiOlicy  making,  planning  and  administration  of  community  development  and 
related  fields.  This  may  well  be  met  by  the  organization  of  an  interdisciplinary 
course  of  training  at  the  graduate  level.  In  the  process  the  social  science 
programme  of  the  university  may  also  have  to  be  expanded.  The  University 
of  the  Philippines  has  set  up  such  a  course  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. . .  » 

'It  is  also  necessary  that  the  university  should  attempt  to  orient  its  pro- 
fessional and  technical  faculties  to  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  com- 
munity development,  particularly  those  which  are  most  closely  related  to  it. 
Graduates  of  these  faculties  will  ultimately  be  occupying  positions  of  author- 
ity and  leadership  in  the  community.  Their  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  community  development  will  greatly  help  in  promoting  it  as  an  important 
instrument  of  economic  and  social  progress.  This  may  well  be  done  by  afford- 
ing facilities  for  the  students  of  these  faculties  to  take  courses  in  community 
development. 

'The  traditional  academic  orientation  of  the  university  in  many  countries 
may  often  prevent  it  from  being  involved  closely  in  the  urgent  practical 
problems  of  government.  Certain  countries  have  attempted  to  meet  this  by 
setting  up  auio.iomous  institutes  allilialed  with  the  university  but  related  to 
government.  The  Centre  for  Community  Studies  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  is 
an  exatrple.  Similar  attempts  have  been  made  in  India  and  Pakistan,  and 
Nigeria  has  set  up  an  Institute  of  Applied  Knowledge. 

'These  institutes  emphasize  muKidisciplinary  approaches  to  research  into 
practical  problems  arising  in  the  commimily  and  make  available  the  know- 
ledge so  gained  to  the  Government  and  olhrrs  engaged  in  action  programmes.' 

Here,  the  examples  given  suggest  the  introduction  of  special  courses  added 
to  the  regular  curriculum.  But  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  re-orienting  the 
curricula  for  various  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  some  form  extension  work 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  them.  How  this  might  be  done  without  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  the  course  or  reducing  ;  mailable  tune  for  essential  specialized 
studies  needs  careful  thought,  but  the  principles  involved  would  not  be 
basically  different  from  those  governing  the  provision  of  field  and  praciical 
work  in  the  curricula  of  such  subjects  as  agriculture,  engineering,  and  social 
welfare.  Thus  students  of  medicine  and  nursing  could  be  required  for  the 
completion  of  their  public  health  course  to  spend  some  time  working  in 
rural  areas  and  devote  part  uf  their  internship  to  assignments  at  rural  clinics; 

1.  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  on  Community  Dexelopment  (United 
Nauons,  New  York.  l:>63.  E/CN.5/379). 
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under  the  direction  of  their  teachers,  students  in  the  social  sciences  might  be 
required  co  form  teams  to  carry  out  socio-economic  surveys  and  studies  in 
rural  communities;  students  of  civil  and  construction  engineering  might  use- 
fully be  assigned  apprenticeship  work  in  rural  areas;  those  studying  industrial 
technology  would  by  no  means  waste  their  time  in  gaining  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  development  problems  of  rural  industries  and  demon- 
strating the  use  of  relevant  new  tools  and  techniques;  each  of  the  humanities 
students  would  complete  a  more  rounded  education  by  spending  some  time 
in  working  and  living  with  village  communities  and  do  so  not  least  by 
studying  folk  culture  and  art. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  extension,  the  ICA  Survey  Team,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  president  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, reporting  its  findings  on  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  recom- 
mended the  following  basic  reorganization:  '...that  the  responsibility  for 
work  in  agricultural  extension  be  transferred  at  the  earliest  possible  time  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  to  the  University  of 
the  Philippines.  . . .  The  university  should  be  better  able  to  remedy  the  glaring 
defects  in  the  training  of  extension  workers.  , ,  ,  And  the  possibility  of  in- 
culcating a  positive  attitude  toward  service  to  people  should  be  easier  for  a 
public  university  operating  as  it  should. 

'It  is  not  proposed,  however,  that  extenfsion>agents  be  appointed  exclusively 
by  the  university,  but  rather  in  co-operation  with  other  governmental  units. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  proper  authority  jin  municipalities,  provinces,"  and 
chartered  cities  appoint  extension  agents  from  a  list  of  individuals  certified 
by  the  university  as  being  technically  qualified  for  the  position  in  question, 

'These  recommendations  also  have  implications  for  the  university's  in- 
structional program  in  agriculture.  Certainly,  an  intensification  of  the  pre- 
service  and  in-service  program  in  education  for  agricultural  extension,  both 
at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  will  be  necessary  not  only  at  Los 
Banos  but  throughout  the  university  system. .  . .  From  time  to  time,  the  more 
competent  field  agents  will  need  to  be  returned  to  the  campus  ^s  instructors 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  field-gained  insights  are  infused  into  the  aca- 
demic program.  - 

'Many  nations  of  the  world  have  agricultural  extension  services.  But  no- 
where in  the  world  has  agriculture  made  as  much  progress  in  recent  years  as 
in  the  United  States.  This  progress  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  joining 
together  in  the  agricultural  colleges  in  every  state  of  the  programs  of  instruc- 
tion, research,  and  extension  in  agriculture.  This  combination  has  ensured 
that  the  teaching  programs  are  kepi  realistic;  it  has  kept  the  research  pro- 
grams devoted  primarily  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  practical  concern,  and 
it  has  provided  a  technique  for  relaying  the  results  of  research  to  all  interested 
-farmers.'^ 

1.  A  Study  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  p.  34-5  (Quezon  City,  University  of 
the  Philippines.  1958), 
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A  wider  range  of  student  participation  in  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment both  of  the  countryside  and  of  the  growing  conurbation  should  surely 
be  encouraged  as  part  of  extra-  or  cp-curricular  activities.  The  latter  could 
be  developed  either  as  a  form  of  training  in  service  during  part  of  the  long 
vacation  or,  more  seriously,  in  the  form  of  a  requirement  that  all  students 
should  at  some  appropriate  stage  of  their  studies  devote  perhaps  a  year  to 
training  and  work  in  the  field  of  community  development  and  social  welfare. 
A  similar  practice,  it  niay  be  recalled,  has  been  far  from  unknown  in  the 
field  of  compulsory  military,  service. 

Professor  N.  K.  Sidhanta,  commenting  on  these  alternatives  while  he  was 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  drew  the  following  picture:^ 
These  "social  service  cadets^'  or  -Village  apprentices"  do  some  good  to  the 
uvillagers,,:bringing  their  academic  knowledge  and  culture  to  rural  areas  un- 
affected so  far  by  these  currents.  They  can  illustrate  some  of  their  theoretical 
knowledge  of  social  service  with  actual  field-work;  and  this  has  an  educative 
value  for  the  students  themselves.  Assessing  the  net  value  of  these  camps 
one  sometimes  wonders  as  to  which  party  derives  the  greater  benefit  from 
tliem — the  villagers  who  come  in  touch  with  those  who  have  imbibed  culture 
at  the  universities  or  the  students  having  their  first  experience  of  traditional 
folk-culture  and  traditional  ways  of  life.  Our  political  leaders  struck  by  the 
good  which  has  accrued  from  the  programmes  put  in  practice  are  keen  on 
extending  their  sphere— even  to  the  extent  of  making  them  compulsory  for 
all  college  students  for  the  period  of  a  year.  One  argument  in  favour  of  this 
step  is  that  the  students  would  then  leave  the  university  a  year  older  and 
considerably  more  mature  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  In  a  country  where 
industrialization  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  spread  of  higher  education  and 
where,  therefore,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  j,ducated  unemployment 
or  under-employment,  products  of  universities  should  not  look  forward  only 
to  white-collared  jobs.  Manual  work  and  village  life  for  a  year  may  Widen 
their  avenues  of  employment  even  if  it  may  not  .put  their  university  educa- 
tion to  the  best  use.' 

Doubt  as  to  how  far  universities  could  or  should  go  in  orienting 'their  study 
and  research  programmes  to  community  development  needs  in  these  similar, 
ways  rriay  be  expressed  on  various  counts.  Thus  it  may  be  held  that  even 
if  community  development  and  extension  work  offers  good  educational  train- 
ing for  students,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  contribute  significantly  to 

K  In  ,  Iran  a  systeni  recently  introduced  permits  young  graduates  to  opt  for  teaching 
service  rather  thaa  for  compulsory  military  service — -'members  of  this  Literacy  Corps, 
as  it  is  known,  are  sent  out  to  villages  which  are  neither  the  most  remote,  where 
supervision  would  be  impossible,  nor  the  most  accessible,  where  schools  exist 
already,  but  to  thousands  of  middling  villages,  to  wage  war  against  ignorance  and 
,  illiteracy  and  to  raise  the  level  of  social  and  economic  life.' — The  Times.  Educational 
Supplement  (London),  M  Mzrch  I965y  p.  144,  ~'  ' 

2,  N.  K.  Sidhanta,  *Cultural  function  of  the  university',  T/ie  University  Today:  its  Role 
and  Place  in  Society,  p.  122  (Geneva,  World  University  Service,  J  960). 
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"'meeting  nation-wide  needs  and  problems;  that,  in  so  far  as  practical  results 
are  achieved,  the  cost  of  using  students  is  still  far  too  high;  that  it  is  only  for 
those  students  preparing  for  community  development  or  extension  work  that 
experience  in  these  fields,  should  be  provided,  whereas  for  others  all  the 
time  that,  can  be  saved  from  appropriate  specialization  is  better  devoted  to 
^general  education';  that  the  university's  function  is  limited  to  research  and 
teaching,  and  action  in  practical  fields  is  quite  outside  its  and  its  community's 

.competence.. 

All  of  these  and  similar  contentions  of  course  merit  serious  study  under 
given  conditions.  If  it  is  accepted  that  universities  should  seek  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  community  development,  then  what  is  clearly 
needed  is  to  conduct  a  series^  of  evaluations,  both  (a)  of  the  results  on  the 
personality  of  students,  on  their  ultimate  academic  attainment,  on  their 
choice  of  profession  and  its  location,  and  (b)  of  the  effect  of  such  a  practice 
on  the  community  where  it  is  carried  out. ^  The  pilot  projects  might  then 
show  to  what  extent  and  at  what  cost  universities  could  meet  the  need.  In  the 
process  it  should  also  be  possible  to  find  practical  answers  to  other  types  of 
basic  questions:  additional  staff  and  financial  requirements;  evaluation  of  the 
results  achieved  in  comparison  with  similar  work  done  by  other  agencies;  the 
feasibility  of  interchange  of  staff  between  university  and  community  and  ex- 
tension work  in  special  institutes  and  in  the  field;  the  effectiveness  of  students 
as  extension  workers;  the  influence  of  various  types  of  field  work  on  the 
student's  proficiency  in  his  chosen  subject  and  on  his  general  attitudes  to 
life  and  work;  difficulties  of  continuity  and  co-ordination. 

If  dispersal  and  duplication  of  effort  are  to  be  avoided,  institutions  of 
higher  education  n\ust  not  only  ensure  co-ordination  between  the  work  of 
their  own  colleges  or  departments  and  studies  undertaken  in  consultation 
with*  appropriate  government  agencies,  but  also  help  to  set  up  appropriate 
machinery  to  bring  about  continuing  consultation  among  themselves,  govern- 
ment agencies  and  institutes,  and  voluntary  bodies  active  in  community 
development.  In  this  way  broad  plans  for  both  research  and  extension  work 
could  be  devised  and  periodically  revised  on  a  nation-wide  as  well  as  a 
regional  basis.  Adequate  allowance  would  of  course  have  to  be  made  for 
flexibility;  but  in  general  those  best  fitted  for  a  job  would  undertake  it,  and 
the  scope  for  co-operation  would  be  explored  to  its  fullest  extent.  This  may 
in  some  cases  also  lead  to  joint  support  not  only  for  certain  extension- 
research  projects  but  also  for  setting  up  multi-purpose  rural  institutes  in 
various  regions  of  the  country.  These  could  provide  universities  working  in 
a  given  area  with  a  centre  for  their  adult  education  and  their  extension  work, 
and  enable  them  to  expand  their  activities  as  circumstances  require  and 
permit. 

■  ■  *■  ■  .  "   .  ... 

U  The  literature  of  community  development  still  awaits  a  study  of  the  exhausted  'over- 
developed' area  or  village  so  often  to  be  found  near  training  centres. 
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The  employment  of  students  in  extension  work  presents  special  problems 
of  continuity  because  they  form  a  constantly  changing  population:  newcomers 
lack  experience;  those  who  have  gained  it  soon  leave;  all  are  generally  avail- 
able only  for  short-term  projects.  Where  work  with  a  community  or  group  of 
communities  must,  as  is  usually  the  case,  be  carried  out  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  adequate  organization  could  ensure  a  sufficiently  continuous 
supply  of  student  workers.  Furthermore,  co-operation  with  government  and 
voluntary  agencies  and,,  where  relevant,  extension  centres  of  the  university 
should  bridge  such  gaps  in  programme  implementation  and  follow-up  as 
caanot  .be  filled  directly  from  the  university  community's  resources.  The 
importance  of  such  a  constant  effort  cannot  be  over-emphasizedj  for  without 
it  and  the  encouragement,  support  and  advice  which  it  brings,  new  ideas, 
methods  and  rhythms  of  work  which  have  begun  to  .be  accepted  soon  fall 
prey  to  the  remaining  forces  of  inertia  and  conservatism,  and  the  old  order 
of  things  is  seen  not  to  have  changed  after  all  The  problem  of  experience 
might,  apart  from  the  little  that  can  be  done  with  short  training  courses,  be 
tackled  by  appropriate  collaboration  between  higher  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. Together  they  could  work  out  the  provision  of  basic  pre-university 
courses  in  community  development  problems  and  of  apprenticeship  in  rural 
development  work.  Here  it  may  be  recalled  that,  apart  from  the  Soviet 
Union's  university  entrance,  requirement  of  one  year's  practical  work,  severa? 
countries  in  Europe  also  require  candidates  for  certain  agricultural  and 
technical  courses  to  have  experienced  a  minimum  period  of  work  in  agri- 
culture or  industry,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  process  should  not  be  a  one- 
way traffic— and  the  leaders  of  the  community  and  community  groups  should 
be  welcomed  at  the  university,  where  they  may  well  have  something  to  teach 
as  well  as  much  to  learn.  It  should  not  be  impossible  to  organize  a  project 
whereby  a  complex  of  educational  institutions  based  upon  a  university  adopts 
a  particular  area  of  the  countryside,  with  all  sections— rural  communities, 
local  services,  central  services  and  agencies— combining  in  an  over-all  planning 
exercise  before  a  long-term  development  programme  is  put  into  operation. 

Finally,  the  university  clearly  has  a  major  part  to  play  in  the  over-all 
planning  of  community  development  programmes,  where  its  full  resources 
are  required  if  anything  more  than  a  pragmatic  approach,  which  has  in  so- 
many  areas  started  with  high  hopes  but  has  never  maintained  its  initial 
impetus,  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  sustained  and  planned  attack. 

Research  is  needed  into  custom  and  tradition,  into  attitudes  and  motiva- 
tions, into  the  effect  of  a  developing  technology  on  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
into  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  mass  media  on  individual  and  public 
opinion,  into  the  best  teaching  techniques  with  adult  groups,  into  the  material 
and  financial  aspects  of  development  and  its  organization. 

Such  a  basis  for  rural  development  is  beyond  the  capacity  or  the  com- 
petence of  government  departments,  or  the  powers  of  a  single  ad  hoc  institu- 
tion, and  the  skills  needed  spread  far  beyond  those  of  the  economist  or  the 
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whole  field  of* social  science.  It  calls  for  the  deployment  of  the  skills  and 
knowledge,  the  breadth  of  .experience  and  wisdom,  the  power  to  teach,  the 
patience  to  experiment  and  the  judgement  to  evaluate,  which,  if  they  are  to 
be  foui?d  at  all,  are  surely  among  the  most  valuable  assets  of  a  national 
university. 

CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  implications  of  cultural  problems  and  aspirations  have  naturally  been 
dealt -with  in  previous  chapters,  as  they  form  part  of  the  total  social  situation 
.and  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  a  separate  consideration.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  cultural  development  should  receive  specific  attention. 
Culture  is  still,  despite  Unesco's  ten-year  Major  Project  on  the  Mutual  Ap- 
preciation of  Eastern  and  Western  Cultural  Values,  a  word  with  which  many, 
and  particularly  some  of  the  most  cultured,  feel  acutely  uncomfortable. 

Air  countries  in  the  region  are  concerned  to  develop  a  national  identity 
which,  through  the  promotion  of  a  common  national  language  and  a  unity 
of  purpose  in  social  action,  involves  as  part  of  this  process  a  flowering  of 
literature  and  other  creative  arts  and  the  adaptation  of  traditional  aesthetic 
and  moral  values  to  economic  demands  in  such  a  way  that  they  retain  their 
essential  spirit  and  yet  interact  constructively  with  the  needs  and  impacts  of 
technological  and  social  change. 

Apart  from  the  direct  impact  of  the  language  policy  on  higher  education, 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  these  objectives  may  be  framed  in  terms  of 
socio-political  policies  that  inevitably  influence  the  role  of  the  university. 
For  instance,  in  both  Burma  and  Indonesia  the  State  has  formulated  what  it 
considers  to  be  a  basic  cultural  background  for  all  educated  citizens,  and  the 
universities  are  expected  to  inculcate  this  in  their  students.  In  other  countries, 
as  in  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines,  the  specific  form  in  which  general  cultural 
objectives  might  be  realized  are  largely  left  to  develop  freely,  and  together 
with  other  social  organizations,  universities  have  greater  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining and  playing  their  role. 

But  whichever  of  these  politically  determined  approaches  are  adopted  and 
despite  the  different  influences  they  exert,  certain  gens^.ral  questions  on  the 
cultural  role  of  universities  remain  to  be  considered  on  their  own  merit. 
How  far  and  in  what  ways  should  universities,  apart  from  the  specialized 
interests  of  their  various  disciplines,  attempt  to  disseminate  cultural  values? 
In  what  sense  can  the  university  be  a  creative  centre  of  culture  as  well  as  of 
knowledge  and  research,  helping  tp  integrate  traditional  cultural  values  with 
the  new  demands  of  social  and  technological  progress?  In  what  ways  can  it 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  national  identity  and  the  solution  of  the 
language  problem?  , 

Dire  warning  on  the  effects  of  neglecting  the  cultural  components  of  uni- 
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versity  educatiou  which  are  no  less  relevant  today  than  when  they  were 
sounded  more  than  two  decades  ago  is  given  by  Ortega  y  Gassett: 

'Compared  with  the  medieval  university,  the  contemporary  university  has 
developed  the  mere  seed  of  professional  instruction  into  an  enormous  activity; 
it  has  added  the  function  of  research;  and  it  has  abandoned  almost  entirely 
the  teaching  or  transmission  of  culture. 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  change  has  been  pernicious.  Europe  today  is  taking 
its  sinister  consequences.  . .  .  The  average  person  is  the  new  barbarian,  a 
laggard  behind  the  contemporary  civilization,  archaic  and  primitive  in  con- 
trast Avith  his  problems,  which  are  grimly,  relentlessly  modern.  Thisynew 
barbarian  is  above  all  the  professional  man,  more  learned  than  ever  before, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  uncultured.  The  man  who  does  not  possess  the 
concept  of  physics  (not  the  science  of  physics  proper,  but  the  vital  idea  of  the 
world  which  it  has  created),  and  the  concept  afforded  by  history  and  by 
biology,  and  the  scheme  of  speculative  philosophy,  is  not  an  educated  man. 
Unless  he  should  happen  to  be  endowed  with  exceptional  qualities,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  such  a  man  will  be,  in  the  fuller:  sense,  a  good  doctor, 
a  good  judge,  or  good  technical  expert.  But  it  is  certain  that  all  the  other 
things  he  does  in  life,  including  parts  of  his  profession  itself  which  transcend 
its  proper  academic  boundaries,  will  turn  out  unfortunately.  His  political 
ideas  and  actions  will  be  inept;  his  ajffairs  of  the  heart,  beginning  with  the 
type  of  woman  he  will  prefer,  will  be  crude  and  ridiculous;  he  will  bring 
to  his  family  life  an  atmosphere  of  unreality  and  cramped  narrowness,  which 
will  warp  the  upbringing  of  his  children.'^ 

It  may  be  that  the  case Js: somewhat  dramatically  overstated,  but  it  serves 
to  emphasize  the  growing  concern  for  the  general  education  of  the  university 
students  which  since  the  Second  World  War  has  been  felt  nearly  everywhere. 
In  the  South-East  Asian  region,  universities  in  Indonesia,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines  have  introduced  general  courses— both  to  remedy  inadequacies  in 
the  liberal  education  provided  by  secondary  schools  and  to  provide  a  broad 
cultural  background/ But  the  way  in  which  this  is  done  means  that  time 
available  for  specialized  learning  is  reduced.  It  is  also  as  yet  not  clear  how 
far  such  courses,  apart  from  their  remedial  functions,  may  not  be  simply 
informative  without  enabling  the  student  to  integrate  his  knowledge,  to 
obtain  a  perspective  of  his  specialized  studies  in  a  wider  cultural  context, 
and  to  play  an  active  part, in  the  total  cultural  process.^ 

A  somewhat  different  emphasis  and  approach  is  suggested^y  Pi^ofessor 
Frank  Pinner  considering  the  relation  between  liberal  education  and 

1.  Ortega  y  Gassct,  Mission  of  the  University,  p.  44-7  (London,  Routledge  and  Kegan 
Paul,  1946).  : 

2/A  full  discussion  of  the  approach  to  this  problem  in  the  new  umversities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  through  the^shapc  and  content  of  university  courses  may  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Gulbenkian  Educational  Discussion,  1964,  rjcorded  in  the 
Universities  Quarterly,  Vol.  19,  No.  2,  March  1965. 
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specialization:  *If  we  assume  that  liberal  education  consists  in  the  study  of 
some  limited  set  of  scriptures,  then  a  high  degree  of  specialization  can  easily 
cut  into  the  time  needed  for  scriptural  scholarship.  If  we  believe  that  liberal 
education  consists  in  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  everything,  specialization  will, 
again,  reduce  the  range  of  knowledge  to  which  an  individual  can  be  exposed. 
If,  however,  we  are  willing  to  say  that  liberal  education  consists  in  the 
development  of  aesthetic  sensitivity,  then  the  breadth  of  exposure  certainly 
is  not  as  important  as  are  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  student. 

'I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  higher  specialized  person  must  be  an  intellectual 
dunce;  . .  .  our  most  determined  efforts  must  be  directed  toward  the  stimula- 
tion and  development  of  aesthetic  sensitivity  in  all  fields,  irrespective  of 
discipline,  humanistic  or  scientific,  professional  or  academic,  *'basic"  or 
"applied".  ;  . 

*Our  students  must  be  prepared  not  only  for  the  technical  and  economic 
pursuits  that  lie  before  them.  They  must  also  learn  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a 
creative,  satisfying  manner. 

*We  shall  be  unable  to  achieve  some  stability  in  our  world  without  produc- 
ing young  people  who  have  a  keen  sense  of  beauty.*^ 

If  the  two  approaches  are  contrasted  further,  it  is  obvious  that  while  the 
first  requires  the  establishment  of  special  courses  and  a  number  of  teachers 
with  sufficiently  broad  qualifications  and  interests  to  teach  them,  the  second 
demands  that  in  each  discipline  there  should  at  least  be  a  hard  core  of 
teachers  who  have  the  ability  to  stimulate  aesthetic  sensitivity,  and  to  develop 
in  the  student  a  consciousness  of  the  discipline's  interconnexions  with  other 
streams  of  knowledge  and  its  philosophical,  historical,  and  cultural  contexts 
and  implications.  Indeed,  it  requires  as  Professor  Goldberg,  quoting  Cardinal 
Newman,  suggests,  that  /subjects  are  presented,  not  by  specialists  working  in 
the  provinciality  of  isolation,  but  rather  by  scholars  who  exercise  a  wholesome 
balancing  contrapuntal;! corrective,  complementary  effect  upon  one  another; 
and  hence  upon  their  own  intellectual  production,  as  well  as  upon  the  impact 
they  make  on  their  students'.^  This  is  a  goal  whose  achievement  demands  a 
wealth  and  quality  of  teaching  resources  which  South-East  Asian  countries 
can  hardly  secure  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Meanwhile,  efforts  and  experi- 
ments might  be  concentrated  on  developing  curricula  for  general  education 
and  building  up  interdepartmental  co-operation. 

There  is  also  the  view  that  a  sound  basis  to  a  general  education  should  be 
laid  in  school,  a  topic  arousing  considerable  controversy  in  the  United  King- 
dom, where  there  are  concurrently  demands  for  a  more  broadly  based  sec- 
ondary education  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  more  intensive  specialization  (by 
university  faculties)  on  the  other.  Lionel  Elvin,  recognizing  different  needs 

1.  Frank  Pinner,  The  crisis  of  the  State  universities:  analysis  and  riemedics',  in  The 
American  College,  p.  967-9,  ed.  Nevitt  Sanford  (New  York,  Wiley,  1962). 

2.  Maxwell  H.  Goldberg,  *Quest  for  a  unity  of  knowledge'.  The  University  Today, . . . 
op.  cit.,  p.  276. 
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of  dilTerent  national  situations,  still  suggests  that:  *No  person  should  be 
accepted  for  professional  training  at  a  university  who  has  not  had  a  good, 
general  education.  This  may  be  given  adequately  at  school  if  the  school 
course  is  long  enough  and  the  school  standard  high  enough.  . . .  When  study 
for  a  first  degree  is  very  specialized,  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  general 
liberal  education  is  to  continue,  this  must  be  in  an  extra-cjrricular  and  in- 
formal way;  ?md  in  this  situation,  it  is  verv  important  that  the  general 
atmo-iphere  of  a  university  community  should  jncourngc  th.*  specialist  sUident 
to  develop  his  general  civilized  interests.''  Bu:  in  South-East  Asia  whe-e,  with 
some  exceptions,  particularly  in  Viet-Narr  and  Malaysia,  secondary-school 
standards  are  comparatively  low,  "ttlvcfti^es  will,  at  least  fur  some  time  to 
come,  aho  have  to  perform  vcmoJlnl  functions  in  general  education. 

This  question  leads  to  the  role  of  the  university  in  promoting  creative 
pursuits  in  the  fine  arts,  music  and  literature — in  all  exercises  of  the  human 
spirit  which  transcend  material  concepts. 

With  the  exception  of  a  number  of  universities  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
interesting  example  of  a  very  active  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  Technical 
Institute  of  Bandung,^  training  and  work  in  the  fine  arts  usually  goes  on 
outside  universities,  many  cf  which,  however,  in  one  context  or  another, 
provide  some  courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art. 

It  may  be  argued  that  artists,  writers  and  musicians,  as  distinct  from  those 
who  might  be  teaching  in  the  relevant  field,  need  to  be  free  to  experience 
life  unhampered  by  academic  restriction  and  that  their  talent  would  wilt  in 
the  comparative  seclusion  of  the  university  and  its  formal  organization  and 
procedure.  The  fear  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  concept  of  the  'resident'  poet, 
philosopher  or  musician,  or  indeed  of  the  standards  of  the  great  musical 
academies  where  the  teachers  are  themselves  artists  of  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion. And  even  Mr,  Elvin,  who  voices  his  distrust  of  academies  and  feels  that 
to  establish  Wicial  bodies  as  guardians  of  taste  is  more  likely  to  enthrone 
the  conventional  and  dull  than  to  liberate  vitality',  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  developing  informal  means  of  enriching  the  cuhural  life  of  university  com- 
munities in  terms  of  the  wide  interests  and  cultured  activities  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, rather  than  of  speciaHzed  artistic  studies  and  training.  With  literature 
as  an  example,  he  suggests:  'By  all  means  insist,  whatever  the  formal  subject 
being  studied,  on  writing  that  is  good  communication  in  terms  of  its  specific 
purpose.  But  "creative"  writing?  The  creative  gift  is  hardly  to  be  commanded 
by  the  mere  establishment  of  a  curriculum.  Writers  do  not  come  that  way. 
If  the  course  were  poorly  handled  it  would  be  more  likely  to  kill  any  genu- 
inely creative  gift  in  the  young  than  to  nourish  it.  And  who  is  competent  to 


1.  Lionel  Elvin.  Trofcssional  training  and  general  education*.  The  University  Today, . . . 
op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

2.  The  Fine  Arts  University  (Silpakorn)  in  Bangkok  is  an  exception  only  in  name, 
since  it  is  really  a  specialized  academy. 
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give  such  courses?*  Surely  none  but  creative  writers  themselves?  One  suspects 
that  they  will  prefer  to  be  writing.  And  one  fears  that  the  university  teachers 
who  do  presume  to  teach  these  courses,  however  conscientious  and  percipient 
they  may  be,  will  not  be  long  remembered  for  their  own  creative  writing. 
Much  better  do  this  informally,  for  instance  just  by  having  a  poet  around  as 
an  honoured  guest  and  friend,  as  Amherst  invited  Robert  Frost  to  **be 
around*'  for  so  long,  or  as  King's  College,  Cambridge,  delighted  young  and 
old  alike  by  making  E.  M.  Forster  a  fellow  of  the  college.  But  such  writers 
will  not  **teach"  the  young  to  be  creative  writers.  They  will  do  something 
else  by  being  there — give  the  young  a  sense  of  what  the  life  of  the  imagina- 
tion is,  and  a  sense  of  what  critical  standards  are  in  practice,  as  apart  from 
what  formal  books  on  these  subjects  may  say. . .  / 

In  the  ASAIHL  Seminar  on  University  Organization  and  Administration, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Joshi,  vice-chancellor  of  Panjab  University,  approached  the  ques- 
tion from  a  somewhat  different  angle:=  The  present  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
of  sciences  and  technology,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  most  of  the  bright  stu- 
dents taking  up  courses  in  these  faculties,  is  generating  a  marked  imbalance  in 
the  life  of  the  universities  and  taking  them  away  from  the  education  of  the 
whole  man,  which,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  a  deeply  cherished  university 
ideal.  The  restoration  of  balance,  without  adversely  alTecting  the  needs  of  the 
State  for  highly  skilled  scientific  and  technical  manpower,  is  a  complex  task 
requiring  a  detailed  study  of  every  institution.  In  general,  however,  it  can 
be  stated  that  to  some  extent  this  imbalance  can  be  removed  by  the  study  and 
cultivation  of  fine  arts.  The  universities  so  far  have  largely  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  history  and  appreciation  of  literature  and  art.  The  creation  of 
art  has  been  mostly  outside  the  universities.  As  a  result  the  fine  arts  have  noi 
been  able  to  make  much  progress  in  the  universities  and  appear  quite  aca- 
demic before  the  achievements  of  science.  If  the  universities  could  also 
interest  themselves  in  the  creation  of  arts  as  they  have  done  in  the  creation 
of  sciences,  then  the  arts  would  grow  to  a  sizable  proportion  in  the  university 
campuses  and,  by  their  impa*ct  on  the  products  of  the  universities,  give  a 
correct  balance  to  higher  education. . .  / 

As  Dr.  Joshi  stresses,  the  question  requires  specific  study,  but  a  decision  on 
how  far  universities  should  develop  their  functions  as  centres  of  cultural 
activity  is  of  crucial  importance  to  South-East  Asian  countries  where  cultural 
values  are  in  a  state  of  flux,  new  art  and  musical  forms  are  emerging  with 
strong  but  perhaps  not  the  most  happy  of  Western  influences,  and  even  the 
wide  use  of  the  national  language  is  mostly  in  its  initial  stage.  In  these 
circumstances,  there  is  a  serious  mutual  loss  if  universities  and  academies  or 
schools  of  art  and  music  lead  separate  lives,  and  cannot  find  ways  of  estab- 

1.  Professor  Baker,  teaching  drama  at  Harvard? 

2.  ASAIHL,  Seminar  on  Univcrsily  Organization  and  Adminisiration.  20-24  January 
1964,  University  of  Hong  Kong,  Report,  p.  125-6  (Bangkok,  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  1946). 
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lishing  close  practical  associations  which  go  beyond  the  occasional  visiting 
lecturer. 

Even  so  there  remains  the  question  of  how  far  the  university  can  or  should 
devote  a  significant  pari  of  its  research  to  the  resolution  of  cultural  problems. 
It  needs  to  be  considered  in  the  context  of  a  situation  where  there  are  non- 
university  institutes  and  ^  ^vernment  agencies  concerned  with  investigations 
of  both  traditional  culture  and  present-day  trends  and  problems  of  various 
cultural  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  nation  and  its  diverse  communities.  Thus, 
for  instance,  there  is  in  Burma  the  International  Institute  of  Advanced 
Buddhist  Studies,  and  the  Union  Ministry  of  Culture  has  a  department  for 
Ancient  Literature  and  Culture  and  a  Music  and  Musical  Research  Section; 
in  Indonesia  there  is  an  Institute  for  Indonesian  Culture,  which  includes  a 
museum;  Thailand  has  a  Royal  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  among 
other  things  acts  as  an  academy  to  supervise  the  development  of  the  national 
language;  Viet-Nam  has  a  Directorate  of  Cultural  Affairs  responsible  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  an  Association  for  Asian  and  Cultural  Studies. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  ihrce  main  fields  for  cultural  research:  (a)  histori- 
cal, which  apart  from  pure  scholarship  may  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing and  revitalizalion  of  traditional  cultural  values,  but  is  not  concerned 
with  questions  of  the  interplay  of  these  with  current  socio-economic  forces; 
(b)  contemporaneous,  which  is  concentrated  on  present  cultural  pl.;nomcna 
and  tensions,  including  the  interplay  of  different  Western  and  Eastern  in- 
lUienccs;  and  (c)  educational,  in  the  sense  of  evaluating  various  aspec;.^  of  the 
mutual  cultural  impacts  between  university  and  society  and  designing  and 
carrying  out  experiments  to  see  how  the  university's  contribution  miuht  be 
increased  and  enriched.  Historical  research  into  cultural  matters  at  present 
receives  the  most  attention  in  universities  and  tends  to  be  largely  academic- 
The  second,  in  so  far  as  it  is  undertaken,  is,  with  -.he  exception  of  modern 
literature,  more  descriptive  than  analytic,  and  there  is  little  collaboration 
between  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  (including  the  fine  arts  and 
music)  in  dealing  with  the  problems  and  development  of  cultural  behaviour 
patterns  and  creative  activity.  The  third,  which  is  perhaps  most  irnpiuiant 
for  universities,  since  only  they  arc  properly  qualified  to  undertake  it,  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  largely  neglected. 

The  first  type  of  research  is  carried  out  by  such  university  institutions  as 
the  Buddhist  universities  of  Cambodia  and  Thailand,  the  institute  of  Asian 
Studies  in  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  the  Departments  of  Indian, 
Ishimic.  Malay,  and  Chinese  Studies  at  the  University  of  Malaya,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chinese  Studies  at  the  University  of  Saigon  and  the  institute  of 
Sinology  in  the  University  of  HuJ.  This  does  not  mean  that  none  of  them  is 
concerned  with  the  contemporary  scene,  but  what  is  done  emerges  in  isola- 
tion and  lacks  broad  social  connexions.  On  the  other  hand,  research  in  the 
social  science  disciplines  takes  little  note  of  humanistic  factors  that  do  not 
have  an  evident  influence  on  their  fields  of  interest,  so  that,  for  instance, 
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religious  tradition  or  language  may  receive  some  attention,  but  the  fine  arts, 
music  and  even  literature,  little  if  any.  The  Institute  for  Linguistic  and 
Cultural  Research  attached  to  the  University  of  Indonesia,  with  its  depart- 
ment covering  lexicography,  social  anthropology,  epigraphy  (Bali),  dialect 
study  (Lombak),  socio-cthnography  (Makassar),  may  structurally  present  pos- 
sibilities of  becoming  an  exception  to  this  trend,  but  it  seems  that  at  present 
its  work  is  carried  on  in  the  conventional  compartmentalized  fashion. 

There  are  thus  a  host  of  questions  to  which  universities  certainly  may,  and 
perhaps  should,  have  to  find  answers.  In  svhal  ways  do  religious  and  other 
cultural  traditions  obstruct  modernization  in  rural  areas?  How  might  some 
of  these— including,  for  example,  the  general  appreciation  of  leisure,  as  well 
as  the  co-operative  spirit  of  bayanihan}  in  the  Philippines  and  gotong-rojong'' 
in  Indonesia  and  Ma''»ya — be  used  to  support  rather  than  retard  change?  How 
far  do  folk-lore,  art  and  music  influence  new  creative  forms  directly  or 
indirectly?  In  what  forms  are  the  mass  media  influencing  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion and  moral  attitudes?  In  what  ways  might  the  development  of  fine  arts 
and  music  help  in  bringing  about  a  deeper  mutual  understanding  between 
diverse  linguistic,  religious,  and  ethnical  groups?  What  obstacles  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  a  modem  literature  in  the  five  national  languages 
(Burmese,  Khmer,  Lao,  Mahy,  Filipino)  in  which  they  are  at  present  largely 
lacking?  How  is  it  that  more  often  than  not  Western  cultural  influence  tends 
to  manifest  itself  at  its  lower  levels  in  the  dance  music  of  adolescents — un- 
distinguished architecture,  crude  advertising,  sensational  journalism  and  the 
commercial  cinena?  What  in  different  cultural  fields  makes  one  adaptation 
of  a  foreign  influence  acceptable,  perhaps  even  the  beginning  of  a  significant 
new  trend,  and  another  merely  an  imitation?  All  these  questions  must  be 
studied  in  various  specific  contexts  if  there  is  to  be  form  and  significance  in 
cultural  development:  develop*  leri,  not  planned  progress,  for  culture  does 
not  take  kindly  to  regimentation. 

In  the  educational  field  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  universities  to  devote 
a  proper  share  of  their  re;  urces  to  studying  ways  in  which  they  might 
make  more  of  their  cuUu!  v  opportunities.  Thus  what  Professor  Stanford 
has  to  say  of  the  Americrni  college  is  equally  applicable  to  South-East  Asia: 
it  should  now  be  plain  to  all  that  our  colleges  are  not  doing  what  they  might 
to  realize  their  potential  or  even  to  achieve  minimal  objectives. . .  .  The 
colleges  will  change  only  when  more  knowledge  of  what  they  do  and  of 
what  they  might  do  has  been  produced  and  made  available  to  educators  . . . 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  necessary  to  initiate  large-scale  experiments  in 
education;  experiments  in  which  whole  colleges,  or  whole  educational  pro- 
grams within  colleges,  are  set  up  in  accordance  with  stated  hypotheses  con- 
cerning the  conditions  and  processes  of  change/* 

1.  Uxpre&sion  used  to  denote  a  tradiuonal  spirit  of  co*operation  among  country  people. 

2.  Sec  previous  footnote. 

3.  The  Am^ncan  Collecr.  op.  clt.,  p.  1009-11. 
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While  the  blame  is  put  rather  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  humanist,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  quarrel  with  the  additional  plea  that  Professor  Stanford 
makes  for  interdisciplinary  collaboration  in  such  research.  Social  science: 
*should,  indeed,  expect  to  find  natural  allies  in  its  humanistic  critics.  Wrong- 
headed  as  they  often  are,  their  hearts  are  usually  in  the  right  place.  If  only 
they  would  look  about  them,  address  themselves  to  contemporary  social 
■phenomena,  and  permit  themselves  more  systematic  thinking.  Instead  of 
offering  a  poetical  commentary  on  practical  problems,  they  ought  to  help 
the  social  scientists  to  arrange  things  so  that  more  people  can  become  poets. ^ 

On  the  gene.ral  question  of  the  total  cultural  impact  of  the  university,  little 
remains  to  be  said  except  that  these  additional  responsibilities  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  equivalent  increase ^  in  financial  and  human  resources,  and 
that  such  extension  of  activities  must  not  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  its 
essential  teaching  and  research  functions. 

The  heavy  cost  implications  of  trying  to  realize  the  university's  various 
potentialities  in  meeting  social  and  cultural  needs  and  aspirations,  which 
clearly  go  far  beyond  any  immediate  economic  requirements,  must  be  ad- 
mitted, and  will  have  to  be  considered.  Whether  such  aspirations  can  be 
ignored  in  view  of  future  economic  development  which  would  later  permit 
indulgence  in  such  activities — whether  material  progress  can  continue  while 
cultural'values  lag  far  behind,  these  remain  a  subject  of  speculation;  but,  it 
may  be  hoped,  increasingly  one  also  of  sympathetic  investigation. 

No  country,  not  even  Burma,  so  primarily  concerned  about  the  material 
welfare  of  its  people,  overtly  places  material  before  human  progress.  Never- 
theless, when  it  is  a  question  of  financial  investment,  material  needs  are  placed 
first.  The  universities  are  not  provided,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  they 
will  be  provided  in  the  future,  with  funds  on  the  scale  required  to  achieve 
their  full  potential.  It  is  true  that  countries  within  the  region,  as  developing 
countries  everywhere,  have  only  limited  funds  for  unlimited  opportunities. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  in  the  circumstances  available  resources  should  be  in- 
vested only  after  the  most  painful  selective  processes.  But  it  is  precisely  for 
these  reasons  that  the  consequences  of  neglecting  the  socio-cultural  factors 
must  be  fully  investigated  and  given  due  weight  in  policy  decisions. 

The  cost  of  quality — of  more  and  better  teachers,  equipment  and  facilities 
— is  undoubtedly  high,  in  education  as  in  everything  else.. The  universities 
can  improve  themselves,  but  can  do  no  more  than  is  permitted  by  the  means 
with  which  they  are  provided. 


1.  ibid.,  p.  1019. 
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9.  The  structure  and  growth  of 
post-secondary  institutions 


In  reviewing  patterns  of  education  in  the  region  it  was  noted  that  there  is 
a  wide  variety  of  post-secondary  institutions  within  each  country  as  well  as 
in  the  region  as  a  whole.  Here  the  task  is  not  to  attempt  a  detailed  critical 
appreciation  of  each  of  these;  but  to  distinguish  main  types,  and  thence 
proceed  to  an  evaluation  of  the  potentialities  for  growth  of  the  various 
forms. 

SOME  CURRENT  INSTITUTIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

All  the  countries  in  the  region  possess  State  institutions  of  higher  education 
which,  despite  varying  degrees  of  autonomy  in  the  case  of  universities  (pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  by  the  universities  of  Malaya  and  Singapore),  seek 
basic  objectives  and  standards  in  accordance  with  the  State's  educational 
policy,  are  primarily  financed  by  the  State,  and  are  subject  to  at  least  indirect 
control  in  matters  of  financial  policy.  With  the  notable  exceptions  of  State 
universities  in  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines,  the  staff  of  these  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  civil  servants,  their  minimum  qualifications, 
salaries  and  other  terms  of  appointment  being  subject  to  approval  by  the 
appropriate  government  machinery,  either  directly  through  a  ministry,  or 
through  a  board,  council  or  commission.  This  is  also  true  of  State  tech- 
nological colleges  or  institutes,  teacher-training  colleges,  specialized  training 
institutions  organized  by  government  departments  (in  such  fields  as  agri- 
culture, public  health,  administration,  statistics  and  social  welfare)  and 
research  centres  of  both  a  general  and  a  specialized  departmental  nature. 

While  the  organizational  nature  and  forms  of  State  control  vary,  the 
Malaysian  Minister  of  Education,  Abdul  Rahman  bin  Talib,  addressing  the 
1962  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Malaya,  expressed  a  generally  pre- 
valent opinion  on  the  principle  of  such  control  which  is  not  confined  to 
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the  political  sphere  and  is  common  to  many  countries  in  Western  Europe  as 
well  as  to  socialist  countries  elsewhere.  *In  short  our  university  should  con- 
form closely  to  the  national  eiucation  policy  ...  no  institutions,  including  the 
university,  can  function  in  a  vacuum;  all  institutions  are  created  to  meet  a 
situation,  a  need  or  a  requirement;  and  in  this  respect  education  including 
university  education  is  meant  to  serve  the  needs  of  society.  1  must  therefore 
state  here  my  conviction  that  a  university  should  be  given  every  freedom  to 
seek  the  truth,  to  i^pread  knowledge  and  to  lead  the  community.  But  where 
such  knowledge  or  leadership  falls  out  of  step  with  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  society  and  the  people  whom  the  university  is  supposed  to  serve  then 
there  is  need  for  this  freedom  to  be  checked  so  as  to  make  the  university 
orientate  itself  in  order  to  assume  leadership  once  again.' 

Such  checks  may  in  fact  be  exercised  through  direct  govetument  interven- 
tions, as  has  occurred,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Burma;  indirectly  through 
strong  government  representation  on  the  councils  or  governing  bodies  of 
universities,  as  in  the  case  of  M^^.laysia;  or  through  the  way  in  which  govern- 
ment grants  may  be  tied  to  specific  types  or  branches  of  university  devel- 
opment and  expansion,  which  has  happened  all  over  the  world.  Whichever 
method  is  used,  the  degree  to  which  an  institution  is  able  to  retain  its  dedica- 
tion to  objectivity — if  not  aI.<;o  the  freedom  to  choose  its  own  problems — will 
depend  not  so  much  on  legislation  and  administrative  relationships  as  on  the 
way  in  which  these  work  out  and  the  conventions  that  are  built  up.  Thus 
France,  for  instance,  has,  in  principle,  a  highly  centralized  system  of  govern- 
ment-controlled educaron,  but  none  of  the  many  professors  who  publicly 
opposed  government  policy  in  Algeria  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  was 
penalized.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States,  with  'autonomy'  assured, 
there  was  a  time  when  both  the  label  of  'unAmerican  activities'  and  the 
refusal  to  take  the  loyalty  oath  cost  man>  a  professor  his  teaching  position, 
though  in  some  casss  he  was  able  to  resume  it  at  another  and  sometimes 
more  renowned  institution.* 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

In  addition  to  the  State  universities^  in  five  of  the  nine  countries  there  are 
also  private  institutions  of  higher  educ:ition  whose  establishment  and  opera- 
tion is  permitted  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  basic  conditions  which  are  at 
least  intended  to  safeguard  minimum  educational  standards.  These  in^-titu- 
tions,  which  are  large  in  number  and  play  an  important  role  *n  meeting  the 
expanding  demand  for  admission  to  higher  education  in  Indonesia  and  the 

1.  On  this  topic  of  government  intervention,  with  particular  reference  to  Nigeria  and 
Ghana,  sec  also  Sir  Eric  Ashby,  African  Universities  and  Western  Tradition,  The 
Godkin  Lectures  at  Harvard  University,  1964,  p.  43-93  (London,  Oxford  University 
Press,  196^0*  The  question  of  autonomy  is  not  discussed  further  here  since  it  is 
the  subject  of  a  special  lAU  study;  cf.  p.  20. 
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Philippines,  fall  into  distinct  types  according  to  the  nature  of  their  admin- 
istrative structure  and  their  relations  with  government,  as  well  as,  of  course, 
in  terms  of  the  kind  and  scope  of  their  academic  provision  and  training 
facilities.  They  may,  first  of  all,  be  denominational,  as  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Dalat  in  Viet-Nam,  the  Protestant  Silliman  University  in  the 
Philippines  arid  several  Islamic  universities  in  Indonesia,  or  secular  as  most 
of  the  private  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Indonesia  and  the  Phili|>- 
pines.  There  is  also  the  special  case  of  the  Chinese-language  institutions  of 
higher  education  (Nanyang  University  and  Ngee  Ann  Liberal  Arts  College 
in  Singapore).  The  second  distinction  is  whether  or  not  the  private  institution 
receives  financial  and  other  forms  of  government  support.  This  is  at  present 
available  only  to  the  registered  private  institutions  (including  of  course  the 
*equa)ized'  and  'recognized'  imiversities)  in  Indonesia  and  recently  Nanyang 
University,  which  is  now  approaching  a  phase  of  direct  government  control, 
necessitating  an  inquiry  into  its  standards  and  the  provision  of  financial 
support  conditional  on  the  introduction  cf  various  improvements.  Thelhird 
classificaMon,  which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  unregistered  private 
institution-^  in  Indonesia,  applies  only  to  the  Philippines,  is  the  profit-  or 
non-profit-mr.king  character  of  the  institution. 

In  the  t'nilippines,  in  Viet-Nam,  and  in  the  case  of  a  few  'equalized'  institu- 
tions in  Indonesia,  examinations  and  awards  granted  by  private  institutions 
are  recognized  by  the  go'-ermient.  But  in  the  Philippines  the  practical  evalua- 
tion of  a  qualification  varies  considerably  with  the  reputation  of  the  institution, 
and  tor  general  professional  practice  as  well  as  government  service,  graduates 
must  in  addition  pass  professional  or  government  examinations.  In  Indonesia, 
there  is  also  a  category  of  'recognized'  private  institution  which  may  conduct 
exnminr/ions  under  government  supervision;  students  of  registered  institu- 
tions must  qualify  from  a  State  university. 

In  their  scope,  private  institutions  vary  from  the  wide  range  of  courses 
provided  by  a  number  of  basic  faculties  in  Dalat,  Nanyang,  and  the  major 
private  universities  in  the  Philippines  to  a  very  limited  coverage,  in  Indonesia 
concentrated  on  social  sciences  and  the  humanities,  especially  law  and  eco- 
nomics, and  in  the  smaller  Philippine  institutions  on  vocational  or  profes- 
sional fields,  particularly  law  and  commerce.  Enrolments  range  from  Jess 
than  600  (for  example  584  at  Dalat,  Viet-Nam  in  1961/62)  to  well  over 
25,000  at  the  Santo  Tomas  University,  the  University  of  the  East,  and  the 
Far  Eastern  University,  all  in  the  Philippines.  Similarly,  while  the  private 
institutions  play  a  marginal  role  in  Malaysia  and  Viet-Nam,  in  the  Philippines 
and  Indonesia  private  institutions  account  respectively  for  over  85  and  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrolment  in  higher  education. 

These  figures  make  it  clear  that  much  of  the  consumer  demand  for  the 
expansion  of  higher  education  facilities  can,  at  least  in  certain  situations,  be 
met  through  private  initiative.  It  requires  no  financial  support  from  the 
State  in  the  Philippines  and  comparatively  little  in  Indonesia,  where  State  aid 
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ranges  from  10  to  40  per  cent  of  the  budgets  of  individual  institutions.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  serious  difficulties  in  respect  of  standards  as  well  as 
planning  that  need  to  be  resolved  where  a  policy  of  permitting  or  encouraging 
a  large  sector  of  private  higher  education  is  to  be  considered.  However,  in 
the  following  comment,  while  adding  a  cautionary  note  on  the  control  of 
standards.  Professor  HJa  Myint^  may  be  found  recommending  that  the 
Philippines'  practice  of  permitting  the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of 
private  universities  on  a  commercial  basis  should  be  seriously  explored: 
'Under  this  system,  there  would  be  a  division  of  labour  between  the  State 
universities,  which  would  restrict  their  teaching  mainly  to  the  "honours" 
and  post-graduate  type  of  student,  while  retaining  examining  powers  over 
the  private  universities,  which  would  cater  for  the  bulk  of  the  pass  degree 
students.  The  commercially-run  universities,  having  their  standards  con- 
trolled either  by  the  State  universities  or  by  professional  bodies  for  various 
technical  and  vocational  courses,  could  effectively  ease  the  situation. 

The  idea  of  commercially-run  universities  is  disconcerting  to  many  orthodox 
people,  who  nevertheless  accept  commercia*!y-run  private  school?,  but  so 
long  as  there  is  pent-up  demand  for  university  education,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  supplied.  Further,  commercially-run  universities,  cater- 
ing for  students  in  mass  at  middle  or  lower  levels  of  training,  would  not  com- 
pete for  the  same  type  of  teaching  resources  as  the  State  universities,  which 
require  a  hard  core  of  highly  qualified  full-time  teachers.' 

The  two  requirements  )f  administrative  control  of  standards  and  of  main- 
taining upper  and  lower  quality  ranges  dividing  State  from  private  institu- 
tions require  careful  consideration,  as  does  the  charge  of  developing  educa- 
tion au  rabaiSy  a  familiar  cry  in  Africa.  Indeed,  in  the  Philippines  attempts 
have  been  made  to  control  standards  through  legislative  measures  that  ignore 
the  quality  distinction:  in  practice,  though  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  while 
the  letter  of  the  Inw  may  be  observed,  its  spirit  is  more  honoured  in  the 
breach,  and  Philippine  educators  generally  bemoan  the  prevalence  of  low 
standards.  In  Indonesia,  the  fact  that  government  support  is  conditional  on 
meeting  specified  requirements  sustains  standards  to  some  extent,  and  State 
control  of  final  examinations  guards  the  standing  of  recognized  qualifications. 
Nevertheless  the  wastage  which  is  already  high  in  the  State  universities  is 
estimated  to  be  considerably  greater  in  the  private  institutions,  whose  staffing, 
equipment  and  other  f  ties  are  generally  admitted  to  be  inferior.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Dalat  and  various  denominational  universities  in  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines  are  assisted  in  maintaining  their  standards  through  the  sup- 
port of  religious  bodies,  which  suppiy  both  staff  and  finance.  Additional  funds, 
as  with  some  other  institutions  of  high  repute  in  the  Philippines,  are  also 

I.  HIa  Myint  (former  rector  of  the  University  of  Ra  goon),  *The  universities  of  South- 
east Asia  and  economic  development*.  Pacific  Affairs,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  2,  1962, 
p.  125  (Vancouver,  University  of  British  Columbia). 
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derived  from  comparatively  high  fees  which  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
is  able  to  pay. 

While  no  private  institutions  of  higher  education  can  be  set  up  and  oper- 
ated in  the  Philippines  without  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Education's 
Bureau  of  Private  Schools,  there  are  no  definite  regulations  governing  such 
approval  for  four-  and  two-year  colleges.  To  be  entitled  to  call  themselves 
universities,  however,  private  institutions  are  supposed  to  fulfil  certain  basic 
conditions.^  However,  it  appears  that  the  problem  of  improving  quality  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  government  exercising  strict  control  on  curricula 
(including  the  disputed  twenty-four  compulsory  units  of  Spanish-language 
courses)  and  prescribing  material  requirements  for  buildings,  but  specifying 
no  particular  standards.  Apparently  neither  the  private  institutions  nor  the 
Bureau  of  Private  Schools  favour  instituting  general  examinations,  which 
might  ensure  better  quality  in  all  subject  fields. 

The  experience  of  large  numbers  of  private  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  Japan  and  the  United  States,  ranging  from  those  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  to  others  which  have  been  described  as  'degree  mills',  also  makes 
it  clear  that  control  of  qualifications  awarded  and  the  standards  they  re- 
present is  no  easy  matter.  Indeed  the  best-administered  system  of  private 
education  will  fail  if  the  profit-making  colleges  are  not,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, demonstrably  acquiring  higher  profits  thro  gh  the  attainment  of  higher 
standards,  or  if,  in  non-profit-making  institutions,  the  costs  of  operation  and 
development  are  too  heavily  dependent  on  the  income  from  student  fees, 
when  their  viability  obviously  would  depend  on  keeping  per  student  cost 
below  the  per  student  income  from  fees:  this,  except  for  a  few  exclusive 
institutions  for  the  high-income  group,  must  inevitably  mean  a  losing  race 
against  the  high  demands  of  quality,  not  only  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nolc  ;ical  fields,  but  even  more  in  others  where  it  is  easier  to  crowd  classes 
with  additional  enrolments  to  make  a  substantial  reduction  in  per  student 
costs.  In  the  first  instance,  as  with  other  commercifil  tuterprises  of  benefit  to 
national  development,  careful  consideration  necdc  to  be  given  to  the  provi- 
sion of  special  advantages  for  high-quality  institutions — including,  where 
relevant,  tax  exemptions,  special  facilities  for  the  import  of  educational 
materials,  government  loans  and  other  support — and  to  encouraging  invest- 
ment in  them  by  industry  and  commerce.  The  practical  complications  of 
devising  workable  measures  of  this  type  are  of  course  numerous:  but  once 
the  principle  is  recognized  and  accepted,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  possible  to  establish  effective  incentives,  particularly  when  it  is  ap- 
preciated that  the  profit  motive  no  more  necessarily  vitiates  the  efficiency  of 
the  entrepreneur  in  education  than  in  other  more  obviously  commercial 
enterprises.  Support  by  grant-in-aid  naturally  involves  greater  financial 
demands  on  the  government,  but  even  so  remains  less  than  the  cost  of  fully 

I.  See  above,  p.  181. 
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financing  a  comparable  State  institution — grants,  generally  speaking,  are  likely 
to  amount  to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  institution's  annual  budget:  a  State 
institution  needs  at  least  80  per  cent  of  its  total  expenditure  to  be  met  from 
public  funds. 

However,  one  danger  of  such  a  system  may  be  found  in  concentrated  form 
in  Hla  Myint's  suggestion  that  the  private  universities  might  'cater  for  the 
bulk  of  the  pass-degree  students'  as  distinct  from  the  'honours'  and  post- 
graduate type  of  student. 

It  is  one  thing  to  establish  legislation  and  executive  measures  which  would 
prevent  private  institutions  from  awarding  higher  qualifications  or  pretending 
to  research  status  if  they  do  not  fulfil  certain  academic  conditions.  It  is- quite 
another  to  set  up  restrictions  which  would  keep  them  bound  to  'pass-degree' 
teaching  or  less,  and  thus  relegate  them  inescapably  to  second-class  citizen- 
ship in  the  world  of  higher  learning.  If  they  are  not  given  the  jfuUest  op- 
portunity to  develop  into  first-rate  institutions  of  higher  learning  they  will 
tend  to  become  not  second  but  third-rate  even  in  their  circumscribed  field  of 
competence.  Though  not  in  fact  related  to  this  issue,  the  following  sum- 
marized opinion  of  the  Robbins  Committee  lends  weight  to  this  view  and 
also  provides  a  basic  context  for  not  establishing  a  rigid  hierarchy  of  higher 
education. 

'We  wish  to  see  the  removal  of  any  designations  or  limitations  that  cause 
differentiation  between  institutions  that  are  performing  similar  functions. 
Distinctions  based  on  adventitious  grounds,  whether  historical  or  social,  aie 
wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  that  should  inform  higher  education. 

It  must,  however,  be  recognized  that  within  the  wide  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion there  is  a  need  for  a  variety  of  institutions  whose  functions  differ. .  .  All 
are  needed  to  provide  appropriate  educational  opportunities  and  to  supply 
national  needs. 

'Furthermore  it  must  be  recognised  tha^^Yithin  these  various  categories  it 
is  inevitable  that  some  institutions  will  be  more  eminent  than  others.  .  . . 
WJaat  is  important  is  that  what  differences  there  are  should  rest  clearly  on 
differences  of  function  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  acknowledged  excellence  in 
ths  discharge  of  functions  on  the  other.  There  should  be  no  freezing  of 
institutions  into  established  hierarchies;  on  the  contrary  there  should  be 
recognition  and  encouragement  of  excellence  wherever  it  exists  and  wherever 
it  appears.'^ 

EXPANSION  OR  PROLIFERATION 

Universities  tend  to  be  big — they  have  a  built-in  growth  factor  which  leads 
them  both  to  the  highest  and  the  widest  ranges  of  learning  whether  they  have 

1.  Higher  Education,  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Lord  Robbins,  1961-1963,  p.  8-9  (London,  HMSO,  1963). 
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small  beginnings,  start  as  a  combination  of  two  or  more  independent  institu- 
tions (e.g.,  the  University  of  Singapore  and  the  Royal  Khmer  University),  or 
later  split  up  into  separate  institutions.  Whether  or  not  theie  should  be  one 
or  more  than  one  university  in  every  country  in  its  early  stage  of  emergence 
has  largely  become  a  pointless  theoretical  dispute,  despite  Professor  Arthur 
Lewis'  cost  calculations  for  small  countries^  and  Burma's  recent  move  toward 
specialized  institutions  (the  arts  and  science  core  of  a  university  remains  both 
in  Rangoon  and  Mandalay — and  perhaps  paradoxically  this  amounts  to  a 
return  to  the  more  conservativ^e  concept  of  the  university  as  pursuing  know- 
ledge unencumbered  by  technology  and  professional  training).  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  conclude  how  many  such  institutions  there  should  be,  either  in 
terms  of  populations,  or  individual  regional  needs,  or  in  proportion  to  other 
types  of  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Nor,  if  there  were  any  international 
norms  to  offer  guidance,  instead  of  bewilderingly  conflicting  data,  would 
these  be  likely  to  prove  acceptable  or  applicable  in  the  changing  conditions  of 
developing  countries.  There  are,  however,  various  important  implications 
apparently  not  always  observed  by  planners. 

THE  SIZE  AND  SITING  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

First,  a  university — quite  apart  from  whether  or  not  it  is  to  include  adequate 
residential  provision — is  a  very  expensive  organism  unless  the  fullest  use  is 
made  of  its  extensive  range  of  staff,  buildings,  equipment,  and  ancillary 
services.  Thus,  the  Robbins  Committee  was  *.  . .  strongly  in  favour  of  build- 
ing up  large  institutions  and  large  faculties  so  as  to  ensure  that  individual 
departments  will  be  able  to  undertake  an  adequate  range  of  study  and 
research  and  that  the  maximum  use  will  be  made  of  costly  equipment. 

'On  the  grounds  of  economy  it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  provide  very  ex- 
pensive equipment  in  the  pure  and  applied  sciences  for  large  departments 
and  faculties  than  to  spread  it  amongst  a  number  of  smaller  departments. 

There  are  equally  cogent  reasons  for  economy  on  the  side  of  the  human- 
ities. A  library  adequate  to  scholarly  research  is  as  essential  to  the  efficient 
running  of  a  university  as  an  adequate  range  of  computers,  and,  however  far 
the  technique  of  micro-filming  may  be  carried,  it  is  uneconomical  to  provide 
such  libraries  in  a  large  number  of  small  instimt'ons. 

'We  recommend  that  many  of  the  multi-faculty  universities  of  this  country 
should  expand  to  accommodate  8,000  or  even  10,000  students.  We  fully 
endorse  the  views  held  by  many  teachers  that  a  university  changes  its  ethos 
if  it  becomes  so  large  that  both  teachers  and  students  feel  lost  in  it.  But  this 
is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  expansion  beyond  th*  size  which  many 
universities  have  thought  appropriate  for  themselves  in  the  nast.'^ 

1.  W.  Arthur  Lewis,  *Education  and  economic  development/  Social  and  Economic 
Studies,  Vol.  10,  No.  2»  June  1961. 

2.  fligher  Education,  op.  cit.,  p.  128,  152^. 
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However,  two  provisos  need  to  be  considered  in  accepting  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  unit  costs,  at  least  up  to  a  point  (set  at  an  estimated 
optimum  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  3,000  to  5,000  students  at  the 
Tananarive  Conference^  and  a  much  higher  upper  limit  of  25,000  students 
in  American  experience"^,  decrease  proportionately  with  the  size  oC  enrolment 
in  a  multi-faculty  institution. 

In  the  desire  to  reduce  per  capita  costs  through  large  enrolments,  the 
facilities  provided  may  be  strained  to  the  point  where  the  quality  and  the 
nature  of  instruction  suffer  seriously  to  such  an  extent  that  deterioration 
could  become  significantly  responsible  for  a  decline  in  the  percentage  of 
graduates  to  students  enrolled  which  would  in  fact  raise  the  per  capita  cost  of 
graduates.  The  same  factor  may  obviously  also  affect  the  quality  and  extent 
of  research. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  peculiarly  in  South-East  Asia  that  provincial  or  national 
sentiment  combines  with  practical  arguments  to  site  university  or  potential 
university  institutions  rather  too  widely  through  the  areas  whose  manpower 
and  cultural  needs  arc  to  be  met.  It  is  such  a  mixture  of  reason  and  sentiment 
that  has  been  responsible  in  the  Philippines  for  siting  a  second  State  university 
in  Mindanao  and  sanctioning  plans  for  two  more  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; in  Indonesia  for  rapidly  setting  up  State  universities  in  each  one  of  the 
twenty-two  provinces- — at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  a  year  since  1958^ — 
even  while  the  established  institutions  continue  to  struggle  with  very  serious 
shortages  of  staff  and  equipment;  in  Malaysia  for  proposals  to  establish  a 
third  university  on  the  West  Coast  and  possibly  another  soon  thereafter;  and 
even  (reportedly)  in  a  comparatively  small  country  like  Cambodia  for  plans 
to  set  up  simultnneously  four  new  university  institutions.  The  reasons  for 
proliferation  rather  than  expansion  must  clearly  be  examined,  but  where  it 
is  a  matter  of  sentiment,  it  is  well  to  seek  satisfactory,  rational  alternatives  to 
impractical  and  wasteful  demands,  though  this  approach  io  not  calculated  to 
impress  those  politicians  maintained  in  office  by  the  sentiments  rather  than 
the  ratiocination  of  their  supporters. 

There  are  obvious  arguments,  especially  in  view  of  the  importance  of  rural 
extension  work,  for  locating  agricultural  institutions  of  higher  education  at 
strategic  points  in  different  rural  zones,  as  there  are  equally  strong  argu- 
ments for  siting  technological  institutes  amidst  industrial  complexes  where 
adequate  contact  with  industry  and  business  may  be  assured.  In  the  case  of 
universities,  the  matter  is  not  so  clear.  It  is  of  course  advantageous  for  these 
to  be  established  in  big  cities  which  are,  in  their  own  right,  cultural  centres. 

1.  Report  of  the  Conference  oii  the  Development  of  Higher  Education  in  Africa^ 
op.  cit.,  p.  190. 

2.  Including  the  special  territone:*  of  the  city  of  Djakarta  and  the  former  Sultanate  of 
Jogjakarta. 

3.  Seven  in  1958  and  twenty-four  at  the  end  of  1964,  including  Institutes  of  Technology 
and  of  Agriculture. 
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On  the  other  hand,  universities  can  start  or  stimulate  social  and  cultural 
progress  in  less  well  established  regions  of  a  country,  and  it  is  possible  to 
picture  a  dedicated  community  of  scholars  and  students  bringing  to  life  a 
culturally  dormant  zone  through  the  intellectual  and  creative  atmosphere  and 
activititis  generated  by  their  life  and  work.  As  usual,  the  effect  is  easier  to 
visualize  than  to  achieve,  for  the  problematic  task  of  obtaining  capable  staff 
and  qualified  students  for  new  institutions  that  still  have  to  establish  a  reputa- 
tion is  made  even  more  difficult  where  there  is  no  adequate  infra-structure 
of  various  basic  amenities— good,  schools  for  the  staff  children,  comfortable 
housing,  adequate  medical  care  and  hospital  facilities,  frequent  international 
and  academic  contacts  and  visits.  It  is  not  so  much  that  with  proper  attention 
attd  planning  such  obstacles  could  not  be  overcome — though  much  would 
depend  upon  the  personality  and  resolution  of  the  head  of  the  institution; 
but  rather  that  should  such  matters  be  insufficiently  considered,  the  institu- 
tion starts  unhappily  and  begins  to  assimilate  to  its  colourless  environment 
rather  than  helping  to  change  it.  Such  a  prospect  is  scarcely  likely  to  encour- 
age the  recruitment  of  good  staff  or  students. 

The  argument  that  new  provincial  universities  could  better  help  meet  the 
manpower  requirements  of  backward  regions  may  well  prove  fallacious.  The 
mere  circumstance  that  students  study  in  a  certain  area  does  not  in  itself 
make  it  more  likely  that  they  will  work  in  it  after  completing  their  studies. 
Only  the  unenterprising  might  prefer  to  stay  put  where  they  were  bred  and 
educated;  the  others  would  follow  the  call  of  a  mixture  of  intellectual  and 
material  incentives,  and  it  is  precisely  these  others  who  are  most  needed  where 
they  would  not  normally  wish  to  go.  It  is  the  normalcy  of  the  tendency  that 
must  be  broken  through  a  variety  of  measures.  Apart  from  such  non-educa- 
tional administrative  measures  as  rotating  government  service  through  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country,  there  is,  instead  of  taking  institutions  to  various 
regions  of  the  country,  the  alternative  of  making  sure  that  the  best  students 
from  all  zones  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  best  national  university 
or  universities,  just  as  a  selected  few  are  sent  abroad  for  further  specialized 
studies  that  the  country  does  not  or  even  cannot  afford  to  provide  at  present. 
Some  of  these  of  course  never  return;  but  that  is  again  a  matter  of  incentives. 
It  is  true  that  to  be  effective  a  nation-wide  catchment  of  talent  would,  among 
other  things,  require  a  system  of  regionally,  provincially,  or  municipally  sup- 
ported bursaries  covering  a  wide  range  of  needs  in  addition  to  tuition  and 
residential  facilities,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  were  new  provincial 
institutions  to  be  established,  the  financial  burden  on  local  government  would 
normally  be  more,  not  less. 

Certainly  there  is  something  seriously  wrong  if  the  establishment  of  new 
institutions  were  to  curtail  the  vigorous  development  of  existing  universities 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education.  To  avoid  this,  the  initial  planning 
step  must  always  be  to  examine  and  re-examine  whether  expansion  of  the 
existing  institutions  would  not  meet  needs  and  demands.  Only  when  this  is 
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rot  feasible  does  it  become  reasonable  to  plan  the  creation  of  new  institutions. 
There  are  several  large  universities  in  the  region,  but  there  are  many  more 
which  arc  capable  of  very  considerable  expansion  in  both  departments  and 
enrolments,  in  research  as  well  as  in  teaching  and  training. 

Two  opposite  tedencies  are  in  fact  at  work:  Cambodia  and  Laos,  at  least 
until  recently,  have  been  trying  to  build  up  universities  on  the  basis  of 
fornierly  independent  post-secondary  or  higher  secondary  institutions;  Burma 
is  engaged  in  fragmenting  its  two  universities  into  specialized  institutions; 
Indonesia  has  established  new  universities  at  a  fantastic  pace,  but  recognizes 
the  importance  of  old  institutions  playing  a  guiding  and  supporting  role  as 
'mother  universities',  even  while  it  has  cut  of!  faculties  of  pedagogy  from  their 
universities  to  form  a  new  system  r/  higher  teacher  training;  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  University  of  the  Philippines  proposes  to  extend  its  system  of 
branch  colleges,  but  there  is  also  legislation  to  establish  two  new  State  uni- 
versities; in  Thailand  there  has  been  a  move  toward  unifying  independent 
specialized  universities  into  muUi-facuIty  universities,  while  two  new  institu- 
tions, starting  with  an  agricultural/technological  base,  have  been  set  up  in 
the  north-east  and  north  of  the  country. 

The  divergent  tend'^ncies  in  the  development  of  higher  education  noted  in 
South-East  Asia  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  forms  in  a  number  of  ad- 
vanced countries  and,  as  the  following  examples  show,  their  practice  provides 
no  consistent  pattern  that  could  be  used  to  demonstrate  a  desirable  balance 
between  universities  and  other  types  of  institution.  In  France,  according  to 
the  new  education  plan  to  be  implemented  by  the  end  of  1965,  the  specialized 
Grandes  Scales  for  professional  and  technical  higher  education  are  to  con- 
tinue, but  entrance  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  universities,  is  to  be  primarily 
from  two-year  posl-baccaiaureat  courses  in  university  colleges — providing  a 
common  university  base,  where  formerly  entrance  measures  for  the  two 
were  quite  separate.  At  the  same  time,  while  new  universities  are  being  estab- 
lished in  the  provinces  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  University  of  Paris,  the 
latter  is  also  establishing  new  faculties  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  technology  and  agriculture  have  fairly  recently  in- 
filtrated into  the  established  universities,  colleges  of  advanced  technology 
have  also  developed,  and,  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Robbins 
Committee,  are  to  become  degree-granting  institutions  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  universities  only  by  their  concentration  on  science  and  technology, 
though  including  social  studies  and  teacher  training  in  their  programmes. 
There  are  also  proposals  that  some  colleges  of  technology,  teacher  training 
and  other  centres  of  higher  learning  might  combine  to  form  universities  and 
that  training  colleges  should  become  colleges  of  education  within  university 
schools  of  education;  anu  the  committee  further  recommends  the  early  devel- 
opment of  a  small  number  of  special  institutions  for  science  and  technological 
education  and  research,  intended  to  compare  both  in  scope  and  in  scale 
with  such  institutions  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
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Technical  Universities  of  Zurich  and  Delft.*  In  the  United  States,  technical, 
professional,  and  fine  arts  study  and  research  have  been  fully  incorporated 
in  universities,  anc'  the  original  land  grant  colleges,  established  with  a  distinct 
bias  toward  agricuhural  and  technical  s'.udy  and  training  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  particular  region,  have  in  many  cases  become  universities  in  the  fullest 
sense,  with  national  standing  and  ih^ernational  recognition.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  also  institutions  with  a  pronounced  technical/professional 
bias,  whilst  two-year  junior  colleges  and  vocational/technical  schools  con- 
tinue to  flourish.  In  the  USSR,  while  parallel  streams  of  university  and  non- 
university  higher  education  are  maintained,  there  is  a  new  emphasis  on 
combining  practical  work  with  study  in  all  spheres,  and  although  higher 
education  that  involves  professional  training  is  generally  given  in  specialized 
institutions,  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case — so  that,  for  instance,  there 
are  facuhics  and  departments  of  medic'ne,  technology,  and  jurisprudence  at 
a  number  of  'iniversities,  particularly  in  the  Asian  Soviet  Republics,  But  if 
international  practice  thus  offers  no  final  solution,  it  does  at  least  point  to 
the  viability  of  very  different  types  of  structure,  and  thus  the  pcssibility  of 
adji.slr.jent  to  varying  administrative  and  other  circumstances. 

TECHNICAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTIONS^ 

It  is  difficult  to  find  common  features  in  the  various  types  of  provision  made 
for  technical  education  in  the  region.  In  the  academic  education  systems  of 
all  the  countries  there  is  a  recognizable  and  significant  hierarchy  of  institu- 
tions from  the  private  nursery  school  through  primary  school,  and  the  first 
and  second  stages  of  secondary  education,  to  university  entrance,  a  degree 
course,  and  finally,  a  post-graduate  course  in  education,  for  honours,  or, 
more  rarely,  for  research.  It  is  only  at  the  university  stage  that  the  continuity 
of  planning  is  not  altogether  maintained,  and  it  is  one  of  the  contentions  of 
this  report  that  even  this  gap  should  be  closed  by  investing  the  universities 
with  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  all  forms  of  teacher  training,  and  for  the 
development  of  a  first-class  inspectorate  for  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

1.  Proposals  subsequently  rejected  by  the  Government. 

2.  This  report  sparing,  save  perhaps  in  Chapter  5,  in  references  to  commercial 
education.  At  the  third  level,  business  management,  accountancy  and  other  aspects 
of  business  administration  are  taught  in  arts,  social  science  or  other  faculties,  and 
the  problems  that  arise  are  largely  of  content  and  method:  the  major  need  is  for 
the  effective  irraning  of  Category  II  personnel — stenographers,  secretaries,  reception- 
ists, clerks,  junior  accountants  and  intermediate  personnel  in  distributive  trades. 
Training  of  these  cadres  is  at  the  moment  entirely  in  private  hands,  and  is  often 
undergone  on  a  part-time  or  evening  basis.  The  first  requirement  for  the  training  of 
personnel  of  this  type  is,  as  for  all  technicians,  a  sound  basis  of  general  education. 
In  the  model  for  technical  education  to  be  found  later  in  this  chapter  the  specialized 
training  in  commercial  education  at  the  Category  II  level  which  should  then  follow 
is  provided  for  both  (a)  in  secondary-school  courses  and  (b)  in  professional  training 
after  the  first  terminal  stage  of  secondary  education,  either  in  commercial  institutes 
or  in  commercial  departments  of  technical  institutes. 
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In  the  technical  field  the  situation  is  confused,  largely  through  the  con- 
siderable number  of  interested  parties,  ranging  from  the  ministiy  of  Labour 
with  a  general  interest  in  trade  schools  to  ministries  of  aviation  with  highly 
specialized  training  requirements,  from  the  medical  world  with  its  isolation, 
after  the  pre-medical  stage,  from  other  forms  of  training  whether  within  or 
without  the  university,  to  industry,  both  in  the  shape  of  individual  employers, 
and  in  federations  of  industries  and  employers.  Account  must  also  be  taken 
of  the  reluctance  of  some  conservative  academics  to  involve  themselves  in 
professional  education.  The  interest  of  the  technical  government  departments 
is  of  course  completely  understandable  and  desirable,  if  perhaps  narrow  in 
its  scope,  but  there  are  numerous  dangers  in  the  existing  welter  of  arrange- 
ments. The  main  interest  of  most  of  those  involved  is  the  job  rather  than  the 
individual,  who  is  being  trained  for  work,  not  educated  for  living.  There  is 
generally  little  control  over  the  quality  or  the  vocational  suitability  of  the 
student  for  whatever  course  he  may  enter,  and  over-production  in  some 
areas  can  proceed  simultaneously  with  a  failure  to  train  where  manpower  is 
needed:  there  is  no  means  of  correcting  the  imbalance  before  recruitment.  A 
steady  progress  through  a  series  of  institutions  of  rising  levels  is  seldom 
possible  for  promisin-j  students  who  have  often  to  wait  upon  an  interminable 
and  wearying  series  of  evening  classes  before  acquiring  higher  qualifications. 
What  has,  with  few  exceptions,  happened  is  that  technical  institutes  (Thai- 
land, with  the  exception  of  the  Thonburi  Institute),  centres  (Viet-Nam),  or 
colleges  (Malaysia)  have  grown  upward  out  of  secondary  technical  and/or 
government  training  establishments,  to  include  extensive  professional  training 
as  well  as  'ower  levels  of  technical  and  trade  schools  training,  with  relevantly 
diflerentiarcd  entrance  qualifications.  The  danger  of  this  development,  or 
the  establishment  of  such  a  hierarchy  in  one  institution,  is  th^^t  by  a  process 
oi  in-breeding  the  technological  aspects  of  the  senior  programmes  are  apt  to 
become  more  and  more  mechanistic.  Indeed  even  a  cursory  glance  through 
calendars,  and  catalogues  is  enough  to  show  that  most  technical  institutions 
make  no  provision  for  education  in  the  humanistic-social  context  of  tech- 
nology,^ and  tiiat  apart  from  some  informative  and  elementary  foundation 
courses,  there  is  nothing  to  stimulate  conceptual  involvement  in  scientific 

1.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  eminently  practical-minded  countries  like  the 
VniU:ii  Staid  and  the  USSR  considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  providing  such  a 
background.  Thus,  in  the  United  States  there  is  some  consensus  of  opinion,  if  not 
of  practice,  that  'the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  should  constitute  a  minimum 
ol  20  per  cent  of  the  engineering  curriculum.  The  word  "minimum**  is  to  be 
emphasized,  for  the  view  apparently  is  widely  held  thai  the  percentage  is  inadequate. 
Nor  should  courses  in  this  ar^a  consist  exclusively  of  the  more  obviously  needed 
subjects,  such  as  economics  and  government,  brtt  also  should  embrace  courses  in 
music,  fine  arts,  ethics,  esthetics,  morals,  philosophy,  drama,  human  relations. 

history,  and  literature  Cultural  courses  offered  as  tool  subjects  in  engineering 

belong  to  the  technical  division  of  the  curriculum*. — Pamphlet  No.  114:  General  and 
Liberal  Educational  Content  of  Professional  Curricula-Enffineerinf:*  p.  18  (Washing- 
ton, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Education,  1954). 
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method  and  technological  progress,  much  less  any  consciousness  of  the 
direct  social  pre-conditions  and  implications  of  such  progress.  Since  there  is 
no  basis  for  imagining  that  students  have  acquired  any  of  these  values  before 
entering  the  institution,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  situation  is  one  to 
cause  grave  concern. 

At  the  National  Technical  Centre  of  Viet-Nam,  except  for  basic  science 
courses  in  the  propaedeutic  year  and  language  courses  in  English  and  French 
for  the  first  one  to  two  years  (but  in  the  case  of  'public  works'  engineering, 
courses  in  political  economy,  law,  hygiene,  rural  economy  and  agrarian' 
reform)^  it  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  completed  his  general  and  scien- 
tific education  in  secondary  school. 

Even  the  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engineering  in  Bangkok  seems  in 
its  courses  to  disregard  the  importance  of  a  broad  approach,  made  even  more 
essential  by  what  has  been  left  undone  at  the  undergraduate  leveL  There  is 
not  a  single  icourse  relating  to  social  science,  even  indirectly  in  terms  of  the 
evolution  and  logic  of  scientific  methods  and  technological  innovation.  The 
four-semester  curriculum  on  public  health  engineering,  to  take  one  instance, 
includes  a  course  on  the  'Chemistry  of  Water  Sewage'  and  an  elective  on 
'Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics,'  but  not  one  relating  to  the 
sociology  of  medicine  or  the  psychological  factors  involved  in  the  successful 
implementation  of  public  health  projects. 

This  study  is  not  concerned  with  the  evaluation  of  curricula,  but  these 
examples  are  surely  symptoms  of  a  serious  structural  fault. 

In  developed  countries  a  solution  being  increasingly  adopted  is  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  technical  training  firmly  upon  industry,  thus  meeting 
the  industrialists'  complaint  that  the  only  location  for  training  is  on-the-job, 
which  may  be  true,  and  the  only  capable  trainers  those  immersed  in  industrial 
practices,  which  is  more  doubtful.  Such  a  practice,  which  in  any  case  might 
well  be  rejected  on  humanistic,  if  not  on  economic,  grounds,  is  impracticable 
in  developing  countries  where  individual  concerns  are  still  few  in  number, 
limited  in  size  and  rarely  capable  of  assuming  responsibility  for  their  own 
training  schemes.  Indeed,  the  vast  bulk  of  industrial  activity  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  government  departments  which  in  general  have  a  considerable  skill 
in  irnparting  proficiency  in  the  operations  necessary  for  carrying  on  their 
activities  but  make  no  pretentions  to  further  the  general  education  of  the 
young  apprentices  in  their  employ.  In  some  cases  where  training  is  shared 
between  a  government  department  and  a  technical  institute  an  opportunity 
for  educational  development  is  certainly  presented  but  is  almost  inevitably 
shelved  for  the  more  familiar  practice  of  concentrating  on  the  theoretical 
aspects  of  the  occupation  involved. 

1.  This  recognition  of  the  importance  of  general  background  in  a  special  field,  gratify- 
ing as  it  is,  is  surprising  not  only  in  relation  to  the  absence  of  such  a  recognition 
concerning  other  technical  fields  in  Viet-Nam,  but  even  more  in  relation  to  the  over- 
all attitude  in  the  region  as  a  whole  which  tends  to  ignore  such  a  view  as  irrelevant 
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It  is  clear  that  the  process  of  vocational  and  technical  training  needs  a 
machinery  for  integration  and  planning,  for  the  placing  of  specialist  staff,  for 
vocational  guidance,  for  the  placing  in  industry  of  trained  personnel,  and  for 
maintaining  a  close  liaison  both  with  industrial  developments  and  with 
employers. 

This  is  scarcely  a  task  for  ministries  of  education,  already  hard-pressed 
with  the  development  of  their  present  Tiesponsibilities,  and  scarcely  equipped 
by  experience,  training,  or  staff  to  enter  far  into  this  field.  Ministries  of 
labour  are  preoccupied  with  jobs  and  people  rather  than  pupils,  and  have 
little  expertise  in  the  business  and  art  of  teaching'.  Ad  hoc  boards — ^Trinidad, 
for  example,  has  a  Board  of  Industrial  Training  with  its  own  institutes — ^lack 
authority  and,  generally,  funds.  A  separate  ministry  of  technology  may  well 
dissipate  most  of  its  energy  in  campaigns  to  define  its  fields  of  competence 
vis^'Vis  other  interested — and  jealous — parties. 

A  MODEL  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Solutions  must,  of  course,  be  based  upon  national  situations,  needs  and 
potentialities,  but  it  is  possible  to  envisage  the  general  applicability  of  a 
three-tier  system. 

The  first  tier  would  consist  of  all  forms  of  vocational,  technical  and  com- 
mercial education  undertaken  during  the  first  ten  years  of  school  life,  assum- 
ing, for  the  purposes  of  the  model,  a  six-year  primary  course  and  a  four-year 
course  to  the  first  secondary  terminal  stage,  Two  early  aspects  of  training 
would  be  covered,  (a)  the  temporary  continuation,  wiiile  the  period  of  com- 
pulsory education  is  limited  to  six  years,  of  the  artisan  courses  given  to  some 
primary-school  leavers,  and  (b)  a  permanent  feature,  the  introduction  to 
technical  or  commercial  education  arising  within  secondary  studies — prefer- 
ably given  in  a  secondary  school  of  comprehensive  type.^ 

The  necessity  is  for  training  at  this  level  to  become  more  closely  allied 
with  general  education,  providing  a  background  of  skills  and  knowledge 
which  can  be  directed  at  a  later  stage  to  first  one,  and  then  another,  of  any 
forms  of  specialized  training  according  to  current  needs  and  trends.  It  is 
clear  that  responsibility  for  training  in  this  tier,  between  the  sixth  and  tenth 
years  of  school  life,  should  be  an  educational  one  borne  jointly  by  the 
ministry  of  education  and  by  whatever  body  may  be  charged  with  the 
direction  of  technical  institutes.'^  A  possible  form  of  organization  would  be 
to  use  the  secondary  schools  and  technical  secondary  schools^  of  the  country 

1.  See  below,  p.  315, 

2.  See  below,  p.  304. 

3.  As  the  concept  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  secondary  education  develops  through- 
out the  region  it  should  follow  that  the  technical  schools  at  the  secondary  level, 
as  well  as  the  purely  academic  general  secondary  schools,  will  both  be  transformed 
into  all-purpose  secondary  institutions:  the  technical  school  retaining  its  specialized 
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as  nuclei  round  which  would  revolve  a  satellite  system  of  trade  schools', 
apprenticeship  schemes  and  other  external  forms  of  training.  The  aims  of  the 
parent  institutions  would  be  to  safeguard  standards,  the  quality  of  teaching, 
the  methods  employed  and  pupil  welfare,  in  affiliated  trade  schools  and  train- 
ing schemes,  through  the  services  of  principals  recruited  from,  and  still  at- 
tached to,  th^',  parent  body.  Thus  small  trade  schools  and  isolated  students 
would  become  integrated  into  the  general  school  system,  sharing  its  full  life, 
and  students  would  be  able  to  transfer  without  difficulty  to  other  types  of 
institutions  when  such  a  measure  is  found  to  be  desirable. 

It  is  possible  to  envisage  a  somewhat  similar  satellite  system  for  the  second 
tier  in  which  the  polytechnics,  institutes  of  technology  or  universities  with 
technological  faculties  could  carry  out  the  same  functions  at  the  upper  level 
as  the  secondary  school  at  an  earlier  stage,  becoming  the  nuclei  of  a  wide 
training  complex.  The  parent  institutions  would  need  to  have  an  independent 
status,  and  to  be  free  from  the  overriding  influence  of  any  particular  employ- 
ing body,  whether  ministry,  public  utility,  public  service  or  commercial  con- 
cern. This  would  involve  a  governing  council  enjoying  a  relationship  with  the 
commission  or  ministry  responsible  for  higher  education^  similar  to  that  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  universities.  This  pattern  would  after  all  only 
confirm  the  status  to  which  a  number  of  technical  institutions  are  already  ap- 
proaching— as  with  the  Singapore  Polytechnic,  the  Technical  College,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  the  technological  faculties  or  colleges  of  the  Philippines  or  the 
Centre  National  Technique  in  Viet-Nam.  The  basic  missing- element  is  the 
wider  concept  of  the  satellite  bodies,  whether  technical  institute,  specialized 
institute,  sandwich  systems  (as  in  Singapore)  or  types  of  training  which  need 
much  'on-the-job'  instruction  (for  example,  locomotive  engineering).  These 
would  be  affiliated  to  the  appropriate  polytechnic,  technological  university  or 
multi-facviUy  univ-rsity,  each  of  which  for  this  purpose  would  need  a  director 
of  technical  education,  acting  as  the  executive  officer,  and  possibly  also  the 
chairman,  of  an  interdisciplinary  committee  for  technical  training  which 
would  also  include  representatives  of  industry,  the  education  authority  and 
the  affiliated  institutions  themselves.  It  is  possible  that  certain  specialized 
satellites,  such  as  schools  of  commerce,  navigation,  mining  or  forestry,  would 
need  equally  specialized  sub-committees  to  deal  with  their  particular  prob- 
lems, but  the  principle  of  emphasizing  the  educational  and  broad-based 
principles  of  technical  training  remains. 

This  possible  development  of  the  technical  institute  into  a  form  of 
technological  university  with  widd  extramural  responsibilities  has  at  least 
one  major  danger— the  creation  of  a  'conglomeration  of  professional  schools 


capacity  would  then  also  cater  for  those  students  intending  to  pursue  technical  and 
technological  studies  after  the  completion  of  ten  years'  general  education. 
1.  And  thus  also  responsible  for  over-all  policy  .  questions  on  finance,  manpower 
requirements  and  future  expansion. 
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increasingly  serving  the  needs  of  the  industrial-bureaucratic  State','  divorced 
from  the  multi-discipHnary  breadth  of  a  university  and  bent  exclusively  on 
the  training  process,  no  matter  how  high  the  level.  Should  such  a  development 
tend  to  divert  schools  of  engineering  or  much  teaching  in  applied  science  from 
the  universities,  leaving  them  as  lonely  but  superior  islands  of  culture  in  a 
waste  of  technology,  it  would  be  disastrous.  Though  the  situation  has  doubt- 
less been  exaggerated,  it  would  be  useful  if  joir*  bodies  representing  the 
university  and  technological  complexes  could  ensure  that  men  of  one  com- 
mon world  proceeded  from  both  institutions,  th?  academics  being  in  just  as 
great  a  need  of  familiarizing  themselves  wi^h  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics as  the  technologists  are  of  becomin  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Plato — or  of  Pinter. 

The  third  tier,  also  based  administrr.tiv.  \  upon  the  technological  educa- 
tion departments  of  the  universities  and  i^chnological  institutes,  embraces 
part-time  and  evening  technical  courses  at  technical  and  technological  level, 
commercial  courses  at  Category  II  level,  post-graduate  study  and  research, 
and,  an  element  of  ever-increasing  importance,  refresher  courses  to  enable 
technologists  and  technicians  to  keep  up  to  date  with  the  protean  advances 
of  their  technologies. 

This  system  is  summarized  in  the  model  shown  in  Figure  2.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  model,  built  after  study  of  the  widely  differing  practices 
of  the  region,  is  in  no  sense  an  attempt  to  prescribe  an  optimum  system,  but 
rather  a  scaffolding  to  facilitate  the  work  of  planners  in  carrying  out  altera- 
tions and  making  additions  to  the  existing  structure.  Indeed  the  rejection  of 
this  or  that  step  in  the  model  implies  the  exercise  of  deliberate  choice 
between  alternatives,  which  may  in  itself  be  an  exercise  of  some  value. 

In  the  development  envisaged  in  the  second  tier,  in  so  far  as  a  university 
already  includes  more  or  less  developed  natural  and  social  science  faculties, 
there  are  clearly  some  advantages  in  establishing  new  high-level  technological 
institutions  or  expanding  exjSting  ones,  as  an  integral  part  of  such  a  university, 
so  as  to  make  full  use  of  available  non-technical  facilities,  whose  cost  of 
expansion  is  likely  to  be  less  than  that  of  setting  up  even  a  basic  minimum  of 
these  de  novo.  Such  a  practice  forges  a  useful  direct  link  between  the  uni- 
versity and  industry  and  also  provides  technology  with  other  scentific  as 
well  as  humane  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  even  apart  from  specific  circum- 
stances that  may  in  some  cases  make  it  easier  to  assure  sustained  industrial 
and  governmental  support  for  a  separate  technological  institute,  a  division  of 
labour  between  such  an  institution  and  the  university  has  its  own  advantages. 
It  would  enable  the  latter  to  concentrate  on  the  development  of  its  scientific 
faculty  and  basic  research,  while  the  former  might  take  full  responsibility  for 
technological  education  and  concentrate  on  applied  scientific  as  well  as 

1.  G.  H.  Bantock.  Reader  in  Education  in  Ihc  University  of  Leicester,  addressing  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Youth  Employment  Officers — 10  October  1964. 
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Figure  2.  A  model  for  the  organization  of  technical  education 
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'her  degree 

Various 

Universities  and 
technological  universities* 

Various 

As  for  3  (ii) 

1.  E.g.,  General  Certificate  ot*  Education,  Ordinary  level;  Certificat  d*dtudes  Secon- 
al       daires  du  premier  cycle  (C.E.S.P.C.). 

2.  E.g.,  General  Certificate  of  Education,  Advanced  level;  BaccaJauriSat,  Part  II. 
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technological  research.  These  arguments  may  be  rehearsed  at  length,  but  it 
seems  that  no  conclusive  case  for  one  or  the  other  approach  can  be  made, 
and  a  preference  will  have  to  be  based  on  national  or  local  circumstances 
such  as  factors  influencing  a  choice  of  site.  In  any  case  the  earlier  need  is 
likely  to  be  for  the  establishment  of  more  technical  institutes  for  Category  II 
training  as  affiliates  of  the  developing  institutes  now  reaching  the  final  stages 
of  their  evolution  into  technological  universities. 

The  possibility  and  desirability  of  choice  of  policy  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
tremely limited  in  the  case  of  small  countries  like  Cambodia  and  Laos,  but 
in  others,  it  deserves  consideration.  Indonesia,  as  indicated,  has  already 
established  a  technological  institute  and  a  second  is  developing;  in  Thailand 
the  plans  for  the  universities  at  Khonkaen  and  Chiengmai  may  well  lead  to 
the  advantageous  development  of  such  institutes,  while  the  Bangkok  and 
Thonburi  Technical  Institutes  together  also  present  possibilities;  in  Malaysia 
the  Technical  College  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  while  not  a  technological  institute, 
ofl'ers,  like  the  Polytechnic  at  Singapore,  an  alternative  training  ground  for 
professional  engineers.  Thus  in  a  Memorandum  on  the  Development  of  Tech- 
nical Education^  it  is  said:  *In  this  very  wide  and  oft-times  highly  specialized 
field  both  the  universities  and  the  colleges  of  technology  have  unique  and 
important  parts  to  play.  In  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  any  field  of 
study  there  arc  two  main  branches,  namely,  research  and  development. 
Research  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  universities.  It  is,  however,  in  the  field 
of  development  that  the  college  has  an  important  contribution  to  make. 
Development  work,  however,  needs  the  stimulus  of  students  and  te  aching 
at  the  professional  level  to  allow  it  to  bring  forth  any  harvest.  Training  in  a 
university  where  the  research  element  forms  a  large  part  of  the  work  and 
training  in  a  college  where  the  development  aspect  predominates,  will  both 
bring  forth  trained  people  essential  to  industry.  ...  It  is  recommended  that 
the  work  of  the  University  and  the  College  in  professional  training  are  com- 
plementary to  each  other.  Each  should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  develop  along 
its  own  particular  path.' 

However,  while,  to  meet  urgent  manpower  needs  in  the  immediate  future, 
something  like  the  College  of  Technology  in  such  a  limited  form  may  be 
needed,  serious  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a  useful  relationship  with  the  university  as  well  as  with  industry,  to  the 
construction  of  a  curriculum  acceptable  where  necessary  to  external  examin- 
ing bodies  and  yet  realistic  in  terms  of  national  needs,  and  to  a  future  growth 
which  would  include  or  maintain  adequate  touch  with  both  basic  and  applied 
scientific  research  and  with  the  social  sciences. 

These  indications  of  a  possible  course  of  development  of  technical  educa- 

1.  N.  A.  K.  Nair  (principal.  Technical  College.  Kuala  Lumpur)  and  R.  C.  Harris 
(Ur.esco  expert),  Mentorandiini  on  the  Development  of  Technical  Education^  p.  4 
(Kuala  Lumpur,  1964). 
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*ion,  of  course,  pose  policy  and  administrative  problems  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude and  perhaps  assume  a  liberality  and  a  capacity  for  co-operative 
adaptation  not  always  to  be  found  within  all  the  universities  of  the  region. 
However,  technical  education  will,  in  some  form  or  other,  proceed  whether 
or  not  such  a  solution  is  considered.  It  will  not  proceed,  however,  with  any 
prospect  of  success  unless  an  answer  to  the  staffing  problem  is  found.  Ac- 
cordingly the  joiiit  bodies  suggested  above^  might  also  occupy  themselves 
with  the  establishment  of  appropriate  sections  for  the  training  of  technical 
stafT  at  the  secondary  and  diploma  levels  in  teacher-tr?ining  colleges  which 
should,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  come  within  the  professional,  if  not 
the  administrative,  competence  of  the  universities.  This  would  represent  not 
only  another  attempt  to  break  down  the  segregation  of  technical  education 
but  a  general  broadening  of  the  understanding  of  the  contribution  of  educa- 
tion to  social  and  economic  development. 

Such  a  machinery  would  also  make  possible  some  exchange  of  staf!  (as  is 
done  between  the  older  and  newer  institutions  in  Indonesia),  technical  student 
attendance  at  certain  general  or  specially  oriented  university  courses  and 
seminars,  and,  of  course,  opportunities  for  the  suitable  transfer  of  the  more 
able  and  promising  students  from  the  technical  to  the  technological  level  of 
studies,  or  from  academic  to  technological  education  and  vice  versa. 

Moreover,  if  this  channel  of  transfer  could  be  devised,  there  would  be  far 
less  hesitation  among  the  able  students  in  joining  the  technical  stream  as  an 
Iternative  to  academic  university  education — it  would  also  ensure  a  challeng- 
ing opportunity  to  reach  the  highest  levels  as  well  as  offering  good  openings 
for  secondary  graduates  not  fitted  for  full  university  work. 

AGRrCULTURAL  INSTITUTES  AND  COLLEGES 

The  question  of  relationships  and  co-ordinated  growth  in  technological  educa- 
tion also  of  course  arises  in  relation  to  other  post-secondary  institutions.  In 
view  of  the  need  to  associate  agricultural  education  effectively  with  life  and 
work  in  rural  areas,  there  are  considerable  advantages  in  siting  them  in  or 
near  such  areas,  but  this  need  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  should  not  be 
affiliated  to  a  university  situated  in  a  major  city.  The  Agricultural  Institute 
in  Bogor  until  recently  formed  the  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Faculties  of 
the  University  of  Indonesia  in  Djakarta.  The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ser- 
dang  in  Malaya  has  at  least  an  administrative  link  with  the  University  of 
Malaya  in  that  its  governing  council  is  in  formal  relationship  with  the  uni- 
versity.2  The  University  of  the  Philippines  in  Quezon  City  has  its  College  of 

1.  See  p.  305. 

2.  Though  the  advantage  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  university  since  the  statutes 
of  the  college  provide  that  *for  the  purposes  of  practical  insiruction  for  students  of 
the  University  of  Malaya  reading  in  agriculture,  and  for  iny  necessary  research 
projects  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  of  the  university,  the 
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Agriculture  in  Los  Bancs,  but  there  are  also  independent  public  colleges  of 
agriculture  in  the  Philippines  as  well  as  several  which  form  parts  of  private 
universities.  In  Viet-Nam,  on  the  other  hand,  the  National  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Blao  functions  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Agriculture.  Lastly  in  Thailand,  while  Kasetsart  University  is  in  essence  a 
specialized  institution  for  agricultural  and  associated  studies,  at  Chiengmai 
the  Agricultural  Faculty  will  ultimately  form  part  of  a  full  range  of  faculties, 
and  at  Khonkaen,  proposals  advanced  by  Dn  C.  F.  Bentley  and  Dr.  D.  J. 
Rohner*  envisage  the  interesting  combination  of  an  Institute  for  Agriculture 
and  Mechanical  Science  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  Thai  north-east  region 
in  agricultural  and  agriculture-based  industrial  development.  It  is  proposed 
that  at  the  outset,  the  Faculties  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  supported  by 
an  Academic  Division  providing  basic  foundation  courses  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences, might  respectively  concentrate  on  providing  courses  in:  (a)  agricultural 
economics,  agricultural  mechanics,  animal  husbandry,  agronomy,  social 
science,  and  a  general  programme  to  which  fishery,  forestry  and  domestic 
science  might  be  added  later;  (b)  civil  engineering,  followed,  as  resources 
permit,  by  electrical,  mechanical,  chemical  and  mining  engineering.  It  is 
further  suggested  that,  at  a  later  stage,  the  institute  be  developed  into  a  full 
university  with  the  Academic  Division  growing  into  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  with  the  addition  of  a  Medical  aLd  perhaps  other  faculties.  It  is, 
hoViever,  also  stressed  that  even  the  cost  of  the  basic  initial  phase  could  not 
be  justified  unless  at  least  sixty  to  a  hundred  well-qualified  students  were 
available  for  admission  to  each  of  the  two  faculties,  with  a  total  enrolment 
rising  to  830  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years.  . 

The  FAO  survey,  the  Present  Status  of  Agricultural  .Education  Develop- 
ment in  Asia  and  in  the  Far  East»^  recommends  that  the  agricultural  college 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  a  university,  and  gives  the  following  reference 
for  special  consideration:  *Dr.  C.  B.  Hutchison,  former  dean  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley .  . .  once  said 
that  a  college  of  agriculture  must  be  an  integral  part  of  a  university  and 
should  not  be  separated  from  it,  He  explained  how  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Davis  had  suffered  from  separation  fiom  the  main  campus  at  Berkeley  in 
the  early  years.  He  mentioned  that  a  survey  had  indicated  that  the  early 
graduates  at  Davis  were  good  farmers,  but  not  active  citizens;  good  techni- 
cians, but  not  real  scientists.  . . .  The  implication  is  that  a  college  student  of 
agriculture  should  not  be  narrowij?  tiained,  but  rather  that  he  should  have  a 

authority  (i.e.,  the  council)  shall  be  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  the  University  of  Malaya'.  Prospactiis,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Malaya,  p.  4  (Kuala  Lumpur,  1964). 

1.  Khonkaen  Institute  of  Technology.  Joint  Unesco-FAO  report  to  the  Government  of 
Thailand  presenting  proposals  regarding  the  Khonkaen  Institute  of  Technology 
(Bangkok,  1962). 

2.  Prepared  by  C.  W.  Chang,  FAO  Regional  Agricultural  Adviser  (Rome,  FAO,  1961), 
p.  5. 
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liberal  knowledge  of  social  sciences  and  a  good  foundation  in  pure  sciences.' 

But  whichever  ot  laese  approaches  is  adopted,  it  is,  as  stressed  at  length  in 
Chapter  8,  most  important  that  higher  agricultural  institutions  should  develop 
their  extension  work,  and  in  this  connexion,  the  major  colleges  may  give 
priority  consideration  to  the  establishment  of  suitable  branch  institutions  in 
th'iir  region — or  for  that  matter  even  outside  it — working  in  association  or 
collaboration  with  existing  government  extension  training  centres.  Starting 
modestly,  these  couW  graduaJJy  come  to  perform  crucially  important  services 
in  further  agriculture-orientod  education  for  rural  youth,  both  by  their  direct 
training  and  by  facilitating  the  recruitment  of  talent  for  higher  studies.  In- 
deed this  type  of  expansion  should  certainly  take  the  highest  priority  in  any 
programme  of  expanding  and  extending  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Even  where  agricultural  institutions  are  separate,  careful  consideration 
might  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  useful  operational  links  with 
universities  or  their  affiliates.  As  it  is  desirable  that  all  high-level  agriculturists 
and  veterinarians  should  have  a  sound  grounding  in  the  basic  sciences — 
which  should  perhaps  go  further  than  the  provision  made  in  most  current 
curricula  in  the  region — there  are  possibilities  of  utilizing  the  existing  science 
facilities  of  universities,  with  some  necessary  expansion  and/or  the  introduc- 
tion of  different  shifts,  rather  than  setting  up  new  special  provisions  in  each 
agricultural  college.  The  same  applies  to  economics,  commerce  and  liberal 
arts  courses  that  may  be  included,  desirably  in  all;  but  certainly  in  some, 
agricultural  curricula,  particularly  those  specializing  in  extension  work  or 
co-operatives.^  Furthermore,  certain  specialized  agriculture-related  research, 
for  instance  in  bio-chemistry  and  biology,  may  be  carried  out  with  more 
advantage  at  a  fully  equipped  and  staffed  faculty  of  science  than  in  an  agri- 
cultural college  or  institute,  a  situation  vhich  greatly  influenced  the  study's 
manpower  consultant,  Guy  Hunter,  in  advocating  the  correlation  of  training 
in  the  basic  sciences  with  agriculture,  and  stressing  the  support  to  be  given 
by  scientists  to  agricultural  field  officers.  The  university  link  would  help  both 
to  promote  such  research  anil  to  benefit  from  association  with  its  progress  and 
the  staff  exchanges  that  it  may  involve.  Evidently  these  considerations  become 
even  more  relevant  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Malaya,  there  may  be  both  a 
college  and  a  university  faculty  of  agriculture^. 

OTHER  SPECIALIZED  INSTITUTIONS 

Other  higher  professional/technical  institutions  in  the  region,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  academies  of  fine  arts  and  music,  specialized  private  colleges  in 
the  Philippines  and  perhaps  private  universities  in  Indonesia  devoted  pri- 
marily to  law  and  economics,  exist  mainly  in  the  form  of  government  depart- 

U  In  passing  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  suggest  that  those  studying  agricultural 
economics  and  management  also  require  a  more  adequate  grounding  in  agricultural 
sciences  than  they  usually  receive  at  present. 
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mental  training  schemes  and  institutes.  It  is  certainly  true  that  for  quite  some 
time  to  come  government  departments  ii*  all  countries  of  the  region  v/ill  need 
to  depend  on  various  ad  hoc  arrangements  for  accelerated  training  pro- 
grammes: (a)  to  secure  trained  personnel  of  which  there  may  be  an  urgent 
shortage,  e.g.,  specially  qualified  public  administrators,  statisticians,  techni- 
cians for  government  enterprises  (and  of  course  officers  for  the  armed 
services^  and  the  police);  (b)  to  give  further  training  to  civil  servants  whose 
qualifications  are  insufficient  for  their  responsibilities  or  who  have  the  ability 
to  benefit  significantly  from  further  training  or  i-efresher  courses. 

But  apart  from  highly  specialized  programmes  such  as  telecommunication 
engineering,  it  is  questionable  whether,  in  principle  at  least,  these  should  be 
considered  as  a  permanent  function  of  a  variety  of  departments.  Given  the 
likely  continuing  shortage  of  highly  qualified  teachers  and  of  other  resources, 
it  would  seem  desirable  that  as  far  as  possible  appropriate  arrangements 
(including  contracts)  should  be  made  with  universities  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  make  provision  for  the  educational,  as  distinct  from 
the  practical,  component  of  these  courses,  rather  than  the  development  of 
separate  facilities  which  create  additional  pressures  on  the  scarcity  of  re- 
sources. For  instance,  if  a  government  department  uses  its  own  computers 
and  staff  to  train  new  recruits  or  other  staff  members  that  is  one  thing,  but 
it  is  quite  another  if  special  equipment  and  staff  not  needed  for  the  daily 
work  of  the  department  are  mobilized  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  even  a 
group  01  departments.  Arguments  on  administrative  control  and  the  desir- 
ability of  avoiding  time  consuming  and  perhaps  fractional  procedures  for 
collaboration  in  such  matters  are  familiar,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  these 
obstacles  as  insuperable. 

Even  so  there  arc  also  limits  to  the  rational  optimum  use  of  resources.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  Viet-Nam,  the  National  Institute  of  Administration,  a  centre 
training  government  administrators  for  the  whole  country,  which  came  into 
existence  in  1955,  has  as  one  of  its  three  primary  objectivej:  ^instilling  a  serv- 
ing spirit  and  a  stable  political  viewpoint*,^  and  the  implications  of  this  may 
be  unacceptable  to  a  university  that  wishes  to  remain  politically  independent. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  year,  in  Thailand,  a  similar  type  of  course 
was  set  up  as  an  integral  part  of  a  university  programme  at  Thammasat, 
leading  to  a  general  exp  msion  of  its  overall  research,  library,  extension  and 
stafl  training  facilities. 

Non-university  research  institutes  have  already  been  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter 8;  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  stress  three  points  in  relation  to  their 
development  since  teaching  and  training  are  not  normally  their  primary 
objectives:  (a)  It  is  essential  that  at  least  the  relative  terms  of  service  and 

1.  An  area  which,  except  for  occasional  comment,  it  has  not  been  felt  appropriate  to 
cover  in  any  depth. 

2.  Natiomil  Institute  of  Administration  (Viet-Nam)  Catalogue,  revised  for  1964,  p.  11 
(Saigon,  1964). 
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recruitment  do  not  draw  ofl  much  of  their  best  scientific  and  research  talent 
from  the  universities,  (b)  Every  eflort  needs  to  be  made  to  co-ordinate  the 
research  work  of  the  universities  and  the  institutes  not  only  to  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication  in  the  investment  of  resources,  but  also  to  provide 
opportunities  for  fruitful  collaboration,  including  the  possibility  of  some 
interchange  of  stafT,  for  teaching  or  training  as  well  as  research,  (c)  In  so  far 
as  the  institutes  may  have  certain  facilities  needed  by  research  students  and 
scholars  which  the  universities  do  not  possess,  co-operative  arrangements 
shouW  make  it  possible  for  such  work  to  be  carried  out  at  the  relevant 
institute.  Indeed,  as  happens  in  many  but  unfortunately  not  all  cases,  the 
well-established  large  institute  itself  stands  to  gain  by  accepting  a  certain 
number  of  post-graduate  students  as  research  workers  and  trainees  in  re- 
search techniques.  (It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  it  is  not  always  the 
institute  that  offers  difficulties:  universities  also  are  sometimes  disinclined  to 
give  recognition  to  work  done  at  one  of  these  institutes  for  the  award  of  a 
higher  degree.) 

EDUCATION  systems:  A  SUGGESTED  STRUCTURAL  MODEL  FOR  FUTURE  GROWTH 

A  genera!  conclusion  emerging  from  this  review  of  types  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  seems  to  be  that  up  to  a  point  it  is  easier  to  maintain 
quality  with  an  expansion  of  existing  structures  and  their  facilities  than  by 
a  multiplication  of  independent  institutions,  particularly  at  university  level. 
Even  the  phenomenal  expansion  of  higher  education  proposed  in  prosperous 
France  reflects  this  caution,  and  it  is  relevant  to  quote  Rector  Capdecombe, 
former  Director-General  of  Higher  Education  in  the  National  Ministry  of 
Education,  at  some  length  on  this  subject:  The  dispersal  of  the  French  uni- 
versity system  has  been  pursued  by  a  variety  of  means;  (a)  immediate  or 
gradual  formation  of  new  universities  within  the  territorial  framework  of  new 
academies^  formed  by  reducing  the  areas  of  the  most  populous  ones; 
(b)  decentralization  of  existing  universities  by  opening  new  establishments 
(colleges,  institutes,  schools)^  in  densely  populated  areas  previously  un- 
provided with  higher  education  facilities.  . .  . 

'In  practice,  the  establishments  thus  created  are  intended  to  accommodate 
students  beginning  their  higher  education.  It  is  at  this  level  of  studies  that 
the  maintenance  of  contact  with  the  family  environment  is  most  valuable,  and 
also  that  the  premises  and  equipment  required  are  least  elaborate  and  can 
most  readily  be  standardized,  thus  making  the  operation  less  costly  and 
enabling  it  to  be  expedited. 

The  new  establishments  would  be  in  no  position  to  provide  genuine  higher 

1.  That  is,  regional  education  jurisdictions  headed  by  the  university  rector  responsible 
for  all  levels  of  education  in  the  region. 

2.  Of  the  university. 
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education^  but  for  the  fact  that  *heir  staffs,  as  in  the  faculties,  have  the  dual 
task  of  conducting  research  and  teaching,  which  iT»eans  that  they  have  to  be 
equipped  not  only  with  teaching  facilities,  lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  etc., 
but  also  with  the  laboratories  and  libraries  essential  for  the  teaching  staffs' 
individual  work. 

'Nevertheless,  this  provision  of  reasonable  facilities  for  basic  research  is 
secondary  to  the  necessary  concentration  of  the  extremely  costly  tools  for 
highly  specialized  research,  which  remain  in  the  major  establishments,  the 
latter  themselves  finding  it  desirable,  at  this  level,  to  concert  activities  so  as 
to  avoid  duplicating  such  costly  "oecial  equipment.  Where  necessary,  of 
course,  the  staff  of  the  new  sateh^.c  establishments  has  access  to  the  main 
establishment's  capital  equipment. 

^Actually,  the  decentralization  of  French  universities  is  based  essentially 
on  the  opening  of  arts  and  science  colleges,  for  it  is  in  the  arts  and  science 
disciplines  that  the  flood  of  students  occurs. 

*Most  of  the  colleges  have  to  confine  themselves  to  the  preparatory  courses, 
though  some  do  provide  courses  towards  the  licence.  It  can  be  reckoned, 
however,  that  if  they  go  beyond  the  preparatory  year,  their  activity  will 
normally  be  confined  to  catering  for  the  short-cycle  diplomas  created  ad  hoc 
(DESG,  DEST,  DELP).'^ 

In  this  approach  there  is  to  be  seen  an  adaptation  of  a  kind  of  combination 
of  the  British  university  college  system  and  the  American  junior  college 
(incidentally,  rejected  by  the  Robbins  Committee — rather  perfunctorily 
according  to  some  academic  critics)  which  in  detail  is  like  neither.  With  all 
this  and  the  Russian  picture  too  before  them,  it  should  be  possible  for 
developing  countries  to  work  out  their  own  compromises  which  do  not  iu 
volve  the  self-confounding  sacrifice  of  quality  to  quantity. 

This  would  be  fairly  simple  for  Laos,  which  surely  will  not,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  think  of  more  than  one  major  institution  of  higher  education 
with  possible  and  perhaps  desirable  affiliates,  but  for  others  there  must  doubt- 
less be  complex  variations.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  general  character- 
istics and  conditions  that  it  would  seem  shoula  qualify  all  systems  of  growth. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  many  socio-political  demands  have  little  rele- 
vance to  the  reality  of  needs  for  economic  progress — and  their  satisfaction 
will  often  contribute  no  more  to  cultural  development  than  to  material 
advancement.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  no  needs  in  this  category  require 
special  attention  in  educational  planning. 

The  conditions  of  progress  require  that  the  best  educational  facilities  should 
be  provided  for  the  best  national  talent;  and  the  more  mistakes  that  are 
made  in  matching  this  with  optimum  facilities,  the  heavier  the  odds  against 

1.  The  italics  in  the  quotation  are  all  editorial. 

2.  L.  Capdecomc,  'Higher  Education  in  France\  Reform  and  Development  of  Higher 
Education  in  Europe,  p.  18-19  (Paris,  Unesco,  1964.  Educational  Studies  and  Docu- 
ments, No.  49). 
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an  accelerated  flight  to  prosperHy.  Consequently  the  institutional  system, 
however  organized,  must  fulfil  two  basic  functions:  (a)  it  must  ensure  that 
the  loss  of  talent  is  reduced  to  s  minimum  under  given  national  conditions, 
and  (b)  it  must  make  the  most  of  the  talent  recruited  in  a  balanced  fashion, 
so  that  all  parts  of  the  country  benefit  to  the  fullest  extent  from  its  sub- 
sequent activities. 

Accordingly  a  possible  institutional  model,  ba^ed  upon  trends  within  the 
region,  is  here  outlined  in  the  belief  that  it  may  indicate  lines  of  policy  and 
of  action  when  educational  planning  is  under  review.* 

Stage  I 

The  first  stage  is  a  common  basis  of  ten  years'  general  education  for  all 
pupils^  instituted  on  the  premise  that  it  is  sound  practice  to  develop  general 
qualities  and  skills  before  commencing  any  form  of  specialized  training.  Since, 
however,  for  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  large  numbers  of  leavers  after 
the  first  six  years,  those  of  pnnary  education,'  the  existence,  and  even  tht 
development,  of  post-primary  vocational  training,  whether  in  trade  schools, 
by  apprenticeship  schemes  or  part-time  training,  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is 
suggested  that  such  training  should  be  regarded  as  an  interim  measure  pend- 
ing the  full  spread  of  secondary  education  and  as  temporarily  terminal  rather 
than  the  first  rung  of  a  technical  education  ladder:  it  should  lead  directly 
to  employment  and  further  education  would  follow  after  the  experience  of 
work  and  study  in  evening  classes.  For  all  who  proceed  to  the  next  four  years 
of  secondary  education,  which  is  seen  as  basic  to  all  forms  of  continuing  and 
uninterrupted  education,  a  number  of  alternative  courses  would  be  provided 
during  the  last  two  years  covering  a  wide  range  of  activities  from  the  scientific 
background  of  agriculture  to  the  beginnings  of  specialization  in  language 
study,  or  from  manipulative  work  with  a  wide  variety  of  tools  and  media  to 
the  development  of  mathematical  skills.  The  selection  of  such  alternatives 
would  be  based  upon  a  planned  system  of  student  guidance  and  in  the  larger 
institutions  it  might  well  be  desirable  to  introduce  a  system  of  'setting'.  By 
this  means  a  student  would  not  be  allocated  to  science,  arts  or  technical 
streams,  but  would  be  given  a  programme  selected  from  a  wide  number  of 
options  according  to  his  particular  needs.  He  would  then  be  placed  in  classes 
catering  to  the  level  of  his  ability,  and  that  of  his  peers,  in  each  special 
subject. 


1.  This  model  naturally  embraces  the  provision  for  technical  and  commercial  education 
embodied  in  the  model  for  technical  education  constructed  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
p.  303. 

2.  Seven  years  if  the  term  first  suggested  in  Karachi  for  the  length  of  compulsory 
education,  and  subsequently  by  some  curious  process  of  osmosis  applied  to  the  term 
of  primary  education,  is  adopted. 
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Stage  II 

The  next  stage  of  the  model  offers  two  alternatives  for  those  continuing 
their  education,*  which  in  general  may  be  considered  as  preparatory  to  the 
third  and  final  stage,  though  both  may  also  be  considered  terminal. 

Alternative  one:  Second-level  technical  training.  Professional,  technical  and 
vocational  training  at  'Category  IV  level  of  two  to  thrje  years'  duration, 
including  commercial  training,  teacher  training  for  primary  education  and 
training  in  the  fine  arts,  and  combining  instruction  with  on-the-job  training. 
Many  such  courses  might  be  provided  by  large  institutions  which  might  also 
house  full  professional  training,  for  example,  technological  institutes  in  the 
cities,  specialized  institutions,  such  as  agricultural  colleges  in  the  country, 
or  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  para-medical  training,  a  teaching  hospital. 
Clearly  an  admirable  type  of  institution  for  housing  such  training  is  a  poly- 
technic, which  is  able  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  general  services  to  assist 
many  and  varied  specialized  forms  of  training  from  carpentry  to  commerce. 

Alternative  two:  Pre-university  courses.  University  or  technological  college 
preparatory  courses  of  two  years'  duration  based  on  a  careful  selection 
procedure  and  organized  probably,  but  not  necessarily,  in  the  original  second- 
ary school  and  sixth  form  or  baccalaureat  classes.  Such  classes  might  also  be 
attached  to  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges  mentioned  below  since  such  an 
arrangement  would  enable  a  wider  education  catchment  area  to  be  served 
than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  present  distribution  of  secondary  schools. 

Stage  m 

The  final  stage  is  based  upon  (a)  the  multi-faculty  or  technological  uni- 
versities situated  in  the  few  metropolitan  areas,  and  (b)  affiliated  centres  and 
colleges  which,  it  is  suggested,  might  be  developed  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  areas  to  act  both  as  a  necessary  centre  for  various  extra-mural  research 
activities  and  as  the  initial  means  of  spreading  higher  education  throughout 
the  countryside. 

Multi-j acuity  and  technological  universities.  At  the  apex  of  the  model  would 
be  either  the  university  covering  technological  education  among  its  faculties, 
or  technological  institutions  awarding  degrees  and  carrying  out  research. 
These  major  universities  and  institutes  would  develop  post-graduate  studies 
and  schools,  and,  at  the  highest  levels,  particular  areas  of  appropriate 

1.  The  entry  point  would  be  at  the  CESVC,  School  Certificate  'O*  level,  or  after  the 
ten  years  primary  and  secondary  courses  at  present  obtaining  in  Burma  ard  the 
Philippines. 
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specialization,  whether  in  nuclear  physics,  rubber  technology,  marine  biology. 
Islamic  law,  or  linguistics.  The  aim  would  be  to  avoid  waste  and  duplication 
in  the  use  of  limited  resources  without  impoverishing  the  total  concept  of 
*univer.sitas\ 

Multi-purpose  affiliated  centres  md  colleges.  Such  institutions  in  centres  far 
from  the  few  metropolitan  areas  might  combine  a  wide  variety  of  functions 
serving  for  example,  as:  (a)  an  adult  education  centre,  a  headquarters  of  an 
extension  programme  and  an  agricultural  college  offering  both  diploma 
courses  and  initial  courses  for  the  degree  of  the  parent  university;  (b)  a  train- 
ing college  for  primary  school  teachers  combined  with  a  research  institute 
for  social  scientists,  a  regional  headquarters  for  further  education  or  the 
direction  of  a  literacy  campaign,  and  a  programme  for  training  youth  leaders; 
(c)  a  small  liberal  arts  college  offering  perhaps  a  pre-university  course,  a 
diploma  course  in  the  arts  and  drama,  a  social  science  diploma,  and  external 
degree  courses  in  rural  sociology,  in  the  national  language,  and  perhaps  in 
education  for  secondary  school  teachers. 

These  institutions,  however  varied  their  functions,  would,  it  is  suggested, 
be  affiliated  to  one  or  other  of  the  major  universities  of  the  nation,  both  in 
ordc/  that  standards  may  be  maintained  and  that  staff  and  students  may  be 
I  ^pt  in  touch  with  current  university  thought  and  practices.  They  would  also 
s^- V  as  field  stations  for  research  programmes  originating  in  the  parent 
b  dy.  The  obvious  weaknesses  to  overcome  would  include  the  problem  of 
staffing  costs  and  residential  facilities,  the  considerable  initial  capital  cost 
and  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  output  in  relation  to  the  demand  for 
trained  personnel.  Advantages  wculd  include  the  spread  of  the  influence  and 
activities  of  institutions  of  h^^her  education  throughout  the  country  and  the 
creation  of  what  might  be  termed  cultural  islands  to  offer  refreshment  to  a 
professional  staff  living  perhaps  in  considerable  intellectual  isolation.  But, 
above  all,  a  powerful  agency  would  be  developed  which  could  make  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  task  of  raising  standards  of  living  in  the  rural  areas. 

This  survey  of  possible  types  of  institutions,  limited  as  it  is  to  little  more 
than  a  series  of  labels,  in  view  of  the  different  practices  and  concepts  of  the 
various  countries,  has  as  its  aim  the  dual  purpose  of  spreading  the  early 
stages  of  both  post-secondary  and  higher  education  widely  throughout  the 
countryside  whilst  strengthening  the  core  of  teaching  and  research  to  be 
foMnd  in  the  metropolitan  universities  and  technical  institutions. 

The  development  of  polyvalent  institutions  in  centres  far  from  the  few 
metropolitan  areas,  as  has  been  indicated,  suggests  a  number  of  possible 
combinations  from  a  wide  range  of  activities.  Much  would  depend  on  skilful 
planning  and  design.  It  is  likely  that  the  establishm'^nt  or  the  development 
of  such  small  educational  bases,  which  do  not  call  for  the  installation  of 
masses  of  equipment  and  machinery  and  a  library  of  full  range,  would  prove 
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less  expensive  and  more  productive  than  attempts  at  inflating  already  over- 
crowded urban  universities.  The  endeavour  to  spread  and  democratize  higher 
education  should  not  defeat  its  own  ends  by  a  process  of  congestion,  but 
should  work  towards  establishing  foundations  and  forms  of  growth  adequate 
to  give  an  increasing  number  of  suitably  qualified  young  men  and  young 
women  the  education  they  have  earned  and  that  their  country  needs. 
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The  first  Unesco/IAU  study,  Access  to  Higher  Education,  points  out  that 
'admission  to  higher  education  is  not  a  single  administrative  act,  performed 
when  a  student  moves  from  secondary  to  higher  education,  but  a  process 
which  extends  over  a  period  of  years  during  which  a  series  of  selections 
determines  those  students  who  continue  towards  the  goal  of  ultimate  entry 
to  higher  education'.*  In  previous  chapters  it  has  been  noted  how  non- 
academic  as  well  as  academic  factors  thin  out  the  number  of  pupils  from  one 
level  of  education  to  the  next.  This  situation  certainly  deserves  careful  study 
and  the  introduction  of  measures  that  will  help  to  prevent  the  loss  of  talent 
at  early  stages;  this  report,  however,  is  limited  to  the  factors  that  determine 
the  transition  from  secondary  to  higher  education  and  those  which  influence 
early  drop-out  or  ultimate  failure  to  complete  requirements  for  a  first  degree 
or  diploma.  In  this  context,  study  and  welfare  provisions,  as  well  as  selection 
objectives  and  procedures,  must  be  examined. 

SELECTION 

With  certain  exceptions,  particularly  in  Malaysia  and  Thailand,^  the  initial 
trend  in  the  region  after  the  Second  World  War  was  to  provide  all  who  ful- 
filled minimum  admission  requirements  with  the  opportunity  to  enter  higher 
education.  However,  in  the  last  decade  various  measures  to  control  entrance 
to  higher  education  have  been  introduced  or  are  being  developed  a.s  a  result 
of  circumstances  which  were  becoming  progressively  more  unmanageable. 
For  example  the  number  of  candidates  seeking  admission  at  the  generally  low 

1.  Frank  Bowles,  Access  to  Higher  Education,  Vol.  I,  p,  25-6  (Paris,  Unesco  and  lAU, 
1963). 

2.  And,  in  several  case^,  competitive  entrance  examinations  for  medical  and  techno- 
logical faculties  and  teacher-training  colleges. 
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standard  required  for  entrance  far  exceeded  the  expansion  of  higher  educa- 
tion facilities,  with  the  result  that  the  overcrowding  of  classes  and  laboratories 
reached  saturation  point,  even  with  a  system  of  shifts,  ^.*oreover,  even  if 
physical  facilities  could  be  expanded  to  meet  at  least  part  of  the  increased 
demand,  there  was  still  no  short-term  possibility  of  securing  the  necessary 
additional  staff,  even  with  minimum  qualiflcations. 

The  proportion  of  students  dropping  out  in  the  first  one  or  two  years  of 
courses  was  high,  and  somewhat  less  than  40  per  cent  who  entered  higher 
education  in  universities  where  there  was  uo  selective  entry  went  on  to  take 
a  first  degree.^ 

Inevitably  the  quality  of  graduates  was  felt  to  be  declining,  with  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  holding  only  marginal  passes — a  situation  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  Philippines,  where  only  a  small  percentage  of  graduates  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  professional  and  government  examinations  instituted 
as  a  belated  recognition  of  the  dangers  of  a  non-selective  entry.  Increasing 
selectivity  is  therefore  intended  to  serve  three  somewhat  different  though  not 
necessarily  conflicting  purposes;  to  control  admissions  in  accord^mce  with 
available  places  and  limit  overcrowding;  to  eliminate  unsuitable  candidates; 
and  to  ensure  that  less  able  students  arc  not  admitted  at  the  expense  of 
others  with  more  ability.  A  fourth  consideration  may  be  added,  the  desir- 
ability of  leading  students  to  those  fields  of  study  most  appropriate  to  their 
talents  and  temperament. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  any  process  of  selection  will  entail  some  in- 
erficiency  and  produce  individual  cases  of  injustice.  Some  good  students  may 
fail  to  gain  admission — and  the  likelihood  of  this  increases  as  the  element 
of  competitiveness  in  entrance  requirements  rises — others  not  so  basically 
capable  may  leap  the  entrance  hurdle  but  subsequently  falter.  Furthermore, 
conditions  of  admission  that  require  more  than  proficiency  in  the  last  stages 
of  secondary  education  may  warp  the  curricula  and  damage  the  general 
education  functions  of  the  schools.  The  task  is  to  reduce  such  factors  to  a 
point  where  they  do  not  offset  the  advantages  to  be  gained  through  decreased 
wastage  and  the  higher  quality  of  graduates.  Again,  in  order  to  recruit  the 
best  talent  from  all  sectors  of  the  population,  it  will  be  essential  to  combine 
an  adequate  system  of  financial  assistance — about  which  more  will  be  said 
in  relation  to  student  welfare — with  a  wide  network  of  opportunities  for 
selection.  Thus,  Dr.  C.  K.  Zurayk,^  advocating  that  Ve  should  exert  every 
effort  towards  the  discovery,  and  the  cultivation,  of  human  talent . . . 
wherevei  it  may  be  found',  finds  that  a  necessary  corollary  to  this  policy  is 

1.  Data  from  the  University  of  Rangoon  indicate  that  in  1961/62,  of  the  relevant 
entrance  group,  only  48  per  cent  passed  the  intcrmediaie  examination  and  less  than 
19  per  cent  took  their  first  degree.  In  the  same  year  at  the  University  of  Saigon  the 
ratio  of  graduates  to  total  enrolments  was  1  :  23,  which  is  extremely  low  even  when 
on\i  allows  10  to  20  per  cent  for  enrolments  in  more  than  one  faculty. 

2.  Access  to  Higher  Education,  op.  ciL,  Chairman's  Foreword,  p.  15-16. 
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that  *we  must  provide,  in  all  countries,  generous  financial  assistance  for  needy 
students — and  this  of  an  order  ol  magnitude  which  has  hardly  been  envisaged 
in  most  countries  so  far.  If  this  is  necessary  in  the  richer  countries,  it  is 
entirely  inescapable  in  the  poor.:r  ones  where  many  of  the  promising  students 
are  incapable  of  bearing  the  various  costs  of  secondary  or  higher  education. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  argue  ihat  these  countries  cannot  afford  such  a  policy: 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  they  cam  1  afford  not  to  do  so\  In  so  far  as 
such  a  policy  is  impracticable,  it  is  well  to  recognize  from  the  start  that  both 
selection  and  success  in  higher  education  are  bound  to  bz  biased  in  favour 
of  the  higher  income  groups  in  urban  areas. 

Three  main  types  of  selection  procedures  are  current  in  the  region,  though 
they  are  sometimes  used  in  combination  and  their  nature  and  application 
varies  within  the  country  as  well  as  between  countries:  (a)  performance  in 
the  final  secondary  or  pre-university  examination;  (b)  university  or  faculty 
entrance  examinations;  and  (c)  propaedeutic  years  in  which  students  must 
pass  a  series  of  qualifying  examinations  to  proceed  to  the  next  stage  of 
higher  educati'^n,  being  given  a  limited  number  of  chances  for  doing  so — 
usually  not  more  than  one  to  two  failures  being  permitted. 

In  Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam  the  baccalaureat  is  still  in  principle  considered 
to  qualify  a  student  for  entry  to  higher  education,  but  in  both  countries  there 
is  a  propaedeutic  year  of  basic  studies  from  which  the  student  must  qualify 
before  going  on  to  further  studies  in  the  Faculties  of  Letters  and  of  Science. 
This,  as  in  France,  produces  large  numbers  of  initial  entrants  who  fail  to 
graduate.  In  Viet-Nam  there  are  rigorou*  ''^trance  examinations  for  the  Faculty 
of  Pedagogy  and  of  Medicine  and  for  -he  National  Technological  Centre.  In 
the  first,  all  students  accepted  receive  scholarships  and  the  wastage  is 
negligible.  In  the  second  the  entrance  examination  was  introduced  both 
because  of  the  pressure  of  demand  on  limited  available  places  and  because 
the  propaedeuti':  year  system  was  proving  wasteful  and  costly.  In  technology, 
most  of  the  small  percentage  of  a  large  number  of  applicants  who  are 
admitted  complete  their  course  satisfactorily. 

In  Burma  and  Malays'a.  the  matriculation  and  pre-university  examination^ 
results,  respectively,  provide  the  basis  for  admission  to  the  university.  In 
Burma  it  is  estimated  that  in  1962^  only  some  24  per  cent  of  the  candidates 
for  matriculation  pasiid;  but  even  so,  with  the  new  organization  of  higher 
education  it  is  likely  that  special  selection  examinations,  such  as  those 
already  held  for  medicine,  may  have  to  be  used.  Furthermore,  a  large  number 
of  students  fail  to  pass  ihe  two-year  intermediate  examination,  so  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  thinning  of  enrolments  after  this  stage — a  wasteful 
process  which  may  be  changed  by  new  procedures.  In  Mrlaysia,  the  low 
wastage  rates  at  the  universities  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  (estimated  at  less 

1.  Higher  School  Certificate  (General  Certificate  of  Education— A'  level), 

2,  Pass  rates  for  previous  years  are  even  lower. 
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than  20  per  cent)  suggest  that,  at  least  from  this  viewpoint,  preparation  and 
selection  at  the  secondary  pre-university  level  (sixth  form)  is  comparatively 
satisfactory,  though  it  has  in  recent  years  meant  that  in  Malaya  only  some 
28  to  32  per  cent  of  those  entering  form  I  reach  the  Upper  VI  form.  For 
students  who  have  'A'  level  passes  in  appropriate  subjects,  allowance  is 
made  for  direct  entry  to  the  second  year  of  university  studies  in  certain 
faculties,  including  medicine. 

In  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  practice  varies  considerably  between 
institutions  and  faculties:  in  both  countries,  with  few  exceptions,  the  actual,  if 
not  the  prescribed,  entrance  stnndards  tend  to  be  lower  in  the  private  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  However,  apart  from  special  requirements  for  such 
subjects  as  medicine  and  law,  achievement  in  the  final  secondary  school 
examination  (at  the  end  of  twelve  years  of  schooling  in  Indonesia  and  ten  in 
the  Philippines) — in  terms  of  subjects  taken,  grades  received,  and  the  high 
school  report — is  used  as  a  basis  for  admission.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  growing  number  of  instances  of  additional  selective  procedures. 

In  the  Philippines,  entrance  requirements  for  medical  faculties  have  been 
raised  from  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  pre-medical  studies  to  three  years, 
and  apparently  all  these  faculties,  including  those  in  private  universities,  hold 
entrance  examinations.  It  is  also  in  cresting  to  note  that  in  tracing  a  cohort 
of  students  at  the  University  of  the  Philippines  from  1948/49  to  1953/54, 
as  against  an  average  of  about  17  per  cent  of  the  entrants  graduating  at  the 
end  of  the  prescribed  period  of  study,  the  corresponding  fi[  -re  for  the  care- 
fully selected  entry  to  medicine  was  no  less  than  89  per  cent.*  Similarly,  in 
Indonesia,  since  the  introduction  of  more  strict  admission  requirements  in 
medicine  together  with  a  system  of  'guided  study'  demanding,  among  other 
things,  regular  attendance  at  periodical  tests  and  examinations,  the  ratio  of 
graduates  to  enrolments  has  risen  from  around  3  per  cent  to  almost  15  per 
cent  within  the  last  decade — this  together  with  a  steady  increase  in  enrol- 
ments. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Phih'ppmes  there  is  a  system  of  probationary  admis- 
sion for  some  students  who  are  not  considered  fully  qualified  but  show  pro- 
mise. Those  who  fail  to  justify  this  belief  are  generally  required  to  leave  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  In  subsequent  years  students  who  fail  to  maintain 
a  minimum  performance  in  a  consecutive  period  of  tv/o  to  three  semesters 
are  also  superannuated  The  University  of  the  Philippines  in  1959/60 
introduced  a  combined  system  of  tests  before  admission,  a  probationary 
period  of  eighteen  weeks,  with  examinations  at  the  end  of  six-week  terms,  and 
a  general  course  of  two  years,  which  has  to  be  successfully  completed  by  all 
students  before  they  proceed  to  higher  studies  in  specialized  fields.  Some 

1.  Studies  on  Philippine  Education:  Evaluating  Students*  Achievement,  p.  29  (College 
of  Education,  University  of  the  Philippines,  Quezon  City,  1956). 

2.  It  nrtust,  however,  be  stated  that  the  standards  of  grading  appear  to  vary  coa- 
sideraWy  between  institutions. 
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private  universities  also  hold  general  entrance  examinations.  Thus  the  Silli- 
man  University  holds  College  Entrance  and  Placement  Tests,  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  Bulletin  of  General  Information,  are  also  designed  to  *aid  the 
student  admitted  in  the  selection  of  his  educational  anc  ,  ::^ational  objectives 
and  assist  him  in  understanding  some  »f  his  strer;Uhs  and  weaknesses  , . 
But  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  i-  ccnsideral'e  criticism  of  the  varied 
forms  and  standards  of  admission,  and  one  of  the  .>bjectives  of  educational 
authorities  in  planning  for  the  future  appears  to  be  that  there  should  be 
uniform  admission  requirements  for  all  college  students,  whether  at  public 
or  private  institutions,  such  as  passing  a  national  entrance  examination  on 
graduating  from  a  government  recognized  high  school  and  completing  a 
minimum  number  of  specified  units. 

In  Indonesia,  leading  attempts  to  improve  admission  procedures  (which 
involve  various  types  of  faculty  requirements  and  examinations,  including 
those  for  the  Technical  Institute  in  Bandung,  and  inter-faculty  meetings  of 
State  universities  which  have  made  some  progress  in  standardizing  faculty 
practices),  the  University  in  Indonesia  in  1963/64  introduced  a  compre- 
hensive entrance  examination,  including  psychological  tests,  and  adopted 
a  numerus  clausus  for  all  its  faculties.  Some  arrangements  were  also  made  to 
hold  the  examination  at  centres  outside  Java,  not  only  to  facilitate  attendance, 
but  also  because  it  was  felt  that,  in  view  of  differences  in  school  facilities, 
it  was  not  equitable  to  bring  students  from  outlying  islands  into  direct  com- 
petition with  those  in  Java.  Results  of  the  examination  have  not  been  pub- 
L'shed,  but  it  appears  that  a  disturbingly  high  proportion  of  candidates  did 
not  fulfil  even  minimal  requirements. 

In  Thailand,  where  previously  each  institution  held  its  own  competitive 
entrance  examinations,  a  centralized  admissions  examination  for  universities 
in  Bangkok  was  set  up  in  1963,  supervised  by  the  National  Education 
Council.  Examinations  are  held  in  some  twenty  subjects,  question  papers 
being  set  by  the  relevant  faculties.  Each  candidate  is  required  to  take  five 
papers,  selecting  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  faculty  or  faculties  (stated 
in  order  of  preference)  to  which  he  seeks  admission.  The  selection,  based 
on  grades  obtained  in  different  subjects,  aims  both  at  directing  successful 
candidates  to  the  faculties  for  which  their  results  best  qualify  them  and,  also, 
in  so  far  as  vacancies  exist,  at  offering  them  admission  to  faculties  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  personal  preference.  The  necessity  for  some  such 
machinery  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1963,  for  5,000  university  places 
there  were  20,000  candidates,  including  applicants  from  technical/vocational 
streams  as  well  as  from  previous  years  of  the  academic  stream. 

In  various  types  of  non-university  post-secondary  education  (including 
teacher,  technical  and  other  vocational  training)  in  the  region,  minimum 
admission  requirements  for  a  number  of  courses^  specify  less  than  a  full 

K  With  the  exception  of  the  Philippines. 
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secondary  schooling — generally  amounting  to  a  total  of  nine  to  ten  years  at 
school.^  In  most  cases  these  institutions  face  demands  for  admission  which 
go  far  beyond  their  capacities,  and  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  hold  com- 
petitive entrance  examinations.  Indeed  even  where  such  programmes  include 
in-service  training  or  are  primarily  intended  for  up-grading  civil  servants 
such  candidates  must  often  also  meet  competitive  entrance  requirements — and 
in  Viet-Nam,  for  instance,  civil  service  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Administration  are  given  no  preferential  treatment  over 
other  candidates. 

While  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  adequate  selection  is  thus  matched 
by  a  growing  number  of  measures  to  improve  current  situations,  there  is 
also  both  an  insufficient  co-ordination  between  procedures  in  many  of  the 
countries  and  a  great  opportunity  for  each  of  them  to  learn  from  the  properly 
investigated  experiences  of  the  others.  In  this  context.  Dr.  Bowles'  comment* 
on  three  generally  recognized  criteria  for  selection  provides  a  concise  global 
evaluation: 

*1.  Examinations  administered  either  at  the  close  of  secondary  school  or  at 
entrance  to  institutions  of  higher  education: 

*(a)  Subject  matter  examinations  Experience  shows  that:  students 

whose  performance  on  subject  matter  examinations  is  superior  are 
capable  of  satisfactory  work  in  higher  education;  students  whose 
performance  is  mediocre  may  or  may  not  do  satisfactory  work  in 
higher  education;  and  studen*';  who  fail  these  examinations  are, 
nevertheless,  in  some  cases  capable  of  satisfactory  work  in  higher 
education.  This  means  that  subject  matter  examinations,  used  as  the 
sole  criterion,  may  introduce  a  number  of  errors  into  the  selection 
process.  The  number  of  errors  so  introduced  will  depend  in  part  on 
the  care  with  which  examinations  are  made  and  administered. 

*(b)  Academic  aptitude  examinations.  Measurements  of  general  ability 
obtained  with  examinations  known  as  academic  aptitude  tests  are 
employed  in  the  United  States  5n  conjunction  with  other  criteria. 
Such  examinations  are  being  experimented  with  or  used  to  a  limited 
extent  in  some  other  systems.^  Experience  shows  that  this  type  of 
examination,  when  used  as  the  only  basis  for  selection,  performs  in 
about  the  same  manner  as  comprehensive  subject  matter  examina- 
tions. But  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  criterion  of  academic 
achievement  in  secondary  school,  these  examinations  provide  addi- 

1.  In  Viet-Nam  this  also  applies  to  the  Capacity  en  droit  course  given  by  universities, 

2.  Access  to  Higher  Education,  op.  cit,  p.  159-60. 

3.  The  Robbins  Conunittee,  in  addition  to  their  'old-fashioned  suggestion*  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  school  records  and  their  improvement  through  collabora- 
tion between  university  and  secondary  school  (para.  229),  also  recommended  that 
such  aptitude  tests  misht  shift  some  cf  the  predictive  load  away  from  academic 
examinations  and  that  such  methods  should  be  investigated.  Report,  op.  cit, 
para.  233  (editorial  comment). 
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tional  useful  information  about  a  student's  probable  performance 
within  higher  education. 

*2.  Academic  achievement  established  by  secondary  school  performance. 
This  criterion  is  used  extensively  by  only  one  major  educational  system, 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  given  the  heaviest  weight  in  selection.  In 
this  system,  external  examinations  in  the  form  of  aptitude  and  subject 
matter  examinations  are  used  primarily  to  verify  the  quality  of  secondary 
school  performance.  Studies  in  a  number  of  countries  have  supported  the 
finding  that  past  performance  in  studies  provides  the  most  reliable  basis 
for  estimating  future  performance  in  studies.^ 

*3.  Judgements  as  to  the  candidate's  potential  for  development,  based  on 
ratings  from  secondary  schools  or  on  interviews.  Criteria  of  this  type  are 
often  employed  informally  in  many  systems.  Experience  indicates  that 
such  judgments,  taken  alone,  do  not  provide  a  very  reliable  basis  for 
determining  the  capacity  of  students  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  higher 
education,  but  that  they  occasionally  furnish  useful  criteria  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  either  examination  results  or  secondary  school  per- 
formance or  both. 

'It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  a  combination  of  all  three  types  of 
criteria  produces  the  most  successful  selections.  However,  applying  them 
requires  a  complex  decision-making  process  for  each  individual  candidate, 
which  makes  for  an  expensive  and  time-consuming  selection.' 
Nevertheless,  in  considering  the  costs  of  alternative  systems  and  the  expense 
of  the  more  adequate  procedures,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  needs  to 
be  compared  with  costs  arising  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate  system:  high 
wastage  rates,  the  loss  of  potential  talent,  and  the  direct  financial  burden 
of  the  long  (usually  at  least  one  year)  weeding-out  processes  within  higher 
education,  including  the  propaedeutic  year  system  and  the  repetition  of 
courses  up  to  a  maximum  of  permitted  failures. ^  An  expensive  selection 
system  is  more  than  justified  if  if  reduces  the  ultimate  cost  per  graduate  and 
at  the  same  time  also  reduces  the  chances  of  error  in  selecting  the  best  avail- 
able talent,  with  an  equal  opportunity  for  all  to  demonstrate  their  capacities. 
Furthermore,  particularly  where  there  are  several  universities  as  well  as 
different  types  of  higher  education,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  form  of  clearing  house  admissions  system  (towards  which  Thailand 
has  at  least  taken  a  first  step  and  the  Philippines  is  possibly  moving  through 
proposals  for  national  entrance  examinations)  with,  in  addition  to  its  prime 
objective  of  assisting  in  the  selection  of  students  for  different  institutions, 

1.  It  must,  however,  also  be  noted  that  where  this  basis  is  used  but  applied  with 
varying  standards  by  different  institutions,  a  high  drop-out  rate  may  persist:  thus 
in  the  United  States  only  about  60  per  cent  of  higher  education  entrants  graduate 
compared  to  about  86  per  cent  in  British  universities  (editorial  comment). 

2.  It  should,  however,  be  added  in  justice  to  its  advocates  that  for  those  who  can 
afford  it  such  a  system  is  undoubtedly  the  most  just  and  the  most  unlikely  to  lose 
high  talent  through  organizational  or  temperamental  hazard. 
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three  other  basic  functions:  (a)  it  should  not  merely  tell  the  student  that 
he  is  not  suitable  for  entry  to  a  particular  institution  or  course  of  higher 
education,  but  also,  where  his  abilities  warrant  it,  inform  him  of  alternative 
opportunities  and  assist  his  placement  according  to  his  preference;  (b)  it 
should  ensure  that  whatever  other  disadvantages  miy,'ut  be  suffered  by  students 
from  comparatively  backward  geographical  areas  and  lower  income  groups, 
the  selection  system  is  nationally  so  organized — with  appropriately  dispersed 
examination  and  admission  centres — that  candidates,  at  this  stage  at  least, 
should  have  a  full  opportunity  to  show  their  capacity;  (c)  it  should  promote 
constructive  collaboration  between  higher  education  institutions  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

This  again  involves  a  complex  and  costly  operation — particularly  in  coun- 
tries (such  as  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines)  with  large  numbers  of  higher 
institutions  and  huge  catchment  areas  for  students — and  considerable  govern- 
ment suppor*  a:i  well  as  effective  institutional  co-operation.  But  apart  from 
the  great  benefit  it  would  render  in  meeting  both  the  human  right  of  access 
to  higher  education  and  the  national  need  for  talent,  it  would  also — perhaps 
more  mundanely  but  with  considerable  practical  importance — reduce  the  cost 
of  admissions  procedure  for  individual  institutions.  A  beginning  might  be 
made  with  the  provision  of  a  limited  number  of  services  (such  as  channelling 
applications,  facilitating  cross-reference,  and  providing  information  and 
advice  to  students)  and  a  restricted  though  growing  coverage.^  Finally,  such 
a  system  may  ultimately  develop  a  most  useful  co-ordination  with  both  a 
comprehensive  nation-wide  provision  of  financial  assistance  for  able  students 
who  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  higher  education  and  a  consistent  and  organized 
attempt  to  guide  suitable  students  into  areas  of  study  in  which  there  is  a 
shortage  of  graduates,  with  consequential  good  employment  opportunities. 

SOCIO-UCONOMIC  ORIGINS  OF  STUDENTS 

The  question  of  the  geographical  and  socio-economic  origins  of  students  has, 
except  for  a  few  isolated  institutional  studies,  not  been  investigated  in  the 
region;  but  there  is  a  widespread  impression — supported  by  such  data  as 
the  urban  siting  of  most  higher  secondary  schools,  the  consistent  as  well  as 
considerably  higher  levels  of  educational  attainment  of  the  population  of 
major  urban  centres,  the  generally  limited  residential  facilities  and  the  lack 
oi  adequate  bursary  systems — that  a  majority  of  students  come  from  middle 
and  upper  income  groups  in  urban  areas.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  a  com- 
paratively large  proportion  of  a  small  section  of  the  total  population  has  an 
access  to  higher  education  which  is  open  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 

I.  Thus  the  clearing  house  system  recently  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  docs 
little  more  than  channel  applications  and  excludes  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
Scottish  universities,  and  non-university  institutions  such  as  the  Colleges  of  Advanced 
Technology. 
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great  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  sizable  number  of  students 
who  for  lack  of  sufficient  financial  assistance  must  in  many  countries  work^ 
in  order  to  study,  and  study  without  an  adequate  provision  of  textbooks  and 
other  educational  materials,  and  of  housing  and  nourishment,  there  must  be 
many  who  come  at  least  from  the  lower  middle  income  group,  perhaps 
particularly  from  those  formed  by  the  school  teaching  profession  and  the 
lower  paid  clerical  and  commercial  groups.  Nevertheless,  the  following  data 
confirm  the  general  View  that  recruitment  to  higher  education  is  largely  con- 
fined to  a  small  sector  of  the  population, 

L  According  to  a  survey  (1953)^  carried  out  by  the  Indonesian  National 
Union  of  Students  and  the  World  University  Service  Committee  at  the 
University  of  Indonesia:  ^46.4  per  cent  of  the  students  come  from  the 
following  milieux:  professors,  free  occupations,  officers,  entrepreneurs  and 
high  rank  civil  servants;  41,5  per  cent  from  secondary  school  teachers, 
middle-class  business  men,  middle  rank  civil  servants,  and  pensioners; 
and  12.1  from  elementary  school  teachers,  lower  rank  civil  servants,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  small  peasants.'  A  later  sample  survey  by 
Fischer^  made  in  Indonesia  in  1960  showed  that  the  parents  of  60  per  cent 
of  the  students  were  government  officials,  pensioners  and  teachers,  and 
about  75  per  cent  of  them  came  from  large  urban  centres. 

2.  A  survey  of  first-year  students  in  1962/63  and  1963/64  carried  out  at  the 
University  of  Malaya  in  the  course  of  the  present  study  showed  that  over 
75  per  cent  of  the  student  body  came  from  towns  with  populations  of  over 
10,000  aiid  nearly  60  per  cent  from  towns  with  populations  of  over 
50,000,  Some  75  per  cent  were  non-Malays,  either  Chinese  (57  per  cent) 
or  Indian  (18  per  cent),  mostly  from  professional  and  business  families. 
Of  the  Malay  students,  forming  only  22  per  cent  of  the  enrolment,  nearly 
60  per  cent  reported  fathers  with  professional,  civil  service,  or  clerical 
occupations.  Of  the  total  first-year  enrolment  only  about  5  per  cent  in- 
dicated farming  as  their  parents'  occupation, 

3.  In  Thailand,  a  sample  survey  ot  third-year  students  at  the  Agricultural 
University  (Kasetsart)  showed  that  over  70  per  cent  of  them  had  never 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  only  20  per  cent  reported  that  their  parents 
were  farmers,* 

4.  In  Viet-Nam,  a  survey  of  students  of  the  National  Institute  of  Adminis- 
tration^ brought  out  the  following  conclusions:  'A  breakdown  of  the 

1.  In  Indonesia  and  Viet-Nam,  it  is  estimated  that  some  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  dependent  on  income  from  part-time  work. 

2.  Economic  Factors  affecting  Access  to  the  University,  p,  120  (Geneva,  World  Uni- 
versity Service,  1961). 

3.  J.  Fischer,  'The  student  population  of  a  South-East  Asian  university:  the  Indonesian 
^\2ir[\^\fi\  International  Journal  of  Comparative  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  No,  2,  p.  232-3. 

4.  A.  Nakajud,  A  Study  of  Sltidenis'  Backgrounds  in  Relation  to  their  Agricultural 
Experience  (Kasetsart,  Bangkhen,  Bangkok,  1961). 

5.  Jason  L.  Finkle,  A  Profile  of  NJA  Students,  p,  10  and  22  (Saigon,  Michigan  State 
University  Viet-Nam  Advisory  Group,  1961). 
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geographical  data  provided  by  respondents  reveals  that  families  of  students 
were  highly  mobile  even  prior  to  the  evacuation  to  the  South  in  1954-55, 
In  both  the  North  and  South,  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  take  up 

residence  in  Viet-Nam's  largest  cities,^  Hanoi  and  Saigon  By  late  1959, 

of  135  students  with  living  parents,  almost  half  gave  as  their  parents' 
residence  the  greater  Saigon  area  (accounting  for  only  1 1  per  cent  of  the 
population). . .  . 

The  typical  NIA  student  is  a  member  of  what  may  be  designated  the 
"Vietnamese  middle  class".  . . .  Those  from  the  highest  social-economic 
groups  in  Viet-Nam  are  able  to  pay  their  way  through  the  University  of 
Saigon  or  study  abroad.  There  is  a  belief  among  Vietnamese,  whether 
valid  or  not,  that  the  university  and  particularly  foreign  study  offer  greater 
prestige  and  provide  better  access  to  important  positions  in  Viet-Nam  than 
does  the  NIA.  Young  men  and  women  from  poor  families,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  might  be  prospective  applicants  for  admission  to  the  NIA,  have 
often  had  inadequate  or  interrupted  educations.' 
Concern  at  the  imbalance  in  recruitment  to  higher  education  is  universal, 
but  little  financial  provision  is  made  to  overcome  the  economic  barrier.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  several  highly  developed  countries 
suffer  from  similar  problems  and  that  some  of  the  socialist  countries,  Jugo- 
slavia for  example,  have  dealt  with  them  through  quite  special  measures — 
though  possibly  their  definition  of  the  ^worker'  category  includes,  unusually 
but  not  unreasonably,  a  broad  sector  of  the  large  number  of  civil  servants  in 
all  walks  of  life.  In  France,  in  1958,  20  per  cent  of  the  university  enrolment 
came  from  farming  (including  landlords)  and  working  classes,  though  they 
formed  well  over  65  per  cent  of  its  population.  In  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  in  1955/56,  enrolments  represented  about  27  per  cent  of  farmer 
(4.4  per  cent)  and  employee  (22.6  per  cent)  family  origins,  and  48  per  cent 
of  the  upper  income  group,  which  formed  only  12  per  cent  of  the  population. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1950,  while  some  66  per  cent  of  the  students  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  came  from  professional  or  managerial  classes,  at  other 
universities  the  proportion  was  little  more  than  one-third;  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  ^manual  workers'  category  were  7  and  20  per  cent.  By 
1960/61  the  percentage  of  undergraduates  in  all  British  universities  whose 
fathers  were  engaged  in  manual  operation  had  risen  to  25  per  cent,  with 
12  per  cent  in  clerical  employment.  Nearly  80  per  cent  of  all  students  were 
receiving  some  form  of  financial  assistance. 

The  changing  balance  in  the  socio-economic  composition  of  university 
enrolments  iu  the  West  has  been  the  result  not  only  of  the  generous  provision 
of  financial  assistance,  but  also,  particularly  In  the  socialist  countries,  of  a 
policy-dictated  campaign  to  democratize  education  at  all  levels  and  fre- 

1.  A  similar  move  toward  large  urban  centres  was  also  shown  by  data  collected 
from  the  University  of  Malaya. 
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quently,  in  providing  generous  financial  assistance,  to  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  those  who  had  in  the  past  been  handicapped  by  their  socio-economic 
position,  educationally  as  well  as  financially.  But  while  a  combination  of 
widespread  talent  search  and  financial  assistance  can  help  to  deal  with  the 
complex  over-all  problem,  the  ultimate  solution  must  surely  lie  in  adequately 
democratizing  pre-university  education,  not  only  in  quantity  bnt  also  in 
quality — and,  no  less  important,  in  influencing  family  attitudes  to  higher 
educi^tion  in  such  a  way  that  ^11  parents,  instead  of  a  few  traditionally  con- 
ditioned families,  regard  it  as  a  desirable  stage  in  their  sons'  and  daughters' 
education.  The  importance  of  this  social  rather  than  economic  factor  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  following  analysis  of  the  situation  from  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  *On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  entrance  to  higher  education 
is  not  simply  a  function  of  the  material  circumstances  of  the  family.  It  is  also 
closely  related  to  the  attitudes  and  pic-conceptions  that  different  social 
groups  form  of  their  own  position,  tasks,  and  goals,  within  the  total  social 
framework.  These  social  frames  of  reference  {soziole  Leitbilder)  do  not  only 
regulate  political  and  cultural  life;  so  far  as  parents  are  affected  by  them, 
they  also  determine  the  interests  and  education  of  the  following  generation. 
They  are  as  a  rule  strongly  conservative  in  character,  changing  slowly  and 
with  reluctance,  for  they  are  not  so  much  the  result  of  an  objective  evaluation, 
as  of  unconsciously  adopted  influence  of  tradition,  environment  and  up- 
bringing.'^ 

But  in  developing  countries  generally,  and  those  in  South-East  Asia  in 
particular,  there  is,  in  belief  as  well  as  in  fact,  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
for  advancement  through  higher  education  which  is  nowhere  matched  by  the 
economic  advantages  of  other  channels  of  occupation  and  training.  It  is 
generally  at  the  earlier  levels  of  education  that  obstructive  factors  enter, 
leading  to  a  preference  for  children  to  work  in  the  field,  or  the  factory — or 
at  home,  in  the  case  of  girls — rather  than  golijg  to  a  secondary  school  or  even 
completing  the  primary  course.  Once  this  barrier  is  crossed,  the  desire  for 
higher  education  is  fairly  universal,  and  the  obstacle  to  it,  apart  from  insuf- 
ficient trained  ability,  mainly  economic.  And  it  is  at  this  level  that  the  extent 
and  design  of  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  and  residential  facilities 
become  crucial. 

This  consideration  of  what  students  are  admitted  to  the  universities,  and 
how  this  happens,  has  lead  logically  to  the  basic  need  for  a  systematic 
admission  policy — the  raising  of  secondary-school  standards  throughout  the 
country  and  a  system  which,  whilst  selective,  is  supported  by  the  bursaries, 
residential  accommodation  and  other  forms  of  assistance  necessary  to  bring 
a  university  education  within  reach  of  anyone  who  shows  himself  qualified 
to  attend  a  university.  At  this  stage,  however,  having  accepted  the  general 
argument  of  the  chapter  by  considering  what  is  done  with  students  when  they 

1.  Economic  Factors  affecting  Access  to  the  University,  op.  cit,  p.  34. 
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are  admitted  to  the  university.  Further  consideration  of  such  matters  as 
bursaries  and.  boards  is  accordingly  deferred  until  the  general  question  of 
student  welfare  is  reached. 

COURSES  AND  CURRICULA 

Apart  from  specific  study  requirements  of  particular  disciplines — a  considera- 
tion of  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  study — the  two  most  important 
general  issues  for  course  and  curricular  organization  at  the  higher  levels  are 
their  interrelation  with  secondary  pre-university  education,  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  foundation  they  offer  for  the  fullest  development  of  the  individual  and 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  applied  no  less  than  theoretical.  There  is 
here,  in  view  of  the  prevalent  inadequate  or  unbalanced  quality  of  secoi^dary 
education — and  it  is  not  a  problem  pecuHar  to  the  region^ — an  obvious 
bipolarity:  a  movement  toward  high  norms  in  one  direction  and  an  adjust- 
ment to  insufficiently  trained  material  provided  by  secondary  schools,  in  the 
other.  The  problem  is  generated  in  the  secondary  schools  themselves:  how 
can  they  provide  adequate  entrants  to  higher  educa^'m,  without  becoming 
such  a  slave  to  this  task  that  every  secondary  schor  ^aduate  who  fails  or 
does  not  wish  to  enter  higher  education  tends  to  become  a  misfit — of,  at  the 
most,  modest  advantage  to  the  economy  in  any  walk  of  life,  and  a  potential 
source  of  discontent  and  resentment  and  general  social  malaise? 

The  problem  is  only  partially  reflected  in  the  following  national  statements^ 
on  the  nature  and  purposes  of  secondary  education,  largely  in  terms  of  the 
diverse  "unctions  it  is  expected  to  perform: 

Burma^ 

*1.  To  ensure  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's  among  all  citizens  of  the  Union. 
'2.  To  ensure  the  production  of  a  sufficient  number  of  technicians  and 
technologists. 

3.  To  train  and  equip  young  men  and  women  so  that  they  can  adequately 
and  efficiently  perform  their  various  duties  as  citizens  of  the  Union. 

'4.  To  eradicate  illiteracy  and  produce  men  and  women  who  possess  the 
"Five  Strengths"  (physical,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  economic). 

'5.  To  perpetuate  democracy  within  the  Union. 

'Summing  up,  the  aim  is  to  give  a  liberal  education  and  technical  training 
based  on  secondary  education,  in  order  to  help  pupils  become  useful  ele- 

1.  Even  the  British  university  teacher  quite  frequently  complains^  of  all  things,  about 
the  many  university  entrants  who  are  unable  to  express  themselves  clearly  in  the 
English  language. 

2.  Abstracted  from  the  country  reports  in  World  Survey  of  Education.  Ill:  Secondary 
Education  (Paris,  Unesco,  1961). 

3.  ibid.,  p.  296. 
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ments  in  the  community  and  the  nation  and  to  elevate  general  cultural 
standards  and  help  pupils  acquire  professional  skills.' 

Cambodia.^  The  aim  of  general  secondary  education  is  to  provide  Khm;r 
youth  with  a  humanistic  training,  i.e.,  to  develop  the  intelligence  and  person- 
ality of  the  pupils,  to  inculcate  in  them  a  love  for  national  and  international 
culture  and  civilization,  and  to  arouse  their  interest  in  science  and  technology,' 

Indonesia,^  'In  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  country's  industrial, 
economic  and  business  life  it  is  felt  that  the  balance  between  secondary 
general  and  vocational  education  has  to  be  restored.  Budget  figures  for 
secondary  education  indicate  a  distribution  of  60  per  cent  for  general  educa- 
tion and  40  per  cent  for  vocational.  The  idea  now  adopted  (1960)  of  a 
distribution  of  70  per  cent  for  vocational  and  30  per  cent  for  general  cannot 
be  realized  while  the  financial  situation  of  the  State  is  such  that  the  diversion 
of  more  funds  for  vocational  education  could  only  be  at  the  expense  of 
general  education.' 

Malaya}  , .  it  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  not  all  who  find  their 
way  into  secondary  schools  are  fitted  for  an  academic  career,  nor  docs  an 
academic  career  necessarily  suit  the  opportunities  for  employment  that  exist 
in  modern  life.  School  certificates  are  no  longer  a  passport  to  a  successful 
career,  and  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  more  technical  and  vocational 
training  to  fit  people  for  work  in  the  new  industries. 

'While  this  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  planners  wrestling  with  financial 
restrictions  in  order  to  meet  the  need,  it  is  not  so  obvious  to  the  general 
population.  Malaya  faces  the  problem  common  to  many  countries,  that  tradi- 
tion has  accorded  extra  kudos  to  white-collar  jobs,  and  there  is  a  shortage 
of  those  who  wish  to  become  engineers  and  technicians  below  university 
degree  level.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  educated  unemployed,  or  of  the  man 
forced  to  do  a  job  that  he  thinks  is  beneath  his  dignity.' 

Philippines,*  ',  ..the  general  secondary  schools  in  the  Philippines  aim  to: 

(a)  continue  the  work  of  social  unification  begun  in  the  elementary  schools; 

(b)  discover  the  varying  abilities,  interests  and  aptitudes  of  young  people,  and 
offer  courses  in  the  different  fields  of  productive  endeavour  corresponding, 
to  such  abilities,  interests  and  aptitudes  and  to  the  needs  of  the  community; 

(c)  initiate  a  programme  designed  to  develop  community  leadership. 

The  secondary  schools  should  develop  vocational  efficiency  and  should 


1.  ibid.,  p.  306. 

2.  ibid.,  p.  669. 

3.  ibid.,  p.  814. 

4.  ibid.,  p.  955. 
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also  offer  courses  to  the  students  who  will  continue  their  studies  in  colleges 
and  universities,' 

Thailand,^  *The  general  secondary  course  offers  a  better  opportunity  and  a 
wider  choice  for  further  study  at  a  higher  level,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  students  prefer  this  to  the  vocational  line.  In  view  of  this  and 
also  of  the  fact  that  the  student  in  the  lower  vocational  school,  immature 
mentally  and  physically,  cannot  derive  maximum  benefit  from  vocational 
study,  the  Ministry  intends  to  revise  the  curriculum  of  secondary  education. 
It  is  considered  preferable  to  have  only  one  type  of  lower  secondary  educa- 
tion, so  that  a  student  can  thereafter  choose  either  a  general  or  a  voca- 
tional course  at  upper  secondary  level. . . 

Viet-Nam.^  *. . .  in  1958,  secondary  education  was  basically  reformed  in 
accordance  with  the  following  three  principles: 

'First  principle.  Education  in  Viet-Nam  must  be  inspired  by  humanism; 
it  must  respect  the  sacred  character  of  the  human  person,  regard  Man  as 
an  end  in  himself  and  strive  for  the  full  development  of  the  human  being. 

'Seconu  principle.  Education  in  Viet-Nam  must  be  national,  respect  tradi- 
tional values,  strengthen  the  bonds  between  Man  and  his  environment 
(family,  occupation,  country),  and  strive  to  promote  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  and  the  advancement  of  its  people. 

'Third  principle.  Education  in  Viet-Nam  must  be  open  to  all,  respect  the 
scientific  attitude  as  a  progressive  factor,  inculcate  a  social  and  democratic 
spirit,  and  recognize  what  is  authentic  in  all  the  different  cultures  of  the 
world.' 

In  contradistinction  to  the  generally  comprehensive  nature  of  these  aims, 
one  finds  that,  as  shown  in  Chapter  2,  secondary  enrolments  are  heavily 
concentrated  in  the  academic  stream,'  and  the  curricula  and  examination 
structures  of  this  are  largely  geared  to  preparation  for  entry  to  higher 
education  and  little  else.  If  such  specialized  training  were  necessary  because 
most  of  the  students  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  academic  secondary 
stream  subsequently  entered  higher  education  and  were  well  prepared  for 
this,  the  situation  might  be  tolerable;  but  with  the  exception  of  Malaysia's 
intensively  selected  sixth  formers,  a  substantial  proportion  of  higher  second- 
ary school  leavers  do  not  enter  the  university,  and  university  teachers  are 
quite  uniformly  critical  of  those  who  do.  Everywhere  complaints  may  be 

1.  Ibid.,  p.  1073. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  1454. 

3.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  traditional  preferences  and  dislike  for  manual  wo.k, 
another  realistic  explanation  given  for  this  in  Indonesia  is  that  the  per  student  cost  of 
technical-vocationai  secondary  education  is  about  three  times  that  for  the  academic 
stream,  which  it  is  therefore  fin  tally  easier  to  expand,  though  with  considerable 
deficiencies  in  the  provision  of  la^  -ratories  for  science  teaching. 
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heard  that  students  coming  into  the  university  are  deficient  in  their  factual 
background — particularly  in  the  foreign  language  medium,  mathematics,  and 
science — that  they  lack  initiative,  they  have  to  be  'spoon-fed'  and  think  of 
their  studies  only  in  terms  of  passing  final  examinations.*  It  is  perhaps  right 
to  suspect  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  only  with  secondary  education,  but  also 
at  least  in  part  with  uninspired  teaching  in  the  universities,  which  likes  to 
shift  the  burden  of  its  inadequacies  to  the  earlier  levels  of  education;  but  the 
need  for  remedial  courses  in  languages  and  general  education  are  all  too 
prevalent  to  be  thus  explained  away.  T!  c  crucial  importance  of  improving 
secondary  education  needs  no  advc*.acy:  'since  the  Second  World  War 
practically  all  educational  authorities  have  taken  the  view  that  earlier  con- 
ceptions of  secondary  education  wen  too  narrow,  that  they  over-emphasized 
the  intellectual  aspects  of  the  human  personality  to  the  neglect  of  social, 
aesthetic,  moral,  and  ethical  values,  and  that  they  gave  too  little  attention  to 
the  everyday  needs  of  the  growing  adolescent.'^  But  precisely  because  of 
its  manifold  shortcomings,  in  what  direction  should  secondary  education 
concentrate  its  efTorts  for  improvement?  It  is  clear  that  the  balance  between 
at  least  higher  secondary  (after  grades  9  or  10),  vocational  and  academic 
education  needs  to  be  coirected,  but  the  implementation  of  this  is  difficult 
because  of  social  as  well  as  financial  pressures;  and  in  any  case  present 
trends  make  it  unlikely  that  selection  to  the  academic  stream  can  be  so 
limited  as  to  provide  most  of  its  graduates  with  places  in  higher  education. 
Thus  it  must  find  ways  in  which  it  may  provide  both  a  more  complete  and  a 
better  preparatory  education.  This  of  course  raises  problems  exemplified  in 
ti.e  following  observation  \i  the  World  Stirvey  of  Education:^  'One  of  the 
most  persistent  problems  that  have  beeu  faced  by  secondary  schools  during 
the  past  thirty  years  is  the  problem  of  the  overloading  of  the  course  of  study 
and  the  overburdening  of  the  pupils.  This  problem  has  been  most  commonly 
found  in  the  academic  secondary  school  or  in  the  more  academic  courses  of 
the  comprehensive  schools,  and  it  is  closely  related  to  problems  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  examinations  that  permit  entry  to  the  universities  and  other 
selective  institutions  of  advanced  education.  The  essence  of  the  complaints  is 
that  the  pupils  arc  burdened  with  too  much  intellectual  work  and  that  the 
strain  of  prolonged  study,  combined  with  anxiety  lest  they  fail  in  their  ex- 
aminations, has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  their  physical  and  mental  health. 
Furthermore,  many  teachers  maintain  that  numbers  of  intelligent  young 
people  are  being  given  a  distaste  for  learning  instead  of  a  love  for  it,  and  that 
this  leads  to  a  waste  of  academic  talent.  The  problem  has  become  more 
apparent  in  recent  years  with  the  increase  in  the  secondary  school  population, 

1.  This  complaint  is  part  of  a  lament  with  a  multiplier  effect  hiard  first  as  infants  enter 
a  junior  primary  school — it  is  global,  and  can  be  heard  from  Cambridge  to  Kuala 
Lumpur,  from  Saigon  to  the  Sorbonne. 

2.  World  Survey  of  Education,  III,  op.  cit,  p.  133. 

3.  Op.  cit..  p.  146. 
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for  what  was  once  a  situation  adecting  only  a  few  thousand  pupils  is  now  the 
concern  of  hundreds  of  tho"<^ands.  .  .  .* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desigj^  of  secondary  curricula  to  meet  both  demands 
is  made  easier  when  it  is  recogiiized  that  the  worst  faults  of  secondary  educa- 
tion from  the  viewpoint  of  universities  are  also  its  worst  faults  as  a  terminal 
stage  of  education.  The  dichotomy,  as  might  be  expected  from  narrowly 
considered  examination  requirements,  does  not  lie  between  secondary  aca- 
demic education  oriented  toward  specialized  branches  of  higher  education 
and  the  needs  of  a  terminal  secondary  education.  It  lies  in  fact  brrween  the 
appearance  of  serving  the  particular  demands  of  higher  education  and  the 
true  requirements  of  both  a  grounding  for  specialization  and  a  foundation  for 
success  in  various  other  walks  of  life,  including,  in  particular,  multifarious 
positions  of  minor  administrative  responsibility,  work  in  vocational  fields  in 
which  training  may  be  given  on-the-job,  and  further  study  opportunities  on 
a  part-time  or  correspondence  basis.  It  is  true  that  a  case  may  be  made  to 
include  elective  subjects  in  the  higher  general  secondary  curricula  that  enable 
students,  according  to  their  ability  and  likely  entry  into  either  the  university 
or  technical-vocational  higher  education  or  directly  into  the  labour  force, 
to  concentrate  on  a  more  ,!on:eptual  or  a  more  practical  training.  But  what 
is  most  important  is  that  scco  idary  graduates  should  have  a  sound  general 
education — including  a  gooc'  command  of  language,  a  ^asic  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  the  natural  and  social  sciences  as  well  as  an  experience  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  a  sense  of  initiative  to  think  out  problems 
independently — and  a  direct  acquaintance  with  ihe  realities  of  life  and  manual 
work.  Indeed,  useful  as  these  qualities  would  be  to  those  who  do  not  continue 
their  formal  education,  high  attainment  in  them  should  be  a  far  better  pass- 
port to  success  in  all  branches  of  higher  education  than  specifically  specialized 
preparation  in  a  narrow  field. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  not  to  suggest  the  exact  balance  and  difler- 
cntiation  within  secondary  general  curricula,  but  to  conclude  that  to  achieve 
this  in  any  satisfactory  way,  it  is  essential  that  universities  and  general 
secondary  schools  develop  their  co-operative  relations  far  beyond  the  kind 
of  relationships  that  exist  at  present.  University  entrance  requirements  and 
examinations  should  be  jointly  reviewed  by  competent  university  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  administrators  acting  in  concert  with  employers 
of  all  types,  to  cover  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  such  a  way  that 
these  requirements  exercise  a  beneficial  r.ithcr  than  distorting  influence  on 
secondary  curricula  and  teaching.  Such  revisions  must  in  turn,  through  the 
university,  influence  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  and  those  who 
prepare  secondary  school  textbooks  and  other  educational  materials.  Finally, 
within  its  area  of  competence,  the  individual  university  should  maintain 
direct  contact  with  higher  secondary  schools,*  including  (a)  a  two-way  process 

I.  See  also  the  section  on  Teacher  Education  and  Training'  in  Chapter  8. 
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of  adequate  reporting  from  the  school  to  the  university  on  candidates  for 
admission  to  it  and  from  the  university  j  t.he  school  on  the  performance 
of  those  who  are  admitted;  (b)  joint  s-  ninars  on  questions  of  common 
interest;  and  (c)  some  exchange  of  teacher-  i  ?r  refresher  and  issearch  work 
at  the  university  and  for  teaching  and  experi'nental  research  in  the  schools. 

The  extent  to  which  universities  and  other  mstitutions  of  higher  education 
can  reform  their  courses  and  curricula  to  bring  them  in  line  with  c  mging 
educational  needs  and  also  with  the  maintenance  of  high  quality  will,  in 
large  measure,  depend  on  what  is  achieved  at  the  secondary  level  through 
the  various  suggested  processes  of  improved  co-operation  and  selection.  The 
universities,  for  instance,  cannot  afford  to  give  up  remedial  teaching  provided 
in  language,  science  and  general  courses,  until  basic  secondary-level  defici- 
encies in  these  areas  have  been  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  such  courses 
must  be  kept  under  constant  review  so  that  they  may  be  remodelled  or 
replaced  as  improvements  are  achieved  at  the  secondary  level,  a  process 
which  can  be  expedited  through  progressive  changes  in  admission  require- 
ments and  varying  emphases  on  the  different  aspects  of  secondary  education 
and  training  for  which  they  call. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  foundation,^  preparatory,  and  remedial  courses 
inevitably  eat  into  the  time  available  not  only  for  specialization,  but  also 
for  a  higher  level  of  general  education,  whose  importance  has  previously 
been  stressed.^  It  \t,  therefore,  hardly  possible  to  find  a  temporary  remedy 
pending  a  final  solution,  which  does  not  involve  an  additional  period  of 
one  or  more  years  of  pre-university  study,  attached  administratively  either 
to  the  higher  secondary  level  or  to  the  university,  depending  on  which 
measure  is  more  favoured  by  the  nature  of  specific  structures  and  educational 
resources  (e.g.,  teachers,  laboratories  and  libraries).  There  are  obviously 
major  difficulties  in  introducing  such  a  measure,  including  an  increase  in  the 
total  period  required  for  graduation  and  in  per  student  expenditure;  if  it  is 
rejected  on  these  grounds,  it  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  saving  is 
inevitably  made  at  the  cost  of  quality.  However,  some  time  and  expense 
might  perhaps  be  saved  by  drawing  all  or  most  of  the  additional  study 
period  from  a  lengthened  academic  year.  At  present,  the  academic  year,  with 
some  variation,  roughly  ranges  around  thirty  weeks,  with  an  average  weekly 
formal  instruction  range  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  hours — the  load  being  notice- 
ably greater  in  courses  involving  laboratory  work.  It  is  far  from  clear  that  the 
leisure  this  allows  the  student  for  independent  study  and  extra-curricular 
activities  is  necessary,  and  even  if  it  were,  that  proper  use  would  be  made  of 

1.  It  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  wonder  whctaer  the  additional  *Foundation  Course* 
year  at  Kccle,  in  England,  is  not  in  fact  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of 
over-specialization  in  the  secondary  schools,  caused  by  faculty  entrance  demands. 
Academically,  would  not  the  so-called  Foundation  Course  be  even  more  effective  if 
taught  as  a  compulsory  fourth  and  post-graduaij  year? 

2.  See  'Cultural  Development*  in  Chapter  8. 
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it.  There  are,  nevertheless,  other  practical  difficulties  which  would  have  to 
be  overcome  in  introducing  such  a  change.  Care  would  have  to  be  taken  not 
to  deprive  the  student  of  time  for  independent  work;  staff  strength  would 
have  to  be  increased  to  compensate  for  the  additional  total  teaching-load, 
and  to  preserve  adequate  time  for  post-graduate  teaching  and  research. 
Appropriate  arrangements  would  also  have  to  be  made  to  prevent  such  a 
measure  from  excluding  students  who,  for  financial  reasons,  are  able  to  study 
only  by  working  part-time.  Finally  it  would  be  regrettable  if  the  lengthening 
of  the  academic  year  precluded  the  organization  of  vacation  courses,  con- 
ferences and  other  corporate  activities  which  enable  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  university  community  to  become  famiUar  with  the  amenities  of  the 
campus  and  the  wisdom  of  the  staff. 

But  disturbing  as  the  provision  of  a  longer  period  of  study  may  be,  the 
following  rough  data,  while  not  comparable,  do  suggest  that,  given  the  con- 
siderable differences  between  countries  (which,  with  the  exception  of  Ma- 
laysia, are  after  all  not  so  different  in  their  resources)  and  between  the  re- 
quirements of  various  subjects,  the  difficulties  of  modification  should  not  be 
insuperable,  particularly  in  Burma  and  the  Philippines,  which  have  only  ten 
years  of  schooling. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  greatest  variations  occur  in  the  arts  and 
science  fields — which  is  perhaps  in  confonnity  with  the  irony  of  the  fact 
that  these  fields  of  study,  which  should  attract  the  best  intellects,  have  as  a 
matter  of  fact  become  catch-alls.  In  engineering,  the  Burmese  and  Philippine 
additional  one  to  two  years  added  to  the  usual  four-year  arts  and  science 
courses  help  to  make  up  for  the  shorter  pre-university  education.  In  the 
case  of  medicine,  similar  adjustments  are  made  to  reduce,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  Burma  and  Cambodia,  the  difference  between  total  periods  of  formal 
education  lo  one  year.  However,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  duration  of  the 
first  degree  course  varies  from  three  to  five  years  and  the  total  period  of 
formal  education,  even  more,  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years. 

The  plea  made  here  is  not  for  uniformity,  but  for  the  possibility  of 
modifications  in  the  total  period  of  study  required  for  a  first  degree.  Weighty 
arguments  indeed  would  have  to  be  brought  forwr^cd  to  justify  why,  other 
things  being  the  same,  what  has  been  done  in  one  case  cannot  be  done  in 
another.  The  financial  argument,  that  with  limited  funds  it  is  not  possible 
to  improve  quality  in  all  fields  of  higher  education  and  precedence  must 
therefore  be  given  to  those  which  are  most  closely  associated  with  urgent 
national  needs,  takes  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  practical  importance  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  it  is  at  best  an  excuse  for  not  doing  what  is  clearly 
desirable.  It  must,  of  course,  be  stressed  that  it  is  not  only  the  number  of 
years  that  matter,  but  also  the  intensity  and  intelligence  with  which  studies 
are  pursued.  However,  it  is  in  the  optimal  use  of  available  time  and  money 
that  final  solutions  must  be  sought. 
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While  what  is  done  at  the  secondary  level  in  this  respect^  is  of  crucial 
importance  to  what  happens  later  at  the  level  of  higher  education,  the  issue, 
in  the  regional  frame  of  reference,  leads  to  the  question  of  the  general  design 
of  curricula  and  intensity  of  effort  in  higher  education,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  authorities  responsible  for  secondary  education  are  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  their  graduates  as  they  enter  the  universities. 

First  of  all,  far  from  sufficient  consideration  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
the  balance  of  enrolments  in  and  graduations  from  the  different  levels — pre- 
degree  diploma,  first  degree,  and  post-graduate  studies.  Even  where  an 
interrnediate  diploma  exists,  it  mainly  marks  a  transitional  stage  which,  if  it 
happens  to  become  final,  is  accepted  willy-nilly  for  certain  purposes:  it  has 
an  administrative  function  instead  of  being  conceived  in  terms  of  satisfying 
certain  limited  individual  capacities  and  the  lower  echelons  of  high-level 
manpower  requirements.  There  is  both  room  and  need  for  individuals  whose 
'  capacity  is  fully  extended  in  reaching  the  middle  rung  of  higher  education, 
or  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  prevented  from  going  further  for  " 
non-academic  reasons  (unfortunate  as  this  may  be).  Their  effectiveness 
depends  on  courses  and  curricula  being  organized  in  a  form  as  appropriate 
to  the  relevant  demands  of  the  labour  market  as  to  an  introduction  to 
further  education.  The  basic  link  between  the  two  functions  is  fundamentally 
the  same  as  that  between  secondary  general  graduation  and  university  ad- 
mission requirements.  The  coverage  and  the  emphases  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  both  sets  of  requirements  because  in  essence  they  do  not  conflict. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  provision  for  and  the  use  made  of  post- 
graduate study  is  far  from  adequate.  The  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing quantitative  picture  of  situations  on  which  data  are  available,  although 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  apart  from  research  at  the  universities  con- 
cerned, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  persons  with  research 
qualifications,  including  the  students  returning  from  post-graduate  work 
abroad,  about  whom  no  adequate  information  is  available. 

The  difficulty  is  threefold:  many  of  the  most  able  students  prefer  to  go 
abroad  and  either  obtain  scholarships  or  proceed  on  their  own;  others  choose 
or  are  obliged  to  take  up  more  or  less  attractive  employment  opportunities; 
and  some  who  are  interested  and  have  the  ability  to  do  post-graduate  work 
cannot  find  the  means  to  continue  to  support  themselves  through  such  further 
study.  A  partial  solution  to  the  first  difficulty  can  be  sought  in  improving  the 
quality  and  reputation  of  the  home  universities.  The  second  and  third 
obstacles  may  be  tackled  by  providing  special  support  for  post-graduate 

1.  And  it  might  be  interesting  to  contrast  what  the  Russians  manage  to  dp  in  ten  years 
of  schooling  (the  extra  year,  added  more  recently,  largely  compensates  for  the  time 
that  is  to  be  spent  in  manual  work  in  factories  or  agriculture)  not,  as  has  been 
done,  with  the  twelve  to  thirteen  year  schooling  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  with  what  happens  in  the  thirteen 
years  of  Cambodia  and  Malaya,  and  the  ten  years  of  Burma  and  the  Philippines, 
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students  and  offering  the  holder  of  post-graduate  qualifications  significantly 
better  employment  opportunities.  On  the  first  count  the  universities  of  Malaya 
and  Singapore  have  instituted  a  system  of  recruiting  promising  young  gradu- 
ates as  part-time  instructors  who  devote  the  rest  of  their  time  to  post-graduate 
study  and  research.  Dr.  Sreenivasan,  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Singapore  in  1961,  said:  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  encouraging  promising  candidates  to  stay  on  in  the  university  and  continue 
their  academic  studies,  otherwise  the  tendency  is  to  go  out  to  earn  a  living 
in  which  case  we  can  never  produce  the  future  teachers  and  research 
workers  of  the  university.'^  In  the  Philippines  the  Science  Talent  Search  Pro- 
gramme of  the  National  Science  Development  Board  offers  financial  grants 
for  scientific  research  at  the  universities. 

In  considering  the  provision  of  facilities,  however,  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that,  particularly  in  the  scientific  fields,  there  are  major  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  in  the  form  of  shortage  of  staff  qualified  to  undertake  and  guide 
research,  insufficient  financial  support,  and  inadequate  equipment  and 
materials  for  laboratories.  It  is  clearly  important  to  give  high  priority  to 
overcoming  these  difficulties;  and  there  is  much  that  could  be  done  by 
manufacturing  the  simpler  items  of  scientific  equipment  within  the  country  or 
the  region,  as  well  as  removing  tariff  and  other  restrictions  on  the  import  of 
others  that  are  required  for  educational  and  research  purposes.^ 

In  the  process  of  organizing  courses  arici  curricula  at  three  levels  of  higher 
education,  the  question  of  the  degree  of  specialization  to  be  arranged  in  an 
appropriate  order  of  progression,  and  how  this  is  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
requirements  of  an  over-all  education,  again  arises.  Even  in  its  terminal 
aspect,  a  case  could  be  made  for  designing  the  diploma  to  provide  for  a 
general  competence  in  one  or  another  main  field  which  is  sharpened  into 
specific  competence  by  guidance  and  training  on  the  job;  but  if  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable — particularly  where  it  is  difficult  to  organize  such  super- 
vision and  training — that  diploma  holders  should  have  completed  some  form 
and  stage  of  specialization,  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  make  provision  for 
this  without  distorting  the  education  of  those  who  do  go  on  to  take  a  degree, 
so  long  as  some  compensation  for  this  early  specialization  is  made  by  re- 
introducing certain  courses  with  a  basic  and  broad  subject  sweep  at  a  high 
level  in  the  remaining  period  of  study  to  a  first  degree.  There  is,  indeed, 
probably  some  advantage  in  such  alternation  between  specialized  and^general 
study  which  the  smooth  progress  from  general  foundation  to  specialization, 
with  its  own  undoubted  set  of  advantages,  may  not  always  have.  It  is  interest- 

1.  B.  R.  Sreenivasan,  *Provision  for  science  education  at  university  level*,  Regional 
Meeting  on  the  Teaching  of  Basic  Sciences  in  Universities  of  South  and  East  Asia, 
p.  8  (Manila,  Unesco,  1961). 

2.  See  Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Materials: 
a  Guide  to  its  Operation,  second  edition  (Paris,  Unesco,  1958).  The  agreement  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  at  its  fifth  session,  Florence,  July  1950,  but  so 
far  only  a  few  countries  have  ratified  it. 
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fng  to  note  that  in  the  la.U  two  decades  some  educationists  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  be  successful  general  education  is  not  only  required  at  the 
preliminary  stages  of  higher  education,  but  also  at  a  high  intellectual  level  in 
its  final  stages.  For  instance,  Professor  Fueter  writes: 

'It  is  only  the  university  student  with  his  greater  maturity,  who  is  in  a 
position  really  to  understand  a  series  of  basic  problems  of  science  and 
social  life.  Thus,  recently,  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  organize 
small  groups  during  the  final  semester,  for  courses  and  seminars  on  general 
basic  problems  of  research,  the  purpose  of  academic  study,  the  history  of 
knowledge  and  of  social  patterns,  thus  endeavouring  to  achieve  a  modest 
form  of  the  ideal  academy  of  Plato. 

The  ideal,  as  many  thinkers  on  the  subject  feel,  would  be  to  create  con- 
ditions under  which,  in  a  final  and  particularly  significant  stage  of  their 
studies,  doctoral  candidates  in  their  last  semester  are  brought  together  with 
their  professor,  or  some  one  of  his  assistants,  for  discussions  co-ordinating 
their  general  study  with  some  fundamental  problem  of  academic  or  scientific 
education.  Now  that,  for  instance,  the  progress  of  nuclear  physics  has  turned 
the  question  of  the  meaning  and  responsibility  of  research  into  a  crucial 
problem  of  life,  the  educational  opportunity  of  the  last  semester  has  become 
particularly  vital;  on  the  other  hand;  the  rapidly  developing  methodology  ol 
specialization  frequently  also  makes  a  re-examination  of  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  the  completion  of  higher  studies  necessary  and  useful.'* 

Nevertheless,  the  issue  does  arise  again  at  the  first-degree  level.  The  case 
for  general  education  has  been  made;  but  there  still  remains  the  question 
as  to  what  extent  curricula  should  concentrate  on  honours  or  specialization 
in  one  or  two  subjects.  That  there  are  some  joHs  as  well  as  temperaments  to 
which  such  specialization  is  suited  is  evident;  it  is,  however,  equally  clear 
that,  particularly  in  a  developing  country,  with  its  limited  number  of  the 
highly  educated  and  its  rapid  technological  change  and  innovation,  there  is 
also  a  great  need  for  the  adaptive  generalist.  Both  opportunities  must  there- 
fore be  provided  for  and  the  mix,  in  terms  of  curricular  emphasis  as  well  as 
enrolments,  should  depend  on  the  particular  social  as  well  as  economic 
requirements  for  national  development  in  individual  countries.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  welcomed  that  there  seems  to  be  a  general  trend  to  avoid  an  over- 
emphasis on  specialization.  There  is  a  definite  new  stress  on  general  educa- 
tion in  Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  and  Malaya  has  followed 
the  change  in  its  British  model  by  introducing  honours  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion in  general  arts  courses  too,  though  a  final  year  of  specialization  for 
honours  in  science  is  retained.  Only  Burma  seems  to  be  moving  toward  a 
concentration  on  vocational  specialization:  The  "open"  system  used  in  the 
university,  where  numerous  subjects,  many  of  them  of  no  use  whatsoever 

1.  Eduard  Fueter,  *Pr(»fessional  training  and  general  education'.  The  University  Today, 
its  Role  and  Place  it  Society,  p.  19-20  (Geneva,  WUS,  1960). 
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to  the  country's  development,  were  left  for  the  student  to  c'loose  at  random, 
was  more  of  a  detriment  than  a  boon. .  . .  But  all  this  has  been  changed.'^ 
The  Robbins  Committee  Report  put  the  basic  issue  succinctly;  'In  a  period 
of  rapidly  changing  knowledge  there  is  undeniably  a  tendency  to  add  new 
knowledge  year  by  year  to  an  already  lull  curriculum.  It  is  easier  to  add  than 
to  take  away.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  agreement  as  to  where  to  impart  less 
knowledge  and  where  to  concentrate  more  on  principles.  Especially  where  an 
element  of  professional  preparation  is  involved,  the  pressure  is  all  the  other 
way.  This  is  a  danger  to  which  the  University  Grants  Committee  drew  atten- 
tion in  its  report  for  1947-52,  and  again,  at  greater  length,  in  its  report  for 
1952-57.  It  remains  a  real  one.  The  essential  aim  of  a  first-degree  course 
should  be  to  teach  the  student  how  to  think.  In  so  far  as  he  is  under  such 
pressure  to  acquire  detailed  knowledge  that  this  aim  is  not  fulfilled,  so  far 
the  course  fails  of  its  purpose.'^ 

But  while  due  weight  is  given  to  this  opinion,  two  other  points  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind.  In  countries  where  the  first  degree  is  awarded  after  four 
to  five  years  of  study,  following  a  schooling  of  twelve  to  thirteen  years,  the 
courses  for  this  degree  must  include  adequate  opportunities  for  specializa- 
tion as  well  as  training  in  an  understanding  of  basic  principles  and  the 
capacity  to  think  clearly.  In  others,  where  it  may  involve  only  three  to 
four  years  of  study — and  in  particular  in  Burma  and  the  Philippines  where 
the  four-year  study  follows  only  ten  years  of  schooling — it  becomes,  as  the 
Robbins  Committee  also  stressed,  all  the  more  important  to  develop  post- 
graduate study.  In  so  far  as  at  the  first-degree  level  iiiz  emphasis  is  on  general 
education  rather  than  specialization,  it  must  be  counterbalanced  by  adequate 
provision  at  the  post-graduate  level.^ 

Finally,  the  organization  of  curricula  provides  a  range  of  possibilities  from 
the  completely  free  study  of  the  traditional  Continental  system — thoiigh  the 
French  pattern  with  its  certificate  requirements  is  already  not  quite  as  free 
as  the  Dutch,  German  and  Italian  systems — through  the  traditional  prescribed 
British  university  curricula,  controlled  attendance  in  term,  terminal  anc^  'an- 
nual examinations,  to  the  ititermediate  American  credit  or  unit  system,  com- 
bining great  flexibility  with  controlled  study.  Each,  of  course,  has  its  own 
virtues,  but  some  one  or  another  variant  of  the  American  system  appears  to 
be  gaining  ground  in  the  region:  even  the  University  of  Malaya  has  recently 
adopted  a  system  of  units  in  reorganizing  the  curricular  requirements  of  the 
Arts  Faculty.  There  appear  to  be  good  reasons  why  the  adaptation  of  such  a 
system  may  be  appropriate  in  the  countries  of  the  region — provided  that 

1.  The  Workitxf*  People's  Daily,  supplement  on  Lfniversity  Education  (Rangoon. 
2  November  1964). 

2.  Hifjher  Education,  Report,  op.  cit.  p.  89-90. 

3.  The  difliculty  and  requirement  dvx:s  not  arise  to  the  same  extent  in  professional 
courses  like  law  and  medicine  wh.ch.  spread  over  a  long  total  period  of  study,  have 
general  prerequisites  to  be  fulfilled  before  specialization. 
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sufilcicnt  care  is  taken  to  avoid  its  pitfalls — particularly  an  overwhelming 
proliferation  of  courses  (as  has  happened  in  the  Philippines)  and  a  packaged, 
piecemeal  form  of  instruction  and  learning. 

The  essence  of  the  unit  or  credit  system  is  that  it  aims  at  assuring  adequate 
coverage  of  the  main  subject  or  subjects  taken  up  for  a  degree  by  sub- 
dividing these  into  progressively  more  advanced  courses,  each  of  which  is 
assigned  a  unit  value  in  terms  of  its  weekly  hours  of  instruction  and  practical 
work,*  and  is  terminated  in  an  examination  and/or  other  tests  of  proficiency. 
Of  these  a  certain  number,  expressed  in  terms  of  units,  must  be  taken  and 
satisfactorily  completed  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  degree.  Some  courses  are 
compulsory  and  must  be  taken  by  all  students  in  a  particular  discipline,  others 
are  elective  to  a  varying  extent,  but  certain  advanced  courses  can  normally 
be  taken  only  after  completing  less  advanced  preliminary  courses.  Generally, 
fulMime  students  must  take  a  minimum  number  of  units  for  each  semester 
or  term,  and  there  is  also  an  upper  limit  to  this:  but  there  is  the  possibility 
(a)  of  allowing  part-time  students  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace — taking  pos- 
sibly two-thirds  or  half  of  the  normal  load;  (b)  of  giving  exceptional  students 
the  opportunity  of  completing  their  studies  in  less  than  the  usual  time,  by 
accepting  an  additional  semester  load  and,  perhaps,  by  permitting  study 
through  a  special  term  during  the  normal  vacation  period;  and  (c)  of  generally 
accelerating  the  usual  period  of  required  or  habitual  study  by  increasing  the 
number  of  working  weeks  and  minimum  acceptable  load  in  the  semester. 
The  first  is  of  special  help  to  those  students  who,  without  financial  assistance, 
are  obliged  to  work  part-time  in  order  to  meet  study  expenses:  whereas  they 
are  greatly  handicapped  by  a  system  which  requires  full-time  attendance 
throughout  the  academic  year  and  the  passing  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Similar  opportunities  also  exist,  of  course,  with  the  French  certificat  or 
the  Dutch  *frce-study*  system,  but  here  all  control  over  a  steady  rate  of 
progress  coupled  with  interim  assessments  and  tests  is  lost.  Indonesia,  for 
instance,  before  introducing  its  system  of  'guided  study'  with  associated  unit 
requirements  and  tests,  had  fourd  that  the  habitual  study  period  tended  to 
be  too  protracted:  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  the  length  of 
medical  studies  has  been  reduced  from  seven  to  six  yeais  and  engineering 
from  five  to  four  or  four  and  p.  half  years.  In  Viet-Nam,  similar  difficulties 
have  been  encountered  in  the  Arts  and  Science  Faculties  of  the  University 

f.  For  insiancc:  at  the  Uuiversity  of  th^*  Philippines,  a  science  course  of  three  units 
usually  consists  of  1.5  hours  of  lecture  and  4.5  hours  of  practical  work  per  week, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  about  25  hours  of  lecture  and  75  hours  of  practical  work 
per  semester,  and  a  B.Sc.  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  134  um't^;  at  Chulalong- 
korn  University,  tn  the  Science  Faculty,  four  credits  are  awarded  for  ihrce  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboraiory  work  per  week  per  semester  and  over  a  five- 
year  course  toward  a  B>Sc.  a  minimum  of  166  to  172  credits,  including  electives  in 
general  education  and  a  foreign  langupge,  musl  be  secured,  involving  a  weekly 
formal  insiruciion  load  of  about  25  hours. 
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of  Saigon:  and  proposals  have  been  made  to  control  attendance  at  lectures, 
practical  work,  and  examinations,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  working  duration 
of  the  academic  year. 

The  main  advantage  of  both  the  British  and  Continental  systems  is  that, 
in  the  first  case,  the  system  obliges  and,  in  the  second,  encourages  students 
and  teachers  to  organize  study  and  instruction  with  a  broad  year-round 
perspective,  in  which  investigations,  teaching  and  reading  may  develop  as 
points  of  special  interest  arise,  unlimited  by  the  specific  targets  of  particular 
course  requirements.  Furthermore,  comprehensive  examinations,  at  their 
best,  may  be  considered  more  effective  and  informative  than  a  series  of 
examinations  for  separate  courses.  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  amply  shown 
by  the  more  highly  reputed  American  universities,  particularly  in  their 
graduate  work,  it  is  possible  to  design  courses  and  curricular  requirements 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  flexibility  in  acquiring  proper  perspectives  of  the 
subject.  Even  here,  as  1/  the  case  of  other  systems,  the  quality  of  the  teacher 
and  the  teaching  remains  a  major  factor  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
method. 

The  unit  system  may  also  be  coupled  not  only  with  comprehensive  final 
degree  examinations — as  is  not  infrequently  the  case  in  the  United  States — 
but  also  with  similar  over-all  examinations  after  'he  completion  of  certain 
sets  of  courses.  Various  administiaMve  difficulties — including  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  curricula  and  setting  up  appropriate  machinery  for  different  types  of 
examinations — would  be  encountered;  but  once  the  system  is  in  operation  it 
should  become  much  easier  to  make  such  modifications  as  may  appear 
desirable  in  view  of  changing  needs  and  resources,  as  well  as  of  cumulative 
experience. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which,  in  the  unit 
system,  courses  can  be  dropped  or  added,  that  there  has  been — particularly 
in  the  commercial  universities  of  the  Philippines,  seeking  to  salisfv  consumer 
demand — a  tendency  to  introduce  an  increasing  number  of  courses  that  are 
of  little  academic  relevance  and  that  unnecessarily  burden  already  limited 
teaching  and  other  educational  resources.  But  the  State  institutions  can  resist 
responding  to  such  fortuitous  consumer  dcmanJ:,  and  government  assistance 
can  help  private  institutions  to  do  so.  It  is  equally  essential  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion in  cases  where  inter-departmental  co-operation  can  produce  a  course  that 
satisfies  the  need  of  two  or  more  departments,  so  that  each  docs  not  produce 
its  own  course  with  an  insubstantial  shift  in  orientation.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  courses  in  general  education,  but  it  also  applies  to  the  so-called 
'service'  courses  such  as:  (a)  certain  basic  science  teaching  in  the  form  of 
preparation  either  for  an  academic  scientific  career,  or  for  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, or  agriculture — where  such  institutions  arc  part  of  a  university;  and 
(b)  various  other  forms  of  specialized  curricula,  e.g.,  for  geography  or  pi*j 
chology  when  they  are  ofi'ered  with  somewhat  different  emphases  in  both 
science  and  arts  faculties.  But  the  basic  goal,  with  its  requirements  of  carc- 
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ful  planning  and  continuous  reassessment,  remains  that  of  organizing  course 
requirements  in  such  a  way  that  compulsory  and  elective  courses  together 
form  a  coherent  pattern,  and  enable  the  student  to  understand  and  gain 
competence  over  his  subject  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  meet 
variations  of  individual  preference  and  temperament,  it  will  not  be  enough 
to  set  up  specific  requirements;  it  will  also  be  particularly  important  that 
student  counselling  includes  adequate  provision  for  advice  and  guidance 
in  the  selection  of  elective  courses. 

STUDENT  WELFARE 

The  concept  of  student  welfare  is  here  used  in  its  broadest  sense  to  include 
both  those  non-academic  facilities  and  factors  that  not  only  help  a  student  to 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunity  to  pursue  higher  studies — ^with  a  judicious 
combination  of  curricular  work  and  extra-curricular  activities^ — but  also  those 
which  reduce  the  restrictive  influences  of  socio-economic  conditions.  Of 
course,  with  greatly  hmited  resources  cruel  choices  of  relative  emphasis 
again  have  to  be  made:  for  instance,  the  more  that  is  done  to  provide 
residential  facilities,  the  less  there  may  be  for  financial  aid  to  students  or, 
perhaps,  for  the  improvement  of  laboratories  and  their  inadequate  equipment; 
on  the  other  hand,  financial  aid  spread  thinly  to  meet  a  variety  of  objectives 
is  likely  to  be  ineffectual.  Thus  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit,  London,  in 
its  special  study  of  Tinancial  Aid  to  Students'  in  Access  to  Higher  Education,^ 
covering  no  less  than  fifty-one  countries^  concluded  that  if  the  objective  were 
to  encourage  selected  branches  of  study  to  meet  manpower  requirements 
\  . .  it  is  probably  necessary  that  aid  should  be  available  to  at  least  15  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  the  chosen  faculties.  We  are  not  here  making  a 
judgement  on  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  give  an  aid  programme  such  a  heavy 
bias,  but  are  pointing  out  that  a  small  programme  can  never  have  any  real 
effect  on  the  size  of  the  student  body;  it  can  only  influence  the  composition 
if  it  discriminates  in  some  way\  The  basic  consideration  throughout,  then, 
must  be  that  in  selecting  areas  of  action,  programmes  should  be  co-ordinated 
in  such  a  way  that  they  reinforce  each  other  and  produce  better  total  results 
than  might  be  expected  from  activities  planned  and  ofjerated  in  isolation. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Available  data  do  not  permit  a  clear  comparison  between  the  scope  of  the 
need  and  the  provisions  made  for  financial  assistance.  It  is  probable  that 
whereas  at  least  25  per  cent,  and  probably  40  per  cent,  of  the  actual  student 

1.  Which  in  the  constructive  instance  of  contributing  to  the  growth  of  a  matucie 
personality  may  perhaps  be  more  appropriately  termed  co-curricular,  to  stress  their 
complementary  importance  to  academic  pursuits. 

2.  op.  cit.,  p.  203. 
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population  would  greatly  benefit  from  aid,  it  is  available,  in  general  to  less 
than  10  per  cent,  and  generally  in  inadequate  amounts.  The  number  of  able 
students  prevented  from  entering  higher  education  owing  to  financial  cir- 
cumstances must  be  great  indeed.  Given  the  limited  nature  of  available 
funds,  how  are  they  to  be  deployed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  how  far 
do  present  tendencies  seem  to  be  moving  in  the  right  direction?  Here  it  will 
be  useful  to  consider  the  conclusions  on  general  principles  of  aid  contained 
in  Access  to  Higher  Education:^ 

The  decision  on  how  much  can  be  spent  on  aid,  and  thus  how  many 
students  should  be  aided,  is  essentially  a  political  one,  depending  on  finance 
and  on  national  priorities.  Not  until  it  is  taken  can  it  become  clear  which 
type  of  aid  programme  is  most  suitable.  However,  in  view  both  of  the  limited 
funds  available,  and  of  the  need  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  those  who 
complete  their  secondary  education,  it  seems  that  few  of  the  less-developed 
countries  are  in  a  position  to  run  an  equalization  scheme.  Almost  invariably 
a  seed  bed^  or  a  manpower*  programme  appears  more  suitable.- Generally, 
the  wealthier  a  country  the  more  appropriate  is  an  equalization  scheme,'^ 
and  the  more  likely  it  is  that  funds  and  facilities  will  be  available  to  make 
it  a  useful  one.  While  there  is  a  case  for  a  narrow  equalization  scheme  in  a 
poor  country — assisting  some  particularly  backward  section  of  the  community 
— a  broad-based  one  can  never  be  effective  and  is  bound  to  be  unjust  unless 
substantial  sums  are  spent  on  it. 

*Bias  in  favour  of  certain  courses  of  study  is  an  essential  part  of  almost 
any  manpower  or  seed  bed  scheme.  As  a  country  becomes  wealthier  and  the 
aid  system  progressively  assumes  the  characteristics  of  an  equalization-pro- 
gramme this  can  be  expected  to  disappear.  Ideally,  it  should  be  decided 
which  courses  to  encourage  on  the  basis  of  nation-wide  manpower  studies, 
but  the  lack  of  these  need  not  prevent  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  selected 
subjects  being  built  into  the  aid  system;  it  is  often  obvious  that  a  country 
ne^ds  more  doctors  or  engineers.  Generally  speaking,  the  smaller  an  aid 

1.  Malaysia  is  a  special  exception.  / 

2.  Access  Jo  Higher  Education,  Appendix  C  (contributed  by  the'  Ecdiiomist  Intelligence 
UnitX  op.  cit.,  p.  208-9. 

3.  A  'seed  bed'  scheme  provides  aid  for  a  handful  of  students,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  is  to  promote  a  rapid  expansion  in  education  at  a  later  stage,  particularly  by 
assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  at  higher  as  well  as  secondary  levels. 

4.  A  *manpower  scheme'  aims  at  providing  *aid  to  meet  a  country's  requirements  for 
various  types  of  skilled  manpower— other  than  educators.  Logically,  such  schemes 
should  succeed  seed  bed  ones  when  the  latter  have  been  in  operation  for  a  few 
years....  However,  the  pressure  for  more  education  is  such  thai  the  two  schemes 

-  often  co-exist,  the  first  soon  merging  into  the  second.  Indeed,  countries  attempting  to 
establish  planned  economies  often  set  up  a  manpower-based  scheme  as  their  fii'St 
aid  venture.'  (ibid.,  p'  186.) 

5.  The  basis  of  an  "equalization  scheme"  is  a  levelling  up  of  educational  opportunities. 
It  ainis  to  ensure  that  no  student,  or  more  frequently  no  able  student,  is  prevented 
by  financial  need  from  continuing  his  education.  Manpower  and  even  seed  bed 
schemes  may  contain  an  element  of  equalization,  but  it  is  of  secondary  importance.* 
(ibid.,  p.  187.) V 
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scheme  in  relation  to  the  student  body,  the  narrower  the  specializations  in 
favour  of  which  a  bias  has  to  be  established,  if  the  system  is  to  be  effective. 

The  more  unified  a  scheme  is,  the  more  useful  it  normally  proves.  There  is 
a  good  case  for  setting  up  as  centralized  an  aid  system  as  is  compatible  with 
economical  administration.  Seed  bed  and  manpower  schemes  in  particular  are 
best  administered  by  a  special  aid  agency  independent  of  the  ministry  of 
education,  and  of  the  universities.  To  check  bureaucracy  and  to  ensure  that 
aid  gets  the  attention  and  public  interest  which  it  deserves,  parliamentary 
control  of  the  aid  agency  may  be  advisable.  This  arrangement  also  helps  to 
ensure  that  the  amount  spent  on  aid  strikes  a  reasonable  balance  between 
the  need  for  aid  and  all  the  other  demands  on  {government  funds;  student  aid 
is  very  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  poor  relation  by  financial  authorities.  Alter- 
natively, the  financial  independence  of  the  aid  system  can  be  secured  by  lay- 
ing down  inflexible  regulations  for  the  granting  of  aid — expenditure  on  aid 
being  determined,  for  instance,  by  how  many  students  reach  a  fixed  academic 
standard. 

*In  general,  it  seems  that  selection  for  a  really  small  aid  scheme  should  be 
based  entirely,  or  at  any  rate  predominantly,  on  acadCiiiic  achievement.  As  it 
becomes  possible  to  expand  the  scale  of  aid  and  as  the  scheme  moves  from 
the  seed  bed  or  manpower  category  to  the  equalization  one,  financial  need 
should  play  an  ever-increasing  role  i^  selection  until  eventually  all  those 
gaining  admission  to  higher  educruon  should  be  able  to  get  aid  if  they  need 
it — and  perhaps  even  if  they  do  not. 

Though  the  progress  of  an  aid  scheme  should  be  checked  regularly, 
probably  once  a  y^ar,  a  careful  evaluation  of  its  successes  and  failings,  though 
essential  if  the  sysl'^m  is  to  retain  any  direction  and  purpose  need  only 
be  made  every  few  years.  Both  require  adequate  statistical  records.  These 
should  include,  if  possible,  information  for  each  level  of  education  and  for 
each  type  of  educational  establishment  on:  total  expenditure,  numbers  of 
students  aided  (and  thus  how  much  each  received  on  average),  the  proportion 
of  all  students  aided,  the  proportion  of  students  aided  course  of  study, 
and,  if  possible,  a  comparison  of  the  academic  performances  of  aided  and  of 
unaided  students.  Such  comprehensive  records  may  be  ambitious  for  a  poor 
country  whose  aid  or  general  educational  authorities  have  few  trained  per- 
sonnel at  their  disposal,  and  many  needs  to  be  met.  However,  aid  schemes 
cannot  be  expected  to  promote  a  country's  educational,  economic,  or  social 
development  efficiently  if,  as  at  present,  no  basis  for  their  assessment  and 
evaluation  exists.' 

One  point  here  needs  an  additional  stress.  Recognizing  the  possible,  though 
not  necessary,  distinction  between  academic  achievement  and  promise,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  ignore  provisions  to  discover  the  latter; 
and  also  since  either  or  both  may  be  present  in  poor,  middle-income,  or 
wealthy  famines,  the  supply  of  aid  needs  to  be  tailored  to  recruit  the  best 
available  talent  from  wherever  it  may  be  found.  Indeed,  this  requirement  is 
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so  great  lhat  its  fulfilment  should  not  only  be  seen  within  the  context  of  the 
aid  allocation  determined  by  policy,  but  should  in  its  turn  influence  the  policy 
itself,  for  its  economic  as  well  as  social  impacts,  while  difficult  to  predict  in 
precise  quandtative  terms,  are  nevertheless  quite  ob^^ously  great.  At  a 
particular  point  of  early  development,  a  nation  may  quite  possibly  recruit 
all  the  number  and  quality  of  high-level  manpower  it  needs  from  a  small 
sector  of  its  people;  but  if  it  persists  in  doing  so  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
heading  for  disaster. 

I:i  the  framework  of  the  slim  provision  of  financial  assistance  to  students, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Viet-Nam  special  emphasis 
lias  been  given  to  concentrating  much  of  this  aid  In  certain  disciplines,  care- 
fully selecting  candidates  on  the  basis  of  competitive  examinations  and  bond- 
ing them  for  minimum  periods  of  government  service,  ranging  from  three  to 
ten  years.  In  Burma  the  concentration,  at  least  until  recently,  was  on  agri- 
culture and  forestry.  In  Viet-Nam,  all  students  of  the  faculties  of  pedagogy 
receive  full  stipends,  whereas  in  the  other  faculties  no  more  than  4  per  cent 
of  the  students  obtain  any  support.  (The  percentage  is  somewhat  higher  in 
the  National  Centres  of  Technology  and  of  Administration,) 

Indonesia  presents  an  interesting  contrast  with  Malaysia.  Less  than  10  per 
cent  of  students  in  Indonesian  State  universities  receive  aid,  but  since  1963/ 
64  tuition  fees  have  been  abolished  and  assistance  is  slanted  in  the  following 
order  by  subjects  of  study:  55  per  cent  for  medicine,  agriculture  and  engineer- 
ing; 23  per  cent  for  education;  and  22  per  cent  in  all  other  art  subjects.  In 
Malaysia,  some  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  students  (almost  all  Malays)  receive 
assistance  from  the  State  and  private  sources,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fees 
remain  quite  substantial;  but  aid  is  slanted  more  towards  encouraging  Malays 
to  enter  higher  education  than  towards  subjects  of  particular  importance  to 
the  economy — of  first-year  students  receiving  aid  in  recent  years,  78  per  cent 
read  arts  subjects,  1 1  per  cent  science  and  engineering,  8  per  cent  medicine, 
and  3  per  cent  agriculture.  Furthermore,  an  examination  of  the  ethnic  com- 
position of  the  enrolments  shows  that  most  of  the  Malays  are  concentrated 
in  the  arts  field,  anticipating  government  appointments  as  well  as  receiving 
government  assistance,  while  Chinese  and  Indian  students  converge  on  the 
scientific,  technical  and  professional  fields.  The  preferential  system*  has 
been  defeating  its  own  purposes  since  its  inception,  as  opportunities  involving 
individuri  initiative,  crucial  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise  like  Malaya,  con- 
tinue to  be  neglected  by  Malays  in  their  choice  of  higher  studies. 

1.  *The  Yang  di-Pcrtuan  Agong  shall  exercise  his  functions  under  this  Constitution  and 
federal  law  in  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  special  position 
of  the  Nfalays  and  to  ensure  the  reservation  for  Malays  of  such  proportion  as  he 
may  deem  reasonable  of  positions  in  the  public  service  (other  than  the  public 
service  of  a  State)  and  of  scholarships^  exhibitions  and  other  similar  educational  or 

training  privileges  '  Malayan  Constitutional  Documents,  Vol.  1:  The  Federal 

Constitution,  Part  XII,  Article  153(2.),  p.  117  (Federation  of  Malaya,  Government 
Printer,  1962). 
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In  the  Philippines,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  students  of  the  University  of 
the  Philippines  receive  some  form  of  aid,  largely  in  terms  of  the  remission  of 
fees  and  full  or  partially  free  board  and  lodging,  and  considerable  assistance 
is  also  provided  in  the  other  State  institutions,  but  for  the  large  body  of 
students  in  the  private  universities  and  colleges  only  a  negligible  number  of 
privately  endowed  scholarships  are  available.  The  poorer  student  must,  by 
and  large,  depend  on  earning  his  way  through  college* — and  about  60  per 
cent  are  estimated  to  be  doing  so. 

In  general  there  is  no  co-ordination  between  the  programmes  of  different 
sources  of  aid — which  in  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  include  local  authorities 
assisting  students  from  their  areas  as  well  as  various  institutional  and  private 
sources — and  the  scarcity  of  any  comprehensive  data  and  analysis  is  in- 
dicative of  the  fact  that  the  subject  has  received  far  from  adequate  considera- 
tion. It  is  therefore  all  the  more  essential  that  studies  be  carried  out  to 
facilitate  policy  decisions  and  subsequent  programming. 

In  order  to  be  effective  as  well  as  just,  the  more  limited  the  finances  for 
aid  programmes  are,  the  more  essential  it  is  to  adopt  clear  and  workable 
priorities  on  who  should  be  aided,  on  what  conditions,  in  whet  form,  and  at 
what  stage.  Thus  the  more  that  inequitable  restrictions  (e.g.,  the  availability 
of  scholarships  in  science  or  agriculture  but  not  in  arts  or  law,  which  limits 
the  study  of  the  latter  subjects  to  the  weJl-to-do)  and  selection  difficulties 
(e.g.,  the  more  the  degree  of  need  enters  into  the  picture,  the  more  difficult 
it  becomes  to  achieve  a  fair  application  of  criteria)  are  in  evidence,  it  is  im- 
portant to  increase  financial  allocations  significantly.  But  in  the  foreseeable 
future  the  relative  paucity  of  funds  is  likely  to  be  such  that,  since  full  in- 
dividual justice  cannot  be  achieved  in  any  case,  it  may  still  be  right  to  give 
priority  to  national  needs,  even  if  this  means  that  certain  types  of  talent  and 
temperament  are  given  preference  over  others  which,  in  their  own  way,  are 
equally  excellent  and  equally  in  need  of  support. 

High  ability  that  is  in  need  of  financial  assistance  is  certainly  the  first 
criterion  to  be  satisfied,  but  to  this  the  following  further  considerations  must 
be  added:  the  need  to  increase  recruitment  to  less  popular  but  essential 
disciplines;  a  possible  need  to  raise  the  socio-economic  level  of  particular 
geographical  or  ethnic  sectors  of  the  population,  which  may  otherwise  become 
comparatively  poorer  as  others  grow  richer;  and  the  need  to  assure  future 
personnel  for  work  in  geographically  unpopular  areas. 

This  last  issue  immediately  brings  up  the  question  of  the  conditions  under 
which  aid  is  to  be  made  available;  for  the  simple  provision  of  aid  in  particular 
disciplines  oriented  to  students  coming  from  certain  ethnic  or  geographical 
sectors  docs  not  in  itself  guarantee  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  go  back  and 
work  in  these  sectors.  Bonding  for  service  in  the  field  for  specified  periods 
is  practised,  to  varying  extents,  though  not  consistently,  in  all  countries, 

1.  Some  of  the  colleges  provide  part-time-work  opportunities  on  the  campus. 
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particularly  in  such  fields  as  teacher  training,'  medicine  and  agriculture.  Indo- 
nesia has  perhaps — in  principle  at  least — gone  farthest  in  resolving  the  ethical 
problem  of  why  economic  need  should  oblige  a  student  thus  receiving  aid  for 
his  study  to  render  services  to  the  country  when  more  fortunately  placed 
students  can  easily  avoid  this,  to  their  considerable  financial  advantage.  Start- 
ing with  compulsory  service  placement  for  a  minimum  of  five  years  for 
medical  graduates,  Law  No.  8  of  1961  requires  all  graduates  (sardjana)  to 
register  for  service  to  the  nation  for  a  minimum  of  three  years.  Thus  bonding 
is  tied  to  the  general  privilege  of  higher  education  rather  than  to  scholarships. 

1  here  is  also  the  prei:cntiy  limited  but  significantly  extensible  system  of 
bonded  financial  aid  from  private  industry  and  business  for  entrance  to 
particular  fields  of  technical-vocational  education  and  training.  Since  this  is 
essentially  a  contract  resting  on  mutual  interest  and  consent,  no  moral  issues 
arise,  except  in  so  far  as  if  a  student  accepting  such  aid  wishes  to  contract 
out,  he  should  have  the  opportunity  to  pay  back  the  assistance  received  over 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  But  more  important  from  the  present  viewpoint 
is  the  fact  that  even  an  expanded  system  of  such  aid  and  bonding,  while 
perhaps  promoting  training  and  recruitment  for  certain  important  industrial 
and  business  sectors,  would  not  help  to  meet  the  high-level  manpower  needs 
of  rural  and  backward  areas. 

In  both  cases  the  main  practical  problem  of  bonding,  apart  from  the 
administrative  difTiculties  of  effective  implementation,  is  that  it  tends  to  defeat 
its  own  purpose.  The  requirement  for  graduates  to  work  at  occupations  and 
in  places  where  lack  of  interest,  sympathy  and  incentive  causes  them  to 
function  without  energy  or  initiative  can  scarcely  be  conducive  to  develop- 
ment. Of  course,  if  such  positions  were  to  be  made  attractive  through  present 
advantages  and  future  opportunities  there  might  well  be  no  need  for  bonding. 
Yet,  both  to  overcome  initial  reluctance  and  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
planned  manpower  in  such  fields  as  education,  agricultural  extension,  public 
works  and  health,  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt  a  middle  path — that  is,  to 
combine  bonding  with  effective  incentives,  particularly  through  examples  of 
the  rapid  advancement  of  outstanding  bonded  graduates.  There  is,  in  view 
of  both  national  development  needs  and  the  growth  of  individual  ability  and 
character  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  making  advancement  to  various 
government  positions  in  the  national  and  provincial  capitals  and  in  other 
major  towns  contingent  on  a  substantial  period  of  work  in  the  field. 

While  it  is  clearly  desirable  that  all  aided  students  should  maintain  high 
minimum  standards  to  continue  to  receive  such  aid,  and  mistakes  in  selection 
must  be  rectified  on  the  basis  of  subsequent  academic  performance,  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  procedures  for  assessment  should  be  flexible  and  not 
build  up  emotional  pressures  which  may  harm  the  sensitive  student,  and  those 

1.  For  example  all  teacher  trainees  at  the  third  level  in  Viet-Nan\  receive  scholar- 
ships and  are  bonded. 
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who,  even  with  aid,  are  materially  handicapp  tlieir  studies,  through  poor 
living  conditions,  the  inadequate  provision  textbooks  and  other  educa- 
tional materials,  and  who  still  have  to  supplem their  income  by  part-time 
work. 

There  is,  in  some  cases,  the  possibility  of  tying  ^♦id  to  the  performance 
of  certain  extra-curricular  duties  that  are  in  the  general  interest  of  the  aca- 
demic community  or  which  help  to  widen  the  scope  of  assistance  to  other 
needy  students  and  provide  experiences  for  the  recipient  which  instead  of 
interfering  with  his  studies  help  him  to  develop  valuable  qualities  of  per- 
sonality, co-operalion  and  responsibility.  If  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  it 
is  not  possible  to  say  that  unfair  advantage  is  being  taken  of  lack  of  means; 
he  is  rather  b^ing  asked  that,  in  view  of  his  greater  ability,  he  should  help  to 
perform  tasks  which  would  have  a  multiplier  effect  on  the  greater  iLvestment 
made  m  his  education,  so  that  others  in  need  of  assistance  but  nui  receiving 
it  may  also  benefit.  Such  'service  scholarships'  are  far  from  uncommon  even 
in  the  wealthy  United  States.*  The  type  of  work  students  may  be  reqiiiuJ 
to  do  in  this  way  could  extend  from  part-time  administrative  duties  ii  uni- 
versity co-operatives  (e.g.,  hostels,  canteens,  stores,  book-banks,  and  dup'ici  t- 
ing  projects  to  supplement  the  shortage  of  adequate  textual  material,  partic- 
ularly in  the  national  medium  of  instruction)  to,  at  higher  graduate  levels, 
offering;  appropriate  assistance  to  professors,  lecturers,  and  librarians. 

The  form  in  which  aid  may  be  provided  varies  from  full  schv>iarship:5 
and/or  bursaries,  through  partial  ones — including  provision  in  kind,  by 
remission  of  fees,  free  or  partially  free  board  and  lodging,  and  free  or  sub- 
sidized textbooks  and  other  educational  materials — to  Jong-  and  short-term 
loans.  The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit-  rather  sweepingly  concludes  that 
the  possible  financial  advantage  of  loans  is  offset  by  the  complexity  of  their 
administration  and  the  cost  this  involves,  particularly  when  combined  with 
problems  of  their  non-repayment.  The  experience  gained  in  this  field — in 
particular  by  Germany  and  Sweden,  where  sizable  loan  schemes  have  oper- 
ated very  successfully — appears  to  have  been  ignored.  Direct  and  full  aid  is 
undoubtedly  better;  but  where  finances  are  severely  restricted,  difficulties  of 
administration  should  not  be  allowed  to  imperil  opportunities  of  making  the 
most  of  the  total  volume  of  assistance.  An  alternative  to  this,  which,  apart 
from  voluntary  alumni  contributions,  has  apparently  not  been  practised,  is 
to  require  all  graduates  to  contribute  a  reasonable  percentage  of  their  salaries 
over,  say,  the  first  three  to  five  years  of  their  employment  to  a  national 
scholarship  fund.  Such  a  system  is  based  on  a  principle  of  comradeship  by 
which  those  who  have  been  helped  in  the  past,  when  they  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  make  it  possible  for  others  to  be  assisted  This  may  be  considered 
a  special  tax  on  those  who  have  secured  the  privilege  of  higher  education, 

1.  See  American  Universities  and  Colleges,  1960,  eighth  edition,  p.  37  (Washington, 
D.C.,  American  Council  on  Education,  I960). 

2.  Access  to  Higher  Education,  op,  cit.,  p.  196. 
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which  is  justified  so  long  as  socio-economic  conditions  for  entry  to  higher 
education  are  not  justly  equalized. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  at  what  stage  limited  aid  should  be  concentrated 
the  answer  is  perhaps  as  much  a  matter  of  balance  as  of  concentration.  It 
may  be  given  at  one  or  more  of  the  following  levels:  (a)  on  entrance;  (b)  after 
passing  the  first  year  of  higher  education;  (c)  during  the  final  stages  of  the 
first  degree;  and  (d)  for  post-graduate  work.  While  assistance  at  entrance  is 
essential  for  equalization  purposes,  it  must  obviously  take  second  place  to 
both  (b)  and  (c);  for  there  is  no  point  in  assuring  admission,  if  one  allows 
drop-outs  for  economic  reasons  at  higher  levels.  Secondly,  (c)  should  obvi- 
ously receive  first  priority  in  the  sense  that  only  when  it  is  certain  that  no 
final-stage  student  is  obliged  to  discontinue  studies  for  economic  reasons 
should  aid  be  given  at  other  levels.  Apart  from  questions  of  equity,  the 
senior  student  represents  an  individual  in  whom  a  substantial  investment  has 
already  been  made,  and  at  this  stage,  more  than  any  other,  it  is  important 
that  he  should  be  able  to  concentrate  on  his  studies  without  distractions. 
Delaying  aid  until 'after  the  first  year  will  reduce  administrative  complexity  as 
well  as  cost  and  the  possibility  of  error  in  evaluating  talent;  on  the  other 
hand/ such  a  delay  must  inevitably  mean  the  exclusion  of  many  poor  but 
able  students.  Where  it  is  adopted  as  a  policy,  adequate  compensation  needs 
to  be  made  in  the  form  of  loans  or  part-time  work  opportunities  preceding 
the  allocation  of  scholarships  or  bursaries.  Assistance  at  the  post-graduate 
stage  assumes  special  importance  in  the  region,  as  the  research  field  of  higher 
education  is  in  need  of  considerable  development.  The  system  of  graduate 
and  research  assistants  adopted  in  Malaysia,  which  is  really  a  special  form  of 
service  scholarships  or  fellowships,  is  of  particular  interest  since  it  also  helps 
to  reduce  university  staffing  problems  as  well  as  over-all  costs. 

It  is  clearly  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  co-ordinating 
agency  for  all  these  closely  related  forms  of  student' aid,  preferably  at  the 
national  level;  but  where  this  is  not  possible,  a  nationally  decentralized 
system  would,  at  least  in  matters  of  policy,  ensure  an  adequate  interchange 
of  experience  and  views.  To  the  extent  that  (apart  from  quite  definite 
departmental  training  needs),  the  student  aid  programmes  of  different 
agencies  and  institutions  remain  unco-ordinated,  none  will  be  in  a  position 
to  achieve  its  maximum  potential. 

RESIDENTIAL  FACILITIES 

The  provision  of  residential  facilities  must  be  viewed  from  an  educational 
as  well  as  an  economic  aspect.  On  the  first  count  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion:  there  ,  are  those  who  believe,  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  those  influenced  by  its  residential  system,  that  living  in  a  close-knit 
academic  community  has  a  unique  educational  value.  There  are  others  who 
feel  that  the  scholar,  instead  of  living  in  a  comparatively  closed  community, 
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should  share  his  life  with  those  who,  working  manually  as  well  as  clerically 
and  intellectually,  form  the  wider  society  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  university 
to  serve.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  combine  the  two  attitudes  to  some  extent 
in  metropolitan  universities  by  providing  common  housing  for  students  and 
young  workers.  But  except  for  such  more  prosperous  developing  countries  as 
Malaysia  and  Ceylon  that  can,  for  the  time  being,  afford  to  provide  primarily 
residential  universities,  the  problem  is  basically  economic  rather  than 
ideological.  Whatever  educational  value  residence  may  have,  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  to  compensate  for  inadequate  laboratories,  libraries,  and  other 
academic  provision. 

As  the  solution  to  an  economic  problem,  the  provision  of  residence  must 
take  its  relative  place  with  other  forms  of  aid  and  be  designed  in  a  form  that 
facilitates  adequate  and  just  access  to  higher  education,  while  of  course  also 
paying  due  regard  to  educational  functions,  which  may,  however,  be  well 
served  by  such  other  amenities  as  university  centres,  clubs,  enhanced  library 
facilities,  canteens,  and  reading,  study  and  recreation  rooms.  These  together 
can  well  be  less  costly  than  the  provision  of  bed-sitting  units  for  groups  of 
two  to  three  students;  the  cost  of  individual  accommodation  for  anywhere 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  student  body  is  surely  quite  prohibitive. 
Provided  that  there  are  adequate  out-of-class  facilities  for  study  as  well  as 
for  recreation  on  the  campus,  the  main  task  is  to  make  sure  that  the  student 
is  adequately  fed  and  has  a  reasonable  place  in  which  to  sleep,  which,  under 
conditions  of  austerity  need  be  no  more  than  a  bunk  in  a  dormitory — there 
is,  for  example,  no  evidence  to  show  that  when,  due  to  the  influx  of  veterans 
to  higher  education  in  the  United  States  in  the  immediate  post-war  period, 
many  students  lived  in  barrack-like  dormitories,  with  tiers  of  two  to  three 
bunks,  there  was  any  fall  in  academic  standards. 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  building  appropriate  university  housing  units, 
particularly  for  out-of-town  students^  and  other^  who  are  for  one  reason  or 
another  unable  to  live  with  their  families,  full  use  needs  to  be  made  of  the 
normal  housing  facilities  of  the  town,  as  indeed  Oxford  or  Cambridge  also 
do  through  their  university  licensed  lodging  services,  or  the  University  of 
Sussex  in  filling  the  boarding  houses  of  Brighton,  empty  in  the  off-season 
period  of  term  time.  Even  more  could  be  done  through  university-supported 
and  supervised  co-operative  student  housing  in  rented  buildings.  In  Burma 
the  universities  provide  hostel  accommodation,  though  this  is  very  over- 
crowded, for  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  students;  in  Malaysia  the  two  State 
universities  nearly  60  per  cent,  with  Nanyang  going  as  high  as  90  per  cent; 
in  Thailand  the  two  new  university  centres  at  Chiengmai  and  Khonkaen  are 
planned  on  a  residential  basis  to  avoid  the  student  accommodation  problem 
which  has  increased  steadily  with  out-of-town  enrolments  in  the  five  Bangkok 


1.  Particularly  women  students. 
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Table  52.  Student  lodging  in  three  university  centres  of  Indonesia:  percentages 
of  enrolment  by  category  of  acrommodalion^ 


UnivcKity  In  bl^ldlnf  Klallvc«  Other 

centre  hostels  auafuijiu  ^^j^^.^  arrant?cmcnia 

^^"^'•'^^  families 


%  %  %  % 

Djakarta  15  25  55  5 

Jogjakarta  25  50  20  •  5 

Surabaja  10  35  30  25 

1.  Abstracted  from  S.  Chithamparanathan,  IVUS  and  Higher  Education  in  Southeast 
Asia,  p.  54  (Geneva,  WUS,  1963). 


universities.  In  the  Philippines  and  Vict-Nam,  with  certain  exceptions/ 
students  are  largely  left  to  their  own  devices.  It  is  mainly  in  Indonesia  that 
considerable  use  of  private  lodging  facilities  has  been  made  in  an  organized 
form  with  university  support,  though  only  occasionally  on  a  co-operative 
rather  than  on  a  contractual  basis  between  university  and  private  owner.  Thus 
in  1959/60  students  in  the  three  university  centres  of  Djakarta,  Jogjakarta, 
and  Surabaja  were  estimated  to  be  living  under  three  main  types  of  arrange- 
ments in  the  proportions  shown  in  Table  52,  The  main  consideration  here  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  possible  to  assist  students  in  finding  private 
lodgings  in  cities  suffering  from  overcrowding.  Clearly,  similar  opportunities 
should  be  available  in  other  countries,  often  in  less  crowded  cities  and  towns. 

In  so  far  as  specific  student  accommodation  is  available,  a  number  of 
practical  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind,  (a)  The  hostel  unit  should 
belong  to  a  larger  complex,  so  that  certain  facilities,  including  canteens, 
reading-room  and  recreation  centres,  can  be  provided  on  a  large-scale  basis, 
reducing  per  student  costs,  (b)  To  achieve  the  objective  of  an  academic 
spirit  of  community,  two  conditions  in  particular  should  be  satisfied:  there 
should,  as  in  Malaysia,  be  an  adequate  number  of  resident  and  associate 
tutors,  so  that,  at  least  in  principle,  there  is  a  proper  opportunity  for  students 
and  staff  to  encounter  each  other  in  daily  life;  and  there  should,  wherever 
possible,  be  an  intermixture  of  'Students  from  different  faculties,  as  well  as 
levels  of  education,  to  promote  both  contact  between  different  disciplines 
and  different  stages  of  academic  maturity  and  experience.  Interdisciplinary 
co-operation  is  difficult  enough  to  realize,  and  nonsense  is  made  of  its 
objectives  if  full  advantage  is  not  taken  of  such  situations  as  the  organization 
of  residential  arrangements.  To  the  extent  that  local  authorities  and  special 
private  groups  are  interested  in  providing  accommodation  and  facilities  for 
students  from  their  areas  of  concern  (as  indeed  they  should  be  to  supplement 
the  national  effort),  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  they  should,  rather  than 

1.  Particularly  for  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  which  provides  hostel  accommoda- 
tion for  about  30  per  cent  of  its  students. 
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making  separate  arrangements,  as  so  often  happens,  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon provision,  on  a  practical  quota.  In  this  way,  for  so  many  units  of  finan- 
cial contribution,  a  given  number  of  residential  places  would  be  reserved  for 
students  from  the  group  in  which  they  are  specially  interested.  The  other 
alternative  of  making  special  provision  for  various  geographical,  ethnic,  or 
religious  groups  is  likely  to  advance  unhealthy  rivalry  rather  than  a  joint 
approach  to  common  problems. 

HEALTH  AND  GUIDANCE 

A  new  emphasis  is  being  rightly  laid  on  student  health,*  and  upon  guidance, 
both  psychological  and  vocational.  The  transition  from  recognition  in  prin- 
ciple to  operation  in  practice  in  many  cases  remains  to  be  effected. 

Student  health 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  investment 
in  student  education  from  the  depredations  of  ill-health,  physical  and  mental, 
both  on  the  individual  during  his  university  career  and  subsequently,  and 
also  in  its  effects  on  those  with  whom  he  is  in  contact. 

Here,  while  appropriate  treatment  facilities,  including  hospitalization  and 
specialist  attention,  should  not  be  neglected,  the  main  emphasis  must  be  on 
preventive  measures  to  check  the  incidence  of  illness  and  to  discover  it,  where 
it  occurs,  in  its  early  stages.  It  is  here  that  special  university  health  services, 
as  distinct  from  the  general  public  provision,  become  most  important  to 
ensure  regular  health  examinations,  control  of  nutrition  and  sanitation  in 
hostels  and  university  canteens,  inoculations  for  communicable  diseases,  the 
supervision  of  physical  education  and  easy  access  to  sympathetic  medical  and 
psychiatric  advice. 

The  health  service  and  its  preventive  function  is  of  crucial  importance  to 
student  mental  health  which,  as  shown  by  the  report  on  Student  Health  in 
Asia,^  has  become  an  object  of  special  concern:  the  conference  'noted  that 
due  to  severe  competition  for  seats  in  the  universities  and  the  tendency  of  a 
cramped  course  in  universities,  the  degree  of  neurosis  and  anxiety  states 
among  students  is  on  the  increase.  Mental  health  is  a  more  urgent  problem 
in  Asian  countries  now  than  ever  before.'  The  health  service  can  do  much 
to  prevent  serious  mental  disorders  by  providing  both  informal  and  formal 
lectures  in  mental  hygiene  and  psychology,  by  making  psychiatric  attention 
available  at  early  stages  of  mental  distress  and  by  working  in  collaboration 

3.  For  a  full  discuss/on  of  the  subject  see: 

Student  Health  in  Asia,  Report  of  the  WUS*  Asia  Conference  of  Experts  on  Student 

Health.  Peradeniya,  Ceylon,  April  22-29,  1962  (Geneva,  WUS,  IS'62V 
Problems  of  Student  Health  in  South-East  Jsia,  Report  of  the  WVS  Experts'  Con- 
ference in  Singapore  in  1951  (Geneva,  WUS»  1952). 
2.  op.  cit,  p.  100. 
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with  student  guidance  and  counselling  services,  including  the  tutorial  system, 
where  these  exist.  Such  a  concerted  approach  to  the  problem  can  obviously 
be  achieved  only  through  co-ordinated  facilities  either  within  the  university 
or  organizationally  linked  to  relevam  specialist  services  outside  it. 

Guidance  and  counselling 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  need  for  counselling  where  courses 
can  be  designed  from  a  group  of  units:  the  need,  whether  for  a  'moral  tutor', 
a  supervisor,  or  a  counsellor  extends  In  many  cases  far  beyond  the  difficulties 
of  unravelling  a  curriculum:  to  many  who  have  passed  through  a  university 
their  most  endearing  memory  is  of  their  tutor. 

The  tutor  who  has  charge  of  a  small  enough  number  of  students  to  main- 
tain genuine  personal  contact — either  in  sessions  involving  no  more  than 
four  students  or  in  availability  for  consultation  and  advice  in  all  matters  and 
problems  of  student  life — is  an  ideal  that  even  developed  countries  are  either 
able  or  willing  to  make  a  reality  only  in  a  few  instances.  Nevertheless,  while 
academic  and  personal  tutorial  relationships  must  be  attenuated  owing  to  a 
low  stuf^nt/teacher  ratio,  they  can  still  have  a  significant  influence,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  able  and  dedicated  teachers:  a  few  apt  and  sympathetic  words 
can,  at  the  right  moment  of  either  emotional  or  academic  bewilderment, 
transfigure  the  outlook  of  a  student.^ 

Where  continuous  student/teacher  relationships  cannot  be  adequately 
developed,  it  becomes  all  the  more  important  to  provide  some  more  general- 
ized but  nevertheless  efficient  means  of  guidance  and  counselling  at  various 
stages  and  in  difi'erent  forms.  This  is  being  increasingly  realized  in  the  region: 
Burma  has  experimented  with  various  kinds  of  tutorial  assistance  to  students; 
Indonesia  includes  a  form  of  continuous  academic  tutorial  influence  in  its 
new  system  of  guided  studies;  Thailand  has  been  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  a  centralized  student  guidance  agency  in  Bangkok,  and  the  Philippine 
universities  and  colleges  frequently  have  a  guidance  and  counselling  service 
on  the  American  pattern. 

In  assessing  future  development  and  organization  along  these  lines,  the 
following  main  sectors  of  guidance  may  be  recognized: 

1.  Guidance  at  the  time  of  admission  in  choice  of  subject(s)  and  curriculum, 

2.  Counselling  during  the  course  of  studies;  (a)  on  academic  matters,  includ- 
ing possible  changes  in  the  original  choice  of  subject(s);  (b)  on  personal 
conduct  and  problems. 

3.  Advice  and  placement  services  for  students  about  to  graduate. 

For  all  three  functions  experiments  with  various  types  of  personality  and 
aptitude  tests  might  well  be  undertaken*  and  cumulative  student  records 
devised  and  maintained  through  collaboration  between  the  counselling 
agency,  the  health  service  and  the  department  of  psychology. 

1.  Further  comments  on  the  tutorial  system  will  be  found  in  Chapter  11.  p.  390. 
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Individually,  in  the  first  two  sectors  university  teachers  could  also  be 
assisted  by  carefully  selected  senior  students  working  under  their  guidance 
and  supervision.  There  has  actually  been  some  use  made  of  graduate  students 
for  such  purposes,  particularly  in  hostels;  but  not  in  any  very  systematic  way, 
and  there  is  again  considerable  scope  for  experiment  and  study. 

Finally,  for  placement  services,  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  uni- 
versity should  also  be  involved  through  the  operations  of  an  appointments 
board  in  maintaining  relevant  contact  with  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Apart  from  thus  assisting  individual  graduates,  the  service 
could  evidently  also  help  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  a  more  adequate 
economic  distribution  of  graduates  through  rational  advice  and  persuasion. 

STUDliNT  ACTIVITIES 

There  are  various  types  of  student  activity  that,  though  interrelated,  should 
be  clearly  distinguished—if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  raise  quite 
dilferent  kinds  of  problems  for  the  university  administrator,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  markedly  for  the  university  teacher.  First,  there  are  those  that  are 
a  proper  r»upplement  to  the  curriculum,  without  which  all  general  education 
becomes  meaningless-  i.e.,  those  manifested  in  the  liveliness  of  various 
soci«*tics  and  clubs;  in  dramatic,  literary,  art  and  musical  associations,  per- 
formances, exhibitions,  and  debates.  Next  is  participation  in  the  general 
organization  and  discipline  of  student  activities  through  college,  university 
and  national  unions.  These  two  types  of  activities,  and  the  preceding  activities 
that  may  or  may  not  be  subsumed  under  them,  exist  in  all  countries  of  the 
region— though  perhaps  with  more  support  both  from  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator they  could  be  somewhat  more  creative.  The  organization  of  national 
students'  unions  is  not  a  universal  practice:  perhaps,  in  at  least  some  cases, 
the  reason  for  this  relates  to  the  third  type  of  activity,  the  search  for  what 
the  students,  rightly  or  wrongly,  consider  iheir  academic  and  individual 
rights,  and  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  kind  of  administrative  representation 
that  would  help  to  secure  them.  This  leads  lo  a  desire  to  play,  as  students,  a 
signilieant  role  in  the  political  destiny  of  the  nation.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  results  in  a  fertile  area  of  dispute  between  student  and  administrator, 
within  and  outside  the  university,  and  there  is  little  dilTercnce  to  be  found 
in  this  respect  between  countries  that  have  or  do  not  have  the  more  powerful 
pressure  groups  of  national  unions  of  students.  It  is  also  the  area  of  relation- 
ships from  which  most  problems  of  so-called  student  indiscipline  arise. 
Finally,  there  are  student  activities  designed  to  help  meet  the  material  needs 
of  the  university  community  on  a  co-operative  basis  and  of  the  surrounding 
community  at  large  through  participation  in  extension  services,  about  which 
enough  has  been  said  in  Chapter  8.  In  these  contexts  it  appears  that  further 
thought  and  study  might  be  given  to  the  following  considerations. 
First,  in  view  of  the  educational  importance  of  student  cultural  activities, 
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it  is  doubtful  whether  at  the  moment  either  financial  or  technical  support  for 
them  is  sufficient  to  help  them  grow  to  be  what  they  could  be.  It  is  possible 
that  comparatively  small  investments  here,  in  terms  of  genuine  interest  as 
well  as  finance  and  other  supporting  facilities,  would  reap  far  richer  harvests 
than  miiiht  be  expected.  These  activities  also  provide  one  of  the  easiest  and 
most  fruitful  opportunities  for  developing  constructive  personal  relationships 
between  students  and  teachers  on  a  partially  academic  basis  of  which  both 
could  make  the  most  for  teaching  and  study  purposes. 

Second,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  guard  against  the  excesses  of 
the  immaturity  of  students,  it  is  no  solution  to  accept  these  when  it  suits 
the  older  generation  as  a  means  to  a  political  end,  or  to  reject  them  as  a 
failure  of  trai  ling,  when  the  end  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  established 
point  of  view. 

Internally,  even  in  the  mediaeval  universities  the  students  had  quite  as 
much  to  say  about  what  they  wished  to  learn  as  what  the  teachers  proposed 
to  teach.  Today,  too,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  not  only  in  the  permis- 
sive educational  system  of  the  United  States,  but  also  particularly  in  the 
universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  to 
give  a  serious  hearing  to  student  views  on  the  educational  process.  The 
mechanism  elaborated  or  chosen  to  achieve  mutual  trust  is  not  important — ► 
but  to  ignore  student  opinion  is  asking  for  trouble,  and  deserving  it.  In  Asia» 
wherever  an  administration  has  chosen  to  ride  roughshod  over  student 
opinion,  without  allowing  it  an  opportunity  to  voice  its  views,  the  administra- 
tion has  either  been  obliged  to  beat  an  undignified  retreat  or  to  resort  to 
quite  totalitarian  measures,  of  which  the  final  results  still  remain  to  be  as- 
sessed. The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  a  willingness  to  give  sympathetic 
attention  to  student  views  will  increase  rather  than  reduce  the  possibility  of 
a  rational  solution. 

Externally,  the  problem  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  but  in  essence  it 
is  the  same.  No  matter  how  desirable  it  may  be  that  students  should  not, 
apart  from  their  academic  environment  and  interests,  engage  in  political 
activity,  nothing  will  be  achieved  by  telling  them  that  they  may  not  do  so,  even 
in  the  most  substantially  supported  of  categorical  terms.  For,  as  has  again 
and  again  been  shown  in  Asia,  .iuch  a  measure  can  only  achieve  a  temporary 
quiescence  whilst  a  far  more  explosive  situation  is  generated.  Solutions  must 
again  be  soiight  by  taking  young  men  and  women  seriously,  and  in  providing 
adequate  safety  valves  for  their  still  immature  but  powerful  emotions.  For 
this,  again,  it  is  not  enough  to  give  them  an  appearance  of  a  hearing;  they  arc 
too  old  for  that.  Authority  must  find  ways  of  taking  them  into  its  confidence, 
listening  to  them,  and  accepting  sense  without  rancour,  while  also  standing 
firm  in  the  rejection  of  nonsense. 

Finally,  co-operation  is  an  area  of  activity  to  which  repeated  references 
have  been  made  in  this  chapter,  and  one  in  which  isolated  experiences  within 
the  region,  as  well  as  post-war  experiments  in  Europe,  show  that  the  enter- 
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prise  of  the  university  community  can  do  much  to  help  its  manifold  material 
needs.  But  even  if  one  chooses  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  for  instance,  the 
student  co-operative  canteen  at  the  Santo  Tomas  University  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  textbook  publishing  centre  at  Jogjakarta  in  Indonesia  and  the 
educational  materials  and  general  store  at  Thammasat  University  in  Thailand 
give  far  better  value  for  each  unit  of  currency  than  any  commercial  store, 
there  is  still  the  consideration  that  the  co-operative  effort  involved  in  the 
academic  community  trying  to  meet  its  own  material  difficulties  would  rendeF 
a  major  educational  service  in  enhancing  a  sense  of  responsibility,  bringing 
students,  teachers  and  administrators  together  in  a  common  tangible  effort,^ 
and  channelling  energy  into  productive,  causes.  In  short,  the  community 
in  organizing  to  help  itself  can  also  become  more  of  a  community.  Thus, 
inaugurating  a  WUS  Asian  Training  Workshop  on  Co-operative  Management 
at  Bombay,  in  May  1964,  Dr.  Zakir  Husain,  an  eminent  educationist  and 
Vice-President  of  India,  had  this  to  say:  'Co-operative  enterprise  is  a  middle 
way  between  the  acquisitive  profit  economy  and  the  totalitarian  economy.  It 
is,  as  I  see  it;  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  achieving  decentralization 
of  economic  power  and  structuring  an  egalitarian  society. .  . .  Its  progress  is 
demonstrably  slackened  by  the  dearth  of  dynamic  leadership  in  adequate 
measure.  If  the  emerging  talent  at  the  universities  can  be  attracted  to  this 
fruitful  social  idea  and  if  it  gets;  opportunities  of  trying  the  idea  out  with 
success  during  its  stay  at  the  universities  a  great  social  need  will  be  met.  The 
students  can  by  this  method  organize  , a  more  efficient  and  richer  life  for 
themselves  at  the  universities  and  can  make  them  the  nurseries  for  the  future 
leadership  in  co-operative  effort  of  which  all  our  countries  are  so  obviously  in 
need.'2  ; 

SPORT 

This  chapter  has  reached  its  conclusion  with  no  reference  to  the  pursuit  of 
what  the  school  curriculum  calls  organized  games.  The  academic  cliche  of 
mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano  appears  today  to  be  not  merely  outworn,  but 
untrue — the  battle  fields  are  becoming  less  dangerous  than  the  playing  fields. 
Is  it  too  much  tp  hope  that  the  university  student,  not  uninspired  by  his 
studies  in  philosophy,  may  one  day  again  play  games  because  he  enjoys 
them,  and  thus  help  to  place  thera  in  their  real  perspective  as  neither  a 
sublimation  of  isex  nor  a  form  of  international  combat,  but  a  pleasant  if 
sometimes  strenuous  form  of  recreation? 


1.  See  Co-operative  Enterprise  in- the  University  Community  r  report  of  the  South -East 
Asian  WUS  Workshop  Conference  on  this  subject,  December  3958-January  1959, 
Madras,  India. 

2:  Zakir  Husain,  *The  aims  and  methods  of  WUS',  IVUS  in  Action,  Vol  XIV,  No.  6, 
p.  7  (Geneva,  World  University  Service,  1964). 
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study  of  the  contribution  of  higher  education  to  social  and  economic 
development  must  necessarily  concentrate  on  utilitarian  themes — professional 
training,  applied  research,  the  propagation  of  a  national  language,  the  con- 
tribution to  national  planning,  the  direction  of^  extramural  studies,  and 
features  of  administration  such  as  admission  policy  and  wastage  rates.  Ac- 
cordingly; while  quality  has  been  emphasized  throughout  the  report,  and 
(Cultural  considerations  have  been  far  from  neglected  (e.g..  Chapter  8),  these 
'values  have  been  assessed  more  in  relation  to  social  demands  and  the  uni- 
versity's contribution  towards  meeting  them  than  in  terms  of  intrinsic  and 
final  values  for  the  university  and  for  the  individual  component  of  its  com- 
munity of  scholars. 

It  is  in  turning  towards  the  problems  of  staff  and  teaching,  dependent  upon 
administration  policy  though  these  are,  that  the  humanist  concept  ol  imi- 
vm/to  may  receive  more  specific  attention. 

The  position  has  been  admirably  summarized  by  a  scholar  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  region  and  its  universities:^  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  tension 
between  practical  objectives,  set  forth  by  State  or  church,  and  the  values 
developing  among  academic  people  from  the  nature  of  their  work;  Scholars' 
have  studied  from  a  loye  of  learning  and  been  trained  for  practical  objectives 
from  the  beginning  of  universities.  This  profitable  tension  has  continually 
modified  both  the  learning  and.  the  practical  objectives.  The  qualities  and 
practices  which  arc  esteemed  have  always  been  influenced  both  by  the  tasks 
which  learned  men  were  intended  to  perform  and  by  the  methods  of  selec- 
tion and  training  developed  to  ensure  good  performance.' 

1.  T.  H.  Silcock,  S on tk'East  Asian  University,  p.  3  (Durham,  North  Carolina,  Duke 
University  Press,  1964)>  This  analysis  of  the  problems  caused  by  the  Western  deriva- 
tion and  practices  of  South-East  Asian  universities  contains  two  chapters  oi  particular 
significance  to  this  study— Chapter  I  on  'Academic  values  and  the  role  of  the 
university',  and  Chapter.  IV  on  'Staff,  students  and  teaching',  as  well  as  others  on 
history,  on  finance  and  pn  government,  language,. and  research. 
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The  spirit  of  a  university  is  to  be  found  in  its  teachers  and  its  traditions,  and 
in  the  influence  of  these  upon  its  students,  both  those  past  graduates  who, 
now  in  positions  of  influence,  are  able. to  reflect  its  spirit  and  further  its  cause, 
and  those  who  form  the  present  student  body. 

The  traditions  of  the  universities  of  this  region  are  either  borrowed  or  in 
the  process  of  establishment:  the  inheritance  of  Western  traditions  has 
resulted  too  often  in  the  assumption  of  forms  without  a  consideration  of  their 
relevance,  in  various  inflexibilities  ill-suited  to  satisfying  the  particular  needs 
of  an  individual  institution,  and  often  in  student/staff  relationships  based 
upon  a  fundamentally  unrealistic  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  student 
population  which  is  drawn,  not  from  the  high  schodrs  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  grammar  schools  and  lycees  of  Europe,  but  from  the  developing  schools 
of  emergent  countries.  The  problems  of  student  dissatisfaction  and  indisci- 
pline which  came  to  a  head  in. India,  in  Burma,  in  South  Korea  and  in  Viet- 
Nam  and  which  are  latent  through  the  region  may  be  considered  to  lie  partly 
in  unsatisfactory  selection  procedures,  certainly  in  a  failure  to  recognize 
that  the  resentment  of  youth  against  a  disciplined  society  is  due  to  the  failure 
to  provide  a  full  and  satisfying  life  within  the  university  at  a  time  when  the 
immediate  future  offers  little  but  misgiving  or  apprehension.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  a  material  question  of  conditions  of  work,  recreation  and  social 
amenities:  to  a  far  larger  extent  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  influence  of  the  staff 
,  upon  the  student  body.^ 

This  in  fact  results  in  the  imposition  of  a  tremendous  strain  upon  university 
staff  at  the  very  time  when  staffing  is  in  a  most  critical  situation,  since,  while 
on  the  one  hand  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  more  staff  with  the  expansion 
of  university  education,  on  the  other;  hand  the  national  desire,  for  its  uni- 
versities to  be  staffed  by  its  own  nationals  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  many  . of 
the  scholars  responsible  for  establishing  thejnitial  standards  and  reputation 
of  the  university. 

RECRUITMENT 

In  general  terms  this  means  that  great  care  must  be  taken  to  recruit  the  best 
available  teachers  whilst  developing  the  capacity  of  the  university  to  recognize 
and  train  its  future  staff  from  its  young  graduates— a  process  which  implies 
that- university  teaching  can  be  made  an  acceptable  career  to  such  selected 
candidates  iu  the  face  of  major  competition  from  external  employing 
agencies,  both  in  the  public  and  in  the  private  sectors. 

This  of  course  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  the  salaries  and  terms  bf 
service  of  university  teachers.  Here  it  is  easier  to  make  generalizations  than 
to  deal  in  figuires— there  is,  however,  the  consolation  that  the  generalizations 
can  be  applied  throughout  the  region,  figures  cannot. 
;      In  the  first  place  the  scale  of  salaries  must  bear  a  positive  relationship  to 
■  '  .  what  may  be  considered  commensurate  posts  oiitside.  the  university  field:  the 
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level  normally  accepted  for  such  comparison  is  the  graduate  civil  service.  If, 
particularly  at  entry,  there  is  disparity  between  the  executive  grade  of  the 
civil  service  and  university  teaching,  the  universities  will  face  a  handicap  in 
recruitment  from  which  they  may  never  recover. 

It  may  be  considered  that  parity  of  scales  is  an  over-simplification  of  a 
complicated  situation — it  is,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained;  but  young 
men,  however  sophisticated,  are  more  likely  to  be  attracted  or  repelled  by 
what  they  consider  a  salary  than  by  an .  assessment  of  hidden  emoluments. 

The  basic  salary  of  the  university  teacher  must  appear  at  least  as  equally 
attractive  as  any  other  salary  he  is  likely  to-cpmmand  with  his  particular 
talents.  It  should  be  adequate  to  maintain  without  anxiety  a  comfortable 
standard  of  living  which  will  permit  easy  social  intjercourse  with  colleagues, 
students  and  visitors  to  the  university. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  apparently  facile  requirement  is  scarcely  observed  in 
the  region.  There  are,  however,  a  wide  number  of  hidden  emoluments  or 
fringe  benefits  which  it  may  be  more  appropriate,  and  possibly  more  ex- 
pedient, to  employ,  in  preference  to  becoming  enmeshed  in  the  endless 
repercussions  of  salary  revision  schemes,  particularly,Ji  these  involve  an 
upward  dislocation  of  one  unit  in  a  salaries  complex:  in  these  matters  it  is 
wise  to  fight  for  parity,  but  seldom  rewarding  to  strive  for  superiority. 

It  would,  however,  seem  desirable,  within  the  closed  community  of  the 
university,  to  battle  for  those  communal  or  scholarly  ancillary  benefits  which 
can  do  much  to  alleviate  modest  basic  salaries:  pension  and  provident  funds, 
medical  insurance  schemes,  family  allowances,  provided  or  subsidized  living 
quarters,  sabbatical  leave,  and  assistance  in  the  publication  of  studies  and 
research. 

With  these  conditions  of  service  must  be  considered  conditions  of  work: 
the  provision  of  good  libraries,  laboratories  and  equipment,  and  adequate 
teaching  accommodation.  The  work  load  must  not  impede  research,  and. 
good  work  should  be  recognized  by  promotioh  in  status. 

Cumulatively  it  is  essential,  if  the  university  is  not  to  lose  its  standards, 
that  these  conditions  should  produce  a  surplus  of  candidates  for  vacant  posts 
at  all  levels— unless  appointment  is  by  selection  it  is  bound  to  be  ineffective. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  far,  and  where  within  the  region,  such  staffing 
situations  obtain:  the  most  ominous  feature  to  be  observed  is  the  large 
proportion  of  part-time  staff  employed^— a  measure  which  no  doiibt  prompted 
Professor  Silcock's  very  pertinent  query:  *The  first  question  we  have  to  ask 
about  South-East  Asian  universities  is  whether  their  character  has  so  altered 
that  they  no  longer  are  societies  of  learned  men  but  organizations  employing 
teachers.'^  '  . 

S.  Though  in  some  fields,  particularly  technology  and  law,  the  use  of  part-time  staff 

may  be  desirable  as  well  as  expedient. 
2.  T.  H.  Silcock,  op.  cit,  p.  95. 
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In  Thailand,  as  everywhere  except  in  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines,  all 
full-time  university  staff  are  civil  servants— a  dean  ranks  with  an  under- 
secretary in  a  ministry,  a  professor  with  a  secretary-general — other  posts  are 
graded  by  academic  qualification,  and  it  takes  about  ten  years  of:  service  for 
a  B.A.  to  reach  the  point  of  entry  on  the  salary  scale  of  an  M.A. 

No  information  is  available  on  university  salaries  in  Burma  subsequent  to 
the  November  1964  reorganization:  previously  parity  with  the  Civil  Service 
was  maintained  at  the  higher  grades.  There  was,  however,  a  wide  difference 
between  the  salaries  of  professors  and  lecturers  on  the  one  hand  and  assistant 
lecturers  and  tutors  or  demonstrators  on  the  other.  It  was  not  easy  for  uni- 
versity staff  to  earn  supplementary  incomes,  but  housing,  th',)ugh  insufficient, 
was  provided  on  the  basis  of  7.5  per  cent  of  salary.  The  ratio  of  professors 
to  lecturers  to  assistant  lecturers  was  1  :  3  :  5,  but  some  60  per  cent  of  all 
staff  were  in  the  tutor/demonstrator  category,  with  a  very  low  salary  and 
consequently  a  high  turn-over. 

In  Malaysia  salaries  are  comparatively  attractive,  cost  of  living  allowances 
and  family  allowances  are  paid,  and  subsidized  housing  is  made  available  at 
a  very  favourable  rate. 

The  salary  of  a  professor  in  Indonesia^  is  equated  with  that  of  a  secretary- 
general  of  a  ministry  or  of  a  governor  of  a  province:  this  sounds  quite 
satisfactory — almost  lavish — but  in  fact  it  appears  that  no  official  is  able  to 
support  himself  on  a  basic  salary  •  frequently  earned  between  8  a.m.  and 
1  p.m.,  after  which  the  serious  business  of  the  day  begins.  Official  salaries,  as 
is  always  the  case,  have  lagged  far  behind  the  pressures  of  inflation.  Housing, 
if  available,  which  it  seldom  is,  is  provided  at  10  per  cent  of  salary.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  supplement  salaries  by  payments  for  additional  teaching — 
a  professor's  load  is  approximately  four  hours  per  week — but  the  payment 
is  almost  nominal,  and  other  additional  activities  are  more  profitable. 

In  the  Philippines  the  standard  of  living  expected  of  university  staff  is 
higher  than  the  simple  standards  considered  appropriate  in  Thailand  and 
Indonesia,  and  in  many  of  the  private  universities  fees  on  an  hourly  basis 
replace  salaries.  The  situation  appears  to.be  better  at  the  State  University  of 
the  Philippines  where  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  reports^  that  with 
recent  increases  the  maximum-salary-for- certain  professors  is  $6,000  a  year, 
and  the  average  staff 'income  'about  $^1,500.^  The  fact  that  the  article  adds 
'not  at  all  bad  for  Asia'  also  provides  a  comment  on  university  salaries 
throughout  the  region. 

It  has.  often  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  considerable  disproportion 
between  the  salaries  of  senior  and  junior  staff,  but  an  examination  of  the 

1.  This  information  was  obtained  in  1961 — there  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  any 
major  change  in  the  situation. 

2.  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  No.  12  of  Volume  XLV,  S7  September  1964,  p.  509. 

3.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  latest  exchange  rate  of  approximately  U.S.  $1 
z=  4  pesos. 
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Table  53.  University  staff  salaries:  highest  and  lowest  scale  ratios 

Country,  and  .t.f!  uUry  comparison  1^^;.^^^^  ^-^Z^"L  of  «.Ie 

Burma 

Professor/tutor  5.0 :  1  4,7 :  1 

Professor/assistant  lecturer  3.0  :  1  2.0  ;  1 
Cambodia 

^xoicssox  I  charge  densei^nement  1.6  :  1  2.3  :  1 
Indonesi:* 

Professor/assistant  lecturer  2.3 :  1  1.4:  1 
Malaysia 

Professor/assistant  lecturer  2.3  :  1  2.3  :  1 
Philippines 

(University  of  the  Philippines) 

Professor/instructor  2.3 :  1  3.0 :  1 
Thailand 

Professor/assistant  lecturer  3.0  :  1  2.0  :  I 
Viet-Nam 

Professor/assistant*  3.2 :  1  3  3:1 

Professor/lecturer  1.4 :  1  1.5 :  1 

1.  Often  a  graduate  student  working  for  a  higher  degree. 


ratios  at  minimum  and  maximum  points  for  professors  and  instructors, 
assistant  lecturers,  tutors,  demonstrators,  or  whatever  may  be  the  lowest 
rank,  brings  out  the  ratios  shown  in  Table  53. 

With  the  exception  of  the  almost  unbridgeable  gulf  between  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  the  hierarchy  in  Burma  proportions  are  almost  identical  throughout 
the  region  save  in  Cambodia,  where  the  salary  differential  is  based  upon 
q»ialification.  The  only  inexplicable  factor  of  irregularity  is  the  expansion 
of  the  gap  at  the  maxima  in  the  cases  of  Cambodia  and  the  Philippines.  The 
ratios  have  been  calculated  on  the  most  recent  available  data,  which  may 
even  date  back  to  1961:  however,  adjustments  are  inevitably  required  to  any 
published  salary  scales  at  any  time. 

Promotion  is  a  factor  of  significance  in  incentives  to  recruitment.  Where 
promotion  depends  upon  seniority,  as  in  Thailand,  a  number  of  well-qualified 
staff  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  lower  levels  of  stafTmg:  they  are  also  likely 
to  be  very  mobile.  In  Burma,  where  lecturers  are  young  and  opportunities 
for  promotion  few,  the  passage  from  assistant  lecturer  or  tutor  to  lecturer 
is  extremely  slow,  an'S  again  there  is  a  high  turn-over  among  younger  staff. 

The  disappearance  of  a  large  number  of  expatriate  stafif,  whether  on 
grounds  of  policy  or  for  individual  reasons,  has  allowed  for  a  spate  of  pro- 
motions, and  so  have  the  inroads  of  administration  and  the  diplomatic 
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services  in  the  newly  independent  countries,  but  the  opportunities  for  promo- 
tion thus  created  are  singular,  and  may  well  create  false  expectations  of 
recurrent  opportunities  for  advancement. 

The  political  and  social  importance  of  local  slaflf  appointments  is  obvious — 
the  sheer  necessity  of  such  appointments  is  becoming  increasingly  clear.  The 
academic  pcinl  of  view  could  not  be  more  forthrighlly  expressed  than  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  review  the  Policy  of  the  University 
College  of  the  West  Indies  (p.  104):* 

*  "We  fully  acknowledge  that  in  making  its  appointments  a  university  or 
a  university  college  must  take  account  not  only  of  the  intellectual  qualities 
of  applicants;  it  must  also  take  into  account  a  number  of  imponderable  per- 
sonal qualities  which  are  rightly  judged  to  fit  d  man  or  a  woman  for  an 
academic  career.  But  it  remains  true  that  an  appointing  committee  must  look 
first  and  foremost  to  the  vitality  of  the  intellectual  and  scholarly  gifts  of 
applicants  and  to  their  power  to  provide  intellectual  stimulus  to  the  students 
they  teach.  The  academic  name  and  standing  of  the  College  is  paramount;  to 
depart  from  those  criteria  would  be  dangerous  to  its  life  and  reputation".' 

This  is  a  •-oble  ideal  thunderously  expressed,  though  perhaps  a  little  over- 
confident for  a  system  which  produced,  for  example,  the  first  professor  of 
English  in  Sheffield  Univei'^ity  whose  'teaching  was  uninspired  and  con- 
ventional, his  supervision  of  research  egocentric  in  the  extreme,  his  own  work 
unbelievably  marginal  and  crabbed.  And,  to  crown  it  all,  he  was  unable  even 
to  encourage  literature  in  his  own  university'.^ 

It  may  be  asked  whether  Vitality'  and  *the  provision  of  intellectual  stimulus 
to  the  students' — attributes  of  the  good  teacher  not  necessarily  confined  to 
the  most  intellectual  and  scholarly — are  not,  in  the  situation  of  many  uni- 
versities in  the  emergent  countries,  more  likely  to  prove  successful  than  the 
most  impeccable  scholarship  coupled  with  a  poor  delivery  and  a  general 
distaste  for  adolescence.  For  example.  Professor  Arthur  Lewis  argues  that 
*the  great  majority  of  students  entering  a  university  are  not  research  types, 
and  do  not  need  to  be  carried  to  the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  What  they  need 
i:;  a  broad  education,  to  fit  them  for  administration,  commerce,  or  teaching 
up  to  fifth-form  level'.'  (It  is  not  clear  who  teaches  the  sixth  form.)  Professor 
Lewis  is  using  this  as  an  argument  for  doubling  student/teacher  ratios  since, 
in  his  view,  where  there  is  more  than  one  university,  many  staff  in  the  second 
(and  therefore,  apparently,  minor)  university  would  not  be  engaged  in 
ie$earch.  The  argument  is  equally  valid  t  promote  the  case  of  the  In  ining 
of  young  local  graduates  to  become  university  teachers  provided  that  their 

1.  London,  HMSO,  1958;  quoted  by  A.  M.  Carr«Saundcrs»  New  Universities  Ovcrs.-'as, 
p.  176  (London,  Allen  and  Unwin,  1961). 

2.  P.  Hobsbaum,  *Univcrsal  dullness:  a  case-history  of  marginal  scholarship*,  Un:- 
versities  Quarterly,  London,  Vol.  19,  No.  1,  December  1964.  p.  3S. 

3.  W.  A.  Lewis,  Education  and  Economic  Development,  p.  110;  paper  contributed  to 
the  Third  Asian  Regional  Co-operation  Seminar,  International  Student  Conference 
(Kuala  Lumpur,  1964). 
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personality,  vitality  and  teaching  powers  are  apparent,  and  their  academic 
standing  at  least  respectable;/ 

Recruitment  policies  demand  incentives,  which  in  turn  foster  the  competi- 
tion which  will  ensure  a  selective  system  of  recruitment,  and  a  machinery 
which  will  safeguard  the  university  against  appointments  made  on  other  than 
academic  grounds.  Most  candidates  appear  to  be  selected  after  a  process  of 
screening  rather  than  of  open  competition,  and  where  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment nominally  remains  outside  the  university,  as  in  Indonesia  (the  President 
or  the  Minister  of  Education  according  to  the  seniority  of  the  post)  or 
Thailand  (the  Civil  Service  Commission),  the  Senate  or  senior  academic  body 
(generally  acting  in  the  first  place  through  a  committee)  inevitably  forms  one 
of  the  screens — save  in  the  case  of  the  priyate  universities  of  the  Philippines 
where  appointments  are  controlled  by  the  governing  or  proprietary  bodies. 
The  initiating  body  may  be  a  dean,  a  professor,  or  ministry,  or  even,  in  the 
case  of  Malaysia,  one  of  two  recruiting  bodies  formed  from  academic  bodies 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  selection  until  there  is  competi- 
tion; when  this  stage  is  reached  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a  system  of  ap- 
pointment by  the  senate  or  the  equivalent  academic  board,  based  upon  a 
rigorous  scrutiny  by  a  joint  ad  hoc  board  of  university  staff  and  external 
assessors  in  the  case  of  major  appointments,  or  by  a  faculty  board  with  an 
external  assessor— both  using  full  reporting  procedures  to  the  senate.  The 
consideration  of  scholastic  and  academic  record,  prizes,  posts  and  publica- 
tions is  a  routine  procedure,  nevertheless  calling  for  experience  and  expertise: 
the  appraisal  of  evidence  of  past  performance  is  usually,  but  mistakenly,  a 
more  casual  procedure.^ 

I.  As  a  case  in  point  the  following  communication  was  recently  received  from  the 
registrar  of  a  university  in  the  region  on  a  pro-forma: 

Confidential  ■  .    .  When  replying  please  quote 

(L/PL(Educ) 

Dear  , 

Your  name  has  been  submitted  as  a  referee  by   in  connexion  with 

his/her  application  for  the  post  of  Lecturer/ Assistant  Lecturer  in  Education  in  the 
University  of  

I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  you  can  let  me  have'  your  report  in  confidence  on 
this  candidate  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  assistance  in  this  matter  will  be  much 
appreciated.  • 

Your  faithfully,  _ 
Signed  by  A  (illegible) 

for  B  " 
•  ,    for  Registrar.  . 

The  inquiry  is  perfunctory  indeed  and  couched  in  strange  terms  for  a  request  by 
a  learned  society  for  a  skilled  appraisal  of  a  professional  person:  it  is  difficult  to 
write  one  letter  about  the  same  person  for  posts  at  two  levels,  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  of  any  special  requirements,  or  of  any 
personaL  characteristics  that  might  assist  an  applicant.  To  make  matters  worse,  no 
acknowledgement  of  a  careful  reply  was  ever  received,  and  no  indication  given  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  candidate  in  question,  but  the  'report  in  confidence*  was  shown, 
quite  without  authority,  to  the  candidate. 
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The  perfunctory  follow-up  of — or  even  failure  to  pursue — references,  ac- 
counts for  many  poor  appointments,  posts  left  unfilled,  and  stereotyped 
replies  by  referees  who  have  a  shrewd  idea  as  to  what  weight  will  be  given 
to  their  judgements.  It  is  major  ,  error  in  recruitment  which  can  be  remedied 
without  any  expense. 

The  problems  associated  with  the  recruitment  and  employment  of  ex- 
patriate' staff  are  of  a  different  order.  In  the  Philippines  the  university  system 
is  sufificiently  well  established  and  epctensive  for  the  internal  production  of 
staff,  many  of  whom  receive  additional  training  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
problem  in  Indonesia  is  on  such  a  large  scale  that  contracts  with  universities 
in  the  United  States  have  until  recently  offered  the  only  practical  means  of 
dealing  with  expatriate  staff.  It  is  in  the  smaller  countries  that  the  probleniis 
arise  in  their  acutest  form/ Here  again  some  distinction  needs  to  be  drawn 
between  those  territories  whose  original  university  system  was  based  upon 
British  models  and  established  under  the  colonialist  regime — Burma,  Malaya 
and  Singapore;  the  former  territory  of  Indo-China,  with^  an  educational 
system  relying  largely;  upon  university  education  in  France;  and  Thailand, 
free  to  develop  as  it  felt  inclined. 

Despite  these  differences,  the  basic  methods  of  recruitment  now  employed 
may  be  applied  to  all  these  territories:  independent  recruitment  by  the  uni- 
versities or  the  responsible  ministry,  generally  through  an  official  organization 
in  the  country  of  recruitment;  recruitment  through  international  agencies;  and 
recruitment  through  bilateral  aid  and  ^cultural  agreements'. 

In  Burma  and  Malaya  the  universities  were  originally  heavily  staffed  from 
Britain  with,  in  the  case  of  the  University,  of;  Rangoon,  assistance  from  the 
American  Baptist  Mission,  which  established  one  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  present  university,  Judson  College.  The  recent  political  temper  of 
Burma  has  been  highly  antipathetic  to  foreign  staff;  student  indiscipline  has 
been  notoriously  disruptive;  and  the  expatriate  staff  element  is  now  largely 
confined  to  technologists  and  scholars  from  socialist  States  working  in  lin- 
guistic and  cultural  fields:  for  example,  the  ^Institute  of  Oriental  Studies  of 
Prague  is  generally  represented  in  the  country. 

The  exodus  of  foreign  scholars  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  a  number  of 
distinguished  Burmese  university  teachers,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  continued 
struggle  for  academic  independence,  and  the  standards  of  teaching  have 
inevitably  fallen  through  recourse  to  unwieldy  classes  and  the  employment  of 
very  junior  assistant  lecturers  in  a  tutorial  role.' 


1.  Educationally  the  term  'expiUriate*  appears^o  be  developing  a  pejorative  connotation 
quite  remote  from  its  original  somewhat  nostalgic  flavour.  At  one  university  in  the 
region  expatriate  and  Asian  staff  have  agreed  to  substitute  ^overseas*.  Even  this  surely 
has  a  remotely  imperial  flavour?  *  y^—^.^  — ^  f- 

2.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  educational  policy  including  an  emphasis 
on  quality,  and  restricted  entry,  will  bring  about  quick  improvements. 
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The  initial  staffing  position  of  the  University  of  Malaya  in  Singapore,  the 
result  of  amalgamating  Raffles  College  and  the  King  Edward  VII  College  of 
Medicine,  was  considerably  complicated  by  the  difficulties  of  establishing 
departments  of  Malay,  Chinese  and  Indian  Studies:^  the  normal  methods  of 
recruitment  did  not  attract  the  best  Chinese  candidates  :  np  Malay  candidate 
of  suitable  academic  status  was  forthcoming,  and  internal  rivalries  led  to 
delay  and  controversy  over  the  appointment  of  the  head  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment: the  possible  development^of  these  departments  as  centres  of  monor- 
racial  thought  and  activity  in  a  plural  society  remains  an  ever-present  danger. 
The  subsequent  establishment  in  1958  of  a  second  division  of  the  University 
in  Kuala  Lumpur — which  in  1961  became  a  separate  and  second  university — 
has  emphasized  the  Chinese  elements  in  the  University  of  Singapore,  which 
has  a  Chinese  vice-chancellor,  while  the  new  university  has  recruited  a  large 
proportion  of  expatriate  staff,  including  a  number  of  Indians  and  Pakistanis.^ 

The  tensions  among  staff  arising  on  political  grounds,  either  through  racial 
antagonism  or  the  struggle  for  university  autonomy  during  a  prolonged  period 
of  political  crisis  are  not,  from  the  general  viewpoint,  of  as  great  significance 
as  the  divergence  of  aim  between  those  staff  members,  not  by  any  means  all 
expatriate,  who  place  first  importance  on  the  maintenance  of  academic 
standards  with  a  view  to  'equivalence'  with  the  West  and  those  who  see  in 
the  adaptation  of  Western  university  concepts  and  practices  to  South-East . 
Asia  something  more  than  the  substitution  of  Asian  for  European  flora  in  a 
botany  syllabus.  The  crux  of  the  niatter  lies  perhaps  in  the  selection  of  fields 
of  research,  and  the  application  of  the  results  of  research  as  evidenced  by 
the  machinery  of  publication — local  or  international.  These  difficulties, 
though  perhaps  found  in  their  most  accentuated  form  in  Malaya  and  Singa- 
pore, are  inherent  in  organizations  which  are  not  indigenous,  and  many  staffs 
where  expatriates  are  heavily  represented. 
.  The  over-all  problems  of  recruitment  are  well  illustrated  by  a  paper 
recently  read  by  Mr.  Foo-Yeow' Yoke,  registrar  of  the  University  of  Malaya, 
to  a  regional  seminar  on  university  organization.^  In  addition  to  the  factors 
influencing  recruitment  directly  outlined  in  this  chapter — terms  and  condi- 
tions of  service,  facilities  for  research,  and  opportunities  for  promotion- 
Mr.  Foo  Yeow  Yoke  draws  specific  attention  to  the  difficulties  that  aire 
being,  or  will  be  encountered,  in  recruitment  when  the  vernacular"  becomes 

'■("■■'• 

■■  -       ■  ..-    ... ...  -  KV  -  ■  .      .    ■ .  .  • 

1.  See  Professor  Silcock's  historical  chapter  {South-East  Asian  University ^  op.  cit., 
Chapter  II);  reference  should  also  be  made  to  his  complementary  article  on  The 
development  of  universities  in  South-East  Asia  to  1960\  Minerva,  London,  Vol.  II, 
No.  2,  1964.  '  ; 

2.  An  interesting  situation,  since  both  India  and  Pakistan  themselves  are  suffering  from 

a  shortage  of  highly  qualified  stall.  The  attraction  of  Malaya,  as  might  be  expected,  ' 
has  mainly  consisted  of  the  comparatively  high  salaries  and  low  teaching  loads. 

3.  ASAIHL",  report  of  a  Seminar/  on,  University  Organization  and  Administration, 
20-24  January  1964  (Bangkok,  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Institutions  of  Higher  ! 
Learning,  1964).  r  i 
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Table  54.  University  of  Malaya:  rate  of  recruitment  of  staff 


Vcar 

Expa> 
triaie 

Local 

Total 

PfO- 

(cssors 

Senior 
lecturers 

Lecturers 

Aiiiittnt 
lecturers 

1959 

20 

13 

38 

12 

1 

16 

9 

1960 

17 

6 

23 

2 

2 

11 

8 

1961 

26 

9 

35 

1 

21 

13 

1962 

17 

12 

29 

3 

1 

18 

7 

1963 

14 

26 

40 

7 

1 

15 

17 

1964 

23 

31 

54 

4 

1 

31 

18 

Source:  ASAIHL,  Seminar  on  University  Organization  and  Administration,  op.  ciL, 
p.  103.  Mr.  Foo  Yeow  Yoke  has  kindly  added  the  figures  for  1964  to  his  original  tables. 


Table  55.  University  of  Malaya:  staff/student  ratio 


Year 

StafI 

Students  Ratio 

1959 

38 

323  1 

8 

1960 

60 

654  1 

10 

1961 

112 

1010  1 

0 

1962 

120 

1  341  1 

11 

1963 

144 

1  736  I 

•  12 

1964 

192 

2  225  1 

11.6 

Source:  ASAIHL,  op.  cit 


the  medium  of  instruction,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  world  sources 
will  no  longer  become  available,  and  the  universities  will  have,  as  a  deliberate 
policy,  to  produce  their  own  staff,  a  process  of  in-breeding  which  certainly 
strengthens  the  case  for  a  certain  clement  of  decentralization  in  the  uni- 
versity system  discussed  earlier  in  this  report.  He  also  refers,  however,  and 
the  reference  is  important,  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  'triangular  scheme' 
made  in  the  Report  of  the  Fulton  Commission.*  by  which,  if  universities  with 
some  staff  members  speaking  the  needed  national  language  but  teaching  in  a 
world  language  were  seconded  to  the  university  requiring  teaching  in  the 
national  language,  the  seconding  universities  could  in  turn  be  recompensed 
by  the  appointment  of  replacement  staff  from  countries  offering  staff  assist- 
ance and  using  the  same  world  language — the  language  in  the  case  of  the 
Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  being  of  course  Mandarin  Chinese;  the 

1.  Report  of  the  Fulton  Commission.  1963.  Commission  to  Advise  on  (he  Creation  of 
a  Federal-Type  Chinese  University  in  Hong  Kong  (Hong  Kong,  Government  Printer, 
1963).  This  rcpoit  is  summarized  in  Minerva,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  Summer  1963,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  ingenious  scheme. 
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Table  56.  Some  comparative  staff  salary  scales  and  supplements 


Satar>  icalci 


LocHtion 

Scninr 
lecturer 

Ai\is(ant 
lecturer 

Expatriation 
aUovifancc 

Family 

aUoviranCcs.  etc. 

United 
Kingdom 

I 

I  985-2  600 

1 

1  250-2  300 

£ 

I  050-1  275 

— 

— 

Malaya 

1  890x70- 
2310 

I  338X56- 
1  624/ 
1  680X63- 
1  995 

1  120x56- 
1  232 

•Inducement*: 
Lecturer, 
£420-560; 
Assistant 
lecturer,  £280. 

•Variable* 
(dependants,  c 
35  %  of  basit 
salary;  range 
£210-560. 

Singapore 

1  750x70- 

2  100 

I  148x49- 
1  442/ 
J  540x56- 
1  820 

1  001X49- 
1  099 

£280-308 

Ghana 

1  750X75- 

2  200 

1  050X50- 
1  400X75  - 
1  850 

900-950 

20  %  of  salary. 

Yes:  unit 
unspecified. 

Malawi 

2  550x80- 
2  950 

1  550x60- 
1  850x80- 
2410 

Included 
in  scale. 

Lagos 

2275x75- 
2  575 

1  200X75  - 

2  175 

950x50- 
1  100* 

Yes:  unit 
unspecified. 

Nsukka 

2  275x75  - 
2  575 

1  200x75  - 
1  650/ 

Yes:  unit 
unspecified. 

1  725x75- 

2  175 


Crr,crnl  notes. 

All  salaries  are  expressed  in  sterling. 

The  absent?  of  various  supplements  in  certain  cases  refers  only  to  *h(  absenc"  o*  any 
reference  in  the  initial  advertisement  of  the  post:  the  absence,  ho  evu,  may  rcileci  a 
scale  of  local  values! 
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'  of  lt%fing  .Supcrarnutunn 
»ancc        vt  prifV'Jcnt  (unJ 


llouting 


Oificr 


FSSU» 


Removal  expenses. 


Provident  fund:  staff 
contributes  5  university 
15  %  of  basic  salary. 


£117-175. 


Medical  bcnefu;'  leave 
ever>-  three  years.* 


).650 
mp.) 


Provident  fund. 


Partly  furnished  house/ flat 
at  'reasonable*  rent. 


maintained  or  equivalent. 


Accommodation  with  basic 
furniture  at  maximum 
7.5  %  of  salary. 


Outfit  and  car  allowance; 
leave.* 


ISSUtypc. 


As  above,  plus  cooker 
and  refrigerator, 
maximum  £225. 


Baggage:  leave: ^  education 
DUowance;  outfit  allowance. 


Su{K*rannuation. 


Subsidii^ed  accommcKiation. 


Pari'furnished  at  rent 
not  more  than  7.7  % 
of  salary. 


1  cave;'  car  and  outfit 
;illo\^:inces. 


n:ig(;agc:  ca/  allowance, 
leave* 


ederated  Supcrannuaticm  .S;hemc  for  Dniversities. 

ii  adver(i^emet1t  refers  to  the  medical  services  made  available  in  a  large  number 
f  cases:  this  may  represent  a  considerable  benefit, 
fier  not  less  than  nine  terms,  not  more  than  ten. 
hree  times  in  four  years. 

hrec  tnonths  every  21  months  (up  to  (i\c  adult  passages), 
r  if  over  2S  or  holding  a  higher  degree  £1.050x50  to  £1.150. 
tegular*  family  passages. 

ftcr  each  tour  of  approximately  21  mont*  'assages  for  appointee,  wife  and  up  to 
.e  children  under  tl  years. 
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possible  sources  of  secondment  the  universities  of  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and 
Malaya;  and  the  third  partner,  universities  in  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  mild  form  of  academic  general  post  may, 
,at  least  in  cases  of  desperate  need,  suggest  a  solution  for  other  linguistic 
groups  in  the  region. 

Recruitment  for  the  new  University  of  Malaya  was  based  both  upon  local 
recruitment,  where  security  of  tenure  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance,  and 
recruitment  in  the  world  market,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Inter-University 
Council  for  Higher  Education  Overseas  and  the  Association  of  Universities 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Tables  54  and  55  were  given  by  Mr.  Foo 
Yeow  Yoke  to  illustrate  the  quantitative  aspects  of  his  problem. 

The  proportions^^of  expatriate  and  local  staff  prompt  immediate  reference 
to  one  of  the  major  problems  of  technical  assistance  in  whatever  field — the 
dilemma  of,  on  the  one  hand,  establishing  both  incentives  for  recruitment  for 
service  overseas  and  also  a  form  of  compensation  for  financial  difficulties 
thus  incurred  and,  on  the  other,  of  avoiding  any  suggestion  of  discrimination 
between  expatriate  and  local  staff  members  at  the  same  level.  The  fictional 
image  of  the  expatriate  'expert'  proceeding  from  his  air-conditioned  villa  to 
his  air-conditioned  office  in  an  air-conditioned  limousine  to  plan,  famine 
controL measures  in  the  remote  countryside  over-emphasizes  a  reality  which 
has  not  endeared  some  'experts'  to  their  local  colleagues.  Where  motives 
of  service  or  adventure  have  conditioned  recruitment,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  former  Australian  pegawai^  in  Indonesia,  the  sixth  formers  of  Vol- 
untary Service  Overseas,  or  the  young  people  of  the  Peace  Corps,  it  has 
been  possible  to  impose  quite  rigorous  measures  to  ensure  a  conformity  of 
living  standards  with  local  colleagues;  but  such  measures  are  inappropriate 
to  professional  staff  recruited  from  established  positions  in  their  country  or 
origin. 

In  this  context  the  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Malaya  refers  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Asquith  Commission^  that 'an  expatriation  allowance  should  be 
paid  by  and  in  the  contributing  country,  thus  relieving  local  finances,  but  not 
local  feelings:  the  proposal  never  in  fact  materialized.  The  general  effect  of 
expatriation  allowances  has  been  to  inflate  local  salaries  to  match  the  salaries 
paid  to  expatriates,  which  is  Jikely  to  result  in  considerable  inflation  or 
dissatisfaction  in  other  local  services  as  the  number  of  expatriates  dwindles 
and  the  number  of  local  staff  receiving  salaries  considered  high  by  local 
standards  is  seen  to  grow  considerably. 

The  two  solutions  posited  by  Mr.  Foo  Yepw  Yoke  are  the  standardization 
of  university  salaries  on  a  global  basis— since  recruitment  is  from  a  world 
market — or  the  equivalence  of  university  and  civil  service  salary  scales.  The 

1.  Young  Australian  graduates  working  as  teachers  and  in  other  developmcntai  capac- 
ities within  the  Civil  Service  system  in  Indonesia. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  the  Colonies  (London,  HMSO, 
1945.  Cmd.  6647). 
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former  disregards  the  economic  factors  regulating  national  salaries,  and  the 
latter  i"  ^aid  to  be  unacceptable  to  academics  who  consider  the  nature  of 
their  work  to  be  quite  different.  The  civil  servant,  who  perhaps  loo  c  ften  is 
the  decisive  factor  in  salary  negotiations,  has  been  known  to  make  the  same 
comment:  the  improvement  of  the  relationship  between  senior  civil  servants 
and  senior  university  staff  would  do  much  to  oil  the  wheels  of  the  machinery 
of  devclopmen. 

At  this  stage  it  is  appropriate  to  examine  what  in  fact  are  the  terms  offered 
to  expatriate  staff  both  in  the  universities  of  Singapore  and  Kuala  Lumpur, 
and  what  inducements,  if  any,  are  still  offered:*  the  terms  of  service  quoted  in 
Table  56  are  drawn  from  recent  issues  of  The  Times  Educational  Supple- 
merit,  and  have  doubtless  been  reproduced  in  other  appropriate  Common- 
werilth  journals.  A  comparison  is  made  with  basic  salary  scales  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  with  a  number  of  universities  in  West  and  East  Africa:  these 
universities  arc  of  course  strong  competitors  in  a  market  which  is  being 
considerably  reduced,  at  least  for  a  decade,  by  the  present  growth  of  British 
and  Co-^imonwealth  universities:  India  and  Pakistan  still  remain  useful 
recruiti  ig  sources  even  though  this  may  not  be  in  their  own  national  interests. 

It  is  of  course  appreciated  that  respondents  to  the  advertisements  here 
digested  will  receive  many  more  details  concerning  conditions  of  work  and 
opportunities  for  research,  but  it  must  already  be  clear  that  despite  local 
objections,  the  question  of  inducements  and  incentives  in  a  competitive 
market  has  by  no  means  been  neglected. 

The  method  of  recruilmert  by  the  machinery  of  public  advertisement  and 
the  appointment  of  external  assessors,  whilst  providing  apj^ropriate  safe- 
guards, also  entails  an  inordinate  delay.  Further,  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
comparing  assessments  of  candidates  made  by  various  bodies  and  individuals. 
The  process  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  individuals  may  all 
be  candidates — and  good  candidates — for  ?hc  same  group  of  .scattered  posts, 
and  no  acceptable  method  has  yet  been  found  for  establishing  a  clearing 
house  procedure.  Indeed  the  historical  accidents  whereby  the  Inter-University 
Council  for  Higher  Edueation  Overseas  usually  recruits  for  the  West  Indies, 
Malta.  Singapore,  the  Sudan,  and  most  of  Commonwealth  Africa,'  the 
British  Council  recruits  for  India,  Ceylon  and  Pakistan,  and  many  on- 
Commonwealth  countries  (including  Thailand);  while  the  Association  of  Uni* 
versities  of  the  British  Commonwcillh  concentrates,  m  developing  countries, 
on  Hong  Kong  and  the  University  of  Malaya  (Kuala  Lumpur);  is  scarcely 
calculated  to  clarify  the  ultimate  destination  of  a  candidate  applying  for  posts 
in  Lagos,  Lahore  and  Kuala  Lumpur. 

It  is  diflicult  not  to  agree  with  Mr.  Fco  Yeow  Yoke  that  sending  a  recruit- 
ing  team  once  or  twice  a  year  to  various  parts  of  the  world  is  the  most 

1.  Sec  also  A.  M.  Carr-Saundcrs,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  15. 

2.  The  University  of  Ghana  has  its  own  recruiting  office  in  Great  Ontain. 
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satisfactory  method,  and  its  expense  well  justified,  both  for  the  university, 
whose  officers  can  meet  and  assess  the  candidates  personally,  and  the  candi-; 
dates,  who  can  obtain  a  wide  variety  of  information  about  living  and  working 
conditions.  . 

The  other  approach — though  the  solution  it  offers  is  a  short-term  one— is  a 
system  of  secondment,  as  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Technical  Co- 
operation, the  Fulbright  Commission,  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  the  Asia  Foundation.  Secondment  indeed  is  a  device  for  giving 
impetus  rather  than  for  ensuring  steady  development,  and  staif  on  secondment 
— often  given  to  anxiety  about  their  position  on  return,  or  the  loss  of  an 
opportunity  for  promotion — are  frequently  slow  to  understand  a  new  environ- 
ment and  may  often  absorb  more  from  a  new  experience  than  they  can 
contribute  in  the  one  or  two  yeai's  available. 

The  process  of  the  recruitment  of  expatriate  staff  by  universities  in  receiv- 
ing countries  has  been  considered  at  considerable  length  since  the  principles 
involved  are  applicable  to  other  forms  of  the  recruitment  of  expatriates, 
though  such  appointments  are  likely  to  be  less  significant  since  generally  they 
,are  for  a.  shorter  period — often  only  for  two  years. 

Recruitment  on  contract  for  short-term  appointments  is  normally  effected 
either,  by  the  international  agencies,  through  national  programmes  of  bilateral 
assistance,  or  through  voluntary  bodies  and  foundations  with  educational 
projects.  The  most  massive  recruiting  scheme  of  a  bifateral  intergovernmental 
nature  is  that  operated  between  France-and  Cambodia  under  a  cultural  agree- 
ment, through  which  institutions  originally  founded  by  the  French  and  now 
constituent  elements  of  the  Royal  Khmer  University  in  Cambodia  are  still 
being  largely  staffed  by  French  specialists:  for  example,  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  has  a  Cambodian  dean,  but  the  rest  of  the  faculty  are  French,  The 
University  of  Saigon,  which  retains  much  of  its  original  French  pattern  and 
continues  to  offer  some  teaching  in  French,  also  continues  to  recruit  from 
France — though  apparently  a  number  of  the  staff  thus  recruited  are  Viet- 
namese, educated  and  resident  in  the  metropolitan  country.  In  any  case,  in 
terms  of  its  international  contacts,  the  University  of  Saigon  offers  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  new  University  of  Hue,  of  which  Professor  Silcock  wrote 
*Jt  remains  unfortunate  that  because  of  its  remoteness  few -foreigiTscHolars 
are  likely  to  visit  the  University,  of  Hue.  It  is. a  place  of  hope  in  which  one  re- 
sponds to  the  vitality  of  the  academic  spirit.  For  here,  under  devoted  leader- 
ship, a  handful  of  scholars,  unrecognized  and  ~alrhost  unaided,  are  tackling 
their  immense  problems  with  true  academic  humility,  ambition,  and  zest.'^ 

Thailand,  and  even  more  particularly  Indonesia,^  have  made  considerable 
use  of  the  'college  contract*  system- whereby  individual  universities  in  the 
donor  country  (the  United  States)  are  given  the  responsibility  of  effecting, 

■J 

1.  T.  H.  Silcock,  The  South-eaxt  Asian  University,  op,  cit.,  p.  44.  , 

2.  See  Chapter  2,  p.  41. 
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with  the  recipient  university,  the  preparatory  survey,  the  engagement  of  a 
teaching  team,  and  the  organization  of  training  facilities  in  the  American 
university  necessary  to  carry  out  the  operation  planned— perhaps  the 
development  of  a  medical  faculty  or  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  public 
administration.  The  intimate  link  established  between  two  distant  universities 
is  likely  to  prove  of  mutual  value  for  many  years,  and  the  support  ofTercd 
one  another  by  members  of  ;i  contract  team  sharing  each  other's  difTiculties 
— and  successes— can  contribute  much,  whilst  the  considerable  size  of  the 
schemes  enables  a  wide  variety  of  aspects  of  development  to  be  undertaken 
simultaneously  whilst  taking  care  of  the  many  loose  ends  which  can  entangle 
the  progress  of  the  single  expert.* 

A  possible  danger  of  the  large  contract  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  recruiting 
suitable  staff  members,  since  the  contracting  university  can  seldom  spare  its 
own  staff:  the  annual  visit  of  a  wandering  dean  is  not  always  a:i  adequate 
supervisory  procedure. 

Possibly  the  most  valuable  single  feature  of  this  scheme  is  the  intimate 
relationship  that  can  be  established  between  the  needs  of  the  Asian  university 
and  the  training  of  local  stafT.  Too  often  the  most  valuable  asset  of  a  fellow- 
ship for  training  overseas  is  squandered  through  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
many  of  which  may  operate  simultaneously:  the  fellowship  may  be  awarded, 
not  on  grounds  of  need,  but  to  reward  long,  faithful  or  otherwise  un- 
recompensed  service;  the  holder  may  not  return,  or  may  be  transferred  away 
from  the  post  and  the  department  for  which  the  training  was  designed;  the 
training  may  he  simply  the  acquisition  of  a  higher  degiCc  without  reference 
to  the  need  for  its  attainment  other  than  the  fact  that  the  holder  can  move  to 
a  higher  salary  scale,  since  these  are  often  based  on  academic  qualifications. 
Often  the  optimum  training  over  a  given  period  should  be  carried  out  in 
different  institutions,  and  by  difTerent  means,  which  implies  a  need  for 
familiarity  with  the  problems  of  a  wide  variety  of  posts  to  be  filled  by 
returning  fellows  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  recipient  country.  In 
contract  schemes  these  .♦elknvship  problems  scarcely  arise:  needs  arc  known, 
the  person  and  :hc  career  t)f  the  fellow  are  identifiable,  and  the  best  training 
course  can  he  planned  by  an  institution  which  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
fellow  and  his  course.  U  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that  students,  at 
whatever  level,  able  to  pre  'it  from  highly  organized  training  facilities  are 
most  valuable  assets  in  developing  countries,  with  a  strong  multiplier  poten- 
tial, but  they  can  be  only  too  easily  wasted  or  dispersed. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  the  less  elaborate  training  progranmies 
established  under  the  Colombo  Plan,  by  the  Briti<^h  Council,  or  through  the 
Unilcil  Nations  Technical  As.sislancc  lioard,  :\c  necessarily  misdirected:  in 

I.  Thus,  for  example,  avoiding  the  dilemma  of  a  dist*iguished  Australian  physicist  who 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  long  assignment  in  •  nc  South-Uast  Asian  university 
endeavouring  to  train  the  glass  blowers  without  wl  ch  his  work  could  not  be  under- 
taken, and  ended  up  by  teaching  laboratory  technicians  rather  than  graduates. 
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Ihc  case  of  university  staff,  however,  whose  training  will  have  repercussions 
on  iheir  pupils  and  on  research  for  years  lo  come,  it  does  mean  that  the 
liaison  with  another  institution  of  higher  education  can  be  of  very  great 
value.  Indeed  the  principle  may  well  be  carried  beyond  the  question  of 
individual  training  to  major  schemes  of  co-operation  and  staff  interchange, 
an  admirable  example  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  Afro-Anglo-American 
Program  in  Teacher  Education  organized  between  Teachers'  College,  Colom- 
bia University,  New  York,  the  Institute  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  a  number  of  anglophone  universities  in  Africa.* 

TEACHING  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  series  of  statistical  and  critical  analyses  recently  carried  out  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  embodie;!  in  the  reports  of  the  Robbins  Committee'  and  the 
Hale  Committee^  deal  respectively  with  the  structure  and  duties  of  the  teach- 
ing body  in  higher  education,  and  the  leaching  methods  used  in  universities. 

The  studies  offer  an  example  of  the  nature  and  value  of  statif^dcal  com- 
pilation and  analysis  which  is  novel  in  educational  inquiries  made  by  the 
British  Government,  hitherto  largely  confined  lo  an  historical  method,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  quite  foreign  lo  the  region,  though  the  machinery 
through  which  such  studies  can  be  effected  is  probably  the  least  of  the 
obstacles  which  such  an  undertaking  on  a  regional  basis  would  encounter. 

The  structure  and  function  of  university  leaching  are  considered  in  terms 
of  studcnt/st^R  ratios,  wastage  anc'  rcccuHmcnt,  the  grading  of  staff  and  the 
balance  of  st^If  within  faculties,  qualification,  age  and  promotion  structures, 
mobility,  salary  scales  and  the  claims  of  leaching  and  research. 

Such  a  series  of  exercises  within  the  region  would  be  complicated  by  the 
very  considerable  reliance  on  part-time  staff,  the  fact  that  teachers  may  be 
engaged  in  three  or  four  institutions,  the  presence  of  expatriate  staff,  a  wide 
variety  of  academic  ranks  and  salary  scales,  and  different  concepts  of  the 
status  of  the  university  tcrvcher.  Similar  studies  on  a  national  basis  would, 
however,  be  of  major  significance  throughout  the  region,  and  a  comparative 
study  of  the  country  results  should  be  an  essential  prerequisite  of  further 
planning. 

A  number  of  indicators  appearing  in  the  Robbins  Repou  may,  in  the 
meantime,  be  of  seme  general  guidance  in  future  planning. 
First,  the  over-all  sludent/slaH  .alio  is  shown  as  improvinj;  from  9. IS  in 

1.  Of  particular  rclcvana-  to  this  study  is  the  Report  on  a  Conference  on  the  African 
University  and  Nation  il  Educational  Development  held  at  Lake  Mohonk.  New  York» 
fronr*  8  to  18  Scplcm^cr  J9:>4.  published  by  the  Institute  for  Education  in  Africa* 
Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

2.  Hifiher  Education,  op.  cit.,  Appendix  3. 

3.  University  Grants  Commitlce»  Report  of  the  Committee  on  University  Teaching 
Methods  (London,  HMSO,  1964). 
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Table  57.  Percentage  distribution  of  staff  status  in  five  Indonesian  universities 


Intermediate 

Graduate 

Um'vcrsiiy 

Professors 

categories 

of  MafT 

stall 

University  of  Indonesia 

4.6 

22.2 

63.2 

Padjadjaran 

1.0 

39.4 

59.6 

Gadjah  Mada 

4.2 

27.8 

68.0 

Menado 

2.3 

23.0 

74.6 

N.  Sumatra 

5.5 

13.9 

80.6 

1938^9  to  7.5  in  1962/63  (in  the  University  of  Malaya  it  started*  at  8,  but 
reached  12  in  1963);  but  there  were  considerable  variations  within  faculties: 
in  1961/62  the  ratios  were:  arts,  8.8;  science,  7.0;  technology,  8.8;  agri- 
culture, 3.0;'  medical  subjects,  6.0;  all  faculties,  7.5.  Humanities,  8.5;  social 
studies  and  education,  9.3. 

Excluding  Oxford  and  Cambridge,*  where  a  large  number  teachers  are 
empJoyed  by  individual  colleges,  nol  by  the  university,  the  1961/62  balance 
of  staff  gradings  was:  professors,  11.9;  readers,  6.5;  senior  lecturers,  12.5; 
lecturers,  47.1;  assistant  lecturers,  etc.,  22.0;  the  weight  was  cbarly  centred 
on  the  senior  lecturer/lecturer  grades.*  In  non-medical  faculties  the  three 
top  teaching  grades,  professor,  reader  and  senior  lecturer,  accounted  for 
25  per  cent  of  leaching  stalT. 

Some  comparison  may  be  attempted  with  the  staffing  balance  of  five  Indo- 
nesian universities — three  of  the  ''•Id  and  large  State  universities  (the  Uni- 
versity of  Indonesia,  Gadjah  Mada  and  Padjadjaran)  and  two  newer  State 
institutions  in  the  provinces,  at  Menado  in  the  Celebes  and  the  University  of 
North  Sumatra  at  Medan. 

The  high  percentage  of  graduate  assistant  staff  clearly  reveals  both  the 
difficulty  of  rapid  university  expansion  in  the  face  of  staff  shortages,  and  the 
heavy  pressure  that  must  be  felt  by  the  professional  staff. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  of  teachers  with  first  degrees,  81  per  cent  have 
an  honours  degree  from  a  British  university,  and  16  per  cent  pass  or  ordinary 
degrees  (9  per  cent  in  medicine,  in  which  honours  are  usually  only  awarded 

1.  Sec  p.  369  above. 

2.  The  figure  is  low  since  most  departmental  staffs  include  research  economists  and 
the  staff  of  research  instilutcs.  From  a  leaching  point  of  view  there  is  Utile  difference 
between  agriculture  and  other  faculties. 

3.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  exclude  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  comparative 
studies  of  British  universities. 

.  A  University  Grants  Committee  recommendation  indicates  that  in  non-medical 
faculties  the  proportion  of  readers  and  senior  lecturers  combined  should  not  exceed 
22.2  per  cent  of  all  non-professional  staff. 
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Tadle  58.  Number  of  hours  per  week  spent  in  teach-. ig,  research  and  administra- 
tion during  term  in  British  universities  by  grade  and  faculty 

TcacIiiriK. 

Actual  includtni:  »  i  ^  , 

icachms  preparation  Ailnun.straiion 

and  corrcclion 


Grade 

Professor  6  11  8  10 

Reader  8  13  12  6 

Senior  lec,  rcr  8  13  8  5 

Lecturer  8  15  10  3 

Assistant  lecturer  8  16  12  2 

Demonstrator  10  15  17  1 

Faculty 

Humanities  7  J  5  8  4 

Social  studies  6  12  8  6 

St.  ncc  9  14  14  4 

Applied  science  9  15  8  5 

Pre-clinical  medicine  7  10  16  3 

Clinical  medicine  6  8  12  4 


as  a  distinction).  Of  all  teachers  with  Iionours  degrees,  59  per  cent  have  first- 
class  honours  (76  per  cent  at  O.xford  and  Cambridge).  Of  all  teachers,  47  per 
cent  have  doctorates,  and  1 3  per  cent  a  second  degree  (excluding  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  M.A.'s  for  wliicli  further  study  is  not  required).  In  com- 
parison with  tlie  47  per  cent  of  st:i(T  with  a  doctorate  in  the  United  Kingdom 
the  following  figures  have  been  obtained:  University  of  Malaya,  30  per  cent; 
certain  schools  of  the  University  of  the  Pliilippines:  College  of  Arts  and 
Science,  17  per  cent.  Graduate  Scliool  of  Arts  and  Science,  63  per  cent. 
Graduate  ScIiooI  of  Education,  12  per  cent;  University  of  tlie  Far  East 
(private),  8  per  cent;  University  of  Sanlo  loinas  (private  religious  foundation) 
in  seven  faculties.  16  per  cent;  Law  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Hue  (Viet- 
Nani),  30  per  cent;  Chulalongkorn  University,  9  per  cent,  Kaselsart  Uni- 
versity, 20  per  cent  (Thailand);  University  of  Mandalay  (Burma),  7  per  cent. 

A  discusLion  of  the  work-load  required  of  university  teachers  is  possibly, 
despite  its  materialism,  the  most  appropriate  introduction  to  tlie  question  of 
researclu  Merc  again  the  Robbins  Report*  has  analysed  the  situation  in  the 
United  Kingdom:  university  teachers  spend  in  term  time  (which  stands  in  the 
rati )  5  :  3  with  vacation  time)  on  tlie  average  7.5  hours  a  week  in  tcacliing 
and  5.5  hours  in  preparation  for  teacliing  and  correcting  students'  work.  This 
period  of  teaching  is  counterbalanced  by  average  periods  of  11  hours  on 

I.  Hifihcr  Education,  op.  cil,.  Appendix  3,  p.  56  und  57. 
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research  and  4  hours  on  private  study.  Eleven  further  hours  are  spent  on 
administration,  examining,  committees,  student  welfare  md  extramural 
leaching.  The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  analysis  of  their  time  reported  by  all 
stall  contributing  to  the  survey  was  40.5  hours  per  .vcek  spent  on  all  forms 
of  professional  wii':. 

The  figures  per  week  have  also  been  tabulated  in  grades:  the  average 
professor,  for  example,  spends  less  time  on  rcsearcli  than  most  of  his  junior 
colleagues:  administiPtion  and  other  non-teaching  activities  occupy  more  than 
half  his  time.  The  balance  between  the  allocation  of  time  to  teaching  and 
research  is  shown*  both  for  grades  and  by  faculty.  The  time  occupied  by  ad- 
ministration is  also  shown  but  not  that  for  work  outside  the  university. 

In  terms  of  percentages  of  working  time  during  term,  university  teachers 
spend  31  per  cent  on  teaching  in  all  its  forms,  28  on  research,  1 1  on  private 
study,  11  on  administration,  11  on  other  university  duties  and  6  on  teach- 
ing, consultation  and  committee  work  outside  the  university.  The  percentages 
vary  considerably,  of  course,  in  vacation  time — the  teaching  load  drops  to 
8  per  cent,  and  research  rises  to  45  per  cent. 

In  over-all  terms  the  percentage  of  annual  working  time  spent  on  research 
by  university  teachers  as  a  whole  is  calculated  as  34  per  cent  full  working 
lime,  and  the  total  time  including  time  spent  on  private  study  and  administra- 
tion attributable  to  research  is  calculated  at  48  per  cent. 

It  is  the  significance  of  research  in  the  analyses  of  work-load  that  led  Profes- 
sor Arthur  Lcwis=  to  question  the  concept  of  the  university  teacher,  equipped 
both  to  instruct  and  to  conduct  research,  as  responding  to  the  actual  needs 
of  many  Mgher  level  institutions  in  developing  countries,  his  argument  being 
that  whilst  the  first  or  major  university  in  any  such  country  must  by  definition 
be  equipped  with  slafi  and  facilities  for  research,  there  was  surely  a  great 
need  in  other  institutions  for  professional  training,  which  would  call  upon 
instructors  rather  than  researchers,  a  policy  which  would  enable  the  teaching- 
load  to  be  doubled,  thus  saving  expense  and  reducing  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing slafl.  This  is  certainly  a  narrowly  utilitarian  view  of  the  situation  which 
sees  a  first-degree  institution  as  a  crammer's  rather  than  a  college.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  good  teachers  who  have  no  flair,  patience  or  whatever 
qualities  may  be  in  question,  just  as  there  are  brilliant  research  workers  who 
become  dumb,  dreary  or  panic-stricken  when  faced  by  a  class — but  on  the 
whole  university  teaching  is  best  conducted  by  those  who  are  still  learning, 
and  each  aspect — teaching  and  research— has  its  contribution  to  make  to  the 
general  ambience  of  the  university. 

The  pressure  upon  the  university  teachers  is  certainly  one  reason  why  the 
research  functions  of  the  universities  in  the  region  arc  underdeveloped.  A 
study  of  teaching-load,  however,  offers  very  little  evidence  on  the  position 

1.  ibid.,  cxiracicd  from  Table  61. 

2.  Sec  above,  p.  365. 
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Taule  59.  Work- load  of  a  lecturer  in  pure  science.  Great  Britain,  1961/62 


Term 

Vacation 

Average  percentage  ol 

Type  of  duty 

Average 

working  time 

per  week 

All  senior 
lcc(urers 

All  science 
faculty 

A.  No*i't caching  duties 

Research 

13.6 

37.5 

49.6 

Private  study 

4.3 

13.1 

11.7 

Administration 

3.2 

13.8 

9.0 

Advising  students 

0.7 

2.3 

1.6 

Examining 

1.3 

6.8 

5.5 

Meetings 

1.2 

4.9 

5.0 

Other  university  duties 

1.0 

4.0 

2.8 

Consulting  work 

0.2 

External  committees 

0.2 

8.6 

4.2 

Other 

0.3  J 

B.  Teaching  duties 

(a)  Undergraduate; 

Lectures 

2.4 

Discussion  periods 

1.1 

5.1 

5.7 

Practicals 

4.3 

Written  exercise  classes 

0.3 

(b)  Post-graduates 

1.4  1 

4.9 

(c)  Preparation  and  correction 

_62  J 

Total 

41,7 

100 

100 

since  so  many  teachers  work  only  on  a  part-lime  basis:  thus  in  Viel-Nam,  for 
example,  while  the  teaching-load  for  'regular'  members  of  the  University  of 
Saigon  ranges  between  three  and  eight  hours  per  week,  and  staff  receive 
additional  remuneration  for  the  additional  teaching  they  are  required  to 
undertake,  it  appears  that  most  university  teachers  at  the  same  time  hold 
posts  in  various  government  agencies,  whilst  the  majority  of  thu  Law  Faculty 
arc  either  judges  or  lawyers. 

In  British  science  faculties  the  average  leaching  hours  per  week  are  8.6, 
and  it  does  not  appear  likely  thai  the  specific  teaching«^io:id  varies  greatly  by 
rank:  the  figures  in  Table  59  indicate  the  average  work-load,  in  term  time  and 
vacation,  in  the  science  faculty,  of  a  senior  lecturer.* 

1.  liifiher  Education,  op.  cit.,  Appendix  III:  compiled  from  informadon  in  Annexes  N, 
O,  P,  Q,  R  and  S. 
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Tabli:  60.  Science  teaching-loads  in  selected  universities  of  the  region,  1961 


Country 


Tcjthint,*  hours  per  Wfck 


Philippines: 

(a)  University  of  the 
Philippines 

(b)  Private  universities 

Indonesia 


Malaya 

Singapore 
Thailand 


Viet-Nam 


15 

24 

4 
8 
)2 
4-6 

6-15 
6-9 
9-12 
15-18 
3 
6 


(reduced  iu  the  case  of  itail  undertaking  re- 
search or  aJministrativ;  duties), 
(payment  being  by  the  hour,  the  full  quota 
is  generaUy  completed), 
(professors)  I 
(serior  !ecturers)     I    lecturing  only 
(iuniuj  lecturers)  J 

(plus  6-8  hours*  laboratory  instruction  and 
supervision). 

(professors), 
(senior  lecturers), 
(assistant  lecturers), 
(professors), 
(senior  lecturers). 


Source:  Staffing  Problems  in  University  Science  Departments,  preparatory  paper  for 
Unesco  Seminar  on  the  Teaching  of  Basic  Sciences  in  the  Universities  of  South-E.ist 
Asia,  Manila,  1961. 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  term  time,  of  a  41.7  hour  working  week, 
13.6  hours  are  given  to  research,  15.7  hours  to  teaching,  including  8.1  hours 
in  contact  with  undergraduates,  and  1.4  hours  with  post-graduate  students. 
Thz  time  spent  during  vacation  (for  which  no  absolute  figures  are  available) 
on  research  rises  to  approximately  half  the  total  working  time. 

A  certain  amount  of  information  regarding  science  teaching-loads  in  the 
universities  of  the  region  was  collected  at  the  Unesco  Basic  Sciences  Mcctir.g 
held  in  Manila  in  November  1961 — the  same  year,  and  this  may  be  crudely 
tabulated  as  shown  in  Table  60. 

The  main  ditTcrence  between  the  loads  shown  by  the  various  figures  in  the 
Robbins  Report  and  those  for  the  region  is  that,  whereas  in  the  British  uni- 
versities the  teaching-load  is  fairly  constant  throughout  the  teaching  grades 
of  the  faculty,  the  teaching-load  in  the  region  is  lessened  with  seniority,  so 
that  the  younger  staff  members  who  might  be  expected  to  be  developing 
research  are  in  fact  the  most  heavily  engaged  in  teaching. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  region  research  has 
been  regarded,  when  the  priorities  of  educational  development  were  assessed, 
as  a  luxury.  This,  if  it  is  so,  indicates  a  complete  failure  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  research  in  the  adaptation  of  technological  development  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  countries  of  the  region,  whether  \n  the  fields  of  agri- 
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culture,  medicine,  engineering  and  construction,  or  in  the  socio-economic 
analysis  of  problems  of  rural  and  urban  development.  Above  all,  it  is  a  failure 
to  appreciate  that  the  foundation  of  all  future  planning  must  lie  in  establish- 
ing facts  by  research,  followed  by  Ihe  analysis  of  these  facts.  If  governments 
are  to  improve  on  prognoses  based  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  empirical 
methods  of  the  local  entrepreneur,  they  must  act,  as  Professor  Silcock  says,^ 
'on  factual  information  scientifically  collected  and  not  on  the  arrogant 
certainty  of  the  petty  bureaucrat'. 

Certainly  the  position  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  American  professor 
who  must  publish  or  perish:  the  high  academic  demands  of  international 
journals  have  not  encouraged  the  urge  to  publish  among  young  scholars  oc- 
cupied with  filling-in  gaps  in  local  data  rather  than  extending  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge.  The  problem  of  penetrating  the  thickets  of  international  academic 
publication — an  enterprise  doubtless  fostered  by  the  traditions  of  a  Western 
education  but  of  limited  significance  within  the  region — should  not  prove  an 
insuperable  obstacle:  the  local  review  in  the  national  language,  with  abstracts 
in  a  language  of  wider  communication  for  colleagues  in  other  countries,  is  a 
most  practicable  form  of  publication,  provided  that  the  style  and  unpretenti- 
ousness  of  the  journals  is  in  keeping  with  their  modest  purpose.  Furthermore 
the  microfilm  is  rapidly  overcoming  some  of  the  problems  of  distribution. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  staff  time,  the  major  obstacle  to  research  pro- 
grammes is  certainly  finance.  Too  often  the  regular  university  budget  contains 
no  item  for  research  expenditure,  and  it  has  to  be  financed  from  special 
sources  including  foreign  aid,  principally  the  foundations— an  activity  in 
which  the  Asia  Foundation  has  been  noticeably  generous — from  endowments 
and  ministerial  or  other  special  private  as  well  as  public  allocations,  often 
from  a  central  agency  which  controls  all  research  expenditure.  The  result  is 
that  research  projects  do  not  normally  or  consistently  stem  from  the  activities 
of  the  staff,  but  are  frequently  taken  up  ad  hoc  in  order  to  secure  funds  and 
maintain  prestige.  The  situation  is  perhaps  most  favourable  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  the  incentives  to  research  in  the  State  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines have  taken  the  form  of  financial  assistance,  reduced  teaching-loads, 
publication  avenues,  and  the  establishment  of  research  institutes — as  in  the 
case  of  the  Institute  of  Asian  Studies  and  the  Institute  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Research.  In  the  private  universities  research  is  a  matter  for  the 
initiative  of  the  university,  a  somewhat  grandiloquent  description  of  a  situa- 
tion of  laissez-faire:  it  is  not  clear  how  far,  if  at  all,  they  co-operate  with 
national  research  bodies. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  appreciated  within  the  region  that  research 
i'*.  an  expensive  process:  for  example,  in  1960/61  payments  for  research  in 
science  and  technology  amounted  to  9.1  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of 

1.  T.  H.  Silcock,  op.  cit.,  p.  159.  Chapter  VI  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
reseatwh  conceived  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  region. 
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British  universities,*  or  6,220,000.  of  which  just  over  half  was  providcrJ 
by  the  government  departments  and  research  councils,  other  payments  coming 
from  public  corporations  and  industry,  the  foundations  or  learned  societies 
(e.g.,  (he  Royal  Society).  An  inquiry  carried  out  by  the  University  Grants 
Committee  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  Scientific  Policy  indicated  that 
research  in  the  'non-arls'  subjec  accounted  for  49  per  cent  of  statT  time 
and  50  per  cent  of  departmental  expenditure. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  somewhat  haphazard  process  whereby  research 
is  financed  from  a  variety  of  sources  might  lead  both  to  overhipping  and  the 
opening  of  gaps:  the  latter  danger  is  avoided  by  a  series  of  reviews  of  rcseareh 
activity  by  the  Royal  Society,  which  has  a  machinery  for  consultation  with 
the  various  research  councils.  Apart  from  these  dangers  it  may  be  considered 
that  the  present  system  prevents  undue  pressure  which  could  be  generated 
either  by  government  or  strong  persdnalilies  where  funds  are  channelled 
through  a  single  source. 

At  this  stage  of  development  a  modified  approach  should  be  made  to  this 
scale  of  research,  whose  main  function  should  lie  not  so  much  in  maintaining 
those  basic  inquiries  on  which  technological  development  is  subsequently 
based,  as  in  the  value  of  research  as  an  clement  in  the  teaching  process, 
particularly  in  the  development  of  post-graduate  schools,  and  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  wider  problems,  already  outlined  in  this 
report,  which  confront  the  developing  countries. 

Research  is  used  by  the  Robbins  Committee*  as  a  convenient  portmanteau 
word  to  cover  the  wide  range  of  intellectual  activities  that  serve  lo  increase 
man's  power  to  understand,  evaluate  and  modify  his  world  and  his  experience. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  the  teaching  in  the  universities  of  the  region 
must  perforce  concentrate  on  professional  training  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
for  high-level  manpower.  Even  that  training  need  not  consist  solely  of  the 
presentation  of  predigested  gobbets  of  information.  But  certainly  at  the  post- 
graduate level  the  opportunity  arises  for  the  teacher  to  imbue  his  pupils  with 
his  own  ideals,  techniques  and  methods,  by  exhibiting  them  in  the  common 
search  for  wider  knowledge  and  understanding.  The  post-grad ualc  schools 
now  slowly  developing  in  the  region  will  serve  as  the  source  of  the  scholars 
who  will  develop  and  perpetuate  the  work  of  the  university  when  they  return 
to  it  as  teachers;  as  centres  where  the  traditions  of  scholarship  can  flourish; 
and  as  sources  of  knowledge  vhal  to  the  progress  of  the  country  which  sup- 
ports them. 

There  are  at  least  four  approaches  to  the  organization  of  research:  surveys 
in  which  field  data  can  be  gathered  by  undergraduate  groups;  more  elaborate 
atid  more  intensive  investigation  in  which  the  field  work  is  undertaken  by 

1,  University  Grants  Committee.  The  figures  on  financing  university  research  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  taken  from  an  article  by  A,  C.  Finch  in  Vol.  17.  No.  3.  of  the 
UniversiiU's  Quarterly,  June  1963. 

2.  Hiiiher  Education,  op.  cit..  Report,  p.  181. 
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graduate  students;  the  work  of  the  single  researcher,  at  a  number  of  levels; 
and  the  work  of  an  interdisciplinary  team,  the  concept  of  which  has  already 
been  discussed  at  some  length  in  this  report.' 

The  research  involving  field  work  is  of  a  nature  particularly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  region,  where  socio-economic  data  are  required  before  develop- 
ments in  agriculture,  medicine,  local  government  and  education  can  be 
adequately  planned,  and  where  there  is- a  wealth  of  geographic  and  historical 
detail  still  to  be  gleaned.  The  organization  of  such  work  is  a  considerable 
task,  but  provided  that  students  are  not  treated  as  the  field  workers  of  a 
public  opinion  poll  or  market  research  organization,  with  a  merely  mechan- 
ical task  to  perform  accurately,  but  instead  arc  involved  in  the  project  from 
the  framing  of  its  questionnaires  to  the  compilation  of  its  statistical  evidences, 
it  is  dillicult  to  conceive  a  more  satisfactory  teaching  method. 

An  illustration  of  this  type  of  research  is  afTorded  by  a  project  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ungku  Aziz,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  in  the  University  of  Malaya,  the  origin  and  methodology  of 
which  is  fully' reported.^  ■  ' 

The  agenesis  of  Jhis  study  was  a  report  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
Malaya  on  the  developing  subdivision  and  fragmentation  of  rubber  estates, 
relensed  to  the  press  during  the  last  week  of  December  1957.  Professor  Aziz, 
then  lecturer  in  economics  in  the  University  of  Malaya  at  Singapore,  re- 
viewed the  rcport-on  the  radio,  and  subsequently  published  an  article  on 
'Land  disintegration  and  land  policy  in  Malaya'  in  the  Malayan  Economic 
Review.  Two  of  his  honour  students  also  made  studies  of  estate  fragmenta- 
tion injuly  195y,  on. the  basis  of  field  work  in  various  States. 

In.January  1960  the  Federation  Government,  moved  to  action  at  last, 
incvitLibly. appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  question,  and  an  interim 
report  recommended  that  a  survey  of  the  position  be  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Malaya  (the  branch  by  now 
established  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  to  the.  chair  of  which  Ungku  Aziz  had  been 
appointed), 

Thirteei;  undergraduates  reading  economics  in  the  first  year  of  the  eco- 
nomics honours  course  were  given  special  training  in  field  y.'ork  including 
two  pilot  surveys;  four  questionnaires  were  drawn  up  and  pre-tcstcd;  and  their 
studies  between  March  and  May  1961  formed  the  btisis  of  their  own  required 
gradualipn  exercise  made  under  stall  supervision,  various  problems  of  tcch- 
.'hiquc  and  presentation  having  been  discussed  in  seminars.  All  their  material, 
was  analysed  :>nd  tabulated  by  t)ic  stall  of  the  department,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  the  professor's  report. 

\.  Sec  above,  p.  258-67. 

2.  Unykn  Azi/.,  with  ihc  assistance  of  undergraduutcs  and  sitiff,  Subdivision  of  Esiafes 
in  Mahiya  195 1 -f 960  (Kuala  Lunipur,  Dcparlnicnt  of  Economics,^  University  of 
Malaya.  1962,  tlircc  voluine.s).  The  njaicrial  here  drawn  upon  is  taken  from 
Chaplcr  I,  VoJiuue  1. 
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An  interim  report  was  presented  to  the  committee  in  December  1961  to 
acquaint  members  with  the  progress  of  the  study,  give  tliem  some  idea  of  its 
magnitude,  and  obtain  their  approval  of  its  methodology  and  presentation. 

The  data  were  checked,  and  where  necessary,  additional  information  was 
obtained,  and  the  final  i  -port  was  prepared  by  the  professor  between  March 
and  September  1967:.  v  hen  live  of  the  original  graduation  exercises  were 
edited  and  prepared  as  case  studies  for  the  report. 

Thus  the  roles  of  the  main  participants  were:'  (a)  the  professor  contributed 
the  original  notion  and  scope  of  the  survey,  designed  the  sehcme  of  field  work 
and  the  format  of  the  report;  (b)  undergraduates  were  responsible  for  Held 
work  and  for  submitting  reports  or  gradaatioii  exercises  as  well  as  securing 
the  completion  of  questionnaires  and  the  filling-in  of  maps;  (c)  the  academic 
stafT  supervised  the  writing-up  of  graduation  c.xerci.ses,  and  participated  in 
discussion  and  seminars;  (d)  other  stall  assisted  with  the  computation,  tabula- 
tion and  some  aspects  of  field  work  and  editing 

During  The  exercise  the  undergraduates  inierviewed  more  than  1,700 
people;  it  is  estimated  that  they  received  advice  and  information  from  some 
500  more.  They  came  into  helpful  contact  with  government  officers  from  the 
District  Administration,  the  Labour,  Medical,  Social  Welfare  and  Drainage 
and  Irrigation  Departments.  They  were  assisted  by  the  Employers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  appropriate  trade  unions.  The  Chief  Statistician  provided 
clerical  assistance  to  collect  estate  data,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
produced  its  census  records  before  publication,  the  Government  Printer  and 
the  University  Cartographer  gave  appropriate  assistance.  Finally  the  Govern- 
ment provided  M. $29,600,  and  the  Asia  Foundation  over  M. $30,000,  in* 
eluded  in  a  research  grant  of  M.$81  000  made  to  the  Department  of 
Economics. 

Doubtless  the  proces.s  of  this  project  has  been  matched  in  method,  or 
scale,  by  other  universities  in  the  region:  it  remains  an  example  of  research 
spread  over  a  v^^holc  department  (and  more  widely  within  the  university)  with 
a  major  teaching  value,  making  a  vital  contribution  both  to  the  development 
of  Malaya  and,  not  without  significance,  to  public  relations  between  the 
university  and  a  wide  range  of  officialdom,  the  heads  of  the  great  rubber- 
planting  community,  and  the  public  at  large.  It  seems  supremely  irrelevant  to 
wonder  whether  news  of  this  project  would  make  any  impact  on  the  inierna- 
donal  economic  reviews. 

This  pattern  of  government-  and  foundation-supported  work  is  not  general 
throughout  thj  region — there  have  been  a  variety  of  situations  ranging  from 
the  University  of  Saigon,  which  declared  its  unwillingness  to  undertake 
research  for  the  government  to  Chulaloagkorn  University  in  Thailand  which 
is  required  to  carry  out  unpaid  research,  as  was  the  University  of  Rangoon. 


1.  ibid..  Vol.  T,  p,  9. 
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!n  the  Philippines,  however,  government  contracts  have  been  awarded  both 
to  the  State  university  and  to  several  private  universities. 

Research  sponsored  by  the  foundations  had  already  been  mentioned,  with 
specific  reference  to  the  Asia  Foundation.  The  international  organizations 
have  been  slower  to  recognize  the  advantages  of  directing  studies  through 
an  existing  organization  in  the  country  which  is  to  receive  technical  assistance. 
The  Development  Decade  approach  appears  to  rely  more  strongly  upon  a 
quantitative  than  a  qualitative  programme,  and  even  the  universal  acceptance 
of  planning  techniques  appears  to  have  taken  the  necessary  background  of 
factual  rcsearcli  for  granted — a  presumption  inviting  disaster.  Unesco's 
approach  to  research  has  been  largely  confined  to  individual  missions  save  in 
certain  fields  of  the  pure  sciences,  where  research  in  oceanography  and 
seismology  is  being  developed  by  national  and  regional  participation  with 
the  agency.  A  happier  example  has  been  furnished  by  the  commissioning  of 
local  studies  into  savings  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East. 

This  approach  to  the  question  of  research  is  not  merely  utilitarian — but  it 
does  suggest  that  the  publication  of  papers  in  international  journals  should 
not  be  the  main  aim  of  scholarship  in  South-East  Asia.  'Research  is  important 
because  of  its  eilect  on  what  the  university  teaches,  because  the  country's 
best  students  should  be  taught  by  people  whose  minds  are  on  the  move, 
and  because  a  drive  toward  research  persuades  businessmen  and  politicians 
that  they  need  new  information.  Much  of  the  research  that  will  help  in  these 
respects  will  do  relatively  little  for  the  university's  international  reputation. 
Work  in  the  national  language,  unless  it  is  absolutely  outstanding,  usually 
will  be  entirely  unnoticed  abroad;  much  of  the  other  work  which  would  help 
to  generate  a  research  tradition  would  not  attract  much  notice  in  the  com- 
petitive academic  world  of  today.  All  the  same,  for  the  students  and  for  the 
country  it  can  be  important;  it  can  mean  a  live  university  instead  of  a  produc- 
tion line;  it  can  create  a  university  regarded  by  graduates  as  the  place  where 
they  acquired  their*  main  interests  in  life  and  not  merely  their  degrees.'^  It 
is  necessary  to  go  a  little  further  than  this.  The  independent  specialized 
research  institute  is  well  known  within  the  region,"  and  there  is  a  tendency 
for  this  type  of  development  to  spread,  witness  in  particular  the  magnificently 
equipped  but  possibly  isolated  AppHed  Scientific  Research  Corporation  of 
Thailand  the  strength  of  whose  link  with  Chulalongkorn  University  is  yet 
to  be  proved.  It  is  difiicult  not  to  feel  that  one  reason  for  the  growing  number 
of  such  small  research  empires  is  their  suitability  for  financial  assistance  by 
organizations  seeking  projects  which  lend  themselves  to  development  without 
the  complications  attending  on  operations  carried  out  within  a  larger  com- 
plex, and  which  also  are  most  readily  identifiable  with  the  sponsoring  agency. 


ERLC 


1.  T.  H.  Silcock,  op.  cit.,  p.  175, 

2.  Sec  abrve.  p.  260, 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  universities  always  cherish  resentment  at  this 
situation  or  trend,  though  there  have  beCin  complaints  about  the  poaching  of 
staff.  On  the  other  hand,  senior  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Malaya  have  been  reported  as  disclaiming  any  interest  in  research  into  rub- 
ber, carried  out  by  the  very-long-establishcd  Rubber  Research  Institute.* 
which  has  no  organic  link  of  any  kind  with  the  university.  These  views  were 
doubtless  dictated  in  part  by  the  present  lack  of  facilities  at  the  university, 
for  such  activities,  and  the  existence  of  a  senior  and  most  capable  ad  hoc 
organization;  nevertheless  it  is  scarcely  an  encouragement  to  research  in 
general  to  find  such  an  attitude  adopted  towards  a  quite  vital  sector  of  the 
economy— a  Pilatic  washing  of  hands. 

The  point  has  been  dwelt  on  again  in  this  chapter  in  view  of  its  significance 
in  relation  to  university  staffing.  It  has  been  put  forward  with  finafity  by 
Dr.  Roger  R.  Revelle,  director  of  the  Center  of  Population  Studies  at 
H^^rvard  University,  in  addressing  the  Sub-Commission  on  Natural  Sciences 
and  their  Application  to  Development  at  the  thirteenth  session  of  Unesco's 
General  Conference:  'I  hope  that  we  will  resist  the  temptation  to  establish 
research  institutes  and  organizational  schemes  which  draw  scientists  away 
from  the  universities.  It  is  true  that  in  many  countries  of  the  world  the  uni- 
versities are  remarkably  poor  and  incredibly  bad.  But  if  the  future  jf  science 
rests  in  any  single  place,  it  rests  in  the  universities.  We  cannot  affoid  to  draw 
away  from  the  universities  the  research  workers  and  the  scientists  who  are 
the  very  spirit  of  the  fut»'re  and  of  technical  and  scientific  change.  We  can- 
not afford  to  let  dur  scientists  be  immured  in  what  can  only  be  described 
as  sterile  "intellectual  compartments".  It  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  develop 
new  universities,  but  I  urge  with  all  earnestness  that  we  continue  in  every 
possible  way  to  try  to  combine  research  and  teaching.*^ 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHING 

The  classic  description  of  the  teaching  process — Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end 
of  a  bench,  the  pupil  on  the  other — needs  some  modification.  Today  the 
pupil  will  probably  have  been  replaced  by  a  tape-recorder  and  Mark  Hopkins 
will  be  either  analysing  his  own  taped  lecture,  or  recording  a  contribution  to 
a  new  pr-ogrammed  sequence.^ 

The  position  is  scarcely  so  extreme  in  South-East  Asia — the  lecturer  and 
ryclostyled  lecture  notes  are  still  the  basis  of  much  university  teaching:  th  ^y 
are  what  students  both  expect  and,  indeed,  demand.  Save  in  phys'cal  mobility, 
there  may  be  little  difference  between  the  sixth  form  or  the  final  class  of 
the  lyceCt  cramming  for  advanced  level  certificates  or  the  second  part  of  the 

1.  On  the  other  hand  the  equally  important  Rice  Research  Institute  of  the  Philippines 
is  directly  controlled  by  the  State  university. 

2.  Vnesco  Chronicle,  Vol.  XI,  No.  I,  January  1965,  p.  34. 

3.  Or  possibly,  if  in  England,  to  the  Third  Programme. 
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baccalaureat,  and  the  first  year  or  two  in  university,  cramming  for  a  pass  in 
the  first  hurdle,  or  not  cramming,  and  flunking  out.  Indeed  even  further  study 
toward  the  degree  also  tends  to  partake  of  this  undue  emphasis  on  memoriza- 
tion and  examination. 

It  is  true  that  the  lecture  survives  triumphantly — at  least  in  the  view  of  the 
lecturers — in  the  Hale  Report/  where  it  is  stated  that  the  lecture  remains  the 
main  vehicle  for  instruction,  covering  the  broad  scope  and  principles  of  the 
syllabus,  the  lectures  being  supplemented  by  private  reading  and  seminars  or 
tutorials. 

The  report  considers  it  necessary  to  justify  the  survival  of  the  lecture  in 
some  detail:  thus  immature  students  are  thought  to  learn  more  readily  by' 
listening  than  by  reading — a  point  of  considerable  interest  to  the  region  with 
its  young  students  in  Burma  and  the  Philippines  if,  as  the  report  assumes, 
the  lecturer  is  competent  to  judge  audience  reaction  and  modify  his  lectures 
or  his  techniques  of  delivery  to  the  receptivity  but  laclc  of  maturity  of  his 
audience.  It  may  not  be  found  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  this  assessment  either 
with  personal  experiences  of  the  slackening  of  concentration  after  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  or  vi/ltH  the  supreme  unconsciousness  of  the  presence  of 
an  audience  manifested  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  academics.  Other 
claims  for  the  lecture  arc  the  opportunities  offered  for  replying  to  questions 
— surely  in  an  atmosphere  not  conducive  to  such  a  practice — and  for  clarify- 
ing scientific  material  which  is  too  involved  for  written  exposition.  Lecture 
material,  it  is  said,  can  be  more  easily  co-ordinated  with  practical  work  than 
written  expositions,  and  the  use  of  visual  aids  permits  the  gradual  and 
clear  construction  of  complex  forms  and  formulae.  Again,  it  is  suggested  that 
in  science,  textbooks  are  frequently  either  out  of  date  or  non-existent,  a 
situation  with  which  the  region  is  only  too  familiar,  and  one  rendered  even 
more  critical  through  the  increasing  use  of  the  national  language,  often  a 
further  limiting  factor  in  relation  to  textbooks.  With  these  points  may  be 
considered  the  more  personal  contribution  of  the  lecturer,  both  by  offering 
material  of  his  own  not  yet  available  in  published  form,  and  by  the  reaction 
that  his  own  enthusiasm  or  mastery  of  his  subject  may  generate  in  his  audi- 
ence of  students.  Further,  a  lecture  is  a  prepared  exposition,  well  thought  out 
and  constructed,  and  therefore  a  better  vehicle  for  teaching  than  the  un- 
rehearsed dialogue  of  replies  to  questions  or  a  seminar,  while  a  variety  of 
lecturers  will  act  as  a  corrective  to  the  influence  of  one  dominating  or  un- 
sympathetic tutor. 

Finally — and  here  at  least  the  argument  comes  h^me — ^if  for  some  purposes 
the  lecture  is  a  suitable  vehicle  for  instruction,  it  can  reach  a  very  wide  group 
at  the  cost  of  a  single  lecturer-hour. 

From  the  other  end  of  the  bench  come  the  comments  of  the  National 
Union  of  Students,  whose  Memorandum  of  Evidence  is  appended  to  the  Hale 

I.  University  Teaching  Methods,  op.  cit*»  p.  52. 
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Report.^  The  two  major  objections  to  the  lecture  are  that  the  audience  is 
passive  since  it  docs  not  permit  a  free  discussion  of  points  of  interest  and 
that  too  often  the  matter  of  lectures  is  to  be  found  adequately  covered  in 
texts  (not  likeJy  to  be  such  a  frequent  occurrence  within  the  region).  Com- 
pulsory attendance  at  lectures,  or  the  very  organization  of  lectures,- as  a 
device  for  ensuring  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  work  from  students  is  "utterly 
condemned.  The  inadequacies  of  some  lecturers  are  pointed  out  in  some 
detail. 

Constructively,  the  students  welcome  the  exposition  of  the  relationship 
between  new  material^and  the  content  of  the  course,  and  of  new  material 
by  the  scholar  responsible  for  its  discovery. 

The  cases  for  and  against  the  lecture  system  are  both  strong,  and  no 
obvious  conclusions  emerge  save  that  a  system  of  teaching  which  relies 
solely  or  extensively  on  the  lecture  is  likely  to  be  far  less  successful  than 
one  which,  whilst  perhaps  based  on  a  course  of  lectures,  also  includes  tiitoriah, 
seminars,  directed  reading,  practical  or  field  work,  and  a  variety  of  techniques 
within  the  various  methodologies.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  size  of 
lecture  audiences  on  which  the  views  expressed  above  were  based  only 
ranged  from  16,  in  the  smaller  civic  and  Welsh  universities,  to  20  in  the  case 
of  London  University,  and  32  in  Scotland,  Avhcre  traditionally  it  might  be 
supposed  that  a  larger  audience  for  lectures  would  be  required  by  an  eco- 
nomically minded  administration.  The  case  against  the  lecturer  might  have 
been  stronger  had  student  groups  of  over  100,  not  uncommon  in  the  region, 
been  concerned.  Indeed,  in  the  investigation  made  for  the  Haie  Ilcport, 
between  27  and  30  per  cent  of  the  lectures,  were  given  to  groups  of  ^)  and 
under,  and  on  this  situation  the  Robbins  Committee  remarked:^  'On  the 
whole  we  think  that  there  is  little  virtue  in  formal  lectures  delivered  to  very 
small  audiences.  A  lecture  should  be  something  of  an  occasion  and,'1cxccpt 
in  large  universities  where  in  a  big  lecture  list  there  is  room  for  the  highly 
specialized  lecture  which  only  a  few  genuine  enthusiasts  wiiP.'Utcnd,  time 
spent  in  preparing  courses  of  lectures  for  small  audiences  would  be  better 
spent  in  giving  more  clnsses  and  in  regular  and  systematic  correction  of 
pupils'  own  work/ 

This  would  seem  to  refute,  the  case  against  the  large  and  therefore  passive 
(save  in  revolt)  audience,  but  as  the  Hale  Committee  retort,  not  every  lecture 
can  be  an  occasion.  The  main  purpose  of  the  criticism  is  to  cast  doubts  upon 
the  value  of  poorly  delivered  lectures,  possibly  repeated  verbah'm  for  yaars 
on  end,  which  merely  string  together  material  available  in  the  stimdard  works 
recommended  to  students.  These  strictures  upon  the  fallibility  of  the  lecture 
as  a  major  teaching  tool,  whilst  containing  useful  critical  pointers,  have  a  more 
limited  reference  to  university  teaching  in  the  region.  In  the  first  place  the 
lecture  has  an  even  stronger  traditional  hold  in  the  East,  where  students  do 

1.  University  Teachinf^  Methods,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 25-131. 

2,  Op.  cit..  Report,  p.  187,  para.  569. 
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not  on  tlic  whole  seem  ready  to  permit  a  desire  for  more  active  methods  to 
impinge  upon  the  respect  due  to  an  i-nmemorial  technique.  But  yet  more 
important  is  the  vital  function  still  to  be  performed  by  a  lecturer  using  the 
national  language  to  bridge  the  gulf  separating  students  from  incompre- 
hensible foreign  texts.  What  matters  here  is  not  the  method  but  the  ability 
of  the  lecturer  to  make  good  use  of  it.  It  is  likely  to  be  many  years  before 
this  vjlal  service  becomes  redundant:  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  rather  than 
supplanted. 

On  the  matter  of  written  material  issued  in  conjunction  with  lectures  the 
Hale  Report  is  more  specific*,  such  material  may  well  cover  data,  formulae, 
statistics  and  bibliographical  information.  On  the  provision  of  summaries, 
views  are  more  clastic:  the  fact  that  a  full  summavy  is  to  be  avoided  because 
it  will  save  the  necessity  of  the  student  attending  the  lecture  is  scarcely  a 
sweeping  condemnation  particularly  if  lectures  which  can  be  so  summarized 
are,  as  has  been  suggested,  not  those  of  value  and  might  well  be  'cut'.  More 
important  is  the  objection  that  such  material  is  often  ill-digested  and  sub- 
sequently regurgitated  in  examinations  without  further  thought  being  given  to 
it. 

Discussion  periods  may  be  considered  either  as  'tutorials',  a  series  of 
periods  conducted  by  the  same  teacher  and  attended  by  not  more  than 
four  students,  or  as  'seminars',  discussion  periods  not  limited  by  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  tutorial.  The  tutorial  may  be  regarded  as  an  exercise 
based  upon  the  student — the  seminar  upon  content:  both  for  any  degree  of 
elTectiveness  depend  upon  previous  preparation  and  the  production  of  written 
material. 

Tutorials  are  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  teaching  process  by  the 
National  Union  of  Students.  They  bring  the  student  into  frequent  contact  with 
a  scholar  able  to  give  full  guidance  on  the  academic  problems  likely  to  be 
encountered,  and  the  student  is  able  to  participate  in  the  teaching-learning 
process,  which  he  cannot  do  in  crowded  lec.ures.^ 

The  tutorial  is  of  course  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge teaching  system,  where  14.5  per  ceat  of  hours  under  instruction  are 
spent  in  tutorials  as  against  an  average  of  3.3  per  cent  in  the  other  British 
universities. 

The  standard  objection  to  the  tutorial,  the  closest  link  between  scholar  and 
student  in  the  teaching  process,  is  that  it  is  wasteful  in  the  case  of  the  tutor's 
time,  since  it  involves  repetition  of  the  basic  elements  of  any  course,  and  that 
it  is  extremely  expensive  generally  in  consuming  staff  time.  These  objections 
are  made  by  the  Robbins  Committee:  they  are  not  accepted  by  the  Hale 
Committee,  who  regard  the  individual  treatment  of  each  student  as  the 
essence  of  the  tutorial,  and  who  feel  that  stall  time  could  often  be  secured 

1.  Not  actively—but  close  rapport  between  a  sympathetic  audience  and  a  lecturer  can 
tran>rorm  the  effectiveness  of  any  discourse. 
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by  release  from  unnecessary  lectures  (which  incidentally  brings  their  views 
back  somewhat  more  closely  to  those  of  the  National  Union  of  Students). 

That  a  strong  prima  facie  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  development  of  a 
tutorial  system,  however  limited  in  scope,  wherever  circumstances  in  the 
region  permit,  is  surely  incontrovertible.  In  particular,  the  employment  of 
such  a  system  might  do  much  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  school  and  university 
for  first-year  students.  Most  of  them  have  been  taught  rather  than  educated, 
and  they  either  find  that  they  have  not  been  trained  to  profit  from  the  unusual 
freedom  of  the  university,  or — and*  it  is  more  likely — that  they  have  ex- 
changed one  classroom  for  another,  with  the  differences  that  the  social  con- 
tacts with  staff  afforded  by  school  games,  clubs  and  extra-curricular  activities 
are  no  longer  available  on  the  university  campus.  Unfortunately  the  system  is 
so  dependent,  not  only  upon  staff,  but  upon  staff  experienced  in,  and  devoted 
to,  tutorial  responsibilities,  that  not  only  does  there  appear  little  possibility  of 
applying  it  to  the  large  number  of  students  concentrated  in  the  first  year:  even 
a  modified  resort  to  tutorials  in  the  final  year,  v/hen  they  can  offer  an  effective 
counter-measure  to  cramming  for  examinations,  surely  a  most  valuable 
deployment  of  staff,  must  exert  a  heavy  pressure  upon  already  strained 
resources. 

The  seminar  should  provide  a  valuable  complement  lo  the  lecture,  but  it 
needs  a  skilful  teacher  to  turn  the  often  desultory  and  diffuse  talk  of  a  seminar 
to  good  account:  even  so  it  is  often  difficult  to  prevent  two  or  three  extroverts 
from  monopolizing  the  sessions. 

One  of  the  most  effective  versions  of  the  discussion  group,  embodying  both 
the  principles  of  filling  out  the  schematic  framework  of  lectures,  involving 
student  participation  and  requiring  intimate  contacts  between  senior  and 
junior  staff  and  the  undergraduate,  are  the  practical  classes  which  form  half 
the  teaching  time  of  a  number  of  disciplines.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
field  work  required  of  students  in  the  social  sciences  and  all  forms  of  geog- 
raphy and  geology,  and  the  biological  sciences. 

Practical  classes  (whether  organized  on  a  scheme  of  set  experiments — the 
most  economical  organization  of  laboratory  time — or  forms  of  open-ended 
research),  in  addition  to  promoting  personal  contacts  and  student  participa- 
tion, also  develop  the  manipulative  skills,  particularly  those  needed  by 
engineers,  chemists  and  biologists.  They  give  a  valuable  training  in  the  record- 
ing of  experience,  and  perhaps  above  all  the  aesthetic  and  scientific  reward 
of  participating  in  a  well  ordered  experiment. 

Nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  time — roughly  50  per  cent — 
which  seems  unnecessarily  stereotyped  among  many  academic  activities, 
prompts  the  question  whether  such  a  standard  allocation  for  practicals  within 
a  variety  of  subjects  is  based  upon  evidence  of  necessity,  or  upon  convenience 
and  tradition.  The  familiar  complaint  about  the  inability  of  many  scientists 
to  express  themselves  with  any  clarity  may  suggest  that  an  investigation  into 
the  optimum  allocation  of  practical  work  among  the  various  disciplines,  and 
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at  vaiious  stages  of  the  courses,  is  one  of  the  many  suitable  fields  for  further 
study  suggested  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  report. 

Two  further  questions  are  opened  by  this  brief  review  of  the  organization 
of  teaching:  teaching  aids,  and  the  training  of  the  teacher. 

TEACHING  AIDS 

The  univeniiy  library 

Of  paramount  importance  both  as  a  teaching  aid  and  also,  since  it  is  the 
basis  of  the  private  study  of  the  undergraduate  and  the  foeus  of  research, 
as  an  essential  element  in  any  organization  of  teaching,  ire  the  collections  of 
books,  periodicals,  documentation,  data,  hlmstrips,  microhlnis,  iihiis,  tapes 
and  records  either  assembled  in  the  university  library,  or  possibly  dispersed 
througiiout  the  campus  with  a  central  core.  Indeed  'the  character  and  efli- 
ciency  of  a  university  may  be  gauged  by  its  treatment  of  its  central  organ — the 
library.  We  regard  the  fullest  provision  of  library  niaintenanee  as  the  primary 
and  most  vital  need  in  the  equipment  of  a  university.  An  adequate  library  is 
not  only  the  basis  of  all  teaching  and  study,  it  is  the  essential  condition  of 
research,  without  which  additions  cannot  be  made  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge'.'  It  is  accordingly  not  surprising  to  note  (see  above,  p.  181)  that 
among  the  prerequisites  for  recognition  as  a  private  university  in  the  Pliilip- 
pines  is  tiie  provision  of  an  adequate  library. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  iniportnnct-  needs  no  further  emphasis.  Within 
the  general  concept  of  the  university  library,  however,  lie  a  number  of  prob- 
lems based  upon  the  fundamental  aims  to  make  tiie  collection  of  material  ;'.s 
full  and  as  accessible  as  possible  to  students,  and  to  ensure  in  turn  that  the 
widest  and  most  productive  use  possible  is  made  of  this  most  expensive  asset. 

in  the  first  place  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  library  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  occupy  itself  with  the  incessant  demands  of  students  for  standard 
textbooks.  These  should  surely  be  possessed  by  students,  perhaps  sold  lo 
them,  new  or  second-hand,  by  a  students'  co-operative  book  shop;  or  loaned 
to  them  from  a  special  textbook  collection.  If  students  cannot  afford  to  buy 
textbooks  they  must  be  made  available,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  a  quick 
circulation  and  at  the  cost  of  a  jonsiderable  burden  on  hbrary  shelving  and 
library  stall  time.  A  justification  for  the  loan  of  textbooks — for  a  year  or 
more— to  students  may  be  found  in  the  saving  of  the  teachers'  time  when 
basic  ground  is  covered  in  accessible  texts,  and  the  need  for  detailed  lecture 
coverage  is  obviated. 

The  nature  of  the  library  must  be  a  nial'er  of  response  to  the  requirements 
of  iudi\idual  situations.  The  major  crux  is   sually  the  question  as  to  whether 

I.  Report  (if  the  Utiiversiiy  Grants  Comnuttcc  (London,  HMSO.  1921J. 
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there  should  be  one  combined  collection  of  all  documentation,  or  a  central 
reference  and  research  library  surrounded  by  separate  departmental  collec- 
tions— the  obvious  examples  of  which  are  scientific,  medical  and  law  libraries 
with  their  very  specialized  fields.  A  major  objection  to  such  departmental 
libraries  is  that  almost  inevitably  they  are  maladministered,  and  they  are  not 
calculated  to  foster  the  interdisciplinary  concept.  One  solution  would  seem 
to  be  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  whatever  the  distribution  of  material, 
all  administration  and  actual  purchasing  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
university  librarian  and  his  stafT,  from  which  should  also  be  drawn  the  staff 
of  the  departmental  collections.  The  nucleus  of  information  would  be  a 
union  catalogue  maintained  in  the  central  library.  Furthermore,  the  problems 
of  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  data  by  electronic  techniques  which  are  devel- 
oping into  a  major  concern  of  the  documentalist  would  be  at  least  con- 
centrated in  one  area  and  one  group.of  personnel.  The  full  and  proper  use  of 
an  abstracting  service,  such  as  that  recently  established  by  the  Thai-Unesco 
Scientific  Documentation  Service  near  Bangkok,  is  also  a  type  of  facility 
which  is  best  administered  through  a  central  channel.  The  possible  danger  of 
building  empires  for  the  deployment  of  techniques  of  librarianship  rather 
than  for  establishing  a  university  service  ean  be  overcome  by  a  sparing  but- 
judicious  use  of  committees  including  undergraduate  and  junior  faculty  repre- 
sentation. 

Another  major  question  that  needs  considerable  thought  is  the  use  made  by 
students  of  the  library  and  its  facilities.  Apart  from  the  general  concept  that 
the  library  is  a  source  of  supply  for  basic  information  it  also  needs  to  be 
considered  as  an  area  where  (incidentally,  very  expensively  from  the  point  of 
view  of  optimum  utilization  of  space)  individual  study  and  written  work  ean 
be  carried  out,  not  in  privacy,  but  at  bast  in  peace.  The  less  adequate  the 
residential  provision  of  the  university,  the  more  necessary  private  working 
areas  become;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  experience  shows  that  the  amount 
of  reference  to  tiie  shelves  entailed  by  such  work  justifies  the  use  of  library 
space,  neat  and  logical  though  the  concept  of  pursuing  studies  in  close 
proximity  to  the  literature  would  appear  to  be. 

The  proper  use  and  care  of  books,  the  value  of  periodicals,  speed  of 
reference,  the  significance  of  bibliographies — all  these  should  be  as  much  a 
part  of  any  university  course  as  instruction  by  lecture,  field  trip,  case  study, 
tutorial  or  laboratory  course.  The  task  is  surely  one  to  be  shared  by  both  the 
relevant  department  and  by  the  library,  the  library  can  issue  its  pamphlets 
and  give  its  talks,  demonstrations  and  guided  tours  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
its  facilities  and  the  services  its  stafE  can  render;  the  lecturer  can  base  much 
of  his  work  on  further  required  reading:  to  ensure  that  this  had  been  done 
can  be  one  of  the  objectives  of  tutorial  and  seminar. 

The  quantitative  problems  are  not  easy  to  assess.  Useful  facts  can  be 
gleaned  from  figures  recently  submitted  to  (he  University  Grants  Committee 
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Table  61.  An  assessment  of  library  needs 


Size  of  university 

Undergraduate 

Post-graduate 

Staff 
Curriculum 

Number  of  subjects 
Basic  stock 

Donated,  or  on  microfilm 

Purchased 


Cost  of  purchased  stock 

Period  of  acquisition,  basic  stock  (years) 

Concurrent  acquisition,  books  and  periodicals  (per  year) 

Cost  per  year 
Total  size  of  library  over  ten  years  (volumes) 
Total  cost  over  ten  years 

Comparative  figures 

Reading  University 
Size  of  library  (volumes) 
Insured  value 

Annual  expenditure  on  books  and  binding 
Leicester  University 

Annual  expenditure  on  books  and  binding 
National  University  of  Australia,  Canberra 

Annual  acquisition  grant 
University  of  Toronto 

Annual  acquisition  grant 


by  the  Library  Association/  but  it  will  be  appreciated  that  universities 
in  the  region  have  a  formidable  additional  quantitative  problem  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  essential  texts  in  the  national  language,  possibly  in 
other  languages  with  a  national  circulation,  and  in  at  least  one  language  of 
wider  communication,  and  especially  important  publications  in  other  lan- 
guages, mainly  European,  but  perhaps  increasingly  also  in  Mandarin.  Thus 
the  librarian  in  Kuala  Lumpur  controls  a  main  collection  in  English, 
smaller  collections  in  Malay,  Mandarin  and  Tamil,  and  a  group  in  Dutch.  A 
collection  of  the  relevant  historical  material  in  Portuguese  would  be  of  value 
to  the  university  and  the  State;  and  the  librarian  may  be  expected  to  be  faced 
shortly  with  demands  for  untranslated  texts  in  French,  German  and  Spanish! 

1.  Mcmonimlinn  of  Evidence  to  be  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Libraries  set  up 
by  the  University  Grants  Committee  (London,  The  Library  Association,  1964, 
mimeo). 


3000 
700 
350 

50 

50  000 
200  000 

250  000 
£500  000 
10 

15  000 
£37  500 
400  000 
£875  000 


200  000 
£534  000 
£30000 

£35  000 

£(A)250  000  ■ 

£559  500 
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Table  62.  Comparative  statistics  for  selected  university  libraries  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  for  the  session  1961/62 


Rank 
order 
(size  of 
library) 

University 

Number 
o( 

btu  dents 

Total 

bookstock 

(volumes) 

Number 
of  volumes 

Total  J^.^P^*"- 

expenditure 

1 

Oxford 

8  802 

2  924  000 

79  000 

£ 

A\  r\  r\f\f\ 
41U  UUU 

£ 
40 

2 

Cambridge 

9019 

2  000 

41  000 

260  000 

29 

3 

Edinburgh 

6  263 

689  000 

21  000 

130  000 

20 

4 

Manchester 

5  356 

624  000 

36  000 

117  000 

22 

5 

Birmingham 

4  653 

581  «jOO 

16  000 

90  000 

:9 

6 

Glasgow 

6  151 

530  000 

13  000 

118  000 

19 

7 

Leeds 

5  248 

517  000 

18  000 

80  000 

15 

22 

Leicester 

1  583 

151  000 

10  000 

35  000 

22 

23 

Swansea 

1  654 

148  000 

9  000 

36  000 

22 

24 

Exeter 

1  559 

133  000 

6  000 

27  000 

17 

N.B.  The  ligures  for  volumes  added  are 

approximate 

and  must  be 

treated  with 

considerable 

caution. 

1 

Harvard 

13  560 

6  93 1  000 

201  655 

$ 

4  285  000 

s 

367 

2 

Yale 

1  220 

4  573  000 

90  015 

2  004  000 

242 

3 

Illinois 

3i  500 

3  526  000 

142  436 

2  592  000 

81 

4 

Michigan 

25  480 

3  050  000 

119  976 

2  471  000 

88 

5 

Columbia 

22  280 

3  026  000 

86  240 

2  153  000 

129 

6 

California 

(Berkeley) 

22  300 

2  701  186 

106710 

3  813  000 

161 

7 

Stanford 

9  520 

2  287  332 

71  323 

1  606  000 

169 

23 

Brown 

3  980 

1  171  000 

47  410 

707  000 

171 

24 

Virginia 

13  520 

1  155  000 

50  878 

642  000 

65 

Sources:  VGC  Returns 
and  Research  Libraries, 

1961-62  (supplemented  by  annual  reports 
Vol.  24,  1963,  p.  237. 

of  libraries), 

and  College 

One  point  made  by  the  Library  Association  is  particularly  relevant  to  the 
region:  contrary  to  general  belief,  the  size  of  the  university  is  a  relatively  un- 
important factor  in  providing  total  library  services,  the  only  amount  affected 
being  the  cost  of  additional  copies.  In  consequence,  it  is  not  altogether 
meaningful  to  calculate  a  per  capita  maintenance  figure.  Then,  with  all  due 
reserves,  the  association  suggests,  as  a  rough  yardstick,  that  a  university  with 
3,000  undergraduates,  700  post-graduates,^  350  academic  staff,  and  with  a 
curriculum  of  about  fifty  .abjects,  would  require  a  basic  stock  of  at  least 
250,000  volumes  the  cost  of  which,  allowing  for  50,000  volumes  acquired  by 

1.  An  interesting  assumption  of  balance  considering  the  small  numbers  of  post- 
graduates in  the  region. 
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gift  or  on  microfilm,  would  require  a  capital  sum  of  not  less  than  £.500,000: 
the  task  of  acquiring  such  a  stock  might  need  ten  years  to  complete  (Tabic  61). 
As  a  supplement  to  these  sets  of  figures,  reference  may  be  made  to  an  article 
by  the  sub-librarian  of  the  University  of  Southampton*  which  sets  out  two 
tables  of  comparative  figures  for  selected  university  libraries  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  giving  a  mathematical  per  capita  figure  for  1961/62 
(Table  62). 

An  examination  of  these  tables  is  largely  an  exercise  in  dimensions — it 
takes  no  account  of  the  quality  of  books,  of  the  number  of  duplications,  or  of 
the  wisdom  of  purchases,  though  any  caution  exercised  in  estimating  tlie  in- 
fluence of  these  factors  is  quite  as  likely  to  apply  to  Leeds  as  to  Stanford. 
What  the  figures  also  do  not  reveal  is  the  nature  of  tiie  development  of 
functional  design  and  service  to  students  which  have  recently  stimulated  so 
many  British  librarians  visiting  the  United  States,  The  'reactions  of  one  of 
them,  W.  L.  Guttsman,  librarian  of  the  new  University  of  East  Anglia,  may 
be  found  in  another  volume  of  the  Universities  Quarterly.^ 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  Library  Association  will 
adopt  a  niggardly  attitude  to  the  acquisition  of  stock:  even  so,  the  figure  of  at 
least  250,000  volumes  may  well  be  considered  an  ultimate  target  rather  than 
a  standard  working  stock.  Table  62  shows  that  the  most  reputable  uni- 
versities of  Leicester  and  Exeter,  and  the  University  of  Wales  at  Swansea, 
have  by  no  means  reached  this  total,  and  a  working  minimum  might  perhaps 
be  considered  as  lying  between  50,000  to  75,000  volumes.  Even  so  the 
scarcity  of  many  valuable  texts  suggests  .that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
stock  will  of  necessity  be  on  microfilm. 

It  may  also  be  desirable  to  mention  librarks  in  the  technological  institutes 
now  reaching  advanced  levels.  The  Library  Association  ;mcmorandunr  in- 
cludes an  appendix  recommending  standards  of  library  provision  in  Colleges 
of  Advanced  Technology  which  include  some  indication  of  accommodation 
and  size,  based  upon  a  centra]  library  housing  100,000  volumes  for  3,000  stu- 
dents and  350  staff  with  a  library  staff  of  15-20.*  The  annual  cost'of  books, 
periodicals  and  binding  is  estimated  at  between  £.10,000  and  £20,000, 
according  to  the  subjects  catered  for:  this,  of  course,  does  not  include  staff 
costs.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  the  cost  of  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  18  basic  periodicals  in  chemistry  is  given  as  £.408,  and  of 
15  periodicals  in  physics  as  £190:  translations  from  the  Russian  arc  ex- 
cluded in  both  cases.  The  mounting  number  of  scientific  periodicals  oilers 
a  standing  problem  in  costs,  binding  and  abstraction:  for  example  Chemical 

1.  Maurice   B.  Line,  *Libraries  for  expanding  universities',   Universities  Quarierly\ 
Vol  ly.  No.  ),  December  J 964,  Appendix  J,  p.  53. 

2.  W.  L.  Guitsman,  'The  university  library  as  a  workshop',  Universities  Quarterly, 
Vo'l.  17,  Na  4,  Scpiember  1963.  p.  382-90. 

3.  Memorandum  of  Evidence,  op.  cil.,  Appendix  I. 

4.  A  figure  which  is  considerably  below  that  to  be  found  in  some  much  smaller  uni- 
versity libraries  in  the  region. 
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Abstracts,  which  in  1907  published  abstracts  from  465  journals,  now  monitors 
some  iU.OOO  scientific,  technical,  trade  and  serial-type  pubiieations.' 

It  may  be  refreshing,  after  tiiese  scarcely  encouraging  statistics,  to  close 
this  brief  review  of  the  significance  of  the  university  library  by  relating  tlie 
topic  witli  some  prcciraon  to  tlie  question  of  university  tcaeliers:  *"lf  you 
want  your  sons  and  brotliers  well  taught,  you  jijtj:>l  have  teachers  here  who 
are  men  and  learned  men;  if  you  are  to  keep  learned  men  here,  you  must 
hiive  a  still  and  quiet  place  for  them  to  read  and  think  in;  but  abm'e  all,  you 
must  have  books  for  them— not  merely  a  standardized  5U,000-fool  shelf, 
warranted  suflleicnt  for  running  a  university,  but  a  library  of  millions  of 
volumes,  with  strange  books  \u  it,  out-of-the-way  books,  rare  books  and 
expensive  books,"'*  And  finally,  if  this  importance  is  attached  to  the  library 
the  same  signilicance  surely  attaches  to  library  stall,  in  respect  of  status, 
training  and  enrolments — searecly  the  present  situation  in  many  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  region. 

A  udio-risuiil  and  other  cuds 

As  long  ago  as  1926,  S.  L.  Pressey^  accused  education  of  being  the  most 
ineflici.»Uly  carried  on  of  any  large-scale  undertaking  in  the  United  States: 
this,  he  said,  was  due  to  a  cultural  harrier  which  inhibits  the  application  of 
modern  technology  to  the  teaching  process.* 

This  accusation  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  secondary  school  of  today, 
complete  with  language  laboratories,  projection  rooms,  public  address  system, 
television  and  radio  lessons  anil  a  society  for  making  iilms.  IZven  in  the  more 
conservative  world  of  the  university,  the  Hale  Report'  solemnly  records  that 
in  the  saniple  ijuestioncd  the  following  percentages  of  vubjeet  lecturers  usetl 
'visual  aids':  geographers.  96  per  cent;  biologists,  92;  engineers.  *S2;  phys- 
icists. SI;  c'leniists,  7S.  At  the  end  of  the  list  are  the 'conservative  back- 
benchers: mathematicians,  24;  lawyers,  23. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  recourse  to  nieehaiiical  aids  has  been  spectacularly 
rapid  within  the  region,  but  it  may  be  eonlidently  anticipated  that  teaching 

1.  The  Idea  of  n  AVu*  Ihiivi'rsity.  p.  153;  cililcd  by  David  Daichcs  (Loiulon,  AnJrc 
Ocutsch,  1964). 

2.  Professor  linker  of  Yale,  aildressing  the  ^  ale  Alumni,  qiioieil  in  a  paper  by 
H.  S.  Page  on  'University  Library  Development'  read  at  the  Annua!  Conterenee 
of  ihe  Library  Association,  19.S7. 

3.  School  and  Society*  p.  376,  quoted  by  L.  M.  Stolurow,  Tvachini*  hy  Machine 
(Washington,  United  Slates  Deparitiieni  of  lleatih,  tidiicalion  and  Welfare.  1960. 

4.  If  an  editorial  reminiscence  is  permitted,  in  I  he  .same  year  the  inirothiciion  of 
'magie  lantern'  slides,  complete  witli  leetiirers  pointer,  lantern  operator  an<'  the 
inevitable  inclusion  of  one  slide  upside  down,  into  Cambridge  tripos  lecture's  on 
the  l\islory  of  exploration  .ind  physical  atilhropology  \sas  regarded  as  a  comic 
turn,  slides  being  treated  with  the  commentaries  and  applause  normally  p.served 
for  the  less  sophisticated  films  then  to  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  Cinema. 

5.  Vnivt  rsity  Teaching:  Methods^  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 
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could  be  more  efTective  if  such  aids  were  appropriately  employed — which 
does  not  imply  that  language  departments  should  hasten  to  install  language 
laboratories  when  they  are  mainly  occupied  with  literature  or  semantics. 
Neither  does  it  imply  that  here  at  last  is  the  answer  to  the  stafTmg  problem. 

If  this  is  to  be  lightened  by  the  employment  of  teaching  aids  it  is  possible 
that  the  use  of  closed-circuit  television  to  simultaneous  classes  is  likely  to 
prove  the  most  economical  in  stafilng,  just  as  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
successful  technique  by  using  the  best  available  teachers,  experiments  in  the 
United  States'  indicating  that  the  major  factor  in  successful  university  leach- 
ing appears  to  be  the  skill  of  the  teacher  rather  than  the  size  of  the  class  or 
the  teaching  techniques  employed.  A  difTerent  value  for  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision— more  adequate  presentation — is  of  course  to  be  found  in  its  use  for 
reproducing  the  details  of  surgical  operations,  where  the  camera  covers  the 
whole  of  the  area  to  be  observed  with  a  range  possible  only  to  the  few  im- 
mediate onlookers:  this  will  have  been  demonstrated  to  any  viewer  who  has 
witnessed  the  televising  of  cardiac  operations  released  in  public  programmes. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  television — particularly  in  view  of  new  and 
simple  techniques  for  reproducing  telecasts  in  classrooms — is  likely  to  play  a 
considerable  part  in  education  at  the  second  and  third  levels,  just  as  the 
televising  of  programmes  designed  and  put  out  by  the  universities  is  the  best 
public  relations  device  the  university  is  likely  to  have,  as  well  as  a  means  at 
last  of  bringing  university  teaching  to  a  truly  extra-mural  audience  of  vast 
size.  A  glance  at  the  television  aerials  bristling  on  the  thatched  or  tin  roofs 
of  townships  throughout  the  country  areas  of  the  region  will  show  that  this 
advanced  offering  of  technology  is  no  prerogative  of  the  industrialized  world/ 

Much  of  the  potentiality  of  the  new  teaching  aids  remains  to  be  evaluated 
and  related  to  its  most  efTective  teaching  contexts,  and  the  region  would 
probably  be  wise  to  wait  for  this  extremely  expensive  process  to  be  carried 
further  before  investing  heavily  in  the  more  costly  forms  of  equipment.* 
Nevertheless  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  provision  of  inbuilt  facili- 
ties— projection  rooms,  studios  and  wiring — when  new  buildings  are  being 
planned. 

An  equal  caution  may  well  be  observed  in  relation  to  that  adaptation  of 
the  Socratic  dialogue  to  modern  teaching  conditions  called  *programmed 

1.  Better  Utilisation  of  College  Teachinfi  Resources  (New  York,  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  EUucalion,  1959). 

2.  See  also  'Progress  report  on  the  use  of  radio  and  television  for  educational  purposes*. 
New  Methods  and  Techniques  in  Education,  p.  18-28  (Paris,  Unesco,  1963.  Hduca- 
tionM  Studies  and  Documents.  No.  48V 

3.  For  example  the  body  responsible  for  ihis  study,  the  Joint  Unesco-IAU  Slccring 
Committee^  has  instituted  a  study  of  the  cflfeclivcness  of  technological  aids  lo 
teaching  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Alvin  Eurich  of  the  Aspen  Foundation. 
The  establishmcnl  of  preliminary  correspondence  wilh  this  or  wj  h  similar  studies 
would  almost  certainly  repay  institutions  within  the  region  coniemplating  major 
developments  in  this  field  either  experimentally  or  as  a  matter  of  accepted  policy. 
Quite  cerlainly  such  correspondence  would  be  welcomed  by  ihc  investigating  bodies. 
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learning'.  At  the  moment  it  seems  likely  that  the  schools  offer  the  widest  field 
to  this  method  of  securing  student  participation,  conditioning  the  student  by 
rewarding  success,  and  enabling  him  to  proceed  at  his  own  pace.  There 
seems  every  likelihood  that  where  basic  information  has  to  be  learned,  as  in 
the  first-year  science  courses,  programmed  texts  may  prove  a  useful  aid:  the 
success  of  che  technique  in  cases  where  value  judgements  have  to  be  assessed 
is  not  yet  so  clear/ 

A  useful  warning  on  the  cost  of  programming  is  given  in  the  Hale  Report,' 
which  reports  an  estimated  ratio  of  programming  time  to  learning  time  of 
100 :  1.  A  programmed  text  has  to  have  a  wide  coverage  to  justify  this  ratio. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS 

At  the  first  and  second  teaching  levels  professional  training  brings  recognition 
in  the  form  of  additional  salary;  it  is  also  a  prerequisite  of  promotion.  There 
is  no  recognized  form  of  training  for  university  teaching,  if  one  excepts  the 
valuable  but  informal  experience  gathered  empirically  by  graduate  instructors 
and  demonstrators.  The  reason  for  this  curious  anomaly  is  difficult  to  find. 
Presumably  the  incessant  experience  of  education  undergone  by  most  uni- 
versity teachers — kindergarten,  infant, school,  primary  school,  undergraduate 
course,  post-graduate  course,  research  work,  lectureship,  is  expected  to  have 
effected  a  training  by  a  form  of  osmosis.  Writing  as  long  ago  as  1943,  *Bruce 
Truscot'  was  one  of  the  very  few  to  deplore  this  situation  quite  categorically, 
maintaining  that  in  introducing  a  training  course  for  university  teachers, 
'Quite  apart  from  the  efTicicncy  of  such  a  course,  the  break  of  a  year  between 
graduation  and  one's  first  post  gives  valuable  lime  for  mental  recuperation 
and  an  adjustment  of  thought  after  a  period  of  intense  specialization,  while 
the  study  of  such  new  subjects  as  psychology,  method  and  the  history  of 
education  broadens  the  outlook  in  a  way  from  which  no  specialist  can  fail 
to  benefit.'^  He  also  considered  that  it  is  all-important  that  such  a  course 
should  be  followed  by  a  practical  examination  to  establish  fitness  to  teach 
and  that  'no  candidate  ought  to  be  accepted  for  any  but  a  temporary  post  in  a 
university  until  he  had  passed  it'.  This  opinion  ignores  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  requiring,  at  this  late  stage,  yet  another  year  of  possibly  sub- 
sidized but  otherwise  unremunerated  work:  on  the  Continent  some  such 
practice  for  full-time  senior  appointments  is  far  from  unusual.*  On  the  other 

1.  A  useful  introduction  to  the  methodology  of  programmed  texts  may  be  found  in 
many  recent  contract  bridge  manuals.  The  basic  steps  in  play  and  bidding  are 
analysed  and  taught  progressively  in  frames  with  continual  checks  in  the  form  of 
quizzes,  on  precisely  the  same  principles,  though  perhaps  they  are  not  so  meticu- 
lously employed. 

2.  University  Teaching  Methods,  op.  cit.,  para.  331. 

3.  Bruce  Truscot,  Red  Brick  University,  p.  84  (London,  Faber  &  Faber,  1943). 

4.  See  The  Staffing  of  Higher  Education  (Paris,  International  Association  of  Uni- 
versities, 1960). 
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hand  the  National  Union  of  Students  in  the  United  Kingdom,  critical  enough 
of  lecturers,  circimiambulates  the  issue  in  its  evidence  to  the  Hale  Committee 
in  a  curiously  stilted  vein:^  'In  order  to  ensure  thai  members  of  staff  are 
suitably  quaHficd  to  undertake  teaching,  it  will  be  necessary  for  university 
departments  to  insist  that  prospective  members  of  stalT  shall  hnvc  shown  that 
they  are  capable  of  performing  such  duties  proliciently  before  they  are  ap- 
pointed.. For  this  to  be  a  practicable  proposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
arrange  courses  in  the  techniques  of  university  teaching  for  intending  uni- 
versity staff.  If  it  is  not  possible  or  it  is  inconvenient  to  arrange  such  courses 
before  staff  members  take  up  their  teaching  duties  we  would  recommend 
that  they  might  be  undertaken  concurrently  with  tlic  first  year's  teaching,  it 
may  be  expected  that  such  training  will  meet  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  but 
we  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  hardly  u  member  of  academic  staff  who  will 
not  admit,  perhaps  only  to  himself,  that  his  teaching  might  have  been  better 
than  it  now  is  if  he  had  been  given  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  from  a  course 
in  the  techniques  of  university  teaching.' 

To  begin  with,  'suitably  qualified'  has  a  specific  academic  connotation.  Is 
there  to  be  a  teaching  diploma  for  university  staff?  It  is  apparently  a  pre- 
requisite to  appointment,  and  yet  it  is  admitted  that  it  may  have  to  be  taken 
during  the  first  year  of  appointment.  Is  this,  then,  to  be  a  probationary  year? 
Qiiis  cusiocles  ipsos  cusfodief?  Wiio  is  to  approve  a  pass  or  ordain  a  failure 
in  this  exercise?"  The  faith  of  the  students  in  the  .self-analysis  of  staff  seems 
unhappily  misplaced — 42.  per  cent  of  the  staff  consulted  did  not  agree  that  a 
newly  appointed  teacher  should  receive  some  organized  form  of  guidance  in 
how  to  teach.  Curiously  ^nough  the  stuff  who  faculty-wise  were  most  strongly 
opposed  (44  per  cent)  to  initial  training  were  the  teachers  in  English  and 
history — both  schools  heavily  engaged  in  the  much-criticized  lecturing  tech- 
niques, whereas  the  engineers,  perhaps  with  memories  of  workshop  days, 
came  out  fairly  heavily  (68  per  cent)  in  favour  of  training. 

In  tlie  United  Kingdom  one  university,  Nottingham,  has  from  time  to  time 
organized,  through  its  Education  Department,  voluntary  courses  for  young 
university  teachers,  and  a  summer  school  for  engineering  teachers  has  been 
held  at  Manchester:  a  more  extensive  training  programme  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  United  States  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education.  Apart  from  these  activities,  most  forms  of  training  are  empirical 
-^as  indeed  they  are  even  in  those  Continental  countries  which  have  a  system 
of  probation  and  examination — and  left  to  departments  for  internal  action  as 
they  think  fit,  or  to  the  consciences  of  lecturers  with  their  tape-recorders, 
even  though  consciousness  of  sin  may  not  result  in  a  reformation. 

1.  Op.  cit.,  p.  129. 

2.  Ii  is  to  be  noted  that  probationary  periods  and  examinations,  on  occasion  com- 
petitive, arc  used  for  permanent  staff  appointments  in»  for  instance,  Italy  (a  national 

-  -  concorso  unlvensitarlo  for  professors,  as  well  as  university  examinations  for  assist- 
atu  in  /entire),  Germany  [HabilUation  conferred  by  the  faculty  council)  and  Poland 
{Hahilitafion  or  Docent). 
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It  seems  fairly  clear  that  at  least  within  the  region,  where  the  recruitment 
of  stafT  is  almost  a  process  of  enticement,  that  brilliant  young  men  with  other 
attractive  openings  available  are  not  going,  at  the  end  of  perhaps  twenty  years 
of  being  educated,  to  submit  to  a  further  year's  training  in  a  milieu  with  which 
they  are  intimately  familiar,  and  doubtless  they  would  be  suspicious  of  the 
approach  to  the  problem  of  teachini;  undergraduates  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
a  Department  of  Education  generally  preoccupied  with  the  psychology  of 
children  and  the  psychometry  of  the  educational  process.  Neither  will  they 
wish  for  an  on-the-job  training  programme  to  raise  unjust  doubts  about  their 
teaching  capacity  in  the  minds  of  their  students,  largely  unaware  of  the 
problem  at  issue. 

The  Hale  Committee,  after  briefly  reviewing  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  the  United  States,  comes  to  no  conclusion  on  the  matter,  but 
rapidly  develops  a  proposition  for  the  creation  of  a  botly  to  undertake  opera- 
tional research  into  problems  of  university  teaching,  with  the  duties  of  pro- 
moting and  making  grants  for  experiments,  acting  as  an  information  centre, 
publishing  the  results  of  research,  and  organizing  summer  sciiools,  workshops 
and  seminars. 

The  situation  discussed  by  the  Hale  Couiniittee  reveals  a  difikulty  th'it  is 
acute  indeed  in  South-East  Asia,  where  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  more 
successful  teachers  have  undergone  no  more  training  than  subjection  to  uni- 
versity teaching  as  practised  in  the  universities  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  that  among  the  less  successful—and  the  failure  rates  throughout 
the  region  seem  to  suggest  that  their  number  is  not  small— there  are  many 
who  are  bound  by  the  traditional  forms  of  nieciianical  lecture  and  cyelostyied 
notes. 

In  these  circumstances  the  proposal  to  set  up  an  inter-university  body  to 
explore  teaching  methods  is  surely  not  only  extremely  relevant  to  the  problem 
of  the  region,  but  should  be  extended  to  cover  problems  of  staff  training  as 
well,  perhaps  through  travelling  advisers  and  vacation  courses. 

It  is  with  this  need,  among  others,  in  mind  that  Chapter  12  of  this  report 
concludes  with  an  outline  plan  for  regional  co-operation  in  die  form  of  a 
South-East  Asian  Institute  of  Higher  Education  and  Development,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  it  now  moves. 
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So  fur  this  report  has  largely  concerned  itsell  with  the  identilicalion  of  typical 
national  problems  and  aspirations  in  the  region,  and  has  suggested  various 
ways  in  which  higher  education  in  each  country  might  help  to  meet  its  social 
and  cultural  as  well  as  economic  needs  more  adequately,  indicating  the  im- 
plications of  alternative  policies  and  practices.  The  desirability  for  regional 
co-operation  in  meeting  many  of  these  needs  has  frequently  been  referred 
to  and  sometimes  stressed,  but  its  potential  and  future  outlook  remain  to  be 
examined  as  a  whole.  Politically  this  outlook  is  bleak,  but  recent  advances  in 
achieving  economic  collaboration  give  some  ground  for  optimism:  if  these  are 
reinforced  by  co-operation  in  higher  education  a  way  may  yet  be  found  to 
resolve  political  barriers  and  conflicts. 

Writing  of  the  political  scene  in  Asia,  Daniel  Wolfstone*  commented: 
*  Indeed  we  are  now  beginning  to  witness  ttiu  embarrassing  transition  from  the 
1945-60  phase  of  Asian  nationalism,  when  it  was  able  ^o  appear  pure  and 
idealistic,  to  the  post-1960  period  when  individual  Asi  »n  nations  are  be- 
coming increasingly  involved  in  situations  where  thcii  separate  nationalisms 
conflict. 

'When  Asia  was  new  to  the  idea  of  modern  nationality  and  all  its  con- 
sequences (from  the  patrolling  of  distant  borders  to  the  protection  of  infant 
industries)  it  was  possible  lo  pretend  that  Asia  was  ^bove  the  petty  manifesta- 
tions of  this  "European'*  idea. 

*13ut  this  illusion  did  not  stand  the  test  of  reality.  When  national  interests 
within  Asia  began  lo  conflict — India's  and 'China's  over  the  border  and  the 
border  peoples,  Burma's  and  India's  over  the  diettn^ar  moneylenders, 
Malaya's  and  Indonesia's  over  the  Borneo  States,  P^ikistan's  and  India's  over 

1    D.  Wolfstonc,  *  Asian  commentary',  Far  Eastern  Ecot,  mic  Review,  Vol.  XLVII. 
'  No.  J,  7  Januan  1965.  p.  J  J. 
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Kashmir,  Cambodia's  and  Vict-Nam's  over  alleged  mutual  assistance  to 
rebels — Asian  States  reacted  just  as  childishly,  as  pettily,  as  narrow-mindedly 
as  the  European  States  did  before  1945/ 

Thus,  apart  from  various  bilateral  trade  and  cultural  ai^reemcnts  between 
Asian  States,  even  sub-regional  attempts  at  promoting  politico-economic  co- 
operation have  so  far  made  little  headway.  President  MacapagaKs  Maphilindo 
scheme,  vaguely  based  on  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Malay  people,  ran 
aground  on  'confrontation'  and  Malaysia-Philippine  disputes  concerning 
Sabah.  The  Association  of  South-east  Asia  (ASA),  started  in  July  1961  to 
promote  economic  and  cultural  co-operation  between  Malaya,  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines,  achieved  some  concrete  results  in  1962  and  1963 — including 
agreements  on  student  exchange  as  well  as  on  collaboration  in  air  travel, 
radio  and  television  programmes,  trade,  and  on  possible  joint  action  in  the 
development  of  industry.  But  Malaysia-Philippine  difTerences  over  Sabah 
subsequently  largely  disrupted  the  future  of  ASA,  which  President  Macapagal 
in  May  1964  described'  as  being  in  *a  state  of  suspended  animation*. 
SEATO,  in  addition  to  encountering  dilliculties  between  its  own  ineinber.s,  is 
by  its  very  nature  not  in  a  position  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  non-members 
in  the  region.  Indeed,  only  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  are  full  mcnibers,- 
Viet-Nam  is  a  'Protocol  State*,  and  Cambodia  in  April  1964  asked  that  it  be 
excluded  from  that  category. 

On  the  other  hand,  In  the  wider  context  of  the  Asian  region,  the  adoption 
of  the  'Manila  ResolutioiV  on  Regional  Economic  Co-operation  in  March  1963 
showed  unanimously  emphatic  agreement  on  the  need  for  such  co-operatii)n. 
and  a  follow-up  meeting  at  ministerial  level  of  representatives  from  twenty- 
one  countries  at  Manila  in  December  1963  drew  up  a  programme  to  bring 
about  eo-operation  in  six  fields  of  economic  action. 

Further  substance  to  tiicse  proposals  was  given  by  the  lindings  of  tiie 
Conference  of  Asian  Economic  Planners,  whose  second  session  was  ii-Md  at 
Bangkok  in  October  1964.  The  conference  agreed  that  greater  rcL'i'onal  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  development  planning  was  a  matter  of  urivnl  eunecrn 
to  all  ECAFE  countries,  and  that  this  .should  in  tiie  lirst  insianee  be  f;ieililatcd 
through  timely,  full  and  continuous  c.xciiange  of  information  and  experience 
concerning  the  drafting  of  future  development  plans  and  niodilications  in 
programming.  Recognizing  the  practical  dinieulties  that  arose  because  uny 
significant  degree  of  policy  co-ordination  was  hound  to  alTeet  some  national 
objectives,  it  was  suggested  that  the  proper  course  of  action  might  i)e  initialU 
to  select  those  fields  or  sectors  where  a  community  of  national  interest > 
prevailed.  The  conference  also  felt  that  planners  should  look  beyond  the 
temporary  political  difiiculties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  co-operation  and 
prepare  comprehensive  sl'idics  of  possible  forms  of  co-operation  on  a  long- 

1.  rar  L'a.KWnt  Eionomi-  nwicw.  Vol.  XI. IV.  No.  8.  21  May  19r>4,  p.  372. 

2.  The  others  arc  the  »Jnitcd  States,  the  United  KiiieJiMii.  I-ranec.  Aiistmlia.  Nca 
Zealand,  and  Paki^':  n. 
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term  basis.  Faith  in  the  imperativeness  of  such  co-operation  was  as  much 
necessary  for  success  ir  that  endeavour  as  detailed  and  painstaking  work.'^ 
Still,  this  could  be  taken  to  be  no  more  than  an  effusion  of  pious  pro- 
nouncements, particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  as  yet  no  con- 
certed attempt  to  utilize  the  region's  resources  to  meet  its  great  fertilizer 
needs,  that  plans  for  oil  refineries  pay  no  heed  to  the  idea  of  specialization, 
that  many  consumer  industries,  particularly  textiles,  arc  showing  signs  of 
cut-throat  competition  within  the  ECAFE  region,  and  that  even  where  food 
is  concerned,  notions  of  national  autarchy  supplant  considerations  of  regional 
collaboration  that  could  achieve  mutually  advantageous  agricultural  di- 
versification. Nevertheless  there  remain  several  concrete  projects  and  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  schemes  that  amply  prove  the  possibility  as  well 
as  the  desirability  of  co-operation — the  Mekong  Project,  the  Asian  Highway, 
the  Colombo  Plan,  the  ECAFE  Asian  Development  and  Planning  Institute, 
the  co-operation  between  institutions  of  higher  educc^lion  being  promoted 
by  the  Association  of  South-East  Asian  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  the 
Unesco  Regional  Centres,  studies  and  seminars,  and  the  various  regional 
workshop,  survey  and  technical  assistance  programmes  of  FAO,  ILO  and 
WHO. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  try 
to  cast  all  regional  co-operation  in  any  simple  mould.  Even  in  higher  educa- 
tion, where  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  various  forms  of  co-operation 
specifically  rjlated  to  tho  region,  the  desirability  of  training  centres  serving 
a  wider  range  of  countries  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  *hus  not  possible  to  start 
from  a  geographical  concept  of  regionalism,  and  proceed  to  fit  all  co-opera- 
tion to  it;  the  vaiying  objectives,  resources,  and  practical  requirements  for 
each  sphere  of  international  action  must  also  determine  the  nature  and  num- 
ber of  co-operating  countries.  Nor  can  political  divisions  be  set  aside  entirely, 
although,  where  desirable  from  the  socio-economic  viewpoint,  the  machinery 
set  up  for  collaboration  between,  say,  three  or  four  countries  should  be  so 
designed  as  to  facilitate  circumventing  such  divisions. 

EXAMPLES  OF  REGIONAL  CO-OPERATION 

The  example  of  progress  achieved  with  the  Mekong  Project  is  an  encouraging 
illustration  both  of  how  political  differences  may  be  overcome  by  common 
economic  interests  and  how  sub-regional  co-operation  supported  by  interna- 
tional aid  can  yield  cdcctivc  and  growing  results.  This  project,  affecting  the 
four  i\eighbouring  countries  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam, 
was  set  up  in  1957  to  develop  the  water  resources  of  the  lower  Mekong  basin 
through  the  generation  of  hydro-electric  power,  irrigation,  flood  control  and 

3.  Econuinir  BuHet'm  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Vol.  XV,  No.  3,  1964.  p.  87  (Bangkok. 
United  Nations,  ECAFE). 
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drainage,  navigation  improvement,  and  watershed  management.  After  initial 
set-backs,  largely  due  to  political  factors,  the  first  five-year  programme  of 
investigations  was  virtually  completed  in  four  years  and  a  second  S23  million 
livc-ycar  programme  was  established  in  1963.  At  the  same  time  work  has 
been  progressing  on  a  series  of  projects,  construction  has  advanced  on  live 
major  dams— iv'/o  in  north-eastern  Thailand,  one  in  Cambodia  and  two  in 
Laos;  various  niivigational  improvements  were  introduced  in  Viet-Nam ; 
preparatory  investigation  was  nearly  completed  on  another  dam  near  Vien- 
tiane in  Laos,  and  by  the  end  jf  1964  some  ^52,5  million  had  been  pledged 
to  linancj  the  projects,  of  which  40  per  cent  came  from  the  four  countries 
concerned.  More  than  forty  national  teams  and  hundreds  of  foreign  experts 
were  assisting  in  the  implementation  of  the  scheme  under  United  Nations 
sponsorship. 

The  achievements  of  this  major  project  in  the  face  of  many  hazards,  most 
of  them  political,  afTord  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  fact  that  self-interest  is 
a  dominant  incentive  in  promoting  assistance  for  regional  projects.  This  is 
surely  not  altogether  unreasonable;  there  are  worse  components  than  a  sub- 
stantial materialism  in  the  foundations  of  corporate  structures. 

The  imaginative  project  of  an  International  Asian  Mighway  has  made  such 
progress  in  recent  years  that  it  was  estimated  that  by  the  beginning  of  1^67 
it  would  be  possible  to  motor  on  sealed  roads  all  the  way  from  Singapore  to 
Europe,  with  connecting  links  through  Cambodia  and  Thailand.  The  Highway 
project  taken  up  in  1958  is  eventually  to  cover  some  55,000  kilometres,  in- 
cluding eleven  international  priority  routes  and  twcnty-nme  other  national 
routes.  Priority  Route  No.  1  is  to  run  from  the  Turkish  border  through 
eight  countries  to  Saigon,  covering  more  than  9,000  kilometres.  Priority 
Route  2,  starting  at  the  Iraqi  border  and  terminating  in  Singapore,  will  cover 
more  than  10,000  kilometres,  and  eventually  is  to  have  an  extension  that  will 
run  through  most  of  Indonesia. 

The  Colombo  Plan  for  Co-operative  Economic  Development  in  South  and 
South-East  Asia  started  in  1950  to  assist  the  people  to  attain  better  standards 
of  life  Beginning  as  a  Commonwealth  project,  it  now  has  twenty-two  mem- 
bers— including  from  outside  Asia,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States—and  at  its  1964  Sixteenth  Meeting, 
held  in  London,  the  Consultative  Committee  again  agreed  that  the  Colombo 
Plan  should  be  extended  for  a  further  period  of  five  years  from  1966  to  197  1. 

Apart  from  the  provision  of  loans,  grants  and  equipment  in  aid  of  develop- 
ment under  the  plan — to  which  various  other  agencies,  including  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund,  IBRD,  and  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, have  also  contributed — the  importance  of  technical  co-operation  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Colombo  Plan  has  been  recognized  from  the  beginning.  The 
objective  has  been  to  provide  .suitable  machinery  for  the  exchange  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  skills  between  participating  countries.  Whilst  this  is 
achieved  mainly  through  bilateral  negotiations  between  the  countries  of  the 
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area  and  the  more  technologically  advanced  members,  co-ordination  is 
provided  by  a  council  at  Colombo,  known  as  the  Council  for  Technical  Co- 
.operation,  on  which  participating  governments  are  represented.  There  is  also 
a  small  secretariat  known  as  the  Colombo  Plan  Bureau  which  is  also  located 
in  Colombo  and  reports  to  the  council.^ 

Table  63.  The  Colombo  Plan:  number  of  trainees  and  experts  and  expenditure 


Trainiiiy  places*  R.\pcrts' 

  ^  ..   nquipmcnt 

^   '  expcnditi 

Persons-  IiNpcnditurc      Persons  expenditure 


S  million  %  million  S  million 

1961/62            4529          1^.7  .1  008  32.0  48.9  100.6 

1962/63            4433          19.5  870  39.8  59.2  118.5 

1963/64            4  551           17.6  948  39.2  45.1  101.9 

1950-64           33  046         116.7  5981  194.9  195.6  507.2 


I.  In  1963/64  the  greatest  demand  both  for  experts  and  training  places  lay  in  various 
educational  fields.  In  the  case  of  experts  this  was  followed  by  the  following  main 
categories  of  needs:  engineering;  transport  and  communications;  administration;  food, 
agriculture  and  forestry.  Training  places  were  sought  in  administration;  food,  agri- 
.  culture  and  forestry;  medicine  and  health;  transport  and  communications. 
"2.  New  training  places  provided  under  the  plan,  so  that  at  any  one  time  during 
1962-64  there  were  really  6,000  men  and  women  undergoing  training  under  the 
technical  co-operation  arrangements. 


Out  of  a  total  aid  of  $13,820  million  provided  between  the  inception  of  the 
plan  and  30  June  1963  (including  technical  assistance,  loans,  grants,  provi- 
sion of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  supply  of  equipment),  $405  million 
were  allocated  for  technical  assistance,  of  which  24  per  cent  was  spent  on 
trainees,  39  per  cent  on  experts,  and  37  per  cent  on  technical  equipment.  In 
1963/64  about  Si 02  million  were  spent,  bringing  this  total  to  S507  million, 
making  additional  provision  for  948  experts  and  4,551  training  places  and 
providing  additional  technical  equipment.  Table  63,  taken  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  annual  reports,^  shows  figures  and  trends  for  1961/62,  1962/ 
63,  1963/64  and  for  the  whole  period  of  the  plan,  1950-64. 

While  countries  within  the  plan  region  bear  the  major  responsibility  for 
projects,  so  that  'in  considering  the  achievements  of  the  Colombo  Plan  it 
is  important  to  stress  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  effort  that  goes  into 
its  execution  is  provided  by  countries  of  South  and  South-East  Asia',^  and 

1.  The  Colombo  Plan  for  Co-operaiive  Economic  Development  in  South  and  South- 
East  Asia,  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  p.  v  (Bangkok, 

1963)  . 

2.  ibid.,  p.  12-14,  and  from  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  p.  304-5  (London,  November 

1964)  . 

3.  The  Colombo  Plan,  p.  11  (London,  Central  Olfice  of  Information,  July  1964). 
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several  of  these  countries  have  been  helping  each  other  with  tcchnieal  assist- 
ance, there  is  still,  despite  political  difficulties  between  some  neighbours,  con- 
siderable room  for  expanding  such  mutual  assistance.  Thus  the  Consultative 
Committee  of  the  plan  in  November  1963  'endorsed  the  recommendations  of  a 
Working  Party  set  up  by  the  Council  forTechnical  Co-operation  in  April  1963 
to  examine  proposals  for  the  expansion  of  intra -regional  technical  training 
f:  cilities,  invited  the  Council  for  Technical  Co-operation  to  implement  the 
rjcommcndation  regarding  the  early  appointment  of  an  adviser  and  suggested 
that  the  governments  of  the  region  should  be  asked  to  designate  local  liaison 
officers  as  a  matter  of  urgency'.' 

In  addition  to  its  specialized  regional  seminars  and  studies  (including  such 
joint  ventures  as  the  study  of  current  developments  in  fcod  and  agriculture  by 
a  Joint  ECAFE/F.^O  Agriculture  Division  and  the  Conference  of  Asian 
Statisticians  at  Bangkok  in  June  1963  organized  together  with  the  United 
Nations  Statistical  Office  in  New  York),  ECAFE,  under  the  mandate  received 
from  its  1963  Manila  Session,  inaugurated  an  Asian  Institute  for  Economic 
Development  and  Planning  at  Bangkok  in  January  1964.  Autonomous,  but 
functioning  under  the  aegis  of  ECAFE,  the  institute  has  a  nine-member 
governing  council  under  the  chairmanship  of  ECAFE's  Executive  Secretary. 
It  is  financed  mainly  by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  but  one-third  of  a 
five-year  budget  of  S3. 3  milHon  is  guaranteed  by  participating  governments. 
Some  twenty-four  of  these  have  already  pledged  contributions,  particularly 
Thailand,  as  the  host  country.  It  provides  training  courses  for  government 
officials  engaged  in  development  planning,  oilers  advisory  services,  and  serves 
a.s  a  regional  centre  for  research  into  economic  development.  In  its  first  year 
of  operation  thirty  middle-level  officers  concerned  with  economic  planning 
in  fourteen  Asian  countries  took  part  in  training  courses,  which  included  a 
six-month  general  course  on  development  problems  and  policies;  a  three-month 
advanced  course  on  techniques  of  planning;  and  short-term  courses  in  such 
fields  as  development  planning,  manpower  planning,  and  budget  pro- 
gr;imming.  The  full-time  stall  is  assisted  by  officials  of  the  ILO,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  Unesco,  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 
Housing  for  the  institute  has  been  provided  on  the  campus  of  Chulalongkorn 
University. 

Most  of  Unesco^s  educational  work  in  South  and  South-East  Asia  will 
continue  to  be  channelled  through  its  Regional  Ofiice  for  Education  in  Asia, 
but  brief  mention  must  also  be  made  of  three  regional  institutes — on  which 
the  1965/66  Programme  and  Budget  of  Unesco  is  to  continue  to  concentrate 
its  educational  assistance  in  Asia — and  the  South-East  Asia  Science  Co- 
operation Office — all  established  by  national  governments  with  the  assistance 
of  Unesco. 

The  Asian  Institute  of  Educational  Planning  and  Administration  at  New 
1.  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  op.  cit.,  p.  xv. 
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Delhi  was  established  in  1962.  It  provides  training  courses  for  ediieational 
supervisors  and  earries  out  research  into  educational  planning.  Participants 
came  from  eleven  countries,  including  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Viel-Nam,  to  its  second  course  (bilingual, 
French  and  English)  extending  from  November  1964  to  February  1965. 

The  Asian  Institute  for  thcTraining  of  Teacher  Educators  at  Quezon  City  in 
the  Philippines,  established  in  1962,  received  participants  from  nine  countries, 
including  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand,  for  its  third 
training  course.  By  the  beginning  of  February  1965,  thirteen  Member  States 
had  nominated  'associated  institutions'  in  their  countries. 

The  Asian  Institute  of  School  Building  Research  established  at  Bandung 
in  Indonesia,  in  1962,  has  functioned  in  close  association  with  the  United 
Nations  Regional  Housing  Centre  and  in  consultation  with  ECAFE.  The 
research  a.id  information  services  of  the  institute  arc  designed  to  include 
comparative  studies  on  the  planning  of  educational  buildings,  their  design  and 
construction,  their  maintenance  and  equipment,  the  use  of  local  materials  and 
labour,  and  the  development  of  planning  procedures  for  their  design  and 
erection.  The  institute's  first  three-month  training  course,  September  to 
December  1964,  was  attended  by  participants  from  six  countries,  including 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand.  The  main  objective  of  this  and 
future  training  courses  is  to  help  the  governments  concerned  to  establish  or 
improve  national  research  and  training  centres  on  educational  building.* 

The  South-East  Asia  Science  Co-operation  Ofiiec  in  Djakarta  was  designed 
— as  similar  offices  in  other  regions — to  assist  in  the  development  of  scientific 
and  teclinologieal  research,  education  and  planning,  through  regional  informa- 
tion services  and  seminars.  It  also  bears  regional  responsibility  for  promoting 
science  teaching  at  the  university  level  and,  in  particular,  endeavours  'to  ac- 
celerate and  upgrade  the  training  of  scientists  and  engineers  in  developing 
countries',  according  to  Unesco's  1963/64  programme  resolution  2.332  con- 
cerning 'Aid  to  scientific  and  technological  teaching  at  university  level',  in 
collaboration  with  competent  national  and  international  governmental  and 
non-governmental  organizations:  '(a)  by  conducting  comparative  studies  of 
different  systems  of  education  for  the  training  of  scientists  and  engineers, 
including  curricula,  laboratory  equipment,  teaching  methods  and  organization 
of  faculties;  (b)  by  promoting  the  production  and  utilization  of  new  source 
books  in  the  basic  sciences  and  other  teaching  aids  and  their  adaptation  to 
university  education;  (c)  by  establishing  in  appropriate  universities,  pilot 
projects  for  testing  new  methods  and  techniques  in  science  teaching;  (d)  by 
supporting  international  and  regional  post-graduate  training  courses  and 

1.  With  Indonesia's  withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies 
in  1965»  the  future  of  the  institute  is  uncertain  and  the  Science  Co-operation  OflTicc 
has  had  to  change  its  location.  Thus»  even  as  some  progress  is  made  in  regional 
collaboration,  the  disruptive  influence  of  political  factors  is  once  again  brought 
home. 
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seminars  established  by  Me.nber  States  in  selected  branches  of  science  and 
technology;  (e)  by  organizing,  or  collaborating  in  the  organization  of,  interna- 
tional and  regional  conferences  on  basic  science  teaching;  (f)  by  sponsoring 
internationally  known  scientists  as  visiting  lecturers  at  selected  uni- 
versities. . . 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING  OF  BASIC  SCIENCES 

Under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Djakarta  Office  and  the  Philippines  National 
Commission  of  Unesco,  a  Regional  Meeting  on  the  Teaching  of  Basic 
Sciences  in  Universities  of  South-East  Asia  was  held  in  Manila  in  Nov- 
ember 1961,  in  which,  among  others,  the  following  proposals  for  regional 
co-operation  were  put  forward: 

1.  Hold  the  Manila  type  of  meeting  regularly  and,  if  possible,  at  annual 
intervals,  in  accordance  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  patterns: 
(a)  confined  to  a  single  branch  of  science  upon  any  single  occasion;  (b)  in- 
cluding in  each  delegation  one  member  from  each  branch  of  the  major 
basic  sciences,  thus  permitting  the  holding  of  both  primary  and  special 
sessions;  (c)  smaller  meetings  of  narrower  scope  leading  up  to  less  frequent 
meetings  on  a  large  scale. 

2.  Disseminate  information  through  the  Science  Co-operation  Office,  includ- 
ing such  data  on  the  teaching  of  sciences  as  curricular  content  and  course 
organization,  methodology  of  teaching,  status  and  development  of  science 
education,  textbooks  for  science  teaching  in  Asia,  sources  of  materials  and 
books  for  science  teaching. 

3.  Encourage  and  facilitate  (a)  the  exchange  between  Member  States  and 
their  scientific  institutions  of  specimens  and  examples  of  local  products 
and  natural  resources  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  or  research,  and  (b)  the 
local  production  and  exchange  of  materials — e.g.,  chemicals  which  are  rare, 
difficult  to  prepare  or  costly  to  procure — and  the  organization  of  regional 
schemes  for  storage  and  despatch. 

4.  Encourage,  facilitate,  sponsor  and  organize  courses  in  leading  universities 
of  the  region,  upon  a  regular  and  integrated  plan,  providing  opportunities 
for  training  and  study  in  summer  schools  and  the  like  periodically  or 
continuously  (especially  technician  courses  and  academic  courses  of  a  re- 
fresher type  for  secondary-school  science  teachers  and  university  science 
stafl). 

5.  Sponsor  and  collaborate  in  setting  up  regional  or  national  scientific  centres: 
(a)  service  centres,  including,  for  instance,  micro-analysis  and  speetro- 
graphie  analysis;  (b)  centres  for  research  and  advanced  training,  including 
provision  for  post-graduate  students  as  well  as  for  scientific  workers  and 
their  further  training;  (c)  instrumentation  centres. 

I.  Approved  Programme  and  Budget  for  / 963-/ 964,  p.  207  (Paris*  Uncsco,  1963). 
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EDUCATIONAL  STUDIES 

Among  its  other  functions  to  help  co-ordinate  Unesco  education  progriinimes 
in  the  region  and  organize  regional  seminars  (e.g.,  a  Technical  Assistance 
Seminar  on  Investment  in  Education,  in  Bangkok,  7-15  April  1964,  and 
meeting  of  experts  on  Improving  the  Quality  of  Education  in  Asia,  in  Manila, 
21-28  April  1964),  the  Regional  Office  for  Education  in  Asia  has  also  had 
special  responsibility  for  co-ordinating  studies  and  making  preparations  for 
the  Third  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Education  of  Asian  Member  States, 
convened  by  Unesco  in  association  with  ECAFE  in  Bangkok  from  22  to 
27  November  1965.'  It  will  be  recollected  that  a  second  meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Education  of  Asian  Member  States  participating  in  the  Karachi  Plan,  held 
in  Tokyo  in  April  1962,  examined  (he  plan  in  relation  to  over-all  educational 
planning  and  to  national  plans  for  economic  and  social  development,  and  in 
doing  so  pointed  out  the  need  for  extending  the  Karachi  Plan  beyond  the 
primary  level  of  education,  since  the  improvement  and  extension  of  secondary 
and  higher  education  is  an  integral  part  of  over-all  educational  advancement. 
The  Tokyo  meeting  also  agreed  that  each  one  of  its  Member  Stat  es  should, 
for  the  next  meeting  of  ministers  before  mid-1965,  prepare  a  plan  covering 
all  levels  of  education,  integrated  into  the  framework  if  national  plans  of 
economic  and  social  development,  extendin-^  up  to  1980.  In  this  connexion, 
it  was  recommended  that  Unesco  should  a.sist  eixh  country,  upon  request, 
to  prepare  a  draft  national  comprehensive  educational  plan:  these,  considered 
together,  would  form  the  basis  of  a  draft  Asim  model  to  be  examined  by  the 
1965  meeting  of  Asian  Ministers  of  Educatioi;.  To  this  end,  Unesco  provided 
the  services  of  two  Regional  Advisory  Teams  for  Educational  Planning  in 
Asia,  with  responsibilities  divided  between  countries  where  English  or  French 
was  the  main  language  of  wider  communication.  Each  of  these  teams  was 
made  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  long-term  educational  projections  for 
planning  in  accordance  with  the  following  terms  of  reference:  *  '*{a)  To 
establish,  in  close  co-operation  with  the  national  authorities  and  in  accordance 
with  objectives  and  targets  as  set  by  them,  long-term  projections  till  1980  lo 
overfall  educational  development  (educational  pyramid)  covering  all  types 
and  levels  of  education,  within  the  framework  of  national  perspective  plans  of 
social  and  economic  development.  The  minimum  educational  pyramid  will 
be  the  one  that  could  be  attained  with  available  present  and  anticipated 
national  resources;  the  maximum  pyramid  will  be  the  one  that  could  be 
attained  with  concerted  use  of  all  foreign  assistance  to  supplement  national 
resources,  (b)  To  suggest,  for  each  country,  if  necessary,  tentative  targets  to 
be  achieved  by  1980  in  the  field  of  education  (educational  pyramid)  taking 

I.  The  director  of  the  present  study  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  Hnal  stage  of 
the  preparation  of  the  working  papers  for  this  meeting,  a  further  and  important 
link  between  the  work  of  the  study  and  of  the  Unesco  Regional  Ollice  and  its 
regional  advisory  teams,  whose  country  reports  were  made  available  to  the  study 
as  ihcy  were  drafted. 
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into  account,  as  far  as  po-*ii)lc,  future  tr;jincd  manpower  needs  and  rmancial 
implications,  as  well  as  the  cultural  and  economic  objectives  as  desired  by 
the  countries  themselves/' 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  Preliminary  Draft  Report  of  the  team  which 
visited  the  Philippines/  while  these  terms  of  reference  may  and  have  been 
somewhat  dilTcrently  interpreted  by  the  two  travelling  teams,  they  do  'exclude 
any  study  of  the  quality  of  education.  The  content  of  education  and  its  ad- 
ministration and  methods,  which  obviously  enter  into  any  educational  plan- 
ning, are  therefore  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  assignment*.  Thus,  while 
in  most  reports  the  problem  of  quality  is  brought  up  and,  to  varying  extents, 
stressed,  its  financial  as  well  as  organizational  implications  are  left  largely 
untouched.^  A  typical  study  plan  for  each  of  the  teams  includes: 

A.  (English  language  team) 

I.    Education  pattern  in  the  country  concerned. 
11.    General  approach  and  methodology  of  the  report. 

III.  Financial  resources  and  enrolments,  including  reference  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  problems;  estimates  of  resources  for  educational 
expenditure;  future  costs  and  enrolments. 

IV.  Educitional  projections,  minimum  and  maximum,  including  general 
demcgraphic  projections  as  well  as  those  for  education  at  all  levels,  but 
taking  account  of  the  need  for  teachers  only  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  levels. 

V.    Cost  of  educational  projections  based  on  estimated  cost  per  student  .by 

level  of  education. 
VI.    Summary,  concluding  observations,  and  a  methodological  appendix. 

B.  {French  language  team) 

L    Demographic  situation— current  trends  and  population  projections, 
1960-80. 

II.  The  school  system  (including  references  to  higher  education  and,  in 
some  cases,  problems  of  quality  and  distribution  between  vocational, 
technical  and  general  secondary  and  higher  education). 
III.  Economic  survey  and  trends,  including  general  manpower  assessments: 
projections  arc  recommended,  but  not  calculated,  owing  to  lack  of 
adequate  data. 

1.  L<mf*-Term  Projections  for  Education  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  p.  i 
(Unesco,  Bangkok,  September  1964,  mimeo). 

2.  ibid.,  p.  ii. 

3.  Thus  in  the  report  on  Cambodia,  after  stressing  th?  need  U^t  qiialiiy,  ihe  future 
costs  of  hipher  education  have  nevertheless  been  set  belo\\'  current  expenditure  on 
the  assumption  thai  increased  enrolments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vocuiional  field, 
would  pro.vidc  belter  use  of  facilities.  But  this  assumption,  it  is  also  pointed  out. 
is  based  only  on  academic  education:  *thc  devclopnicr.t  of  higher  scientific  and 
technical  education  will  necessitate  more  extensive  equipment  and  possibly  higher 
costs* — how  much,  is  not  considered. 
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IV.    Educational  finance,  including  costs  of  vocational  and  higher  education. 
V.    Projections  of  admissions,  total  enrolments,  and  output  at  various  levels: 
minimum  projections  with  constant  costs,  maximum  projections  with 
increased  recurring  costs,*  and  maximum  projections  with  constant 
costs;  projections  of  the  number  of  teachers  needed  for  primary  and 
secondary  schools  in  accordance  with  minimum  and  maximum  pro- 
jected enrolments. 
VI.    Summary,  conclusions,  and  methodological  appendix. 
In  the  reports  it  is  repeatedly  stressed  that,  in  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  data, 
the  projections  only  indicate  a  preliminary  determination  of  the  orders  of 
magnitude  involved:  this  should  form  a  basis  for  further  study,  evaluation  and 
appropriate  adjustment.  As  in  the  present  report,  the  need  for  comprehensive 
manpower  studies  is  repeatedly  emphasized.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the 
implications  of  social  and  cultural  aspirations,  but  the  quantitative  assessment 
of  these  docs  not  go  beyond  that  of  increased  cost  of  expanded  access  to 
education,  and  therefore  larger  enrolments  at  all  levels  of  education. 

CULTURAL  AND  EDUCATIOMAL  PROGRAMME  OF  SEATO 

Under  its  Cultural  Relations  Programme  SEATO,  in  addition  to  ofTering 
post-graduate  scholarships  for  study  abroad  in  Asian  SEATO  countries,^  in 
January-February  1961,  sponsored  a  Conference  of  Heads  of  Universities  at 
the  University  of  Karachi,  and  in  November  1 96 1  a  Commission  on  Uni- 
versity Equivalences.  Participants  at  the  conference,  in  addition  to  those 
coming  fiom  Laos,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Viet-Nam  within  the 
region,  included  others  from  Pakistan,  Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  with  observers  from  a  number  of  founda- 
tions. Included  among  other  items  of  the  agenda  were:  'Methods  to  achieve 
a  closer  association  of  universities  in  South-East  Asia';  *South-East  Asian 
studies';  and  'Problems  of  equivalence'/ 

On  the  first  question,  discussion  and  resolutions  adopted  emphasized  that 
'the  movement  both  of  students  and  teachers  between  countries,  and  espe- 
cially between  th^i  universities  of  South-East  Asia,  should  be  regarded  as 
deserving  the  highest  priority  for  promoting  international  understanding  and 

1.  Due  to  rising  unit  prices  rathi»r  than  the  provision  of  more  and  better  facilities  per 
student. 

2.  The  Final  Report  and  background  documentation  (including  a  specially  prepared 
summary  of  this  report)  of  the  Bangkok  Meeting  (November  1965)  relying  con- 
siderably on  the  data  collected  and  evaluated  by  ihe  teams,  provides  a  wcU-dcfmcd 
quantitative  and  financial  background  against  which  the  situations  and  needs  de- 
scribed by  this  report  will  have  to  be  set. 

3.  See  Post-Graduate  Studies  in  Asian  SEATO  Countries.  A  Guide  for  Applicants  for 
SEATO  Post-Graduate  Scholarships  (Bangkok,  SEATO,  1963). 

4.  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Heads  of  Universities.  University  of  Karachi.  Karachi, 
January  2S'Fcbruai j  /.  1961.  Sponsored  by  the  South-East  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(Bangkok,  1961). 
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development.  It  should  be  encouraged  in -every  possible  way,  and  adequate 
finance  for  this  purpose  should  be  made  available  by  all  interested  govern- 
ments and  organizations*.^  This  should  be  supported  by  the  establishment  of 
chairs  for  visiting  professors,  and  supplemented  by  mutual  exchange  of  in- 
formation, documentation,  publications,  and,  most  important,  by  ellorts  'to 
raise  the  standards  of  scholarship  in  the  universities  of  South-East  Asia,  so 
that  in  the  future  their  attraction,  to  visiting  students  and  teachers,  would 
equal  that  of  the  universities  of  the  West', 

TI)tii.second  item,  which  included  the  question  of  language  problems  in 
education  in  SoTith-East  Asia,  led  to  the  following  conclusions:'- 
J.  There  is  a  need  for  the  study  at  an  advanced  level  of  South-East  Asian 
hmguages  in  the  universities  of  the  area.  This  need  can  be  met  in  one  or 
several  of  the  following  ways:  (a)  by  the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of 
SoLith-East  Asian  languages  in  a  suitable  place,  e.g.,  Bangkok;  (b)  by  the 
establishment  oE  centres  of  higher  language  study  in  each  ot,thc  countries 
of  the  area;  (c)  by  the  encouragement  of  appropriate  language  studies  in  the 
universities  of  the  area;  (d)  by  the  use  of  student  and  staff  exchanges  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  advanced  language  study. 
2.  That  SEATO  arrange  at  an  early  date  for  a  study  to  be  made  by  an 
expert  linguist  on  the  possibility  of  establishing:  (a)  an  institute  of  South- 
East  Asian  languages  in  a  suitable  place, ,e.g^,  Bangkok;  and  (b)  centres  of 
higher  language  study  in  each  of  the  countries  of  the  area.* 
(Most  delegates  were  inclined  to  favour  the  latter  approach  with  *the 
view  that  what  was  required  was  a  general  improvement  in  coverage  and 
depth  of  language  study  in  each  country,  rather  than  concentration  on  any 
one'.)^    '  ,  . 

In  examining  problems  of  equivalence,  considerable  stress  was  laid  on  the 
distinction  between  formal  eligibility  for  admission  to  a  university  and  actual 
acceptance,  which  should  rather  be  based  on  individual  contacts  and  negotia- 
tions between  institutions.  This  conference,  however,  recommended  that  Mn 
tJie  forthcoming  financial  year,  SEATO  convene  a  Study  Group  made  up  of 
educational  experts  from  the  SEATO  Asian  member  countries  and  advisers 
from  other  SEATO  countries  or  international  university  associations,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  universities  in  the  area;  this  Group  should  make  ^ 

1.  ibid.,  p.  5-6. 

2.  ibid.,  p.  17,  18  and  20. 

3.  Noss  has  a  significant  section  on  regional  co-operation  in  the  development  of 
national  languages.  He  points  out  the  affinities  between  national  languages  in 
three  pairs  of  countries,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  North  and  South  Viet-Nam,  and 
Thailand  and  Laos,  and  suggests  that  the  efforts  of  scholars  may  be  able  to  join 
forces  over  the  most  forbidding  of  political  barriers.  The  present  tendency  appears 
to  be  an  attempt  to  break  down  the  existing  affinities  by  artificial  vocabulary 
distinctions,  but  a  more  lasting  and  effective  factor  is  likely  to  be  the  development 
of  a  shared  literature  and  it  is  perhaps  not  over-optimistic  to  see  an  ultimate 
pos.sibi)ity  of  shared  academic  fields,  the  exchange  of  teachers,  and  common  elements 
in  scholastic  curricula. 
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comparative  study  of  entrance  requirements  and  equivalence  of  degrees;  it 
should  also  make  recommendations  for  whatever  course  of  action  it  would 
consider  advisable  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  students.  Its  report  should  be 
made  available  to  the  next  Conference  of  Heads  of  Universities'.^  This,  it  was 
proposed,  should  be  held  every  two  years. 

Following  up  the  recommendation  of  'equivalence',  a  Commission  on 
University  Equivalences  sponsored  by  SEATO  undertook  a  series  of  com- 
parative studies  of  courses  in  various  universities  of  the  region.  In  a  paper 
concerning  'The  Equivalence  of  Degrees  Conferred  by  the  Universities  of 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand',  presented  to .  this  commission  by 
Dr.  Enrique  T.  Virata,  executive  vice-president  of  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  it  was  observed  that  'the  main  task  of  this  Commission  is  "to 
find  ways  and  means  (e.g.,  through  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements,  or 
by  unilateral  steps  aiming  at  a  harmonization  of  rules,  standards  and  prac- 
tices) to  solve  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  discrepancy  of,  or  merely  the  un- 
certainty about,  university  entrance  requirements  in  the  various  countries  of 
this  region.  To  encourage  the  admission  to  universities  in  each  of  these 
countries  of  foreign  students  desirous,  (a)  either  of  earning  a  degree  in  his 
host  university,  (b)  or  merely  of  spending  a  certain  period  of  study  in  this 
institution  with. the  ultimate  purpose  of  earning  his  degree  after  his  return  to 
his  parent  university"  '^  Subsequently,  a  draft  agreement  concerning  equiva- 
lences between  universities  in  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  was 
drawn  up  and  accepted  in  September  1965  by  the  governments  concerned. 

Established  by  royal  decree  in  Jaly  1959  at  Bangkok,  the  SEATO  Grad; 
uate  School  of  Engineering  aims  to  provide  'advanced  engineering  courses  of 
the  highest  standards  through:  (1)  regular  programmes  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Engineering  and  (2)  research  by  students,  faculty  and  research 
staff  members,  and  qualified  students'..  Scholarship  ?*wards  are  available  to 
students  who  are  nationals  of  any  one  of  the  following  countries:  Brunei, 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  South  Viet-Nam,  or  Thailand. 

The  objectives  and  philosophy  of  the  institution  state  that:  The  school  was 
established  in  order  to  help  meet  the  growing  need  for  advanced  engineering 
,  education  in  South-East  Asia.  It  was  founded  within  the  region  in  order  to 
circumvent  the  general  necessity  of  sending  students  to  institutions  in  Western 
countries  where  the  emphasis  of  post  graduate  engineering  education  is  us- 
ually inappropriate  for  application  to  the  problems  of  the  region.  In  Bangkok, 
studies  can  be  illustrated  by  examples  near  at  hand  and  research  can  he 
directed  towards  the  solution  of  problems  within  the  region.'^  Liaison  in 

1.  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Heads  of  Umversides,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

2.  Commission  on  University  Equivalences  (Bangkok,  SEATO,  1963,  mimeo.  CUE/63/ 

3.  SEATO  Graduate  School  of  Engineering,  Catalog  for  }964-65--Announcement  for 
1965-66,  p.  1  (Bangkok,  Chulalongkorn  University.  1964). 
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Thailand  is  through  Chulalongkorn  University;  and  the  United  States,  through 
the  Colorado  State  University,  has  provided  most  of  tiie  faculty,  and  funds 
for  certain  expenses;  the  United  Kingdom  has  providcti  most  of  the  equip- 
ment and  also  a  few  staff  members.  The  school  oilers  graduate  students  two- 
year  courses  organized  on  a  grading  system,  and  requiring  the  submission  of 
a  thesis  involving  research,  in  the  fields  of  hydraulic,  public  health,  structural 
and  transportation  engineering.  Table  64  shows  the  distribution  of  applica- 
tions and  acceptances  for  admission  from  1959  to  1964. 


Table  64.  Applications  for  admission  and  acceptances  at  the  SEATO  Graduate 
School  of  Engineering,  1959-64 


Applied 

South-East  Asian  countries 

B^irma 

il 
0 

u 

Cambodia 

3 

0 

Icxdonesia 

2 

0 

Malaysia: 

Malaya  and  Singapore 

31 

8 

Sabah 

I 

0    ^  . 

Sarawak 

1 

0 

Philippines 

83 

43 

Thariund 

319 

132 

Viet-Nam 

10 

0 

Totals 

456  . 

183 

Other  countries 

India 

61 

8  ^ 

Pakistan 

171 

40 

Taiwan 

53 

4 

U.S.A. 

1 

0 

Totals 

286  . 

"52 

Twenty-seven  M.Eng,  degrees  were  awarded  in  1964,  twenty  to  students 
from  Thailand,  three  each  to  students  from  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines, 
and  one  to  a  student  from  Taiwan.  Although  this  is.  a  new  institute  whose 
first  degree  awards  were  made  in  1961,  both  sets  of  figures  offer  a  poor 
omen  for  regional  co-operation  in  higher  education  as  well  as  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  standard  of  engineering  graduates.  The  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments of  recruitment  experienced  by  such  an  institution  with  its 
facilities  for  both  post-graduate  studies  and  research — facilities  only  too  rare 
— available  on  the  most  generous  terms  to  students  throughout  the  region, 
whose  scholarships  include  such  items  as  air  passage,  subsistence  allowance, 
tuition,  textbooks,  research  equipment  and  thesis  expenses,  should  be  a 
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matter  of  considerable  concern  to  those  responsible  for  higher  technical 
education  in  the  region. 

REGIONAL  ECONOMICS  LIAISON  CENTRE 

The  only  regional  attempt  to  set  up  machinery  for  exchange  of  information 
within  a  major  discipline,  the  Economics  Liaison  Centre  at  Singapore,  came 
at  least  to  a  temporary  end  after  seven  years  of  operation  in  December  1964. 
The  centre  was  set  up  at  the  end  of  1956  following  a  Conference  of  Heads 
of  Economics  Departments  held  at  the  University  of  Singapore,  with  parti- 
cipants coming  from  the  universities  in  Burma  (Rangoon),  Hong  Kong,  Indo- 
nesia (Djakarta  and  Jogjakarta),  Singapore,  the  Philippines  (Manilaj,  Thai- 
land (Bangkok),  and  Viet-Nam  (Saigon  and  Hue).  The  object  of  the  centre 
was  to  disseminate  information  about  economics  teaching  and  rest:arch  in 
South-East  Asia,  and  it  helped  to  do  so  by  publishing  an  occasional  bulletin 
(a  total  of  forty-two  in  seven  years).  Initially  financed  first  by  the  International 
Economic  Association  and  then  by  the  Asia  Foundation,  when  the  centre 
tried  to  become  self-supporting  it  found,  according  to  the  last  issue  of  the 
Bulletin^  that  'although  the  recent  questionnaire  sent  out  has  been  answered 
by  the  majority  of  readers,  and  although  these  have  almost  unanimously 
agreed  to  pay  a  small  subscription  fee  to  the  centre,  the  income  that  could 
thus  be  obtained  would  not  be  sufTicient  to  maintain  the  centre'. 

Furthermore,  while  answers  to  this  questionnaire  indicated  that  *there  is 
great  interest  in  research  work  and  in  unpublished  research  in  the  various 
universities'-  and  'results  of  thi^  past  seven  years  have  shown  that  economics 
departments  in  the  region  can  be  approached  to  work  co-operatively  in  a 
common  cause',  it  also  did  not  prove  possible  to  implement  the  original  idea 
to  move  the  headquarters  of  the  centre  every  few  years  to  another  university 
in  the  region:  'so  far  no  university  has  felt  able  or  willing  to  take  on  this 
responsibility'. 

The  situation  is  ultimately  indicative  of  the  insufiiciency  of  government 
financial  support  for  research  work  at  universities,  for  otherwise,  given  their 
interest,  the  large  number  of  economics  departments  in  the  region  should 
surely  have  quite  easily  been  able  to  alTord  adequate  contributions  to  maintain 
the  centre.  National  administrative  procedures  as  well  as  exchange  difficulties 
probably  also  enter  into  the  picture,  but  in  so  far  as  governments  do  not 
help  universities  and  their  departments  in  overcoming  these,  they  are  scarcely 
acting  in  tae  interests  either  of  the  advancement  of  learning  or  of  their  own 
national  interests.  Clearly  similar  organizations  in  other  major  disciplines, 
whether  in  a  centralized  or  decentralized  form,  could  render  great  service 
in  the  development  of  higher  education  and  research  within  the  region. 

1.  Liaisoa  Centre  for  Economics  Departments  in  South-East  Asian  Universities,  Bui- 
U'tin  No.  42,  Winter  1964,  p.  i. 

2.  ibid.,  p.  I. 
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In  the  field  of  economics,  the  Bulleiin  proposes  that  another  conference 
of  heads  of  departments  should  be  convened  and  that  this  should,  among 
other  things,  consider  ways  of  continuing  the  Liaison  Centre.  The  imple- 
mentation of  this  recommendation  might  be  facilitated  through  the  Centre 
for  Economic  Research  in  Malaysia,  w^iich  was  in  the  process  of  being 
established  at  the  University  of  Singapore  at  the  beginning  of  1965;  for  one 
of  its  main  stated  aims  is  *to  provide  a  means  of  co-operation  among  rer.eareh 
workers  in  the  region,  through  the  organization  of  seminars  and  similar 
meetings  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  of  research  problems'.  One  niight 
indeed  wonder  whether  such  an  aim  should  not  characterize  all  centres  of 
research  if  they  are  to  be  true  both  to  their  national  and  their  universal  pur- 
pose. When  it  does,  it  will  become  relatively  easy  to  circumvent  various  ad- 
ministrative and  political  obstacles  in  the  way  of  academic  collaboration. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SOUTH-EAST  ASIAN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  attempt  made  by  this  report  to  view  higher  education  within  the  region 
as  a  whole  has  revealed  both  the  many  obstacles  to  carrying  out  such  a 
survey  and  a  number  of  developments  which  will  nevertheless  only  become 
possible  if  regional  concepts  can  be  fostered.  This  may  well  seem  a  remote 
aspiration  in  view  of  existing  political  tensions,  but  as  this  chapter  has  shown, 
even  in  these  confused  circumstances  regional  projects,  or  at  least  inter- 
nation  projects  within  the  region,  have  been  underta?:en  with  some  success. 
It  does  not  require  a  blind  faith  to  believe  that  thr  universities,  with  the  ever- 
widening  didusion  of  their  own  influence  and  that  of  their  alumni,  could  play 
a  growing  and  indeed  a  major  role  in  relieving  political  tensions  and  in  con- 
verting missiles  into  computers. 

If  this  is  so,  the  first  need  is  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  bonds  which 
should  unite  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  South-East  Asia  both 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  international  world  of  scholarship. 

The  need  for  such  an  activity  within  the  region  has  long  bten  recognized, 
and  in  1956  a  conference  attended  by  distinguished  representatives  from  the 
universities  of  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Malaya  (at  Singapore),  the 
Philippines,  Rangoon,  the  National  University  of  Viet-Nam  (then  at  Saigon) 
and  Chulalongkorn  University  (Thailand)  established  the  Association  of 
South-East  Asian  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  which  is  subsequently 
referred  to  as  the  Association,  or,  in  accordance  with  its  own  practice, 
ASAIHL.  ASAIHL  was  founded,  with  a  constitution  drawn  up  after  con- 
sultation with  the  International  Association  of  Universities,  with  the  following 
objective:  *by  the  exchange  of  information  on  educational  and  research  pro- 
grammes of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  South-East  Asia,  and  by  sug- 
gestions for  co-operative  action  in  the  development  of  those  programmes,  to 
promote  the  economic,  social,  cultural  and  civic  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the 
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area  more  efiicicnily  and  elTectively*J  The  Association  is  also  to  foster  an 
exchange  of  teachers  and  students  among  its  members  in  furtherance  of 
cultural  co-operation  and  understanding. 

In  order  to  promote  action  towards  these  ends  ASAIHL  has  held  five 
regular  general  meetings  and  several  meetings  of  its  Administrative  Board, 
as  well  as  specialized  seminars.  A  bulletin  has  been  circulated  from  time  to 
time,  a  handbook  of  South-East  Asian  universities  is  being  prepared,  and 
contacts  arc  maintained  with  the  International  Association  of  Universities  and 
other  university  organizations  in  India  and  Europe,  The  Thai  secretariat  of 
four  (headed  by  the  executive  secretary.  Professor  H.  H.  Prince  Prcm  Pura- 
chatraj  is  based  at  Chulalongkorn  University  in  Bangkok. 

At  the  Fifth  General  Conference  in  December  1964,  16  universities  were 
represented  by  43  participants,  29  of  whom,  as  might  be  expected,  came 
from  6  Thai  universities. 

In  addition  to  the  16  institutions  here  represented  a  further  13  institutions 
were  listed  as  members  in  1962,  of  which  10  had  subscriptions  outstanding 
for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  six  years. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  affords  a  useful  perspective  of  its 
activiiies.  Five  seminars  were  held  during  an  unusually  active  year,  on 
University  Organization  and  Administri.tion  (27  participants);  on  Customary 
Law  in  South-East  Asia  (12  participants);  on  Philosophy  in  South-East  Asia 
(10  participants);  on  Mathematical  Education  (no  details  of  participation); 
and  on  Library  Science  (20  participants,  1 3  from  die  host  count'  v,  Thailand), 
Earlier  seminars  on  South-East  Asian  Languages  and  on  Fine  .  .rts  had  each 
attracted  18  participants.  Future  plans  include  seminars  in  1965  on  the  Role 
of  Universities  in  Social  and  Economic  Development  in  South-East  Asia;  on 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science;  on  the  Role  of  Universities  in  Human 
Resource  Development,  and — a  most  encouraging  excursion  into  new  fields — 
on  Engineering  and  Technological  Sci.'^nces.  In  1966  follow-up  seminars  on 
the  original  meetings  on  Mathematics,  Sociological  Jurisprudence  and  the 
Teaching  of  Philosophy  are  to  be  held,  together  with  studies  of  new  topics — 
Language  Problems  in  South-East  Asian  Universities,  and  the  Role  of  Uni- 
versities in  Soulh-East  Asian  Society.  The  reports  of  two  seminars  were 
published  during  tJie  year,  and  work  continued  on  a  proposed  handbook  of 
South-East  Asian  universities,  in  which  the  usual  difficulty  of  extracting 
information  from  member  organizations  was  experienced. 

Relations  were  established  with  the  Organization  of  Rectors  and  Vice- 
ChanccIIors  of  European  Universities,  and  the  executive  secretary  visited 
universities  in  Europe  and  member  institutions  in  the  region. 

Financial  assistance  was  contributed  by  the  Asia  Foundation,  which  made 
a  grant  enabling  a  full-time  administrative  assistant  to  be  engaged,  and  which 

I.  Constitution  of  the  Asxocmtion  of  Southeast  Asian  institutions  of  Higher  Learning, 
p.  2  (Bangkok,  Chulalcmgkorn  University). 
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offered  to  support  lecture  visits  by  three  professors  in  the  region:  this  appears 
to  be  proving  diflicult  to. organize.  The  Leverhulme  Trust  Fund  assisted  the 
Seminar  on  University  Administration. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  such  an  Association  with  a  more  distinguished 
foundation.  Its  new  President  is  H.R.H.  Prince  Wan  Waithayakorn,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  of  Thailand,  rector  of  Thammasat  University,  and  one-time 
chairman  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  It  has  the  support 
and  presence  of  a  number  of  vice-chancellors  and  high-ranking  scholars  at  its 
general  meetings,  its  executive  secretary  is  himself,  as  the  office  requires,  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  teacher.  Its  membership  covers  all  the  universities 
in  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Hong  Kong  and  Vict-Nam,  with  the  present  exception 
of  Dalat,  and  it  has  been  steadily  supported  by  two  major  universities  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Indonesia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  original  support  of 
the  University  of  Rangoon  will  be  renewed.  Its  constitution  contains  an 
ingenious  device  to  prevent  any  one  country  with  a  large  university  repre- 
sentation from  swamping  a  vote,  and  makes  full  provision  for  the  admission 
of  technological  institutions,  research  institutes,  and  those  teacher-training 
colleges  which  award  degrees,  or  their  equivalent,  to  their  students,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  the  College  of  Education,  Bangkok,  the  non-university 
third-level  institutions  have  not  taken  advantage  of  becoming  members. 

Unfortunately  there  are  a  number  of  significant  factors  which  have  inhibited 
the  full  deployment  of  the  potentialities  of  ASAIHL.  One  is  the  inertia  and 
lack  of  co-operation  of  so  many  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  region — 
unwilling  to  join,  unwilling  to  subscribe  $100  per  annum,  unwilling  to  reply 
to  queries  and  questionnaires  (perhaps  a  more  understandable  weakness;,  un- 
willing to  supply  information  about  research. 

Another  is  surely  the  lack  of  an  institutional  basis  for  the  organization  of 
a  programme  which  by  its  breadth,  its  high  quality  and  its  continuity  would 
impress  itself  upon  universities  and  institutions  throughout  the  region.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  ia  significant  impression  on  South-East  Asia  with  a  budget 
of  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 

It  also  seems  possible  that  the  veiy  devotion  of  the  secretariat  in  Bangkok 
has  in  some  measure  contributed  to  defeat  its  own  aims  by  taking  upon  itself 
the  full  task  of  administering  a  widespread  organization  when  perhaps  some 
dispersal  of  responsibilities  might  have  developed  a  stronger  sense  of  co- 
operation among  the  more  distant  members  of  the  organization,  whose 
effectiveness  must,  a  reversal  of  the  basic  theme  of  this  report,  be  judged 
upon  the  quantity  as  well  as  upon' the  quality  of  its  effective  membership. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  A  SOUTH-EAST  ASIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  as  this  study  has  progressed  that  the 
needs,  the  aspirations,  the  resources  that  have  been  brought  to  light  and  the 
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lacunae  that  have  been  revealed,  the  opportunities  for  mutual  assistance  so 
lavishly  available  and  so  seldom  seized,  the  obstacles  to  concerted  action 
which  are  by  no  means  insurmountable,  the  vast  range  of  experience,  both 
of  failure  and  success  which  remains  largely  uncommunicated — all  indicate 
the  value,  and  indeed  almost  the  necessity,  of  continuing,  expanding  and 
deepening  the  work  that  has  just  begun. 

Equally  it  has  become  clear  that  the  machinery  for  implementing  this 
task  needs  to  be,  not  an  association,  but  an  institution.  The  tasks  involved 
stretch  far  beyond  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  intermittent  enthusiasni 
of  a  group  of  devoted  but  extremely  busy  people:  they  call  for  an  organized 
and  continuous  programme  of  work  and  seivice  established  in  a  settled  and 
appropriate  environment. 

The  case  for  fostering  regional  collaboration  is  surely  irrefutable,  whether 
stated  in  its  broadest  context  as  one  means,  through  the  minds  of  men,  of 
reducing  political  tensions,  or  as  a  professional  approach  to  problems  involv- 
ing the  interchange  of  data,  information,  ideas,  experience,  facilities  and 
people,  and  thus  requiring  a  concentration  ot  resources. 

Accordingly  it  becomes  necessary  to  devise  a  regional  machinery  to  pro- 
mote effective  collaboration  which  will  yield  stead}  and  cumulative  results. 
To  this  end,  both  as  an  instrument  for  pursuing  and  assisting  in  the  solution 
of  the  numerous  problems,  possibilities  and  alternatives  stirred  up  by  this 
study,  all  leading  to  the  promotion  of  economic  and  social  development 
through  the  activities  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  also  as  a  service 
to  contribute  to  their  own  development,  that  they  may  the  more  speedily  and 
easily  accomplish  this  aspect  of  their  work  through  a  process  of  cross-fertili7a- 
tion,  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  established  a  South-East  Asian  Institute 
of  Higher  Education  and  Development. 

The  institute  is  seen  as  being  an  autonomous  boc*  f  with  its  own  council 
of  regional  representatives,  enjoying  a  'special  relationship'  with  one  of  the 
universities  of  the  region,  being  established  cither  on  the  university  campus 
itself,  or  in  close  proximity  to  various  ancillary  facilitic.-  such  as  libraries, 
laboratories  and  computer  service.  The  hospitality  of  a  major  university  would 
seem  to  be  fundamental  to  the  needs  of  such  an  institute — other  amenities 
and  facilities  such  as  the  availability  of  an  international  airport,  good  inter- 
regional communications  and  the  possibility  of  reasonable  accommodation  for 
staff,  fellows  and  guests  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
location  of  the  *host'  university. 

In  these  days  of  intensive  international  and  bilateral  co-operation  for 
assisting  development  projects  it  is  not  altogether  unusual  to  find  major 
institutes  appearing,  by  some  form  of  international  parthenogenesis,  fully 
equipped  to  carry  out  their  full  programmes.  If,  however,  the  institute  here 
envisaged  is  to  grow  by  stages,  the  services  which  it  might  render  could  be 
established  in  up  to  four  phases:  (la)  Statistical  Service,  and  (6)  Clearing 
House;  (2)  Research  and  Training;  (3)  Promotional  Activities,  and  (4)  Teach- 
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ing  and  Exchange  Service.  The  sequence  may  be  rearranged,  provided  that 
the  information  services  under  (I)  are  the  first  to  be  established.  Only  then 
will  it  be  feasible  to  undcrta'^e  research  projects,  train  research  workers, 
organize  extramural  meetings  aid  seminars,  and  study  the  problems  of  stafT 
and  staff  training.  Accordingly,  the  following  summaries  of  desirable  activ- 
ities are  listed  in  a  possible  order  of  establishment  rather  than  on  grounds  of 
functional  precedence. 

(la)    Statistical  Service 

It  is,  and  will  be  for  many  years,  unprofitable  to  discuss  the  statistical  aspects 
of  higher  education  without  referring  to  the  Robbins  Report  and  the  elaborate 
scries  of  statistical  inquiries  and  analyses  upon  which  it  was  based.  In  the 
present  context,  referring  to  higher  education  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
report  says:*  .  .  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  for  the  formula- 
tion and  carrying  out  of  appropriate  educational  policies  of  a  continuing 
supply  of  relevant  and  comprehensive  statistical  information.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  field  in  which  it  is  impossible  to.f'}rm  appropriate  conceptions  if  a 
sense  of  quantitative  perspective  is  lacking,  and  the  information  on  which 
such  a  perspective  must  be  based  is  so  extensive  that  it  needs  expert  analysis. 

*\Ve  should  be  failing  in  our  duty  if  we  were  to  close  this  chapter  without 
emphasizing  with  all  the  force  at  our  command  that  the  erection  and  con- 
tinuation of  an  adequate  statistical  service  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
successful  working  of  all  the  machinery  we  have  recommended.' 

The  committee  discovered  considerable  gaps  in  available  information:  the 
plight,  then,  of  the  researcher  or  planner  needing  statistical  information  on  a 
comparative  basis  applicable  to  the  whole  of  South-East  Asia  is  one  at  which 
the  imagination  may  well  falter.  This  lament  was  sounded  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  study — it  is  not  inappropriate  for  it  to  be  reiterated  at  its  close.  Quite 
clearly  the  intricate  detail  demanded  by  the  Robbins  Committee  indicates  a 
depth  of  inquiry  to  which  regional  studies  need  not  plunge,  but  a  standardiza- 
tion of  regional  statistical  procedure,  and  the  careful  collection  of  basic  data 
under  common  dcfmitions  and  terms  of  reference,  are  essential  if  significant 
studies  arc  to  be  made  into  the  provision  of  higher  education  in  the  region. 

It  might  well  be  argued  that  this  requirement  should  extend  to  all  levels 
of  education.  Ideally  it  should,  though  the  limited  nature  of  any  educational 
information  available  on  a  comparable  basis  is  clearly  revealed  by  the 
regrettably  few  fundamental  and  broads  heads  under  which  Unesco  is  able 
to  classify  statistical  data  on  education  in  Basic  Facts  and  Figures  and  its 
Statistical  Yearbook.-  However,  the  comparability  of  educational  systems  at 
the  first  two  levels  does  not  assume  the  major  importance  of  that  in  higher 

1.  Hifihcr  Education,  op.  cit..  Report,  paras.  805-6. 

2.  First  published  in  1964  for  ihc  year  1963. 
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education,  since  it  is  only  here  that  the  equivalence  of  qualifications  has 
to  be  examined,  that  questions  of  topics  for  regional  rather  than  national 
research  may  need  investigation,  that  the  exchange  of  staff  and  students  is 
both  probable  and  desirable,  and  that  every  institution  is  in  a  position  where 
it  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  Moreover,  with  the  very  consider- 
able number  of  private  third-level  institutions  in  the  region,  it  could  well  be 
more  likely  that  such  institutions  would  co-operate  more  freely  in  designing 
and  conipicting  statistical  returns  for  their  own  institute,  rather  than  for  a 
government  department,  though  the  results  thus  achieved,  with  their  com- 
parative setting,  would  be  of  great  value  to  all  governments  concerned. 

Statistical  information  is  the  foundation  upon  which  planners  and  policy 
makers  must  contract  their  plans.  A  comprehensive  policy  in  higher  education 
can  only  be  formulated  on  the  basis  of  full-scale  manpower  studies  and  ac- 
curate information  on  the  future  outputs  of  the  educational  system.  Next 
come  the  needs  of  the  institudons  themselves;  at  a  time  when  they  are 
developing  fast  and  seeking  to  establish  their  own,  and  not  an  inherited 
identity,  they  need  more  than  ever  to  study  the  experiences,  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative,  as  far  as  possible  supported  by  comparable  quantitative  in- 
dicators, of  their  colleagues  similarly  occupied  throughout  the  region*  Finally 
there  are  the  needs  of  research  workers,  educationists,  economists,  sociol- 
ogists, psychologists  and  medical  researchers,  for  whom  the  absence  of  vital 
statistical  information^  means  that  the  value  of  their  work  may  be  imperilled 
by  the  enforced  use  of  dubious  estimates  and  guesses  not  always  inspired. 

Most  educational  information  at  present  made  available,  and  this  is  equally 
true  of  data  in  South-East  Asia,  is  of  the  cross-sectional  type,  based  upon 
particular  years,  and  there  is  a  great  need,  as  in  statistical  material  on  the 
lower  levels,  for  historical  or  horizontal  studies  showing  the  performances 
of  cohorts  of  students  from  enrolment  to  graduation  and  beyond.  Con- 
sequently the  use  of  individual  record  cards  in  duplicate  is  recommended  as 
an  cfilcient  basis  for  staff  and  student  information. 

It  is  suggested  therefore  that  the  basic  task  of  the  Statistical  Service,  work- 
ing in  collaboration  with  its  members,  would  be  to  devise  the  nature  and 
form  of  the  statistical  information  to  be  collected,  analysed  and  published, 
and  the  machinery  to  be  established  for  this  purpose.  In  addition  the  service 
would  of  course  also  be  available  to  handle  stadstical  data  on  a  regiunal 
basis  required  by  other  acdvities  of  the  institute. 

It  is  possible  that  assistance  in  establishing  the  technical  operations  and 
bases  of  the  service  might  be  obtained  from  the  Statistical  pivision  of  Uncsco, 
which  is  only  too  familiar  with  the  pitfalls  of  undertaking  statistical  com- 
parisons. 

1.  Part  11  of  Appendix  IV  of  the  Robbins  Report  (p.  65-9)  outlines  in  considerable  but 
by  no  means  exhaustive  detail  the  general  aims  of  collecting  and  analysing  statistical 
malcrial  in  the  field  of  Iiigher  education,  and  gives  a  general  indication  of  the  areas 
to  be  covered. 
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(16)    Clearing  House 

The  Clearing  House  functions  of  the  institute  would  include  the  organization 
and  co-ordination  of  all  documentation,  the  publication  of  lists  of  current 
research  projects,  the  abstracting  of  major  unpublished  theses,  the  collection 
and  circulation  of  information  on  activities  in  higher  education,  and  the 
maintenance  of  liaison  with  universities  and  university  groups  outside  the 
region.  It  is  possible  that  a  microfilm  service  might  be  set  up,  with  the  co- 
operation of  member  libraries,  for  the  microfilming  of  significant  unpublished 
or  out-of-print  material  including  theses  and  other  research  papers.^  The 
Clearing  House  would  also  function  as  an  information  centre  dealing  with 
queries  both  from  members  and  also  from  individuals  and  bodies  outside  the 
region:  it  would  thus  need  to  collect  and  keep  up  to  date  all  available  calen- 
dars, publications  and  other  published  material  from  universities,  colleges  and 
research  institutions  throughout  the  region:  this  material  would  undoubtedly 
develop  into  a  collection  of  administrative  and  scientific  documentation  ex- 
tending to  comparative  references  outside  the  region.  Finally,  if  one  function 
should  take  priority  over  the  others,  it  must  surely  be  the  circulation  of 
information  on  research  contemplated,  in  action,  or  completed,  within  the 
region. 

(2)    Research  and  Training 

Studies  of  regional  significance  not  requiring  large-scale  organization  would 
be  carried  out  by  this  department,  which  would  also  plan  and  formulate  the 
methodology  of  extensive  studies  and  joint  research  programmes  calling  for 
wide  participation  throughout  the  region.  These  studies  would  be  mainly  of 
two  kinds.  What  may  be  termed  external  projects  would  explore  the  areas  in 
which  higher  education  can  make  specific  contributions  to  economic  and 
-  social  development,  studies  in  manpower  needs,  linguistic  problems,  the 
sociology  of  rural  development,  agricultural  research  on  a  region-wide  basis, 
or  technological  problems  related  to  industrial  development.  Internal  studies 
would  be  concerned  with  the  functioning  of  the  universities  and  technical 
institutes  themselves — with  curricula  and  the  possibility  of  integrating  the 
fields  of  technology  and  culture,  with  the  cultivation  of  ah  international  out- 
look compatible  with  intense  national  feeling;  or  more  intimately  with  pat- 
terns of  university  administration  and  finance,  with  the  training  of  university 
teachers,  with  problems  of  student  welfare  and  discipline. 
A  further  function  of  this  department,  which  might  weil  occupy  the  attcn- 

:r   .    tion  of  the  director  himself,  would  be  to  explore  the  possibilities — academic, 
financial  and  political — of  pooling  resources  for  certain  specialized  and  ad- 

f      -vanccd  studies  at  various  national  institutions,  to  secure  optimum  results  by 

I.  There  is  a  useful  precedent  in  the  commissioning  of  microfilms  of  research  studies 
from  Malaya  and  Hong  Kong  by  the  YaJe  University  South -East  Asia  Programme. 
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the  concentration  of  regional  effort  while  reducing  the  cost  to  individual 
national  budgets.  Such  concentrated  forms  of  organizing  specialized  studies 
and  research  would  also  have  the  happy  result  of  making  the  most  of  limited 
human  resources,  of  attracting  distinguished  scholars  from  overseas,  and  of 
promoting  collaboration  in  other  fields,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  region. 
There  may  well  be  areas  in,  for  example,  the  fields  of  marine  biology,  para- 
sitology and  in  oil,  rice  and  rubber  technology  where  such  a  move  is  at  least 
worth  study. 

The  operation  of  this  department  should  be  designed  to  provide  a  training 
in  research  techniques  as  applied  to  higher  education  and  development  for 
research  fellows  assigned  to  the  institute  by  member  countries  and  institutions 
and  these  would^  in  fact,  constitute  the  main  elements  of  the  operational 
strength  of  the  department, 

(3)    Promotional  Activities 

This  department  would  undertake  the  organization  of  the  external  activities 
of  the  institute,  whether  by  meeting,  seminar  or  workshop,  by  the  initiation 
of  research  projects  or  by  services  to  groups  and  associations  devoted  to 
subject  studies. 

There  are  many  fields  of  administrative  activity  common  to  all  higher 
institutions  which  need  both  further  investigation  ^nd  also  a  pooling  of  the 
experiences  already  undergone  and  the  conclusions  formulated,  which  in  most 
cases  have  no  wide  currency.  Such  topics  as  admission  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures, examination  policy  and  methods,  student  guidance,  the  relationsliip 
between  secondary-school  curricula  at  the  final  stage  and  first-year  university 
work,  and  many  questions  arising  from  an  examination  of  the  efficiency  of 
university  procedures,  are  all  matters  of  common  interest  which  need  more 
than  a  few  papers  and  an  amicable  discussion  if  higher  education  is  going  to 
fully  justify  its  heavy  expenditure  and  effectively  accomplish  the  new  as  well 
as  the  traditional  tasks  that  face  \t 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  will  probably  decide  whether  the 
public  relations  aspect  of  the  institute's  work  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Clearing  House^^or  Pre  motions — or  jointly.  Whatever  the  machinery  devised, 
the  projection  of  the  image  of  the  university,  the  college  of  technology  and 
the  teachers'  training  college  within  every  country  of  the  region  is  indispen- 
sable. Whether  the  motives  are  to  develop  pride  in  national  institutions,  an 
understanding  of  them,  or  to  ensure  that  in  the  bargaining  for  funds  which, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  planners,  is  an  inevitable  aspect  of  the  political 
stage  of  public  finance,  higher  education  does  not  suffer  through  unawareness 
of  the  significance  of  its  contribution  to  national  progress. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  organization  of  seminars  in  the  subject  fields  with, 
it  is  hoped,  a  wide  attendance  will  be  considered  the  best  means  of  approach- 
ing the  formation  of  specialist  groups— of  economists,  linguists,  historians, 
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sociologists,  mathematicians,  scientists  in  various  fields — the  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities are  numerous.  This  might  ensure  the  founding  of  a  family  which, 
after  procreation  and  an  initial  period  of  nurture,  might  send  its  members 
out  into  the  world  on  their  own  though  not  without  the  type  of  support 
which  parents  inevitably  continue  to  extend  to  their  offspring,  whose 
independence  seldom  renders  them  less  exigent  in  times  of  need. 

(4)    Teaching  and  Exchange  Service 

This  service  embraces  a  not  very  happily  named  series  of  activities  concerned 
both  with  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  students  within  and  without  the 
region — and  possibly,  if  this  were  desired  by  members,  with  the  filling  of  stafT 
vacancies  from  within  the  region.  Furthermore  the  service  would  undertake 
the  work  of  initiating  inquiries  into  methods  of  university  teaching,  building 
up  a  collection  of  information  both  on  new  methods  and  on  evaluations 
made  of  these  methods,* 

Thus  the  Teaching  Service  would,  through  Promotions,  organize  summer 
schools  and  workshops  for  young  university  teachers — and  at  the  request  of 
principals  might  also  provide  a  staff  member  able  to  evaluate  the  teaching 
capacity  of  new  and  young  staff  members,  and  assist  them  when  necessary — 
this  is  likely  to  prove  the  least  overt,  bur  not  the  least  effective,  of  attempts 
to  deal  with  individual  teaching  difficulties. 

Staff 

The  institute  calls,  in  terms  of  full-time  personnel,  for  a  director  of  high 
stature  in  the  region,  and  five  departmental  heads,  one  of  whom  would  pre- 
sumably act  as  deputy  director.  The  omce  of  the  director  would  carry  both 
the  administrative  load  of  the  institute,  and  ensure  that  the  varied  interests 
of  universities,  teacher-training  colleges,  technological  institutes  and  research 
institutes  admitted  to  membership  were  all  adequately  represented  in  the 
activities  of  the  institute.  Professional  and  clerical  staff  would  also  be  re- 
quired for  each  department:  basic  needs  would  have  to  be  initially  formulated 
by  department  heads  and  adjusted  to  fit  the  budget  available  and  the  pro- 
granime  approved  within  that  compass. 

The  staff  of  the  institute  would  not  be  large,  but  to  be  effective  the  key 
posts  would  have  to  be  filled  by  first-class  men  combining  professional  and 
administrative  qualities:  they  would  doubtless  be  missed,  and  badly  missed, 
by  their  institutions,  but  the  loss  should  be  spread  over  the  region,  and  would 
not  in  any  case  be  so  complete  as  if  the  staff  members  in  question  had  left 
the  region  entirely,  as  a  number  do.  Certainly  any  member  of  the  staff 

I.  Sec  above,  Oiaplcr  11,  p.  401. 
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should,  after  a  period  of  service  with  the  institute,  have  gained  immeasurably 
in  experience,  prestige  and  status. 

The  United  Nations  practiceof  a  General  Assembly  drawn  from  contributing 
States  to  approve  the  programme,  and  a  council  of  elected  members  to  super- 
vise its  operation  and  to  advise  on  continuity  and  future  programmes,  offers  a 
most  useful  precedent  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  such  an  institute. 

Finance 

There  is  of  course  one  main  if  not  insuperable  obstacle  to  this  concept — 
finance.  There  appears  r.t  the  moment  little  likelihood  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  region  contributing  materially  to  the  considerable  costs  of 
surh  a  project — though  apart  from  a  reluctance  in  developing  countries  to 
spend  money  on  regional  projects  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  why — and  it 
would  seem  that  the  only  course  would  be  for  the  concept  to  be  discussed  as 
widely  as  possible  within  the  region,  support  (moral  as  well  as  financial) 
assessed,  and  a  body  appointed  to  devise  a  costcd  scheme  which,  covering 
bv^th  capital  and  recurrent  expenditure,  after  regional  approve'  might  be 
submitted  to  one  of  the  great  foundations  with  a  request  I  !'irgc-scale 
assistance.  Assistance  for  a  project  with  such  wide  regional  implications 
might  also  well  be  sought  from  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies,  and  from  countries  offering  bilateral  support,  it  must,  however,  be 
foreseen  that  contributing  sources  may  well  agree  to  provide  funds  for  c  apital 
expenditure,  and  for  maintenance,  but  only  for  a  set  period,  after  which  the 
region  would  be  i  xpected  to  maintain  the  institute  once  it  had  revealed  its 
viability  and  its  value.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable  point  of  view.  Nevertheless, 
neither  the  failure  of  th.  universities  to  support  the  small  Economic  Centre 
after  initial  foundation  assistance  nor  the  unpaid  subscriptions  to  ASAIHL 
docs  much  to  encourage  optimism.  Should  this  condition  prove  a  major 
obstacle  in  view  of  the  difliculty  of  securing  a  number  of  national  financial 
commitments,  an  alternative  course  of  action  would  be  for  the  university 
prepared  to  enter  into  association  with  the  institute  to  launch  the  project  on 
a  small  scale,  developing  its  work  as  a  regional  organization  on  the  basis  of  a 
subscription  and  fees  for  special  services.  Such  a  proposal  has  the  inevitable 
disadvantage  of  locating  responsibility  at  one  focal  point:  the  host  institution, 
and  the  host  country  as  a  resuh  of  their  interest,  may  well  be  left,  through  no 
will  of  their  own,  with  a  large  measure  of  the  benefits,  and  possibly,  in  the 
case  of  the  institute,  almost  all  the  cost. 

Again  this  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  South-East  Asia.  Attempts  to  organize 
regional  institutions  in  Africa,  or  to  distribute  university  faculties  among  a 
group  of  countries,  have  met  with  Htlle  success,  though  the  University  of 
East  Africa,  with  constituent  colleges  in  Uganda,  Tanzania  and  Kenya,  oilers 
a  more  hopeful  prospect.  It  is  difTicuU  to  believe,  however,  that  a  group  of 
established  universities  and  colleges  could  not  manifest  the  maturity  of  out- 
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look  required  for  regional  collaboration,  and,  though  admittedly  it  might 
not  be  the  easiest  of  tasks,  convince  the  governments  of  their  countries  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  on  a  non-political  basis  through  budgetary 
provision  for  external  relations. 

It  may  well  be  felt  that  the  tendency  to  regard  higher  education  largely  as 
a  matter  for  universities,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  Introduction, 
has  been  reflected  in  these  proposals.  Such  is  certainly  not  the  intention,  and 
whilst  academic  standards  must  clearly  be  safeguarded  the  institute  would  be 
grievously  ineffectual  in  serving  the  whole  concept  of  education  at  the  third 
level  if  it  were  not  to  pay  full  attention  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  institutes 
of  technology  which  have  reached  a  graduate  level,  or  of  teacher-training 
colleges  with  any  responsibility  for  training  staff  destined  to  teach  the  pre- 
university  years  of  the  higher  secondary  course.*  As  regional  co-operation  in 
higher  education  should  also  both  promote  and  reflect  the  strengthening  of 
the  link  between  second-  and  third-level  institutions  these  are  additional 
reasons  why  technological  institutes  and  teacher-training  colleges  have  much 
to  offer,  as  well  as  much  to  gain,  from  such  an  association. 

Unhappily  it  is  once  again  necessary  to  refer  to  the  ideological  and 
political  differences  which  at  the  moment  frustrate  every  effort  to  promote 
economic  and  social  development  on  a  regional  basis.  However,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  meetings  of  ASAIHL  remain  more  widely  attended  by 
representatives  of  institutions  in  countries  with  opposing  viewpoints  than 
most  other  regional  activities:  if  this  is  no  more  than  an  omen,  it  is  at  least 
a  favourable  one. 

Were  an  attempt  made  to  set  up  the  machinery  for  planning  and  then  estab- 
lishing such  an  institute  within  the  region,  perhaps  by  one  of  the  major 
universities,  possibly,  in  the  first  instance,  by  one  of  the  international  agencies 
or  one  of  the  great  foundations  active  in  the  region,  the  toil,  the  times  of 
frustration,  and  the  unceasing  hope  which  have  accompanied  a  long  exercise 
would  have  more  than  justified  the  wisdom  of  those  who  guided  this  study  and 
the  labour  of  those  who  have  carried  it  out. 


1.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  define  such  institutions  but  in  practice  the  requirement  of 
teaching  specified  courses  to  graduate  level  or  its  equivalent  should  make  an  accept- 
able qualification  for  admission. 
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The  proposed  establishment  of  a  South-East  Asian  Institute  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  Development  is  the  only  firm  and  specifically  regional  recommenda- 
tion made  in  this  report.  Chapter  5  of  the  report  details,  and  in  large  measure 
endorses,  the  recommendations  made  by  Guy  Hunter  for  individual  countries 
on  minimum  projections  for  high-level  manpower  output  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, technology,  education  and  medicine.  For  the  rest,  the  report  has 
endeavoured  to  avoid  specific  recommendations,  since  these,  if  applied  on  a 
regional  basis,  would  require  so  many  emendations  and  reservations  to  fit 
individual  national  circumstances  as  to  be  of  little  general  value.  Instead,  it  in- 
dicates lines  of  thought  and  suggests  implications,  conceived,  it  is  hoped,  in 
practical  terms,  which  may  both  stimulate  educational  planners  in  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  education  and  fortify  them  both  in  their  encounter  with  national 
planning  authorities,  when  a  case  has  to  be  made  for  due  emphasis  to  be 
laid  on  education  as  an  essential  element  in  economic  development,  and  also 
in  briefing  their  political  masters,  when  it  is  likely  that  the  social  significance 
of  higher  education  will  need  to  be  stressed. 

It  is  nevertheless  possible  that  certain  dommant  themes  will  have  been 
detected  running  through  the  report.  In  the  first  place,  emphasis  has  through- 
out been  placed  upon  the  quality  of  education;  it  has  been  everywhere  main- 
tained that  the  personal  qualities  and  training  of  the  teacher  are  the  first  re- 
quisites for  qualitative  advance,  and  the  belief  reiterated  that  further 
quantitative  advances  should  be  preceded  by  the  output  of  well-trained  staff. 

This  leads  to  the  second  theme,  the  necessity  for  developing  an  intimate 
and  fruitful  relationship  between  higher  and  secondary  education;  a  relation- 
ship which  is  as  much  concerned  with  advanced  secondary  pupils  who  do  not 
propose  to  enter  institutions  of  higher  education  as  with  those  who  do.  It  is 
furthermore  suggested,  as  one  of  the  means  to  this  end,  that  the  universities 
should  assume  over-all  responsibility  for    .c  professional  aspects  of  te-^cher 
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training  for  all  levels  of  education,  which  are  considered  as  integral  elements 
of  a  single  process. 

In  the  third  place,  the  report  has  everywhere  stressed  the  importance  of 
a  broad  general  education  in  the  secondary  schools  and  a  liberal  element  in 
all  branches  of  higher  education.  The  most  significant  application  of  this 
principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  educational  background  of  students  on  entry 
to  universities  and  colleges:  university  entrance  requirements  .should  not 
dominate  the  field  of  academic  secondary  studies,  and  the  first  year  of 
higher  studies  should  be  framed  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  approach  and 
content  of  the  higher  secondary  courses.  The  importance  of  building  all  forms 
of  specialized  training  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  a  sound  general  education 
at  the  secondary  level  has  also  been  emphasized,  and  it  has  been  advocated 
that  such  training  should  not  be  undertak;:n  until  after  ten  years  of  general 
education  have  been  completed.  Great  importance  is  then  attached  to  a  wide 
development  of  training  at  technician  level  based  upon  a  fusion  of  institu- 
tional teaching  and  practical  training  within  industry,  commerce  and  the 
professions.  Despite  the  unequivocal  phrasing  of  this  opinion,  the  report  has, 
it  is  hoped,  ventured  with  due  circumspection  into  fields  which  need  highly 
expert  study,  the  immediate  need  for  which  has  been  frequently  stressed. 

Within  the  universities  the  importance  of  post-graduate  studies  and  the 
need  for  the  development  of  research,  as  often  as  possible  of  an  inter- 
disciplinary nature,  based  upon  local  opportunities  and  needs,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  on  many  occasions,  as  a  contribution  to  national  development,  as 
a  means  of  training  future  university  staff,  as  essential  to  developing  the  full 
ccmpetence  of  the  university,  and,  within  inescapable  limits,  as  making  the 
best  possible  contribution  to  the  universal  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
mutual  understanding 

Finally,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  dominant  note  of  the  report,  emphasis  has 
continually  been  placed  upon  the  need  for  the  university  to  extend  its  think- 
ing, its  teaching  and  its  infiuence  beyond  its  own  campus,  whether  in  asso- 
ciating its  competence  in  almost  every  field  with  the  planning  activities  of  the 
government,  in  developing  its  relations  with  the  general  public,  or  in  bringing 
its  resources  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  the  agricultural  sector.  In  this  last 
vital  context,  a  concept  of  satellite  centres  affiliated  to  metropolitan  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  has  been  developed  which  may  offer  a  variety  of 
solutions  to  meet  particular  situations. 

The  following  resume  very  briefiy  summarizes  those  major  issues  and 
proposals  of  the  report  which  appear  particularly  to  invite  consideration  and 
further  study.* 

1.  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  concentrate  views  which  may  often 
have  been  reiterated  in  a  variety  of  different  contexts  throuchou:  the  report.  Major 
references  are  fiiven  at  the  close  of  paragraphs:  in  most  cases,  however,  the  argument 
there  developed  will  be  supported,  extended  or  referred  to  in  many  places  in  the 
report. 
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THE  GUNEUAI.  BACKGROUND 

The  hUcrrehuion  of  economic  an  I  social  needs  and  aspirations 

There  are  three  related  forces  in  the  process  of  development.  Social  change 
is  largely  a  prerequisite,  and  inevitably  a  result,  of  economic  development: 
both  must  take  account  of  cultural  values  if  progress  is  to  mean  more  than 
change. 

To  promote  and  integrate  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development 
policies  is  therefore  essential  to  a  purposeful  and  happy  life  for  both  society 
and  the  individual.  Education,  and  in  particular  higher  education,  must  bear 
a  special  responsibility  for  the  achievement  of  such  an  end,  and  should  work 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  planning  machinery  of  government  (p.  196- 
201  and  p.  222-30). 

In  addition  to  the  general  significance  of  the  social  as  well  as  the  economic 
aspects  of  development,  a  particular  need  is  a  concerted  approach,  through 
various  forms  of  co-ordinated  extension  work  and  community  development, 
to  the  control  of  population  growth.  This  is  essential  if  individual  standards 
of  living  are  to  rise  significantly  and  more  rapidly  over  the  ensuing  decades 
(p.  123). 

The  balance  of  quality  and  quantity 

Effective  stress  on  quality  not  only  improves  the  qualifications  of  the  in- 
dividual product  of  all  levels  of  education;  by  reducing  wastage  it  also 
increases  the  quantitative  output/input  ratio — more  and  better-educated 
products  emerge  at  each  level  of  education  at  a  comparatively  lower  unit 
cost. 

Qualitative  development  must  at  least  accompany  if  not  precede  quanti- 
tative expansion  if  the  vicious  circle  of  poor  education,  bad  teachers,  in- 
sufficiently prepared  students  and  high  wastage  is  to  be  broken.  Enrolment 
figures  are  not  the  sole  criterion,  even  quantitatively,  of  the  effectiveness  oi 
an  education  system  (Chapter  8,  especially  p.  246-8). 

MANPOWER 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  points:  (a)  the  high  wastage  rates  in 
university  training  and  the  often  low  quality  of  the  output:  if  this  could  be 
remedied,  the  current  numbers  entering  higher  education  could  in  most  cases 
satisfy  minimum  high-level  manpower  needs  (p.  67-74);  (b)  the  urgent  need 
for  a  much  wider  flow  of  university-trained  teachers  for  secondary  education 
(p.  248-50  and  251-7);  (c)  the  specific  need  for  a  higher  output  of  (i)  trained 
agricultural  staff,  (ii)  doctors,  and  (iii)  the  scientists  needed  to  stmport  these 
professions  by  teaching  and  research  (p*  133-88  passim)\  (d)  the  general 
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need  for  ihc  production  of  hitih-lcvcl  manpower  in  agriculture,  health,  educa- 
tion, technology  and  administralii>n,  and  its  deployment  in  the  rural  areas, 
consequent  upon  the  need  for  the  development  of  agricultural  productivity 
(Chapter  5  and  p.  98-101,  12(M). 

Whilst  (he  univcrsilies  within  the  region  arc  geared  to  the  production, 
whatever  may  be  the  quality,  of  high-level  manpower  in  most  Itelds.  '  major 
training  laeuna  is  in  the  area  of  supporting  technical  staJT  at  the  sub-profcs- 
sionai  level — nurses,  radiographers,  accountants,  agrieultural  held  staff, 
surveyors  and  technicians  in  the  various  engineering  branches.  This  involves 
the  organization  of  post-secondary  technical  courses  based  largely  upon 
practical  on-the-job  training  (Chapter  5,  p.  192-3,  300-5,  315-18). 

Regional  and  national  investigations  of  the  form,  content  and  output  of 
technical  and  technological  education  are  a  prerequisite  of  further  develop- 
ment planning  (p.  20-f,  78-83,  300-5). 

Three  successive  stages  of  edueational  policy  are  proposed  (p.  128-31): 
(a)  The  consolidation  of  the  provision  for  higher  education,  setting  output 
targets  for  a  minimum  production  of  high-quality  graduates;  the  improve- 
ment of  secondary  education  to  reduce  high  wastage  rates;  and  a  massive 
increase  in  post-secondary  vocational  training — these  steps  should  take  pre- 
cedenee  over  the  quantitative  expansion  of  primary  education;  (b)  when  this 
has  been  achieved  and  while  the  economy  is  adequately  absorbing  the 
educational  output,  primary  education  should  be  consolidated  and  extended 
to  react  effectively  to  the  new  leadership  generated  by  the  lirst  stage;  (c)  as 
the  economy  gathers  pace  towards  *take-oir  and  the  need  for  technicians  and 
technologists  begins  to  rise  steeply,  priorities  should  again  be  allotted  to  the 
upper  levels  of  the  educational  system. 

SOCIAL  AND  CULIUKAL  PROJliCMON  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

A  number  of  qualitative  implications  of  the  development  of  higher  education 
are  of  particular  significance  both  as  factors  in  increasing  produetivity  and 
as  contributors  to  the  enlargement  of  the  public  image  of  the  university  as 
an  essentia!  clement  in  social  and  cultural  progress. 

Interdisciplinary  research 

The  importance  of  interdisciplinary  research  is  emphasized  for  pragmatie  as 
well  as  academic  reasons — success  in  co-ordinating  action  to  meet  problems 
arising  from  rapid  technological  and  economic  changes  depends  on  H. 
Through  it  universities  can  help  to  bridge  tac  gulf  between  modern  processes 
and  traditional  attitudes,  between  new  and  old  values  (p.  258-67.  281-2, 
383-7). 
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Educational  needs  of  community  development 

Universities,  with  (heir  potential  for  the  organization  of  interdisciplinary 
research,  should  undertake  basic  studies  in  sociology,  agriculture,  language 
and  custom  which  are  an  essential  prelude  to  community  development 
viewed  as  a  social  operation  requiring  a  complicated  methodology. 

Other  techniques  to  be  employed  by  universities  in  developing  a  relation- 
ship with  rural  people  and  their  problems  include  the  use  of  media  of  mass 
communication;  the  training  of  community  development  leaders;  the  re- 
orientation of  certain  curricula  in  order  that  considerations  of  community 
development  can  become  an  integral  part  of  appropriate  university  courses; 
and  extension  work,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  field,  with  the  help  of 
properly  organized  student  work  camps  (p.  216-22,  274-82). 

Extramural  courses 

A  major  activity  of  universities  in  the  Held  of  adult  education  should  be  the 
provision  of  the  opportunity  for  capable  adults  to  improve  their  competence 
at  the  post-secondary  level,  particularly  for  student^*  who  have  dropped  out 
after  their  first  attempt  to  take  a  degree  course,  or  for  students  at  a  remove 
from  the  university  seeking  a  further  qualification.  Specialized  courses  in 
the  development  of  particular  skills  may  afford  a  most  useful  development  of 
potential  manpower  and  would  supplement  the  work  of  the  university's  other 
extramural  courses  in  offering  opportunities  for  developing  the  cultural 
horizons  of  those  in  a  position  to  benefit  by  such  stimulation. 

Among  methods  adopted  in  developing  extramural  work  there  should 
be  considered  the  provision  of  branch  centres,  particularly  for  subjects  re- 
quiring laboratory  work,  the  development  oi  library  facilities,  the  opportunity 
for  personal  consultation  with  tutors,  the  use  of  correspondence  courses, 
radio  and  television  courses,  organized  on  a  basis  ot  listening  and  viewing 
groups,  again  with  personal  contacts  between  group  and  tutor.  If  these  proper 
demands  are  made  of  universities,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  given 
the  finance  to  stall  and  equip  themselves  for  such  tasks  (p.  267-74). 

Cultural  development 

As  a  corollary  both  to  the  general  concern  for  developing  national  identity 
and  the  increasing  preoccupation  of  universities  with  a  teacher-training  role, 
either  in  relation  to  the  training  of  school-teachers,  of  university  teachers,  or 
extension  workers  of  various  types,  cultural  and  aesthetic  values  should 
receive  full  attention  in  every  aspect  of  university  education.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  the  universities  to  promote  creative  pursuits  in  the  arts  should  be 
seized  (p.  282-9), 
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Language 

In  this  field  the  universities  must  be  both  prepared  and  required  to  play  a 
much  fuller  part  than  has  often,  hitherto,  been  the  case.  This  refers  as  much 
to  the  development  of  the  national  language  as  an  adequate  medium  of  com- 
munication, as  to  the  necessity  for  research  both  into  the  techniques  of 
language  teaching  and  the  evaluation  of  the  progress  of  language  policies. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  established  at  all,  ad  hoc  academies  for  the  development 
of  language  policies  should  be  designed  to  function  in  the  most  intimate 
relationship  with  universities. 

On  the  other  hand,  universities  will  always  need  to  make  adequate  use  of 
a  language  of  wider  communication,  particularly  in  scientific  fields,  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  .very  rapidly  growing  body  of  knowledge.  They  would  thus 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come  find  it  necessary  to  undertake  definite  measures 
to  promote  the  use  of  the  appropriate  language  of  widef  communication 
among  students  who  have  not  acquired  an  adequate  competence  in  it  at 
.school  (Chapter  7,  p.  228-46). 

INSTITUTIONAL  PATTERNS 

Private  institutions 

Where  it  is  considered  desirable  to  supplement  the  government  provision  of 
facilities  at  the  third  level  with  '.private  institutions,  it  is  necessary  to  safe- 
guard standards  without  narrowing  the  scope  of  such  institutions  by  rigid, 
prescription.  If  such  institutions  are  clearly  meeting  a  felt  need  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  support  in  areas  in  which  the  government 
can  properly  assist,  such  as  concessions  in  relation  to  import  duties  on  educa- 
tional material  and  equipment  (p.  291-6). 

The  size  of  institutions  ■  - 

While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  indicate  how  many  third-level  institutions 
should  be  established  in  terms  of  population  or  regional  needs,  there  seems  to 
be  a  natural  law  that  universities  tend  to  be  big.  Unit  costs  in  a  multi-faculty 
institution  appear,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  to  decrease  proportionately  with  the 
size  of  enrolment  (p.  291-300).  . 

Satellite  institutions  .  • 

Where  no  special  circumstances  such  as  the  presence  of  an  existing  specialized 
institution  or  the  particular  needs  of  a  region  are  at  issue,  a  policy  may  be 
advocated  by  which  multi-faculty  universities  with  a  wide  range  of  post- 
graduate and  research  activities;  or  technological  universities,  expand  their 
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inllucncc  through  satellite  institutions  at  a  distanc^^from  the  central  body. 
These  may  combine  a  number  of  related  piirposes,-such  as  offering  teacher- 
training  facilities,  serving  as  a  centre  for  research  and  evaluation  into,  for 
example,  literacy  problems  or  rural  sociology,  organizing  technical  courses 
related  to  the  environment  or  specific  location  of  the  institute,  and  in  general 
acting  as  a  nucleus  for  the  promotion  of  extramural  activities.  Such  centres, 
possibly  oti'cring  in  the  first  instance  a  series  ..of  diploma  courses  of  two 
years*  duration,  may  even  develop  into  small  liberal  arts  colleges.  Eventually 
the  satellite  itself  may  hive  oIL  first  as  an  affiliated  university  college  and 
perhaps  ultimately  as  a  university  in  its  own  right.  The  essential  principle  is 
that  of  initial  alTiliation  and  of  a  two-way  channel  between  the  major  uni- 
versity on  the  one  hand  and  outlying  research  and  development  activities 
.  on  the  other  (p.  316-17). 

A  model  system  (p.  313-19) 

Postulating  the  possibility  of  such  dispersed  multi-purpose  units,  the  following 
model  of  an  educational  system,  with,  tlie  necessary  locid  adjustments,  may  be 
of  service  to  planners: 

KA  primary  education  luitimiUely  universal,  free  nnd  compulsory)  for  at 
least  six  years.  For  financial  reasons,  free  education  may,  for  some  time 
to  come,  have  to  terminate  at  this  point. 

2.  Post-primary  vocational  schools,  while  primary  education  is  terminal, 
.supervised  by  a  centrally  situated  higher  secondary  school  in  the  locality. 
These  would  olTer  a  training  for  employment,  and  should  not  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  a  continuing  education,  which  would  have  to  be  resumed 
by  means  of  part-time  courses  after  a  period  in  industry,  agriculture,  trade 
or  other  forms  of  employment.  f'j 

3.  General  secondary  education  for  a  further  four  years,  the  last  two  of 
which  should  embrace  a  number  of  optional  courses,  including  the  mani- 
pulative skills  and  ah  introduction  to  the  sciences. 

4.  Three  options  then  follow:  (a)  employment;  (b)  technical  and  professional 
training  at  Category  II  level;  (c)  a  two-  or  three-year  course  for  entry 
either  to  the  university  or  to  technological  training  at  degree  level. 

Such  alsystem,  whilst  relying  heavily  upon  existing  facilities  such  as  the 
upper  forms  of  higher  secondary  schools  for  pre-university  training,  ap- 
propriate divisions  of  technical  institutes  for  technical  training  and  the, 
preparation  for  technology,  and  specialized  Category  II  training  institu- 
tions, such  as  agricultural  colleges,  primary  teacher-training  colleges  and 
nursing  schools,  would  also  call  heavily  upon  the  proposed  affiliated  institu- 
tions in  the  rural  areas  for  much  Category  II  training,  for  diploma  courses 
for  university  preparatory  classes,  and  for  teacher  training. 

The  possibility  of  horizontal  and  .  vertical  mobility  throughout  all  its 
stages  is  an  essential  element  of  the  pattern. 
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5.  The  multi-faculty  universities,  technological  universities  and  major  tech- 
nical institutes  could  of  course  carry  out  the  greater  part  of  undergraduate; 
and  graduate  training,  and  should  bear  responsibility  both  for  the  standards 
and  development  of  affili/'ted  rural  colleges  or  centres,  and  also  for  the 
supervision  of . post-secondary  training,  whether  in  specialized  institutes, 
apprenticeship  schemes,  or  training  within  industry. 

STUDENTS  AND  STUDIES 

Admissions  T 

Increased  selectivity  in  university  admission  procedure  is  necessary  to  control 
admissions  in  accordance  with  available  places,  to  eliminate  unsuitable 
candidates  and  to  ensure  that  the  best  of  the  candidates  are  admitted 
(p.  319-26).  : 

A  clearing  house  system  is  recommended  to  regularize  admission  to  the 
various  third-level  institutions.  In  addition  to  performance  in  subject  matter 
examinations  and  tests  of  academic  aptitude,  the  importance  of  the  second- 
ary school  records  of  candidates  and  the  assessment  of  secondary-school  staff 
is  strongly  stressed.  Such  a  system  necessitates  the  organization  of  an  effective 
system  of  vocational  guidance  in  secondary  schools  (p.  326). 

A  systematic  policy  of  broad  financial  assistance  for  needy  students  is 
essential  in  order  to  assure  that  manpower  requirements  are  appropriately 
met,  to  make  the  widest  possible  use  of  the  talent  dispersed  throughout  the 
country  and  to  prevent  discrimination  in  facility  of  access  to  higher  education 
(p.  345-52). 

In  educational  planning  at  any  level  the  growing  significance  of  the  educa- 
tion of  women  must  be  appreciated  and  encouraged  until  they  are  assured 
of  equal  opportunities  with  men  (p,  211-16). 

Fields  of  study 

In  view  of  the  great  demands  of  development  upon  the  pure  and  applied 
sciences  and  upon  technology  and  agriculture,  the  imbalance  between  the 
present  heavy  enrolment  in  arts  faculties  and  the  comparatively  low  number 
of  enrolments  in  faculties  of  pure  and  applied  sciences  and  engineering  needs 
correcting.  The  number  of  students  in  the  scientific  and  technological  faculties 
should  reach  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment  in  any  one  year 
(p,  67-79,  132-42  passim). 

The  organization  of  studies 

It  niay  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  consider  either  lengthening  academic 
courses  by  one  to  two  years,  or  extending  the  academic  year,  in  order  to 
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make  adequate  provision  for  completing  ground  work  which  secondary  educa- 
tion has  been  unable  to  cover  (p.  335-6). 

In  view  of  the  present  low  standard  of  the  preparation  of  students  for 
admission  to  universities  a  study  might  profitably  be  made  of  those  third- 
level  institutions  in  the  region  where  unit  or  credit  systems  of  course  organiza- 
tion are  in  operation  (p.  342-5). 

Post-graduate  studies 

Special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  development  of  post-graduate  study  as 
a  method  of  developing  the  contribution  of  the  universities  to  research  on 
developmental  problems,  as  a  means  of  attracting  and  training  their  own 
future  staff,  and  as  an  incentive  to  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  other  staff 
of  high  calibre  (p,  338-40,  364-5). 

Study  overseas 

Where  appropriate  national  courses  are  available,  students  should  not  be 
offered  awards  for  study  overseas  until  they  have  obtained  at  least  a  first 
degree  (p.  83-6). 

Residential  facilities 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  providing  a  wide  range  of  student  amenities — 
social,  cultural,  intellectual  and  athletic — it  is  desirable  that  the  provision  of 
residential  accommodation  should  be  of  as  modest  a  nature  as  is  consonant 
with  simple  hygiene,  sound  died  and  a  quiet  atmosphere  (p.  352-5). 

Counselling  and  welfare 

The  value  of  guidance  is  stressed  not  only  as  necessary  to  the  progress  and 
well-being  of  the  individual  student,  but  also  as  a  means  of  working  to  a 
more  natural  balance  in  higher  education  enrolments  and  graduate  employ- 
ment objectives  in  terms  of  national  manpower  needs  (p.  356-7,  390-1). 

Of  equal  significance  is  the  provision  of  effective  health  services,  particu- 
larly in  an  advisory  and  preventive  capacity  (p.*  355-6). 

Student  responsibility 

Every  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  students  to  adopt  co-operative  methods 
of  promoting  their  own  welfare  as  well  as  to  engage  in  community  development 
and  social  welfare  work,  and  appropriate  machinery  should  be  devised  to 
ensure  that  they  are,  at  all  times,  adequately  involved  in  the  planning  of 
measures  which  concern  them  (p.  357-9). 
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TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING  ' 

Teacher  training 

The  key  to  quality  at  any  level  of  the  educational  process  is  to  be  found  in 
the  standards  of  the  teaching:  It  is  essential  that  educational  leadership 
(which  is  not  necessarily  allied  with  administrative  responsibility)  for  the 
training  of  teachers  at  all  levels  should  lie  within  the' universities  of  each 
country,  embracing  both  their  usual  responsibility  for  the  training  of  graduate 
teachers  and  a  wider  relationship  to  be  exercised  through -guidance  to  and 
co-operation  with  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  primary  and 
lower  secondary  schools.  Such  a  policy  would  mean  considerable  strength- 
ening of  university  staffs:  this  is  considered  an  essential  element  in  develop- 
ment and  a  most  promising  investment  (p,  248-58). 

Recruitment  of  university  staff 

Attention  is  drawn  to  "the  extremely  deleterious  effect  on  recruitment  of 
the  low  salaries  paid  to  academic  staff  throughout  most  of  the  region:  these 
offer  little  attraction  to  graduates  for  whose  services  government,  industry, 
and  commerce  are  competing. 

A  number  of  incentives  other  than  that  of  size  of  salary  are  available  to 
attract  suitable  staff,  particularly  the  provision  of  adequate  research  facilities, 
a  generously  stocked  library,,  good  equipment,  clear  avenues  of  promotion 
and  opportunities  for  further' study  abroad.' 

It  is  suggested  that  where  overseas  recruitment  is  necessary  one  of  the 
most  effective  forms  of  it  is  the  employment  of  small  university  recruiting 
missions  (p.  366-74), 

J  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  attracting  good  local  graduates  to  university 
teaching  through  combining  research  fellowships  with  assistant  teaching 
responsibilities  and  on  improving  the  ability  of  young  teachers  through 
advice  from  visiting  senior  teachers  and  an  occasional  experience  of  teaching 
in  the  well-established  department  of  a  major  university  (p.  364-7,  374-5). 

Teaching  and  research 

The  functions  of  teaching  and  research  within  universities  in  the  stage  of 
development  attained  by  those  of  the  region  are  seen  as  indivisible.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  first  aim  of  research  should  be  to  further  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  problems  in  the  region,  rather  than  to  pursue  studies  aimed 
at  attracting  internaHonal  attention  (p.  381-7). 

The  method  of  teaching  by  lecture  is  only  one  part  of  a  process  which 
should  embrace  small  tutorial  groups^  seminar  discussion  groups,  laboratory 
work,  field  work  and  private  reading  (p.  387-91). 
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Teaching  aids 

Experiments  should  be  initiated  without  delay  to  investigate  and  evaluate 
new  methods  of  teaching,  including  programmed  instruetion  and  closed- 
circuit  television.  The  universities  also  need  to  take  counsel  among  them- 
selves on  effective  methods  of  training  new  university  staff.  It  is,  however, 
emphasized  that  this  is  a  period  for  research  and  experiment,  not  the  moment 
for  the  premature  introduction  of  techniques  which  have  yet  to  be  evaluated 
either  elsewhere  or  within  the  region  (p.  397-8). 

INTER-REGIONAL  CO-OPERATION 

Among  recommended  forms  of  inter-regional  co-operation  are  the  exchange 
of  staff  and  students,  the  exchange  of  information  on  educational  experience 
and  research  projects, .  wider  and  more  continuous  contact  between  those 
working  in  the  major  subject  fields,  and  the  concentration  of  advanced 
research  and  training  at  appropriate  institutions  in  the  region  (p.  408-19 
passim). 

A  PROPOSED  SOUTH-EAST  ASIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  (p.  420-7) 

As  a  regional  machinery  to  promote  collaboration  which  will  yield  steady 
and  cumulative  results,  and  also  as  an  effective  instrument  for  pursuing  and 
assisting  in  the  solution  of  numerous  problems  raised  in  general  terms  by  the 
study,  it  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  set  up  a  South-East  Asian 
Institute  of  Higher  Education  and  Development.  The  institute  is  seen  as  being 
in  special  relationship  with  one  of  the  universities  of  the  region,  but  directed 
by  its  own  Regional  Council,  and  opera('.2d  by  a  staff  drawn  from  all  coun- 
tries within  the  region.  Funds  to  establish  and  support  such  a  project  would 
have  to  be  sought  from  a  variety  of  sources — governmental  and  intergovern- 
mental contributions,  bilateral  and  international  sources,  and  the  private 
foundations.  i; 

The  functions  of  such  an  instituFe  would  be  twofold,  and  mutually  sup- 
porting: (a)  to  promote,  either  through  its  own  activities,  or  by  sponsored 
national  or  international  projects,  the  study  of.the  contribution  which  can  be 
made  by  higher  education  to  economic  and  social  development;  (b)  to  foster 
the  co-operation  of  all  types  of  third-level  institutions  within  the  region — 
university,  technological  or  technical  institute,  training  college  and  specialized 
college  and  institute — in  order  that  the  potential  of  their  contribution  to 
development  may  be  fully  realized. 

i  The  services  which  might  be  performed  by  such  an  institute  arc  indicated 
j'by  the  following  summary  of  the  functions  of  the  departments  and  /services 
of  which  it  might  be  composed:  (a)  a  department  of  post-graduate  research 
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into  problems  afTccling  higher  education  and  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment; (b)  a  Statistical  Service  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  higher  education, 
including  technology,  and  the  statistical  needs  of  regional  research;  (c)  a 
Clearing  House  and  Documentation  Service  of  information  on  university  and 
technological  requirements,  courses,  fields  of  research  and  research  theses; 
(d)  a  Promotional  Department  for  planning  and  ensuring  the  execution  of 
regional  research  projects,  meetings,  seminars  and  workshops;  and  for 
developing  inter-university  co-operation  throughout  the  region;  (e)  a  Teaching 
and  Exchange  Service  concerned  not  only  with  the  exchange  of  stall  and 
students  but  also  with  experiments  into  new  techniques  of  teaching  and 
forms  of  assistance  to  young  teachers. 

Despite  a  few  uncertain  divagations  into  the  bypaths  of  economics,  sociology 
and  technology  this  study  has  been  undertaken  essentially  as  an  exploration 
into  the  field  of  comparative  education. 

It  is  all  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  since  one  of  the  first  com- 
parativists,  Marc-Antoine  Jullien,  described  this  field:  'Education,  as  all  other 
sciences  and  all  the  arts,  is  composed  of  facts  and  observations.  It,  therefore, 
seems  necessary  to  form,  for  this  science  as  one  has  done  for  the  other 
branches  of  our  knowledge,  collections  of  facts  and  observations,  arranged 
in  analytical  charts,  which  permit  them  to  be  related  and  compared,  to  deduct 
from  them  certain  principles,  determined  rules,  so  that  education  might  be- 
come almost  nearly  a  positive  science,  rather  than  be  abandoned  to  the 
narrow  and  limited  views,  to  the  caprices  and  to  the  arbitration  of  those  who 
control  it,  and  rather  than  be  diverted  from  the  direct  line  which  it  ought  to 
follow,  be  it  by  prejudices  of  a  routine  nature  or  by  the  principle  of  system 
and  innovation.'* 

In  this  study  the  facts  have  proved  elusive,  many  of  the  observations  have 
been  made  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  analytical  tables  are  far 
from  complete—nevertheless  an  attempt  has  been  made  not  so  much  to 
temper  the  sometimes  herdy  excitements  of  education  with  the  discipline  of 
scientific  method  as  to  exploit  a  third  aspect  of  comparative  education  as- 
sumed rather  than  explicitly  stated  by  Jullien,  That  is,  the  presentation  of 
educational  experiences  within  their  social,  econom?c  and  political  setting  in 
a  manner  which  pcrmiis  ihc  planner  and  the  administrator  to  attempt  a 
progno:>is  of  the  eventual  issue  of  their  plans. 

Education  today  is  in  the  hands  of  the  administrator.  The  high  noon  of  the 
pedagogue  har  passed,  and  the  rcal-cstatc  developer  has  dcsccncJed  upon 
the  groves  of  Academe.  Thus  the  president  of  a  great  university,  after  a 
passing  glance  at  the  gentlemanly  ideals  of  Newman  and  the  sociological 
arrangements  of  I'lcxncr,  has  conic  to  the  heart  of  the  matter:  The  University 

I.  JuHirn'x  Plan  jttr  Comparative  rducatitm,  18I6'I7.  by  Stewart  Frascr,  p.  40.  (Uureau 
of  I'liblications.  Teachers  C«>Ilcgc.  C  olumbia  linivcrsity,  19C4.) 
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of  California  last  year  had  operating  expenditures  from  all  sources  of  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars,  with  almost  another  100  million  for  construction;  a  total 
employment  of  over  40,000  people,  more  than  IBM  and  in  a  far  greater 
variety  of  endeavours;  operations  in  over  a  hundred  locations,  counting 
campuses,  experiment  stations,  agricultural  and  urban  extension  centres,  and 
projects  abroad  involving  more  than  fifty  countries;  nearly  10,000  courses  in 
its  catalogues;  some  form  of  contact  with  pearly  every  industry,  nearly  every 
level  of  government,  nearly  every  person  in  its  region.  Vast  amounts  of  ex- 
pensive equipment  were  serviced  and  maintained.  Over  4,000  babies  were 

bom  in  its  hospitals.  It  is  the  world's  largest  purveyor  of  white  mice  It 

Is  surely  significant  that  here  is  no  polished  OAford  quip  at  the  expense  of 
Cambridge,  no  triumph  as  of  Yale  over  Han'ard,  but  a  victory  of  size  claimed 
over  an  electronics  corporation.^ 

While  complexities  such  as  these  are  not  likely  to  disturb  institutions  in  the 
region  for  some  time  to  c^me  it  has  already  been  admitted  that  this  study  too 
has  been  pursued  largely  in  terms  of  planning  and  organization.  But  this  has 
been  done  in  the  steadfast  faith  that  when  the  clouds  of  administrative  action 
have  lifted  there  will  emerge,  at  the  centre  of  every  campus,  clearer  and  more 
inspiring  than  ever  before,  the  image  of  Mark  Hopkins  still  firmly  seated  on 
his  bench,  whether  his  students  remain  grouped  around  him,  or  whether  they 
now  gaze  at  his  features  and  listen  to  his  words  on  the  screens  and  from  the 
loudspea.vers  of  a  listening  nation. 


1.  <;iark  Kerr,  The  Uses  of  the  University,  p.  7  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  2nd  printing,  1964). 

2.  !t  may  not  be  necessary,  but  it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  add  that  even  with 
11)0,000  full-time  and  200,000  extension  students  the  academic  standards  of  this 
great  multiversity  ure  without  reproach. 
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The  collection  of  notes  on  educational  terms  given  below  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  clarify  the  meaning  and  significance  of  these  terms  in  the  report:  it  does 
not  indicate  alternative  or  additional  usages  of  the  listed  terms  unless  these  are 
to  be  found  in  the  tcxt,^  and  is  intended  to  be  explanatory  rather  than  precise. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  terms  which  are  not  common  to  all  systems. 


Academic 

The  term  is  used  very  widely  to  indicate  matters  and  persons  related  to  the 
world  of  scholarship  rather  than  that  of  industry  or.  of  administration.  It  is 
never  used  in  any  j)ejorative  senso. 

Academic  year  ■ 

(a)  The  period  during  which  instruction  is  given  (also  referred  to  as  session), 
which  is  normally  dated  from  the  end  to  the  beginning  of  the  Jong  vacation 
and  divided  into  two  (semesters)^  or  three  (terms,  trimesters  or  quarters) 
parts,  with  recesses  in  between.  In  considering  the  effective  length  of  the  academic 
year,-  account  needs  to  be  taken  of  actual  working  weeks,  excluding  other 
holidays  as  well  as  the  long  vacations. 

(b)  On  occasion,  but  not  in  this  report,  the  term  academic  year  is  aisp  used 
to  refer  to  the  administrative  or  fiscal  year  of  an  institution  {e.g.,  October  to 
October  instead  of  October  to  July). 

Academy  "^^ 

(a)  (i)  A  specialized  institution  of  higher  education  (e.g.,  music,  fine  arts)  or 

1.  Further  reference  may  be  made  to  the  'Glossary  of  Terms  Used'  included  in 
pages  309-21  of  the  Unesco  Report  on  The  Development  of  Higher  Education  in 
Africa  and  usage  has  been  checked  with  the  Diaionary  of  Education,  ed.  Good 
(New  York,  McGraw  Hill,  1959),  and  with  the  Encyclopedia  of  Educailonal  Research, 
ed.  C  W.  Harris  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1960). 

2.  Terms  thus  printed  in  small  capitals  are  themselves  the  subject  of  a  note  in  this 
glossary-^^ut^is  indication  has, not  always  been  deemed  necessary. 
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training  {e.g.,  foreign  service,  military)  or  (ii)  a  learned  association  which  usually 
has  some  research  or  cultural  functions,  either  directly  or  through  sponsorship. 

(b)  In  Indonesia  the  term,  is  usually  reserved  for  specialized  educational  and 
training  centres  attached  to  specific  government  departments.  These  provide 
further  training  and  education,  which  include  undergraduate  (sardjana  muda) 
and  graduate  (sardjana)  courses,  for  both  staff  and  prospective  staff  candidates. 

Adult  education 
See:  Education. 

Age:  school  ages,  age  groups 

A  population  may  be  divided  into  groupings  of  various  age  spans — e.g.,  6-11, 
12-17 — which  generally  correspond  to  normal  or  desired  ages  of  entry  to,  and 
completion  of,  a  given  level  of  education.  In  the  example  above,  6-11  is  the 
age-range  in  which  a  primary  education  of  six  years  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  12-17  the  range  for  a  secondary  education  of  six  years.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  years  for  both  the  initial  and  the  final  age  are  counted:  in 
the  primary  education  example,  entry  is  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  year  of  life  and  completion  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh.  For  particular 
countries,  school  years  referred  to  are  those  current  in  the  country  concerned: 
demographic  educational  generalizations  and  comparisons  are  thus  subject  to 
various  qualifications.  A  considerable  number  of  pupils  will  always  be  over  the 
^normal'  age  for  their  class.  This  also  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering 
ratios  of  school  enrolments  to  population  age  groups. 

Agent  technique 

A  title  awarded  in  Viet-Nam  on  satisfactory  completion  of  three  years  of  technical 
education  and  training  in  specialized  fields  (e.g.,  electricity,  construction,  agri- 
culture) following  the  first  cycle  of  secondary  education  (i.e.,  four  years'  second- 
ary after  five  years'  primary  education).  In  terms  of  total  years  of  required 
study,  the  agent  technique  title  is  equivalent  to  the  baccalaur^at  technique, 
but  the  latter  represents  the  conclusion  of  a  course  which  is  the  normal  prepar- 
atory path  to  higher  technological  education  or  to  teacher  training  in  technical 
subjects. 

Agregation 

A  degree  awarded  in  French  universities  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, qualifying  the  holder  for  a  teaching  post:  (a)  in  secondary  education  in 
arts  and  science,  when  it  is  taken  after  the  licence;  (b)  in  higher  education 
in  law  and  medicine,  when  it  is  taken  after  the  doctorat, 

\r  level 

Advanceci  level — the  standard  of  the  General  Certificate  of  Education  awarded 
by  English  examining  bodies  at  the  end  of  the  final  two- years  of  secondary 
education.  Two  or  three  passes  at /A'  level  are  the  usual  prerequisites  for 
admission  to  a  university.  *A'  level  papers  are  taken  two  years  after  *0'  or 
Ordinary  level  papers.  The  nearest  equivalent  in  French  systems  is  the  baCca- 
LAUREAT  Part  11.  • 

Assistant  * 

See:  Lecturer;  Instructor;  Medical  assistant. 
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Associate,  associateship 

A  diploma  awarded  by  Philippine  institutions  of  higher  education  onlhe  success- 
ful completion  of  two  years  of  college  (see  also:  Liberal  arts  college;  Junior 
college). 

Baccalaureat 

-Certificate  of  secondary  studies,  awarded  on  the  basis  of  examination  after  the 
completion  of  the  second  cycle  of  secondary  education.  It  consists  of  two  parts: 
(a)  Part  I,  based  iipon  six  years  of  secondary  studies  with  specialization  starting 
in  the  fifth  year;  and  (b)  Part  II,  after  an  additional  year  of  more  advanced 
specialized  studies. 

Bachelor* s  degree 

The  first  degree,  in  arts  (B. A.),  science  (S.Sc.)  or  education  (B.Ed.),  awarded 
to  university  students  successfully  completing  a  full  tiniversity  course.  (See 
also:  Bakaloreat.)  The  B.Ed,  degree  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Diploma 
in  Education,  frequently  awarded  to  students  with  a  first  degree  (B.A.  or  B.Sc.) 
who  complete  a  further  year  specializing  in  education.  The  first  degree  in  most 
Scottish  universities  is  the  master's  degree  (M.A.).  It  is  admitted  that  the' 
situation  is  confusing.  . 
The  first  degree  in  universities  organized  on  the  French  pattern  is  the  licence. 

Bakaioreat  (KandidaS) 

An  Indonesian  term  not  to  be  confused  with  the  French  baccalaureat.  In 
certain  faculties  it  is  equivalent  to  the  sardjana  muda  and  in  English  the 
qualification  may  be  referred  to  as  a  bachelor's  degree — a  translation  occasionally 
also  given  for  the  sardjana  muda  itself- 

Board  of  trustees  {or  regents  or  directors)  j  . 

The  governing  body  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  responsible  for  deter- 
mining general  policy.  The  members  are  usually  laymen,  in  the  case  of  State 
institutions  including  government  representation,  or,  in  the  case  of  denominational 
institutions,  members  of  a  religious  order.  The  board  may  also  include  officers 
of  the  institution — whose  president,  in  the  Philippines,  may  on  occasion  also 
be  the  chairman  of  the  board.  Even  when  he  is.  not  a  voting  member,  he 
generally  participates  in  its  deliberations. 

Brevet  d' etudes  du  premier  cycle  (B.E.P.C.) 

The  diploma  awarded  to  students  completing  t\ie  first  ,  cyjcle  of  secondary 
education  in  school  systems  modelled  on  the  French  pattern,^  i.e.,  in  grades  9 
or  10.  P'' 

Bursary  . 

'An  endowment  to  defray  all  or  part  of  the  expenses  of  a  student  at  a  school, 
college  or  university.  In  a  wider  sense  the  term  is  used  synonymously  with 
scholarship  and  exhibition. 

Capacite  de  droit 

A  diploma  awarded  after  two  years  of  legal  studies  to  students  who  need  not 
necessarily  hold  the  baccalaureat,  but  must  at  least  hold  the  brevet. 
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Certificate 

junior  School  Certificate;  Higher  .School  Certificate;  General  Certificate  of 
Education,  *0'  and       leveis — see:  School  Certificate. 

Chancellor 

A  distinguished  personage  who  is  the  titular,  symbolic  and  formal  head  of  a 
university  where  the  British  type  of  constitution  is  followed.  Though  the  oHice 
is  mainly  honorific,  the  chancellor  normally  presides  at  formal  meetings  of  the 
supreme  governing  body  and  at  convocations,  where  he  confers  degrees.  (See 
also:  Vice-chancellor.) 

Clearing  house 

A  documentation  centre  occupied  with  the  collection,  the  orderly  arrangement 
and  the  dissemination  of  information. 

College:  Junior;  Liberal  am— -see:  Liberal  Arts  College;  University — see:  Uni- 
versity. '      '  ' 

(a)  A  college  is  an  institution  of  higher  education  which  may  be  autonomous 
or  part  of  a  university,  but  which,  with  few  exceptionSj  provides  study  facilities 
only  up  to  the  first  degree,  ./ 

(b)  A  junior  collesie  offers  courses  only  up  to  a  pre-degree  diploma  level — 
in  the  American  pattern  two  years  beyond  the  completion  of  secondary 
education. 

Comprehensive  school 

A  term  applied  to  secondary  schools  in  which  the  entry  is  non-selective,  and 
which  accordingly  o(Ter  a  wide  variety  of  courses  at  different  levels  in  all 
subjects  of  the  secondary  curriculum,  high  schools  may  be  comprehensive; 
grammar  schools  and  technical  schools  are  not. 

Council,  University    '         .  ' 
See:  University.  ■ 

Courses,  professional  • 

Courses  that  arc  designed  specifically  to  educate  and  train  for  the  exercise 
of  a  particular  profession,  e.g.,  medicine,  teaching,  agriculture.  These  may  be 
preceded  or  accompanied -by  preparatory,  complementary  or  academic  courses 
of  study,  e.g.,  pre-medical  courses  in  medicine,  general  courses  in  journalism, 
and  academic  or  ^content'  courses  in  teacher  training. 

Crv'dii  sy^li^nt:  credits;  qnarler  or  semester  hours  of  credit 

A  system  designed  to  establish  minimum  requirements  for  a  degree  or  diploma 
in  terms  of  credits  or  units  for  the  completion  of  required  and  elective  courses. 
The  credits  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  weekly  hours  of  instruction  and  practical 
work  (e.g.,  one  credit  for  one  lecture  period  or  three  for  two  lecture  periods  and 
two  practicals  per  week)  oyer  a  quarter  or  semester.  Each  course  terminates 
with  an  examination  and/or  other  tests  of  proficiency.  Curricular  requirements 
are  thus  expressed  both  in  terms  of  a  minimum  total  number  of  credits  or 
units  and  of  the  completion  of  a  minimum  number  of  prescribed  and  elective 
courses,  each  with  their  own  sub-totals  of  credits  or  units.  (See  also:  Academic 
year.) 
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Cycle 

Secondary  education  is  usually  divided  into  two  stage.s  or  cycles,  each  of  which 
is  concluded  by  a  terminal  examination.  While  there  may  be  some  early 
specialization  in  the  vocational/technical  stream  of  secondary  education,  in  the 
general  or  academic  stream,  specialization  generally  begins  with  the  second 
cycle.  Synonymous  with  the  first  and  second  cycle  of  secondary  education  are 
lower  (or  junior)  and  upper  (higher  or  senior)  secondary,  and  middle  and  high 
school.  Partial  exceptions  to  the  two-cycle  system  are  to  be  found  in  Malaya 
and  the  Philippines:  in  the  first,  secondary  education,  including  the  *sixth 
forms',  has  three  stages,  3-2-2;  in  the  second,  the  fii.st  stage  is  not  terminal, 
though  in  terms  of  curriculum  planning,  two  years  of  common  general  educa- 
tion are  followed  by  two  of  a  differentiated  academic  or  technical  education. 

Dean 

The  head  of  a  faculty  or  other  institutional  division  (e.g.,  men  or  women 
students)  responsible  for  its  co-ordinated  operation,  and  chairman  of  the  faculty 
council  and  other  interdepartmental  bodies.  He  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
academic  head  of  the  university.  The  office  may  be  rotated  among  heads  of 
departments. 

Degree:  pass,  honours,  general  honours,  research 

(a)  A  university  qualification  awarded  on  the  successful  completion  of  a  major 
course  of  studies.  It  is  generally  distinct  from  a  diploma  in  that  the  latter,  even 
when  awarded  by  a  university,  is  usually  (one  exception  is  that  of  the  diploma 
in  architecture  at  the  University  of  Saigon)  awarded  for  a  shorter  undergraduate 
or  postgraduate  course. 

(b)  Universities  following  the  British  system  may  award  pass  (or  ordinary), 
honours  or  general  honours  degrees.  A  pass  implies  general  competence  without 
distinction.  Honours  imply  distinction,  usually  but  not  always  specialization  in 
one  subject,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  universities  of  Malaya  and  Sinsapore,  an 
additional  year's  study  in  the  natural  sciences  curricula.  General  honours  may 
be  awarded  in  a  course  of  studies  that  includes  at  least  two  major  subjects.  In 
accordance  with  the  level  of  final  examinatior;  marks,  honours  are  graded  as 
i-irst  Class;  Second  Class  (Upper  and  Lower  Division);  Third  Class. 

ic)  A  research  degree  is  awarded  as  a  result  of  an  approved  course  of  study, 
the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  add,  by  discovery  or  organization,  to  the  sum 
of  knowledge. 

Department 

A  DIVISION  of  an  institution  of  h'^her  education  responsible  for  instruction  in 
one  main  subject,  e.g.,  English,  chemistry,  electronics,  civil  engineering.  A  faculty 
is  generally  composed  of  a  number  of  departments:  thus  a  Faculty  of  Science 
m'\y  consist  of  departments  of  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics 
and  Zoolojy. 

Dialect 

One  of  a  number  of  distinguishable  varieties  of  the  same  language:  speakers 
of  different  dialects  understand  one  another.  Standard  dialects  are  any  dialects 
designated  by  government  or  chosen  by  popular  consent  as  a  preferred  mode  of 
communication  for  certain  situations,  (Noss,  Chapter  I.) 
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Diploma;  dipiomaSe  '  .  ; 

A  qualification  which  mayrbe  awarded  at  various  levels,  extending  from  higher 
secondary,  through  pre-degree,  to  post-graduate  woric.  It  is,  in  the  French  system, 
used  in  preference  to  the  term  degree  for  technical  and  professional  courses 
(e.g.,  engineering  and  architecture).  In  the  report  it  is  most  frequently  used 
to  refer  to  qualifications  other  than  degrees  that  lie  between  the  completion  of 
grades  10  and  15.  A  dipiomate  is  the  holder  of  a  diploma  (though  the  usage  is 
not  sanctified  by  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary), 

Discipline  (academic) 

A  major  branch  of  knowledge,  e.g.,  physics,  mathematics,  history.  Hence 
*interdisciplinary\  an  activity,  situation  or  instit!ition  which  involves  collabora- 
tion between  several  disciplines. 

Division 

According  to  circumstances,  a  more  or  less  wide  grouping  of  studies  or  depart- 
ments (e.g.,  division  of  social  sciences;  division  of  commerce  and  accountancy). 
The  term  is  also  at  times  conveniently  used  to  refer  indiscriminately,  within 
higher  education,  to  faculty,  college,  school  or  department*  since  certain  subjects 
or  subject  groupings  may  be  provided  for  by  different  kinds  of  divisions  in 
different  universities  or  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  e.g.,  the  social 
sciences  may  be  the  responsibility  of  various  departments  under  a  faculty  of 
arts;  of  a  separate  faculty,  school  or  college;  of  more  than  one  faculty  (for 
instance,  economics,  law,  social  sciences);  of  an  independent  institute. 

Doctorate  (Doctorat) 

The  doctorate,  with  the  special  exception  of  the  doctor's  degree  in  medicine,  is 
a  post-graduate  research  degree  requiring  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  embodying 
the  i^esults  of  original  work  carried  out  under  professorial  guidance.  Apart 
from  this  general  characteristic,  the  conditions  for  its  award  and  the  minimum 
period  of  study  required  (as  specified  or  in  usual  practice)  vary  both  according 
to  subject  and  to  the  educational  system  of  the  country  concerned.  In  several 
cases,  an  intermediate  post-graduate  award  (e.g.,  a  master*s  degree  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Thailand,  a  doktorandus  in  Indonesia)  or  a  certain  number  of  post- 
graduate diplomas  {certificats  deludes  siiperieures  in  Viet-Nam)  must  be  secured 
before  doctoral  studies  can  be  begun  or  completed.  But  while,  because  of  such 
differences  and  other  special  characteristics,  it  is  not  possible  to  think  in  terms 
of  complete  equivalences  between  doctorates  in  even  the  same  subject,  they 
usually  involve  a  minimum  of  three  years'  study  and  research  after  a  first  degree 
(four  to  five  years  is  perhaps  a  fair  average)  and  are  supposed  to  signify  that 
the  holder  of  the  doctorate  is  capable  of  carrying  out  independent  and  original 
research  in  his  field.  In  Vietnamese  universities  only  those  holding  a  doctorate 
may  be  appointed  to  a  permanent  teaching  position,  starting  as  assistant  pro- 
fessors. 

Drop-out 

Pupils  discontinuing  studies  before  completing  a  terminal  stage  or  originally 
desired  level  of  education  (see:  Wastage). 
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Education 

The  following  are  the  common  organizational  terms  used  in  the  report,  listed 
from  lower  to  higher  levels. 

(a)  Preschool:  education  in  nursery  schools  and  classes  and  kindergartens 
given  before  the  age  of  compulsory  or  primary  schooling. 

(b)  Primary:  the  first  level  of  education,  ranging  between  grades  1  and  7,  but 
most  frequently  containing  six  grades.  This  is.  still  generally  the  first  terminal 
stage  in  a  system. 

(c)  Secondary:  the  second  level  of  education,  extending  from  the  completion 
of  primary  school  to  the  final  stages  of  education  preceding  higher  education. 
Secondary  education  in  the  region  covers  between  three  and  seven  years,  generally 
divided  into  /die  following  lower  and  higher  stages:  3-2;  3-3;  3-2-2;  4-2;  4-3 
though  the  first  stage  may  be  terminal.  The  report  outlines  a  model  structure... 
of  six  years'  primary  schooling  followed' by  a  minimum  of  four  years'  general 
secondary  education,  after  which  come  two  to  three  years  of  specialized  work 
for  university  entrance  or  a  career  in  technical  or  technological  fields  (see 
p.  313-17).  Secondary  schools  are  understood  to  include  lower  and  higher, 
middle  and  high,  junior  and  senior,  comprehensive  and  vocational  schools  as 
well  as  sixth  forms  and  pre-university  classes.  Among  types  of  secondary  educa- 
tion are  the  following. 

General  secondary  education:  sometimes  called  academic  education,  in  which 
specialization  is  a  comparatively  late  feature  of  the  curriculum,  and  is  related 
to  a  wide  background  of  general  studies.  It  is  also  the  main  avenue  to  uni- 
ver:>i*y  entrance. 

Technical  education:  in  which  specialization  in  one  or  more  of  the  applied 

sciences  is  the  predominant  feature  of  the  curriculum. 
Vocational  education:  often  used  synonymously  with  technical  education,  but 

more  strictly  limited  to  training  for  a  specific  vocation. 
Teacher  rra/«/wg:  courses  which  combine  the  teaching  of  subject  content  with 
.    the  methodology  of  education  in  order  to  train  teachers  tor  service  in  primary 

or  lower  secondary  schools. 

(d)  Higher  education:  the  ^ird  level  of  an  educational  system  embracing  all 
kinds  of  institutions  offering  recognized  courses  to  students  who  have  completed 

a  secondary  education  (though  not  necessarily  to  university  entrance  level).  , 
Such  institutions  include  universities,  university  colleges,  polytechnics,  technical 
institutes  and  specialized  training  schools,  e.g.,  schools  of  forestry,  agriculture, 
navigation,  accountancy,  etc.  " 

(t)  Further  education:  ^2ixX'X\rc\t  education  generally  leading  to  a  recognized 
qualification  and  undergone  for  vocational  purposes. 

(f)  Adult  education:  part-time  education  of  adults  at  various  levels. 

Elective 

A  subject,  forming  part  of  a  course,  which  is  one  of  a  number  of  options  from 
which  a  selection  can  be  made;  opposed  to  'required'  or  *compulsory'  subjects. 

Equivalence 

The  condition  of  the  academic  level  of  one  qualification  being  judged  to  be  of  the 
same  standing  as  that  of  another  qualification,  the  requirements  for  which  are 
familiar.  Equivalence  is  not  necessarily  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  a  profession. 
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Extension 

An  informal,  and  not  unduly  academic,  form  of  EXTRi».MURAL  activity  offering 
educational  programmes  of  a  varied  but  continuing  nature — group  work,  lectures, 
radio  and  television  programmes,  demonstrations.  The  term  is  most  frequently 
used  in  connexion  with  agricultural  training  and  demonstrations  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

Extramural 

Educational  activities  conducted  by  a  university  outside  the  bounds  of  its 
'    own  campus,  generally  of  an  academic  nature,  i.e.,  the  lecture  or  discussion 
group,  and  frequently  leading  to  some  form  of  recognition  by  diploma,  A  more 
formal  activity  than  those  undertaken  by  extension  work.  . 
Faculty 

A  more  or  less  autonomous  division  of  a  university  encompassing  teaching  and 
research  in  a  major  field  of  knowledge  and  generally  embracing  a  number  of 
departments  covering  particular  aspects  of  the  general  field. 
Founddtion^^-^^ 

(a)  A  philanthropic  body  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 
-  '   (b)  A  general  term  covering  a  wide  variety  of  endowed  educational  and 

research  establishments. 
*  Foundation  courses 

University  courses  designed,  as  at  Keele  University  in  England,  to  give  a  sense 

of  unity  and  perspective  in  a  wide  field  of  scholarship  as  a  preliminary  to  more 

detailed  and  specialized  study. 

Freshman 

A  student  during  his  first  year  at  the  university. 
Grade 

The  annual  unit  of  an  educational  system  extending  from  primary  school  to 
higher  education.  Thus  grades  1-6  may  represent  primary  education,  grades  7-12 
secondary  education  and  grades  13-f-  higher  education.  (See  also:  Age,) 
Graduate  (verb) 

To  complete  a  major  stage  of  the  educational  system.  The  verb  is  used  through- 
out the  study  in  this  broad  sense,  and  its  use  has  not  been  restricted  to  the  English 
custom  of  applying  it  only  to  the  successful  completion  of  a  degree  course. 
A  graduate  (noun)  has  graduated. 

Habilitation 

In  Germar.y  (both  Democratic  and  Federal  Republics)  to  obtain  recognition  as 
a:  qualified  university  teacher  (the  award  of  venia  legendi)  a  candidate  must 
successfully  complete  his  Habilitation,  which  involves  two  to  four  years'  post- 
doctoral teaching  and  research  experience  as  an  assistant  to  a  professor,  and 
a  final  examination.  Somewhat- similar  preparatory  periods  with  qualifying, 
examinations  exist  in  certain  other  European  countries—in  France  the  system 
(agri&gation)  is  used  only  for  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy. 

High  school 

An  alternative  to  'secondary'  school.  In  systems  based  upon  American  models 
it  is  possible  to  find  Junior  High  Schools  offering  the  first  three,  and  Senior 
High  Schools  the  last  three  years  of  a  six-year  secondary  course. 
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Higher  School  Certificate 
See:  School  Certificate. 

Humanities 

In  the  report  the  term  is  generally  used  in  its  wide  rather  than  its  traditional 
sense,  as  synonymous  with  arts  or  liberal  arts,  and  does  not  exclude  the  social 
sciences.  However,  in  some  cases  the  context  makes  it  clear  that,  there  the 
humanities  refer  to  such  subjects  as  literature,  history,  philosophy,  theology, 
fine  arts. 

Inspector  of  schools 

An  official  responsible,  critically  or  constructively — or  both — for  maintaining 
and  revising  standards  of  teaching,  organization  and  effectiveness  in  schools.  Such 
officers  bear  many  designations,  from  the.  proud  appellation  of  *Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors'  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  more  prosaic,  but  perhaps  more 
encouraging,  titles  of  organizer  or  adviser. 

Institute 

The  term  is  used  in  several  different  senses  made  clear  by  the  context: 

(a)  A  centre  of  research  which  may  or  may  not  have  teaching  functions  or  an 
association  with  a  university.  It  is  usually  highly  specialized,  at  most  grouping 
together  certain  disciplines  under  one  main  subject  field. 

(b)  A  centre  for  research  and  teaching  afliJiated  to  a  university  either  as  an 
integral  unit  or  in-  relation  with  a  department,  faculty  or  school.  (In  the 
Philippines  certain  universities  use  the  term  as  equivalent  to  a  college  or 
school,  e.g..  Institute  of  Business  Administration  or  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Science.) 

(c)  A  centre  for  technical  or  vocational  education  and  training,  e.g.,  technical 
institute,  institute  of  commerce  and  accountancy,  teacher-training  institute,  which 
usually  subordinates  such  research  as  it  may  do  to  its  training  functions. 

(d)  An  institute  of  technology  'vhich  is  a  university-level  institution  con- 
centrating on  technology  and  applied  science.  (See  also:  University,  technological.) 

(e)  In  Burma,  specialized  institutions  of  higher  education  (formed  by  separa- 
tion from  two  multi-faculty  universities)  are  now,  as  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  referred 
to  as  institutes,  e.g..  Institute  of  Economics,  Education,  Medicine,  Agriculture. 

Institution 

Apart  from  its  general  sense,  in  the  report  the  term  is  in  context  often  used  as 
a  convenient  abbreviation  for  an  institution  of  higher  education.  Though  at  times, 
as  in  ^university  teacher*,  the  term  ^university'  has  also  been  similarly  used 
in  a  wide  sense  to  cover  all  institutions  of  higher  education,  this  latter  usage 
has  generally  been  avoided. 

Instructor 

The  lowest  academic  rank,  often  used  synonymously  with  demonstrator,  though 
the  latter  term  is  sometimes  reserved  for  an  instructor  or  assistant  in  practical 
or  laboratory  work.  Graduate  students  may  be  appointed  to  s'tich  posts  on  a 
part-time  basis;  and  there  is  frequently  a  rapid  turn-over. 

Intermediate 

The  term  is  used  to  indicate  various  stages  of  education  lying  between  two  usual 
levels: 
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(a)  In  the  Philippines  it  refers  to  grades  5-6,  though  for  statistical  purposes 
these  grades  are  generally  considered  part  of  primary  education. 

(b)  In  Burma  the  *  Intermediate  stage  consists  of  grades  II-I2,  which  in 
alternauve  divisions  of  Arts  or  Science  generally  prepare  students  for  higher 
studies.  While  the  universities  have  constituent  Intermediate  sections  there  are 
also  affiliated  Intermediate  Colleges.  It  must,  however,  also  be  remembered  that 
many  students  do  not  go  beyond  this  stager   ~~*^-^^  'rrr  — —  J  ' 

(c)  In  the  report  the  term  'intermediate'  is  often  used  to  refer  to  educational 
and  training  levels  (particularly  in  technical/vocational  fields)  which  lie  between 
secondary  and  full  higher  education,  i.e.,  grades  11-13/14. 

(d)  In  general  educational  usage  the  term  is  most  frequently  applied  to  post- 
primary schools  with  a  short  secondary  course. 

Junior  college 
See:  College. 

Junior  lecturer 
See:  Lecturer. 

Junior  School  Certificate 
See:  School  Certificate. 

Language  laboratory 

A  classroom  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  languages,  principally  languages  other 
than  the  native  language.  In  such  laboratories  individual  booths  for  students 
containing  receiving,  recording  and  transmitting'^apparatus  are  connected  with 
a  central  control  operated  by  the  teacher  who  can  communicate  either  individually 
or  collectively  with  his  pupils,  either  orally,  by  electronic  tape,  or  by  gramo- 
phone records.  The  isolation  of  the  student  in  his  booth  permits  group  as  well  as 
individual  instruction  by  the- teacher  but  continual  and  individual  activity  by 
the  student. 

Lecturer:  assistant:  junior:  senior:  part-time;  full-time 

A  teacher  in  higher  education  who,  with  few  exceptions  (such  as  a  visiting  or 
exchange  lecturer),  is  a  regular  member  of  the  staff  of  a  particular  institution 
of  higher  education.  A  teacher  may  first  be  appointed  as  assistant  or  junior 
lecturer,  generally  working  under  the  guidance  of  a  senior  staff  member,  when 
the  appointment  may  be  considered  temporary  or  probationary.  A  lecturer  may 
be  full-  or  part-time;  but  the  apparently  clear  distinction  can  at  times  be  quite 
misleading:  a  lecturer  may  be  regarded  administratively  as  a  full-time  member 
of  staff,  but  in  fact  he  may  also  have  other  preoccupations,  including  teaching 
duties  at  one  or  more  other  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,,  a  part-time  lecturer 
may  give  anything  from  a  nominal  to  a  very  substantial  part  of  his  time  to 
teaching  and  working  for  a  single  institution. 

Letires 

Synonymous  with  arts  or  humanities.  A  faculty  of  lettres  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  University  of  Saigon,  in  addition  to  departments  of  literature,  linguistics, 
philosophy  and  history,  also  include  such  subjects  as  sociology,  psychology  and 
geography. 
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Level:  first,  second,  third 

The  three  levels  correspond  respectively  to  primary  or  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  or  post-secondary  education.  While  with  reference  to  a  particular 
country,  the  periods  of  study  covered  by  these  levels  are  those  current  in  its 
education  system,  a  model  proposed  by  the  report  (p.  313-17)  envisages  a  first 
level  of  six  years,  a  second  divided  into  two  stages  of  four  and  two  years,  and 
a  third  which  goes  beyond  these  twelve  years  of  education,  and  requires  a 
minimum  of  three  years  of  study  for  a  first  degree.  Certain  technical/vocational 
courses  that  start  with  grade  11  and  may  go  on  to  grade  13  or  14  can  thus  be 
considered  an  intermediate  level  between  the  second  and  third,  or  referred  to  as 
post-secondary  in  the  sense  that  they  are  preceded  by  an  integral  course  of 
general  secondary  education. 

Liberal  arts  college  (College  of  arts  and  science) 

A  college  which  primarily  aims  at  providing  a  general  education  up  to  u  first 
degree,  requiring  a  minimum  combination  of  both  arts  and  science  courses, 
though  major  subjects  may  be  selected  from  either  field  for  more  intensive  study. 
However,  on  occasion,  it  may  also  offer  courses  in  certain  vocational  fields, 
including  commerce  and  teacher  training.  In  cases  where  the  educational  provi- 
sion stops  short  of  a  first  degree,  the  college  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  junior 
college;  but  a  'ull  liberal  arts  college  usually  also  offers  pre-degree  diplomas. 
In  the  Philippines  liberal  arts  courses  toward  a  first  degree  extend  over  four 
years,  and  an  associateship  diploma  may  be  granted  after  the  completion  of 
two  years'  study. 

Licence:  en  droit;  hs  left  res;  es  science 

A  degree  conferred  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  conditions:  (a)  in  law,  a 
minimum  of  three  years'  study*  each  year  terminating  with  an  examination; 
(b)  in  arts  and  social  sciences,  the  award  of  a  certificate  of  general  studies 
(PROP^DFUTIQUE),  and  of  four  to  five  certificates  of  higher  studies  (Certificats  de 
licence)',  (c)  in  science,  the  award  of  a  certificate  of  preparatory  studies  (pro- 
PEDEUTtQUE),  and  of  three  certificates  of  higher  studies. 

Literacy 

The  ability  both  to  read  and  write'  {Unesco  Statistical  Year  Book,  1963), 
Lycee 

A  State-supported  secondary  school  (French  system). 
Master*s  degree  (M.A.;  MSc;  M,Ed.) 

Tlie  second  degree,  awarded  on  examination  subsequent  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
(the  first  degree)  after  a  further  period  of  study.  Exceptions  are  the  master's 
degree  in  some  Scottish  universities,  where  it  is  (he  first  degree,  and  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  where  no  further  academic  study  is  required — simply  a  period 
of  retention  on  the  books  of  •  the  candidate's  college.  The  mysteries  of  the 
equivalence  of  Western  masters'  degrees  cause  considerable  confusion  in  coun- 
tries in  the  region  seeking  to  assess  professional  qualifications  obtained  overseas. 

Mat  hay  om  Suksa  (MS.) 

The  Thai  term  for  general  secondary-school  grades*  starting  with  grade  8  and 
comprising  (wo  cycles  of  M.S.  1-3  and  M.S.  4-5. 
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Matriculation 

(a)  In  a  general  sense,  matriculation  is  synonymous  with  admission  to  an 
institution  of  higher  education  and  it  need  not  involve  an  entrance  examination. 

(b)  In  Burma,  the  term  refers  to  a  specific  examination;  oh  the  basis  of 
results  in  this,  students  are  admitted  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  It  may 
be  taken  not- less  than  one  year  after  the  completion  of  a  total  of  nine  years' 
(four  plus  five)  education,  terminating  in  a  school-leaving  certificate.  Whilie 
a  number  of  high  schools  provide  preparatory  matriculation  classes,  apparently 
a  sizable  number  of  students  aisb  prepare  and  appear  for  the  examination 
privately. 

Medical  assistant,  para- medical  personnel;  medical  technician 
(a)  All  those  who  have  had  some  form  of  general  medical  education  or  training 
below  the  professional  or  degree  level  arc,  in  the  report,  covered  by  the.  term 
^medical  assistant'  in  the  singuiar  and  'para-medical  personnel'  in  the  plural: 
e.g.,  officiers  de  sante  in  Cambodia  and  Viet-Nam. 

(b)  Medical  technicians  are  those  primarily  concerned  with  auxiliary  aspects 
of  the  practice  of  medicine,  including,  e.g.,  pharmacy,  hospital  administration, 
certain  types  of  laboratory  work,  radiography  and  the  making  of  medical 
instruments  and  appliances.  Their  training  may,  in  various  ^instances,  extend 
beyond  the  assistant  level  to  a  full  graduate  qualification,  e.g.,  in  pharmacy 
or  hospital  administration. 

Mobility,  academic  .  * 

(a)  In  a  quite  general  sense  the  term  refers  to  the  facility  with  which  members 

of  different  educational  institutions  may  and  do  move  from  one  to  another 

for  various  appropriate  purposes,  e.g.,  more  advanced  or  different  types  of  study; 

exchange  to  promote  collaboration;  research;  experience  of  teaching  in  another 

environment. 

(b)  In  a  specific  sense,  it  refers  to  the  flow  of  teachers  to  and  between  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  within  a  country,  a  region,  or  the  academic  world  at 
Jarge.  It  indicates  the  extent  to  which  individual  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  able:  (i)  to  recruit  teachers  on  a  nation-wide  basis  rather  than  having  to 
rely  largely  on  producing  their  own;  (ii)  to  exchange  teachers  for  purposes  of 
experience  and  collaboration;  (iii)  to  attract  scholars  from  abroad,  including 
their  own  expatriate  nationals. 

Multi-faculty 
.  Sec:  University. 

National  lantiuage  . . 

Any  standard  language  which  has  primary  governmental  sanction  within  a 
given  country.  Where  two  such  standard  languages  have  such  sanction,  e.g., 
Khmer  and  French  in  Cambodia,  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  more  indigenous 
language  (Khmer).  In  the  Philippines,  although  Visayan  claims  more  speakers 
than  Tagalog,  it  Jacks  the  official  sanction  of  the  latter,  and  hence  does  not 
qualify  as  a  national  language,  but  as  a  vernacular.  (Noss,  Chapter  I.) 

Normal  school 

A  teacher-training  school  or  college.    '  ,  « 
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Numerus  clausus 

Literally,  'closed  number*,  hence  in  academic  terminology  a  numericaJly  restrict- 
ed entry  to  a  course  of  studies.  The  restriction  is  usually  adopted  to  avoid 
overcrowding  and  is  based  on  an  assessment  of  the  optimal  or  upper  limit  of 
facilities  available  for  the  course.  It  may,  however,  also  be  adopted  in  response 
to  objectives  of  manpov^er  planning  or  to  employment  opportunities. 

C  level 

The  ^Ordinary*  level  of  the  General  Certificate  of  Education,  awarded  after 
a  period  of,  normally,  five  years*  secondary  education.  (See:  School  Certificate.) 

Pass 

See:  Degree. 
PedttKOiiy 

(a)  In  a  general  sense  used  as  referring  to  all  types  and  aspects  of  teacher 
training. 

(b)  The  specialized  discipline  of  educational  theory  and  practice. 
Polytechnic 

An  institution  providing  technological/vocntional  education  in  a  variety  of 
special  fields,  and  usually  at  more  than  ore  level.  It  often  includes  courses  in 
commerce,  and  usually  has  facilities  for  part-time  study.  Qualifications  awarded 
may  range  from  certificates  for  craftsmen,  apprenticeship  and  short  specialized 
training  courses,  through  secondary  and  post-secondary  diplomas,  to  profes- 
sional awards  which  approximate  or  are  at  university  level.  The  term  'technical 
college'  or  'institute'  is  often  used  to  refer  to  the  »ame  type  of  institution, 
the  possible  distinction  being  mainly  one  of  size  and  of  level  of  provision. 

Post'Rraduate 

Appertaining  to  study  beyond  the  first  degree.  Post-graduate  studies  arc,  con- 
fusingly enough,  undertaken  by  graduates. 

Prathom 

The  Thai  term  for  primary  grades,  increased  from  four  to  sever*  at  the  end  of 
1960  in  conformity  with  the  Karachi  Plan. 

Prefect 

A  term  used  in  British  systems  to  indicate  a  senior  student^  usually  a  member 
of  the  .SIXTH  l-ORM  with  disciplinary  responsibilities  and  consequently  certain 
privileges — of  attire,  freedom  of  movement  and  study  accommodation. 

Primary  (lower,  upper ^  intermediate) 
See:  Education. 

Principal 

The  academic  and  executive  head:  (a)  of  a  school;  (b)  of  a  college. 
Profession 

Used  here  to  indicate  any  calling  or  vocation,  the  exercise  of  which  requires, 
in  its  upper  branches,  a  degree  or  an  equivalent  qualification  awarded  by 
examination. 

I  'X- 
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Professional  ( qualification) 

Relating  to  entrance  to,  or  the  exercise  of,  a  profession.  Professional  qualifications 
include  not  only  degrees,  but  other  awards,  whether  made  by  government  or 
representative  private  bodies,  required  by  law. 

Professional  education  .  '  :    . /-.y 

See:  Courses,. professional. 

Professor;  Associate;  Assistant   ■''■^  / 

(a)  Professor:  the  head  of  a  department,  holder  of  a  chair  or  senior  university 
teacher  in  charge  of  teaching  and  research  in  a  particular  subject, 

(b)  Associate  or  Assistant:  lower  academic  ranks  among  which,  if  they  are  not 
considered  equivalent.  Associate  has  the  higher  status. 

Programmed  instruction- 

A  shortened  form  of  *programmed  ^^//-instruction'.  This  is  an  automated 
self-tutor,  often  in  the  form  of  booklets,  which  leads  the  student  by  very  short 
logically  related  steps  (frames),  resulting  in  few  errors,  so  that  he  practises 
correct  responses  rather  than  errors.  Responses  are  reinforced  immediately  by 
knowledge  of  results,  so  that  he  makes  successively  closer  approximations  to  the 
responses  which  are  the  desired  goal.^ 

Promotion  (automatic) 

'A  system  of  progression  through  a  school  course  according  to  which  all  pupils 
are  advanced  from  grade  to  grade  on  the  basis  of  chronological  age,  attainment 
being  no  factor  in  the  process.  The  system  is  current  in  Malaya  up  to  grade  9. 

Propaedeutic  (propedeutique) 

A  preparatory  course  or  period  of  studies  after  admission  to  the  university 
which- must  be  completed  satisfactorily  before  a  student  is  permitted  to  proceed 
with  further  studies.  In  addition  to  its  preparatory  function,  which  may  have 
remedial  elements,  it  usually  also  serves  as  a  selection  mechanism  about  a  year 
after  admission  to  the  university.  It  is  a  feature  of  systems  based  upon  the 
French  model. 

Quarter  ' ' 

See:  Academic  year. 

Rector  (Recteur) 

(a)  The  head  of  a  university  and  chairman  of  its  academic  council,  which 
consists  of  representatives  from  all  faculties. 

(b)  In  Burma,  rectors,  under  the  new  University  Education  Law  (1964),  are 
heads  of  universities  of  arts  and  science  and  of  certain  other  institutes  of  higher 
education.  Previously,  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Rangoon  shared  respon- 
sibilities for  the  direction  of  university  affairs  with  the  vice-chancellor,  who 
was  the  academic  head  of  the  university. 

I.Wilbur  Schramm,  'The  newer  educational  media  in  the  United  States',  NeW  Methods 
and  Techniques  in  Education,  p.  II  (Paris,  Unesco,  1963.  Educational  Studies  and 
Documents,  No.  48). 
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Registrar 

(a)  The  executive  officer  of  the  university  whose  main  functions  include  keeping 
the  university  records,  preparing  official  business  for  university  bodies,  and 
carrying  out  the  administration  of  university  business  from  enrolment  to 
graduation.  . 

(b)  In  certain  universities  his  functions  are  more  limited,  as  for  instance  at 
the  University  of  the;  Philippines,  which  also  has  a  secretary. 

Repeater 

A  pupil  who  is  repeating  the  work  of  a  course  or  part  of  a  course  which  he  has 
covered  unsuccessfully  at  least  once.  This  process  is  known  administratively  as 
'retention'. 

Sandwich  course 

A  form  of  course  organization,  largely  in  technical  education,  in  which  periods 
of  instruction  *on  the  job'  alternate  with  more  theoretical  institutional  training. 

Sardjana  .  .  ^ 

The  degree  awarded  in  Indonesia  after  the  successful  completion  of  a  minimum 
of  four  to  five  years  .of  higher  studies.  In  several  disciplines  it  is  preceded  by 
the  preliminary  qualification  of  sardjana  muda  or  bakaloreat. 

Sardjana  muda 

A  first  .higher  qualification  awarded  in  Indonesia  usually  after  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  three  years  of  higher  studies  (following  a  total  of  twelve  years 
of  schooling).  However,  with  certain  exceptions  (e.g.,  in  teacher  training)  the 
award  is  not  terminal,  signifying  only  completion  of  the  first  stage  toward  a 
degree y  ihc  sardjana.  {See  also:  Bakaloreat.) 

School 

The  term  is  used  according  to- context  to  refer  to:  (a)  certain  types  of  higher 
.  education  institutions,  e.g.,  schools  of  medicine,  education,  engineering;  (b)  edu- 
cational institutions  at  the  primary  and  secondary  level. 

School  Certificate  ' 

An  examination  normally  taken  after  five  years  of  secondary  education.  In 
English  practice  this  may  be  preceded  by  a  Junior  School  Certificate  (after 
three  years)  and  possibly  followed  by  a  Higher  School  Certificate  (after  seven 
years).  Alternative  titles  for  School  and  Higher  School  Certificate  are:.  General 
Certificate  of  Education— 'O'  (Ordinary)  or  'A*  (Advanced)  Level. 

Science:  pure  and  applied;  natural;  social 

{a)  Pure  and  applied  science:  the  terms  are  used  with  due  recognition  of  their 
inadequacy  as  well  as  the  convenience  of.  their  generally  accepted  connotation. 
The  first,  for  which  'basicV  is  often  used  as  a  synonym,  refers  to  all  those 
disciplines  whose  first  objective  is  knowledge,  irrespective  of  whether  it  has 
a  present  or  future  practical  application.  The  second  refers  to  those  which 
primarily  aim  at  understanding  and  discovering  ways  of  using  knowledge  in 
particular  types  of  practical  situations,  though  this  may  and  does  frequently 
lead  to  fundamental  investigations  and  new  knowledge,  which  again  may,  or 
may  not,  have  any  practical  application.  • 
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(b)  Natural  science:  this  term,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  is  generally  used  in 
its  widest  sense,  including  mathematics.  However,  where  enrolment  or  gradua- 
tion statistics  are  concerned,  data  for  certain  subjects  may  in  one  instance 
have  been  counted  under  science  or  natural  science  and  in  another  under  arts, 
because,  for  example,  departments  of  mathematics  or  geography  may  equally 
be  situated  in  a  faculty  of  arts  or  of  science,  or  in  both. 

(c)  Social  sciences:  the  terrh  is  generally  used  to  denote  all  disciplines  dealing 
with  human  behaviour  and  social  organization.  But  again,  for  statistical  and 
administrative  purposes  these  may  all  form  part  of  an  arts  faculty,  or  certain 
of  them  may  be  included  in  science  faculties,  e.g.,  psychology  may  be  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  or  of  science,  and  history  will  frequently  be  found  in  a  faculty 
of  arts  rather  than  of  social  sciences. 

Selective!  non-selective^  - 
Terms  applied,  usually  to  a  secondary  school,  to  indicate  whether  or  riot  a 
required  standard  of  academic  attainment  is  a  condition  of  admission. 

Semester 

See:  Academic  year. 
Seminar 

A  group  of  advanced  students  meeting  for  discussion  under  the  direction  of  one 
or  more  staff  members:  an  enlarged  and  less  personal  form  of  the  tutorial.  In 
the  seminar  the  subject  is  possibly  of  more  significance  than  the  individual 
student's .  reaction  to  it. 

Senate 

See:  University. 
Setting 

A  form  of  school  organization  whereby  pupils  are  placed  in  various  classes 
or  *sets'  for  individual  subjects  according  to  their  attainment  in  that  subject. 
Setting  may  be  deemed  a  form  of  streaming  in  which  the  pupil  is  placed  in 
different  streams  for  different  subjects,  not  in  one  stream  for  the  whole  of  the 
grade  year.  . 

Sixth  form  v„,.«<^  ' 

A  term  used  in  systems  patterned  on  the  English  model  to  distinguish  pupils  in 
the  last  two  years  of  secondary  education,  i.e.,  after  passing  the  School  Certificate 
examination  and  whilst  preparing  for  the  Higher  Certificate  examination.  The 
two  years^are  usually  designated  Lower  . and  Upper  Sixth.  There  is  a  general 
correspondence  with  the  two  years  of  preparation  for  the  baccalaureat  under 
the  French  system.  In  Malaya  sixth  forms  cover  grades  12  and  13,  in  Singapore, 
grades  11  and  12. 

Streaming 

The  process,  in  schools  with  a  more  than  one-class  entry,  of  grading  students 
within  the  available  number  of  classes  according  to  ability,  hence  *A'  stream,  *C* 
stream,  etc.  The  term  is  sometimes  misleadingly  applied  (where  such  combinations 
of  studies  are  still  practised),  to  grouped  studies,  i.e.,  arts  stream,  science  stream, 
technical  stream,  etc.:  these  groupings,  based  upon  content  rather  than  their 
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ability,  are  more  properly  termed  *sides*,  /sections*,  *divisions*  or  *courses\  (See 
also:  Setting.) 

Studium  generate 

A  course  of  higher  studies  specifically  designed  to  complement  specialization 
with  a  liberal  education.  It  may  be  optional  and/or  without  an  examination,  or 
form  a  prescribed  curricuiar  requirement.  (See  also:  Foundation  courses.) 

Subjects 

Used  as  synonymous  with  disciplines.  Main  subjects  or  major  disciplines  are 
comprehensive  areas  of  study  including  many  specialized  parts,  thus  chemistry 
or  psychology  are  both  major  disciplines,  but  organic  chemistry  or  industrial 
psychology  are  not. 

Supervisor 

(a)  The  Cambridge  equivalent  of  tutor;  (b)  an  equally  unattractive  synonym 

of  INSPECTOR. 

Syllabus 

Prescribed  study  and  training  requirements  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  course  or  the  award  of  a  degree  or  diploma. 

Teaching  machine 

A  mechanical  device,  ranging  from  a  scrambled  book  to  an  electronic  instrument, . 
for  presenting  the  ^frames'  or  individual  steps  of  programmed  instruction  and 
regulating  a  student's  progress  in  accordance  with  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
responses.  *The  programme  is  the  important  ingredient,  and  the  teaching  machine 
is  only  a  case  to  hold  the  programme.'^ 

Technical  Assistance 

The  system  .under  which,  through  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Board 
(UNTAB)  working  through  the  Specialized  Agencies  such  as  Unesco,  WHO, 
ILO,  and  FAO  or  through  the  Colombo  Plan,  and  numerous  bilateral  schemes, 
the  services  of  specialists^  and  advisers  are  made  available  for  specified  periods 
to  less,  developed  countries. 

Technical  educaiion 

A  type  of  education  which  emphasizes  training  in  technical  procedures  and 
skills,  sometimes  including  agriculture  and  other  non-industrial  specializations, 
but  more  often  iimiied  to  training  for  industry. 

Technological  education 

The  highest  level  of  education  in  engineering  or  applied  science  which  includes 
a  sound  understanding  of  scientific  principles  in  relation  to  practice,  and  is  thus 
distinct  from  technical  education  which  is  designed  for  executive  competence 
in  particular  fields  iinder  the  direction  of  technologists. 

■       ■  ■• 

1.  Wilbur  Schramm,  op.  cit 

2.  The  recognized  term  for  these  specialists  is,  unhappily,  *expert\ 
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Term 

An  integral  part  of  the  academic  year,  which,  where  the  word  *term'  is  in  use, 
is  divided  into  three  more  or  less  equal  terms  followed  by  a  long  vacation. 
(See  also:  Academic  year.) 


A  course,  stage  of  study  or  training  is  said  to  be  terminal  when,  while  it  may 
qualify  for  entry  to  a  higher  level,  it  is  in  some  sense  a  self-contained  unit. 
Many  who  complete  it  do  not  go  any  further,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable, 
though  not  always  the  case  in  practice,  that  such  periods  should  in  themselves 
.  reach  definite  goals  of  education  or  training. 

Training  college 

An  institution  providing  courses,  often  of  two  years*  duration,  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  licence  to  .  teach.  In  English  usage  the  term  corresponds  with  the 
French  ecole  normaie^  both  types  of  institution  providing  training  for  teachers 
of  primary  and  lower  secondary  schools. 

The  American  teachers  college  (as  found  in  the  Philippines)  combines  the 
functions  of  the  training  college  and  the  university  department  of  education 
(for  graduate  secondary-school  teachers)  (English  pattern)  and  the  icole  normale 
and  the  ecole  normale  superieure  (French  pattern). 

Tutor;  tutorial 

A  tutor  is  a  member  of  a  university  staff  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  special  tuition 
of  individual  students,  either  singly  or  in  groups  of  not  more  than  four,  a  process 
known  as  a  tutorial.  A  moral  tutor  is  concerned  with  the  welfare,  but  not  the 
instruction,  of  his  students. 

Undergraduate 

(a)  Noun:  a  university  student  pursuing  a  course  of  studies  toward  a  first  degree 
or  equivalent  qualification;  (b)  adjective:  that  which  is  at  a  university  level 
extending  up  to  the  first  degree. 


A  quantitative  measure  assigned  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  frequency  and  duration  of  classes,  together  with 
the  required  reading,  writing  or  other  assignments.  The  value  of  a  unit  is  further 
defined  by  the  length  of  the  course,  extending  over  a  quarter  or  term,  a  semester, 
or  a  full  session.  (See  also:  Credit,  Credit  hours.)  _  ^ 


University:  Court;  Council;  Senate;  Technological;  Multi-faculty 
(a)  Court:  the  supreme  governing  authority  of  a  university;  a  large  body  in- 
cluding, in  addition  to  wide  participation  from  within  the  university,  alumni  of 
the  university,  persons  of  distinction  or  importance  in  the  community,  repre- 
sentatives from  educational  and  learned  societies,  government,  and  other  relevant 
bodies.  It  meets  annually  to  receive  the  financial  accounts  and  other  reports  on 
the  work  of  the  university  and  to  appoint  certain  university  officers.  It  may  also 
meet  specially  for  other  purposes. 


Terminal 


Units 
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{b)  Council:  (i)  generally  having  a  mixed  lay  and  academic  membership,  this 
executive  body  administers  the  finances  of  the  university,  confirms .  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  senate  for  academic  appointments,  authorizes  academic 
regulations  proposed  by  the  senate,  and,  in  consultation  with  the  senate,  generally 
appoints  the  vice-chancellor;  (ii)  the  term  ^academic  council'  is  sometimes  used 
to  designate  the  chief  academic  authority  otherwise  referred  to  as  the  *senate' 
(see  below). 

(c)  Senate:  composed  largely  of  heads  of  departments  with  some  other  staff 
representation,  this  body,  of  which  the  vice-chancellor  is  ex-officio  chairman, - 
is  the  chief  academic  authority,  though  subject  to  the  powers  of  the  council. 
It  approves  and  co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  faculties,  makes  recommendations 
for  academic  appointments,  and  is  responsible  for  the  teaching  and  discipline 
of  students.   

(d)  Technological  (or  Technical)  university:  an  institution- of  higher  education 
mainly  devoted,  to  technological  and  applied  science  disciplines,  but  also  making 
some  provision  for  teaching  in  the  basic  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences, 
the  humanities,  and  engaging  in  scientific  research  which  is  largely  but  not 
exclusively  applied. 

(e)  Mulli-f acuity  university:  a  university  whose  faculties  or  schools  and  col- 
leges cover  most  if  not  all  of  the  major  disciplines.  The  strength  and  scope  of 
these  divisions,  however,  may  vary,  and  post-graduate  work  and  research  may 
be  highly  developed  in  only  a  few. 

University  college 

constituent  or  affiliated  college  of  a  university  which,  while  it  may  have  some 
administrative  autonomy,  operates  under  the  academic  control  and  supervision 
of  the  parent  university.  This  usually 'also  means  that  the  university  retains 
the  sole  power  to  grant  degrees  and  conduct  final  examinations  for  them. 

University  Grants  Committee  (or  Commission)  - 

An.  autonomous  body  that  is  an  intermediary  between  universities  (and  possibly 
other  institutions  of  higher  education)  and  government.  It  gives  its  advice  on 
university  finance,  is  the  channel  through  which  individual  financial  allocations 
are  made,  and  is  consulted  in.  the  preparation  and  execution  of  plans  for  the 
development  of  higher  education.  The  concept  is  British:  similar  bodies  set  up. 
elsewhere  vary  somewhat  in  their  natures  and  functions,  and  other  adaptations 
may  well  be  feasible:  the  National  Education  Council  of  Thailand  is  a  case 
in  point. 

Vernacular 

Any  indigenous  language  other  than  the  national  language.  (Note  that  this 
definition  is  at  considerable  variance  with  the  general  usage  of  the  term  *vernacu- 
lar'.  Thus  Visayan,  Karen  and  Hokkien  are  vernaculars.)  (Noss,  Chapter  I.) 

Vice-chancellor 

The  academic  head  of  a  university  and  ex-officio  chairman  of  its  senate. 
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Vocational 

Descriptive  of  an  institution  or  course,  usually  at  the  second  level,  e.g.,  a  school 
of  building  or  a  course  in  typewriting,  which  trains  for  a  specific  craft,  trade 
or  occupation.  The  term  is  not  properly  applied  to  institutions  training  for  the 
professions.  A  technical  school  trains  for  many  vocations,  a  vocational  school 
for  one  or  two  named  vocations  or  trades. 

Wastage,  academic  ; 
Failure  to  complete  a  course,  whether  from  academic,  psychological  or  economic 
reasons.  The  term  is  applied  to  all  levels  of  education.  Wastage  implies  a 
consequential  loss  of  investment  and  of  talent. 

Workshop 

A  form  of  training,  usually  of  an  in-service  character,  in  which  practical 
activity  is  as  important  as  instruction  and  discussion.  A  'workshop'  is  just  as 
possible  in,  for  instance,  journalism  as  in  industrial  arts. 


O  S2 


IL    Brief  account  of  the  history  and 
methodology  of  the  study 


'  In  1959  Unesco  and  the  International  Association  of  Universities  formed  a  Joint 
Steering  Committee  for  the  development  of  a  concerted  programme  of  research 
in  higher  education.  The  committee  was  composed  of  three  members  from  each 
organization,  the  Director-General  of  Unesco  and  the  President  of  the  lAU 
being  co-chairmen.  Mr.  Douglas  Aitken  of  the  lAU  was  appointed  secretary  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  ever  since.  The  first  research  project  formulated  by 
this  committee,  with  the  collaboration  of Jhe  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 

.  was  an  International  Study  of  University  Admissions  which  was  begun  in 
September  1960,  the  first  volume  of  the  study  by  Frank  Bowles  being  published 
late  in  1963.  As  a  second  project,  the  Joint  Steering  Committee,  with  the  col- 
laboration of  the  Ford  Foundation,  initiated  the  present  study  on  The  Role  of 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  the  Development  of  Countries  in 'South-East 
Asia  which  was  begun  in  September  1961. 

The  complexity  and  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  project  led  to  a  decision 
to  undertake  it  in  two  stages,  a  first  exploratory  and  preparatory  phase,  and  a 
second  phase  in  which  investigations  would  be  carried  out  along  lines  determined 
by  the  first. 

For  the  first  phase,  a  team  of  three  specialists  was  recruited:  an  experienced 
British  university  administrator  to  be  senior  consultant  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  of  Experts  (the  late  Sir  John  Lockwood,  Master  of 
Birbeck  College  and  former  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  London);  a 
South-East  Asian  economist  and  educator  (Dr.  Hla  Myint,  former  rector  of  the 
University  of  Rangoon,  then  at  Oxford.  University);  and  an  educationist  from  the 
Middle  East  to  be  director  of  research  for  the  pn^.'ect  on  a  full-time  basis 
(Dr,  Mar:a  Akrawi,  former  president  the  University  of  Baghdad  and  a  senior 
member  of  the  Secretariat  of  Unesco). 

This  stage  of  the  project  was  initiated  by  visits  by  Sir  John  Lockwood  and 
Dr.  Akrawi  to  all  the  countries  of  the  region  during  September  1961  when 
.  the  concept  of  the  study  was  presented  to  the  national  authorities,  and  their  co- 
operation solicited  and  promised.  Visits  to  some  institutions  of  higher  educalibn 
were  also  made,  and  talks  with  leading  educationists  held.  Work  was  begun  on 
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the  collection,  which  was  subsequently  steadily  continued,  of  a  substantial  body 
of  documentation. 

In  December  1961  Sir  Alexander  Oppenheim,  then  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Malaya,  generously  placed  a  set  of  offices  in  the  University  at 
the  disposal  of  the  study. 

At  ,tl^e  beginning  of  1962,  a  second  and, longer  series  of  visits  by  Sir  John 
Lockwood,  Dr.  HIa  Myint  and  Dr.  Akrawi  were  made>  Further  information  was 
thus  collected  and  at  the  end  of  February  a  preparatory  committee  of  experts 
met  at  the  University  of  Malaya  to  discuss  proposals  for  planning  the  second 
stage  of  the  study.  These  members  were:  Dr.  Adul  Wichiencharoen,  secretary- 
genera),  Thammasat  University^  Bangkok;  Mr.  Aminuddin  bin  Baki,  Chief  educa- 
tion adviser.  Ministry  of  Education,  Kuala  Lumpur;  Dr.  R.  S.  D.  Pusponegoro, 
president,  University  of  Indonesia,  Djakarta;  and  Dr.  V.  G,  Sinco,  president, 
University  of  the  Philippines. 

Dr.  N.  Q.  Trinh,  rector  of  the  University  of  Saigon,  was  unfortunately  unable 
to  attend.  Sir  Alexander  Oppenheim  acted  as  host  and  took  part  in  the  work 
of  the  commitfeb,  as  did  Dr.  HIa  Myint  and  the  director.  The  Ford  Foundation 
was  represented  by  Dr.  George  Gant,  Unesco  by  Dr.  Malcolm  S.  Adiseshiah  and 
Mr.  Welling,  and  the  lAU  by  Mr.  Aitken, 

As  a  resuh  of  this  meeting,  the  Joint  Steering  Committee  was  able  in  July 
to  plan  the  second  phase  of  the  study  on  the  basis  of  a  manpower  study  to 
measure  the  needs,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative,  of  the  region;  an  examina- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  institutions  of  higher  education  were  meeting  these, 
needs;  and  a  study  of  what  might  be  done  to  put  these  institutions  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  national  development, 

Jn  December  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Guy  Hunter,  of  the  Institute  of  Race 
Relations,  London,  Who— together  with  Professor  Harbison — had  prepared  a 
manpower  assessment  for  East  Africa  earlier  in  the  year,  was  engaged  as 
consuhant  to  make  the  manpower  study  referred  to  above  and  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  the  region  at  the  beginning  of  1963. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  reluctantly  decided  that  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
questionnaire  which  had  been  prepared  to  cover  many  missing  fields  of  informa* 
tion  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  an  adequate  response,  and  finally  a  brief  pro 
forma  requesting  basic  information  about  courses  offered,  and  the  numbers  of 
staff  and  students,  was .  despatched  to  515  institutions  in  the  region.  To  this 
199  replies  were  >^ventually  received.  The  wide  lacunae  thus  exposed  were  In  fact 
confined  almost  entirely,  as  might  be  expected,  to  Indonesia;  and  the  Phihppines 
with  their  numerous  private  institutions— from  the  former,  49  repHes  were 
received  to  1S8  inquiries,  frorh  the  latter  105  replies  to  278  inquiries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  phase  at  the  end  of  1962,  Dr.  Akrawi  found  himself 
no  longer  able  to  continue  his  association  with  the  study  and  in  March  1963 
Dr.  R.  M.  Sundrum,  formerly  professor  of  statistics  in  the  University  of 
Rangoon,  took  up  his  duties  in  Kuala  Lumpur  as  director.  In  July,  Mr.  Moe- 
hamad  Akbar  Djoehana,  formerly  deputy  co-ordinator  for  the  East-West  Major 
Project  of  Unesco,  was  apjDointed  deputy-director. 

During  Ihe  first  part  of  1963,  additional  documentation  on  higher  education 
and  related  aspects  of  the  region  was  accumulated,  and  visits  were  made  to 
.Bangkok  and  Singapore.  The  main  task,  however,  was  to  prepare  a  framework 
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which  would  indicate  the  main  lines  which  the  study  should  now  take,  and, 
accordingly,  a  very  detailed  outline  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Sundrum  for  study  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  International  Commission  of  Experts  which  had  been 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  initiated  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  Experts. 

His  Highness  the'  Sultan  of  Jogjakarta  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
Honorary  President  of  the  Commission,  but  official  duties  in  Indonesia  sub- 
sequently made  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  its  meetings.  The  members  of 
'  the  commission  were:  .  . 

M.  le  recteur  Jean  Capelle,  formerly  Directeur-gdn^ral  de  I'Organisation  des 

programmes  scolaires,  Ministere  de  Tdducation  nationale,  France; 
Professor  G.  P.  Gorshkov,  professor  of  dynamic  geology.  University  of  Moscow, 

U.S.S.R.; 

M.  Le-Van-Thoi,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  and  formerly  rector  of  the 

University  of  Saigon,  Viet-Nam; 
The  late  Sir  John  Lockwood,  formerly  master  of  Birkbeck  College  and  one-time 

vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  London,  United  Kingdom  (chairman); 

H.  E.  Mom  Luang  Pin  Malakul,  Minister  of  Education,  Thailand; 

Professor  A.  Milthers,  rector  bf  the  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricuhyral  College, 

Copenhagen,  Denmark; 
Dato  Sir  Alexander  Oppenheim,  formerly,  vice-chancellor.  University  of  Malaya; 
Dr.  Vincent  G.  Sinco,  former  president.  University  of  the  Philippines; 
Dr.  John  C.  Warner,  former  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

Pittsburgh,  U.S.A.; 

Dr.  HIa  Myint,  lecturer  in  economics.  University  of  Oxford,  and  formerly  rector 

of  the  University  of  Rangoon,  Burma;  and 
Professor  Ungku  Abdul  Aziz  bin  Abdul  Hamid,*  professor  of  economics  in  the 

University  of  Malaya. 
The  commission  met.  at  Kuala  Lumpur  in  August  1963^  and  considered  in  particu- 
.lar  the  general  balance  of  the  study  and  the  form  to  be  taken  by  the  final 
report.  It  recommended  changes  and  new  emphases  to  give  fuller  expression  to 
concern  for  social  and  cultural  as  well  as  economic  aspects  of  development. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Guy  Hunter  made  a  second  round  of;  visits  to  Burma,  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand,  Viet-Nam,  the  Philippines  and  Malaysia  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  and  Dr.  Ruth  Wong,  director  of  the  school  of  Education,  University  of 
Malaya,  undertook  two  missions;  to  the  Philippines,  Sabah  and  Sarawak  in 
February  and  March  1964  and  to  Burma,  Cambodia," Viet-Nam  and  Thailand  in 
April.  .  . 

Mr.  Djoehana  left  the  study .  in  January  to  return  ,  to  Unesco  in  Paris,  and 
in  March  Dr.  Sundrum,  director  of  the  study,  also  left  to' take  up  .an 'appointment 
at  the  Asian  Institute  for  Economic  Development  in  Bangkok.  He  was  succeeded 

I.  Neither  Dr.  Hla  Myint  nor  Professor  Aziz  was  able  to  attend  commission  meetings 
after  1963. 

2.  At  this,  as.  at  all  meetings  of  the  commission,  representatives  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  the  Steering  Committee;  including  one  of  the"  co-chairmen,  Dr.  Cyril  James, 
principal  emeritus,  McGill  University,  Canada;  and  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Universities,  Mr.  Willem  H.  Welling,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Higher 

•  Education,  Department  of  School  and  Higher  Education,  Unesco,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
J.  Aitken,  secretary  to  the  Joint  Steering  Committee,^were  present  and  most  actively 
engaged. 
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by  Mr.  Howard  Haydcn,  head  of  the  Division  of  Comparative  Education, 
Unesco,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Rafe-us-Zaman,  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Universities,  was  appointed  assistant  director. 

The  implementation  of  the  study  was  naturally  complicated  by  the  necessity 
for  these  new  appointments,  though  the  ditlkulties  inherent  in  such  a  situation 
were  mitigated  by  the  loyal  and  unflagging  co-operation  of  the  small  slafT  in 
Kuala  Lumpur.  It  was  not  altogether  possible  for  the  concepts,  techniques  and 
selected  material  of  a  highly  skilled  demographer,  himself  taking  over  from  a 
specialist  In  university  administration,  to  be  fully  assimilated  and  developed  by 
a  comparative  educationist  with  a  very  different  background  and  approach  to 
the  general  range  of  educational  problems. 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  mention  other  problems  in  addition  to  the 
changes  in  directorship  which  the  study  has  inevitably  encountered.  Not  least  of 
these  arc  political  factors  which  have  impeded  the  exchange  of  persons  anci 
information  between  certain  countries  and  have  affected,  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  the  study  of  higher  education  and  developmental  planning  in  Burma, 
Laos,  Viet*Nam,  Cambodia  and  Indonesia,  and  which  have  not  b-en  'viihout 
effect  in  many  regional  relationships.  In  some  cases.  States  have  been  unable  to 
furnish  documentary  evidence  as  to  their  new  concepts  and  practices,  and  have 
been  unwilling  to  subject  them  to  what  they  would  not  unreasonably  consider 
premature  analysis  and  evaluation. 

Many  other  dilTiculties  might  be  cited:  the  very  understandable  aversion  of 
authorities  to  answer  yet  another  questionnaire  added  to  those  submerging  their 
desks,  and  the  equally  understandable  difficulty  of  acquiring  data  without  re- 
course to  such  a  technique.  The  study  has  had  to  make  the  best  of  what  it  has 
been  able  to  acquire  and  in  many  cases  data  are  illustrative  rather  than  com- 
prehensive. Attempts  made  to  secure  special  studies  in  summary  form  on  such 
topics  as  experiments  in  the  reform  of  curricula,  analysis  of  costs  by  main  fields 
of  study  and  the  selection  of  students  and  their  socio-economic  origins  were  not 
successful  within  the  time  limits  it  was  necessary  to  impose.* 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  it  is  difllcult  not  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  had  a  correspondent  or  a  modest  data  collecting  group  been  established 
in  each  country  covered  by  the  study,  its  comprehensiveness  would  have  been 
considerably  enhanced.  Furthermore,  while  the  documentation  centre  of  the  study 
now  includes  well  over  2,000  items,  it  has  been  a  formidable  task  to  receive, 
acknowledge  and  process  this  material  and  to  facilitate  reference  to  it.  The 
abstraction,  storage  and  retrieval  of  data  have  been,  save  to  a  very  limited 

l.Some  compensation  for  this  situation  was  afforded  by  the  services  rendered  to  the 
study  by  two  members  of  the  staf!  of  the  University  of  Malaya.  Mr.  Fred  Hutchings, 
former  city  librarian  of  Leeds  and  treasurer  of  the  Library  Association,  a  visiting 
consultant  to  the  university  on  library  educaU'on,  was  most  generous,  prolific  and 
formidably  expert  in  the  advice  he  tendered  and  the  literature  he  supplied  on  uni- 
versity libraries.  Dr.  Lim  Chong  Yah,  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  despite 
heavy  pressure  from  university  duties,  furnished  a  commentary  on  the  various 
economic  sections  of  the  report,  which  has  always  been  of  value,  sometimes  of 
comfort,  often  an  incentive  to  further  thought.  Dr.  Lim  Chong  Yah  also  contributed 
the  Note  on  the  finances  of  the  University  of  Malaya  which  concludes  Appendix  III. 
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extent,  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  present  organiz;ition,'  and  it  is  clear  that 
a  study  of  this  nature  warrants  the  employment  of  a  specialist  in  this  field 
with  the  necessary  equipment,  from  the  very  inception  of  the  project. 

Finally,  the  pressure  of  work  during  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  .study  has 
been  such  that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  original  contacts  with  academic 
authorities  in  the  region,  so  well  laid  in  the  early  stages  of  the  project,  to  be 
maintained;  instead  it  has  been  necessary  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  visits  of  the 
consultants — who  everywhere  received  the  warmest  and  most  helpful  hospitality 
— to  meet  friends  of  :hc  study  and  secure  recent  information.  The  director  was 
able  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Singapore.  largely  to  gather  the  latest  information 
on  the  progress  of  the  Singapore  Polytechnic,  and  the  assistant  director  .spent 
a  crowded  and  profitable  week  in  Indonesia.  Three  visits  have  also  been  made 
to  Bangkok:  the  assistant  director  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  Fifth  General  Conference  of  ASAIHL,  and  in  June  1965  the 
direc'or  attended  the  principal  meetings  of  the  Working  Party  preparing  the 
Asian  education  model  for  the  meeting  of  Asian  Ministers  of  Education  in 
riovember  1965.  This  ma.!c  it  possible  to  gain  a  most  useful  and  stimulating 
comparison  between  the  work  of  the  study  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Unesco 
planning  missions,  and  to  gather  expert  views  on  the  approach  to  over-all 
educational  planning  in  Asia.  But  it  will  at  once  be  clear  that  a  closer  contact 
with  representative  instittitions  throughout  the  region  would  have  been  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  the  study  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  case,  not  of  fmding  out 
what  questions  to  ask,  but  of  asking  them,  and  worrying  out  the  replies.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  comments  may  be  of  some  service  when  other  studies  of 
this  nature  are  undertai^cn. 

Reverting  to  the  prOi*ress  of  the  study,  the  second  meeting  of  the  Commission 
of  E.\perts  was  held  in  Bangkok  in  August  1964.  For  this  meeting  a  new  pattern 
for  the  final  form  of  the  report  had  been  evolved,  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
the  material  and  data  already  collected.  This  framework  was  discussed  in  detail, 
revised  and  approved,  and  the  commission  was  also  able  to  review  the  studies 
just  completed  by  Dr.  Wong  and  Mr.  Hunter.  It  was  learned  that  Dr.  Richard 
B.  Noss»  scientific  linguist  with  the  School  of  Languages  and  Area  .Studies, 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  act  as  consultant  on  the  language  problems  of  higher  education 
in  the  region.  This  he  subsequently  visited  from  September  to  December,  sub- 
mitting his  report  in  February  1965,  Mr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Noss  were  in  par- 
ticularly close  contact  with  ihe  Kuala  Lumpur  ollice,  which  they  made  their 
headquarters  during  the  period  of  their  travels  in  the  region.  Mr.  Hunter  dealt 
with  more  than  350  queries  sent  by  post  when  subsequently  remitting  drafts 
of  his  chapters  as  they  were  written,  and  Dr.  Noss  was  able  to  complete  the 
maj.>r  portion  of  his  study,  which  involved  many  valuable  discussions,  before 
returning  to  the  United  States. 

With  agreement  reached  on  the  pattern  of  the  study,  it  ^vas  decided  that  a  first 
version  of  the  report  should  be  drafted  and  circulated  to  the  Commission  of 

J.  At  its  maximum  the  staff  in  fCuala  Lumpur  con^^i^tcd  of  iwo  intcmattonal  staff, 
the  director  and  assistant  director,  and,  locally  recruited,  an  administrative  oiliccr. 
a  research  assistant,  a  documentalist  and  two  typists.  All  locally  recruited  staff  were, 
in  the  best  traditions  of  Chapter  6,  women. 
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Experts  in  preparation  for  a  final  meeting  of  the  commission  to  be  held  in 
April  V)(\5:  the  time  between  September  and  March  was  consequently  spent 
in  preparing  this  draft.  This  meant  that  work  on  the  country  profiles,  which  it 
would  liiivc  been  h>j:ical  to  complete  before  the  preparation  of  the  draft,  had 
to  be  largely  suspended,  material  being  incorporated  either  directly  into  the 
report  or  preserved  for  subsequent  use  in  developing  the  profiles. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  describe  the  method  of  drafting  adopted.  On  Che  basis  of 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  content  and  argument  of  the  report,  the  introduction 
and  Chapters  I,  2,*  3,  5,  6,  7  and  II  were  wrillen  by  the  director;  Chapters  4, 
8,  9  and  10  were  drafted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  assistant  director  and 
subsequently  revised,  added  to  and  edited  by  the  director.  Chapters  12  and  13 
were  planned  in  considerable  detail  and  the  writing  shared. 

'ITie  first  draft  of  liic  report,  .some  780  mimeographed  pages,  was  duly  despatch- 
ed to  the  commission  before  its  final  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  April  1965 
when  it  was  considered  both  with  regard  to  balance  and  to  detaiL 

As  a  result  of  this  process,  various  changes  in  the  pattern  were  agreed,  including 
the  amalgamation  of  certain  original  chapters,  the  transposition  of  some  sections, 
and  a  few  changes  in  emphasis,  while  the  opportunity  was  also  taken  to  correct 
errors  of  fact  And  detail  pointed  out  by  individual  members  of  the  commission. 
The  Commission  of  Experts  for  their  part,  after  intense  deliberation,  compiled 
a  list  of  suggestions  and  recommendations  merging  from  their  study  of  the 
report.  This  list  forms  part  of  the  prefatory  matter  of  this  volume.  It  remained 
to  pioduce  a  final  version  of  the  report  before  proceeding  to  complete  the 
country  profiles.  The  process  of  consultation  over  revision  and  editing  developed 
into  a  highly  intricate  system  of  exchanges:  it  became  most  diflTieult  to  assess  the 
optimum  moment  for  arresting  what  might  be  considered  a  game  of  academic 
badminton  between  director  and  assistant  director  as  freshly  "-nended  drafts 
and  rcHlrafts  shuttled  to  and  fro.  The  report  was  completed  a..u  despatched  to 
the  Steering  Committee  on  31  October  19^. 

Meanwhile  a  draft  outline  for  the  country  profiles,  which  had  been  drawn  up 
in  April  1964,  had.  in  most  cases,  been  slowly  filling  out  with  data  and  information 
collected  from  a  wide  variety  of  more  or  less  reliable  sources,  and  this  was 
verified  and  sifted  as  time  permitted  during  intervals  between  bouts  of  drafting. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  test  the  feasibility  of  the  methodology  a  profiie  for  Thailand 
had  been  completed  in  draft  by  August  1964,  and  this  appendix  closes  with  the 
list  of  contents  of  this  preliminary  essay  in  developing  a  profile  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  approach  to  the  contents  of  Volume  II  of  this  study.' 


1.  Chapter  2  with  some  assistance  from  notes  prepared  by  Mrs.  Darocsman,  documenl- 
alisl  to  the  study  who  left  in  December  l*)64  to  join  the  Malaysian  Economic  Centre 
at  the  University  of  Singapore. 

2.  I  he  content  has  not  been  app^*:ciably  altered,  but  subsequent  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  profile  have  been  made. 
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Science  and  engineering;  2.33  Medical  sciences;  2.34  Agriculture  and  veterinary 
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The  studies  in  depth  on  higli-lcvel  m:mpower  and  language  probJcms  contributed 
by  Hunter  and  Noss  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  number  of  further  specialized 
inquiries,  net  the  least  important  of  which  would  be  a  survey  of  the  financing 
of  higher  education. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  theme;  (a)  the  amount  of  the  national  education 
budget  allocated  to  higher  education,  and  its  relatio:iship  to  financial  provision 
for  the  other  levels,  nn  j  (b)  the  nature  and  size  of  the  costs  involved  in  building, 
equipping  and  operuing  existing  and  new  third-level  irsliiutions. 

Ihc  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  making;  any  comparative  study  of  third-level 
lljiance  will  at  onee  spring  to  mind.  In  the  two  countries  with  large  numbers  of 
private  institutions,  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia,  finaneial  details  are  in  many 
cases  unobtainable.  Jn  all  countries  there  are  many  factors  that  hinder  any 
useful  form  of  comparison—  national  and  per  capita  incomes;  the  levels  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  and  standards  of  living:  the  relative  position  of 
teachers'  safar/es  within  the  professional  hierarchy;  the  degree  of  emphasis  on 
the  arts,  on  scienee  and  medieine,  and  on  researeh;  the  siting  of  the  institution 
in  big  cities  or  small  towns:  the  standards  of  accommodation  and  equipment 
considered  desirable:  the  quality  of  the  teacliing  provided:  and  the  productivity 
of  the  svstem.  Thus  the  fact  that  Malaya  and  Singapore  spend  roughly  four 
limes  as  mui'h  per  vapita  on  higher  education  as  most  other  countries  in  the 
region'  is  a  reflection  of  high  per  capita  income  and  national  standards  of 
living,  and  of  the  cost  of  staff  salaries  at  a  relatively  high  regional  level.  On 
the  other  hand  there  may  well  be  some  connexion  between  high  expenditure 
and  graduation  rates  that  are  roughly  double  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the 
region. 

Again  the  attempt  to  interpret  such  data  as  arc  available  to  compose  Tabic  H,* 
as  the  notes  to  that  table  we: J,  is  an  extremeU  complex  matter.  When  figures 
can  be  obtained  at  all,  do  t'lcy  refer  to  deficiency  financing  by  governmenl,  or 

1.  See  Tabic  IIK  p.  473. 

2.  Recurrent  per  pupil  expenditure  from  public  funds— all  levels. 
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Table  HI.  Summary  of  fincHngs  on  investment  and  recurrent  expenditure  per  student 
in  certain  ■  African  institutions*  of  higher  education  (very  crude  approximations,  in" 
U.S.  dollars) 


Subject 

Arts 

Science 

Medicine 

Agriculture 

Technology 

Investment 

Buildings  for  departments 
Buildings  for  housing 
Buildings  for  library 
Buildings  for  services 

700 
2  800 
280 
560 

'  1  550 
2  800 
280 
560 

3  950 
2  800 
280 
560 

2  800 
2  800 
280 
560 

1950 
2  800 
280 
560 

Equipment  for  departments 
Equipment  for  housing 
Equipment  for  library 

70  [10]* 
280  [10] 
140  [50] 

390  [25]. 
280  [10] 
140  [50] 

980  [25] 
280  [)0J 
140  [50] 

1400  [50] 
280  [10] 
140  [50] 

980  [50] 
280  [10] 
140  [50] 

Total  investment 

4  830 

6000  "~ 

8  990 

8  260 

6  990 

Recurrent  expenditure 

I  100 

2  100 

2  800 

2  800 

1  700 

1.  figures  in  brackets  indicate  perccntayc  of  investment  in  corresponding  biiildings. 

to  gross  cost?  Are  post-graduates  included  in  the  enrolment  figures  used  in  the 
calculations?  Which  institutions  are  covered  by  the  data,  which  omitted?  Has 
allowance  been  made  for  external  aid  in  the  form  of  staff,  equipment  or  fellow- 
ships? Do  the  figures  of  expenditure  include  a  share  of  administrative  costs, 
or  of  scholarships  abroad— a  heavy  item  in,  for  example,  Laos  and  Cambodia? 

A  penetrating  exploration  of  these  fields  would  indicate  a  most  useful  project 
for  inclusion  in  the  programme  of  the  proposed  Institute' of  Higher  Education 
and  Development:  certainly  a  long,  expert  and  co-operative  inquiry  would  be 
of  great  value  to  planners  at  both  national  and  institutional  levels. 

Indeed  in  the  wider  field  of  Asia  a  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  the 
Draft  Asian  Model,  a  study  of  'Perspectives  of  Educational  Development  in 
Asia'  presented  to  the  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Education  and  Ministers 
responsible  for  Economic  Planning  of  Member  States  in  Asia,  held  in  Bangkok 
in  November  1965,  following  up  the  Karachi  Plan  and  the  subsequent  Tokyo 
Meeting.  The  working  paper  attempts  to  estimate,  on  a  regional  (Asian)  basis, 
until  1980,  the  developing  costs  of. education  at  all  three  levels,  and  the  projections 
and  indicators  used  can  be/ippUed  to  meet  the  particular  problems  of  individual 
national  plans.  ' 

Table  I  indicates  the  propovl ion  of  the.  national  income  being  spent  on  educa- 
tion by  countries  in  the  region,  the  proportion  of  the  national  budget  so  spent, 
and  the  allocation  of  that  expenditure  between  the  three  levels.  In  order  to 
illustrate  how  per  capita  costs  rise  with  levels,  although  total  expenditures 
decrease:  the  allocation  column  is  preceded  by  figures  showing  the  percentage 
distributiii/i  of  students  between  the  three  levels. 

The  range  of  expenditure  of  GNP  on  education  is  from  1.2  to  4.7  but  with 
two  exceptions  is  considerably  below  3.5  per  cent.  The  African  plan  formulated 
a?  Addis  Ahaba  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  between  3  and  4 -per  cent  between 
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1961  and  1965,  and  of  4-6  per  cent  between  1970  and  1980.  The  proposals  placed 
before  the  Asian  Ministers  in  1965  indicate  that  by  1980  an  average  expenditure" 
of  3- per  cent  will  need  to  rise  to  between  6  and  7.6  per  cent  (depending  on  the 
growth  rate  of  national  output)  in  the  case  of  Malaysia;  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand,  and  (it  is  to  be  feared  a  remote  target)  to  bctvyeen  5  and  6.5  for 
the  remaining  countries — the  distinction  is  based  upon  the  present  level  of 
primary  enrolment.  ^ 

It  may  be  noted  that  educational  expenditure  in  Cambodia  is  remarkably 
high,  though  the  expenditure  on  primp.iy  education  accounts  for  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  the  allocation.  The  relative  costs  of  third  and  second  levels  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  though  only  one  country  of  seyen  is  shown  as  having 
more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  educational  enrolment  iiLthird-leyel  institutions, 
the  proportion  of  total  expenditure  devoted  to  that  level  ranges  between  5  and 
17  per  cent  with  . an  average  of  11.5  per  cent.^ 

An  analysis  of  per  capita  costs  is  given  in  Table  11;  the  figures  should  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  percentage  distribution  of  students  between  levels 
in  Table  I.  Comment  has  already  been  made  on  the  high  psr  capita  costs  for 
Malaya  and  Singapore,  and  .the  low  figure  for  Viet-Nam  is  referred  to  in  foot- 
note 9  of  Table  II.  It  is  useful  to  group  these  figures  for  the  whole  region 
in  one  table,  but  the  situation  read  horizontally  for  each  country  is'  much  more 
significant  than  any  attempt  to  draw  comparisons  by  vertical  examination;^ 
the  complete  set  of  figures  does,  however,  reinforce  observation  of  certain  tend- 
encies such  as  the  high  cost  in  most  countries  of  technical  education  at  the 
second  level— Thailand  is  an  exception — and  the  comparatively  low  level  (save 
in  metropolitan  Singapore)  of  the  costs  of  primary  education  (and  hence  of 
the  level  of  primary  teachers'  salaries). 

A  further  useful,  if,  to  the' comparatively  innumerate,  somewhat  formidable, 
econometric  study  of  the  costs  of  higher  education  in  developing  countries  is 
to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Tananarive  Conference^  which  yields  a  number 
of  indicators  which,  though  drawn  from  African  sources,  are  not  without 

1.  Similar  distribution  percentages  (1957:  no  later  data  have  been  found)  of  standard 
recurring  costs  for  five  countries  outside  the  region  were: 


Le\'el 

Country 

First 

Second 

Third 

% 

a/ 
/o 

o/ 
/» 

Japan 

42 

45 

13 

United  Kingdom 

50 

40 

10 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

52 

38  ^ 

10 

France 

53 

39 

8- 

U.S.S.R.  (.I960) 

39 

43 

18 

Israel 

79 

1! 

10 

Norway 

63 

30 

7 

Source:  Japan.  Ministry  of  Education.  Japan's  Growth  and  Education,  p.  ill  (Tokyo, 
1963). 

2.  *  Valid  comparisons  of  national  expenditure  on  education  are  even  more  treacherous 
than  comparisons  of  student  numbers.' — Higher  Education,  op.  cit..  Appendix  Five, 
p.  16. 

3,  The  Development  of  Higher  Education  in  Africa,  op.  cit.,  p.  157-212. 
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significance  when  the  same  type  of  problems  are  faced  in  South-East  Asia. 
Table  III*  summarizes  the  findings  of  the  study  on  capital  investment  and 
recurrent  expenditure  in  Africa,  based  upon  data  supplied  by  eighteen  institu- 
tions in  1962.  Equipment  is  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  capital  cost  of 
buildings,  and  the  columns  give  a  totalled  cost  of  investment  in  five  major 
faculties.  Recurrent  expenditure  is  shown  in  the  bottom  line:  it  is  sugge.sted 
that  a  simple  formula  for  calculating  recurrent  expenditure  is  to  estimate  total 
personal  emoluments,  and  multiply  the  result. by  100/60,  since  staff  salaries  appear 
on  an  average  to  consume  60  per  cent  of  recurrent  annual  expenditure. 

Some  indicators  of  space  requirements  were  calculated  (as  shown  in  Table  IV) 
for  this  section  of  the  Tananarive  report  (a  paper  prepared  by  Professor'  Jan 
Tinbergen  and  his  .  colleagues)  by  the  International  Bureau  for  Planning  and 
Design  of  Buildings  for  Education  and  Research,  Delft.-  These  are  net  spatial 
requirements — the  net  space  has  to  be  doubled  to  provide  for  circulation  space, 
walls,  staircases,  etc.  The  net  space  requirements  for  service  buildings  have  been 
calculated  as: 

Service  Unit 

Library  1,000  books 

Administration  1,000  students 

Dining  hall  Each  student 

Assembly  hall  Each  student 

Hostel  Each  student 


These  figures  will  need  to  be  multiplied  by  1.6  to  give  the  gross  space  requirement. 

African  coristruction  and  installation  costs  in  1962  could  be  estimated  at  §70- 
$90  per  square  metre  for  arts;  from  S120  to  $160  for  science,  technology  and 
agricuhure,  from  $150  to  $220  for  medicine,  and  between  $70  and  $80  for 
student  housing.  These"  costs  include  all  services  such  as  electricity,  gas,  water  and 
telephone  lines  and  services  equipment,' electrical  and  mechanical,  together  with 
fitted  furniture  and  fixed  seating,  laboratory  benches,  etc. 

Projections  on  the  working  paper  for  the  conference  of  Asian  Ministers  of 
Education  are  based  upon  the  following  indicators: 


Scienee  and  technology 
Arts  and  others 
Hoste]s 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  figures  with  those  based  upon  existing  African 
institutions,  though  experience  suggests  that  building  for  prestige  has  in  the 
past  played  a  larger  role  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  universities  in 
Africa  than  in  Asia. 

1.  ibid.,  p.  180. 

2.  ibid.,  p.  183. 


Net  space 
(square  metres) 

1,000-1,200 
250 
1.8-2.5 

1.0-1.5  i 

18-^.  ■  / 


Cost  per  ^^^^p^^ 


square 


pupil 


60  16 
60  6 
50  13 


Capital 

Furniture 

cost  per 

and 

Total 

place 

equipment 

(?) 

(1) 

960 

640  • 

1  600 

360 

120 

480 

650 

215 

■  865 
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'The  basic  building  costs  seem  to  be  much  higher  in  Africa— at  least  double  for 
scientific  and  technological  buildings,  but  the  African  capital  figures  include^ 
all  services,  service  equipment  and  built-in  furniture,  land  acquisition  and  site, 
development.  These  charges  do  not  appear  to  have  been  covered  by  the  Asian 
calculations,  and  whilst  there  is  a  fair  correspondence  between  the  estimate  for 
space  per  student  required,  this  is  considerably  enlarged  in  the  case  of  Africa  by 
a  60  to  100  per  cent  increase  in  the  basic  indicator,  to  provide  for  circulation, 
walls,  staircases,  etc. 

Any  per  capita  estimate  of  recurrent  expenditure  must  of  course  depend 
principally  upon  the  scale  of  staff  salaries  and  the  student/staff  ratio.  A  icom- 
parison  of  the  figures  of  recurrent  expenditure  per  faculty  at  the  foot  of 
Table  III  and  the  actual  figures  for  the  University  of  Malaya  given  in  Dr.  Lim's 
notes  (Table  VI  below)  suggests  that  there  is  a  fairly  close  relationship  between 
African  figures  and  those  for  Malaysia  and  Singapore. 

The  figures  that  have  been  quoted  in  this  appendix  have  either  been  com- 
posite figures  for  the  entire  third  level  of  a  country,  or  averaged  figures  compiled 
on  data  sometimes  rather  dubiously  defined.  It  has  therefore  seemed  appropriate 
to  conclude  these  notes  with  a  commentary  on  the  actual  costs,  capital  and 
recurrent,  involved  in  the  building  and  operation  of  a  new  university  in  the 
region,  the  University  of  Malaya.  The  figures  may  serve  as  an  encouragement  or 
a  deterrent—but  within  the  economy  of  Malaya  they  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
reality,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  not  inappropriate  for  . a  guest  of  the  university, 
■  which  has  housed  this  study  since  its  inception,  to  express  the  view  that  no 
country  in  the- region  could  seek  a  more  functional  yet  strikingly  sympathetic 
development  of  a  new  university  campus,  or  a  more  encouraging  start  to  the 
foundation  of  a  truly  national  university. 


Ill .2    A  brief  note  on  the  finances 
of  the  University  of  Malaya 

LiM  Chong  Yah 

Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Malaya 


The  original  University  of  Malaya  in  Singapore  was  founded  in  1949  by  the 
amalgamation  of  Raffles  College  and  the  Edward  VII  College  of  Medicine.  In 
the  academic  year  1957/58  courses  were  also  offered  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  and 
these  led' to  the  formal  establishment  of  a  separate  Kuala  Lumpur  Division  of 
the  University  of  Malaya  in  .1959,  at  which  time  separate  financial  records  were 
initiated  for  the  two  divisions  of  the  university.  Finally,  by  the  University  of- 
Malaya  Act,  1961,  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Division  became  the  National  University 
of  the  former  Federation  of  Malaya,  the  other,  division  becoming  the  University 
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Table  V.  Growth  of  the  University  of  Malaya:  students,  staff,  recurrent  expenditure, 
student/staff  ratio  and  cost  per  student,  1959-65 


Sludcnt/slaff         Cost  per 
ratio  5cudcni 
(Siafr=  I)  (M.S) 


1959 

323 

1.63 

5  039 

I960 

654 

71 

3.34 

9.2 

.  5  105 

1961 

1  010 

91 

4.32 

11.1 

4  273 

1962  . 

1  341 

109 

5.46 

12.3 

4  071 

1963 

1  736 

151  . 

7.34 

-11.5 

4  229 

1964 

■    2  225  ' 

190 

9.56 

11.7 

4  297- 

1965 

2  835 

231 

13.75= 

12.3 

4  850^ 

1.  AH  student  and  slalT  figures  refer  to  ihc  end  of  the  calendar  year  except  1960  staff  (end  of  August). 
1965  siafr  <cnd  of  September),  and  1965  student  (middle  of  July). 

2.  From  estimates  for  1965. 

3.  Based  on  estimates  for  I96.'». 


of  Singapore.  The  two  separate  and  distinct  autonomous  bodies  then  began  the 
pubh'catibn  of  individual  annual  reports,  and  the  following  notes,  relating  only 
to  the  Univer.sily  of  Malaya,  have  been  based  upon  data  either  to  be  found 
in  these  reports  or  most  kindly  supplied  by  the  bursar. 

The  University  of  Malaya  presents  the  Central  Government  with  two  sets  of 
estimates,  one  relating  to  'Recurrent  income  and  expenditure'  and  the  other 
io  'Capital  development'. 

RECLTRRENT  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

Total  recurrent  expenditure 

The  total  recurrent  expenditure  of  the  new  university  has  increased  in  spectacular 
fashion;  in  1959,  it  was  about  $1.6  million,^  in 'li\?62  about  $5:5  million  and  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  1965  is  approximately  SI 3.8  million.  This  increase  has, 
of  course,  been  the  result  of  an  equally  spectacular  expansion  in  student  numbers, 
which  rose  from  323  in  1959  to  2,835  in  1965.  Indeed  over  the  period  1959-65, 
the  average  rate  of  student  increase  has  exceeded  the  corresponding  rate  of 
growth  of  expenditure,  resulting  in  a  fall  in  average  cost  per  student  and  a  rise 
in  student/staff  ratio.  Statistics  on  the  growth  of  the  university's  student  and 
staffs  population,  the  increase  in  recurrent  expenditure  and  changes  in  student/staff 
ratio  and  average  cost  per  student  since  1959  are  given  in  Table  V. 

Average  cost  per  student  _  • 

The  figures  of  actual  average  cost  per  student  between  1959  and  1964  show  two 
successive  trends:  (a)  a  steady  and  considerable  fall  in  average  cost  from  $5,039 

1.  All  costs  are  expressed  in  Malaysian  dollars:  M.$3.3  U.Sr^l." 

2.  In  this  note,  *staff'  refers  to  teaching  staff  only  unless  ctbc/wise  stited. 


Year 


Student 
enrolment  > 


SiafT' 


Recurrent 

expenditure 

(M.SJ 
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per  student  in  1959  to  54,071  in  1962;  and  (b)  a  subsequent  small  but  perceptible 
rising  trend  to  54,297  in  1964.  The  earlier  declining  tendency  was  due  to  a 
steady  rise  in  the  student/stafT  ratio,  from  9.2  students  per  staff  member  in 
1960  to  12.3  in  1962.  The  later  rise  in  average  cost  in  1963  and  1964  can  be 
attributed  to:  (a)  a  fall  in  the  over-all  studcnt/statr  ratio:  and  (b)  an  average 
increase  of  about  10  per  cent  on  teaching  staff  salaries  from  the  beginning  of 
1964. 

Studeni/staff  ratio 

As  the  student/staff  ratio  is  an  important  determinant  of  average  cost  per  student, 
it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  figures  in  some  detail.  However,  in  a  rapidly 
expanding  university  it  is  important  that  such  statistics  be  handled  with  special 
care,  for  the  establishment  of  new  faculties  may  affect  the  over-all  ratio  while 
concealing  trends  in  the  older  faculties.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  University  of 
Malaya.  The  over-ail  student/staff  ratio  increased  steadily  every  year  between 
1959  and  1962  to  12.3:  1;  in  1963  it  showed  a  decline  to  11.5:1.  This  was 
due  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  faculties  of  Education  and  Medicine  in 
1963.  If  the  student/staff  ratios  of  the  two  new  faculties  were  excluded  from 
the  computation,  the  remaining  over-all  ratio  would  have  shown  a  rising  trend, 
without  interruption,  since  1959. 

/ntcr-f acuity  comparison 

In  1964,  the  latest  year  in  which  statistics  on  the  average  cost  per  student  are 
available,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  cost  about  twice  as  much  per  year 
to  educate  a  medical  student  (SI 5,902)  as  an  agricultural  student  (57,219),  and 
only  about  half  as  much  to  educate  an  engineering  student  per  year  (S3J6I )  as  an 
agricultural  student.  Perhaps  comparison  with  the  Medical  Faculty  is  scarcely 
appropriate  at  this  stage  of  the  university's  development,  as  the  faculty  is  a 
relatively  new  one,  but  since  both  Agriculture  and  Engineering  are  old  by 
comparison  with  established  faculties  the  wide  disparity  in  average  cost  is 
surprising:  it  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Agriculture  Faculty 
has  a  much  lower  student/stalf  ratio  (8.8)  than  the  corresponding  Engineering 
Faculty  (13.8). 

Statistics  on  student/staff  ratio  and  the  average  cost  per  student  of  each 
faculty  since  1960  are  given  in  Table  VT  Annex  A  contains  statistics  on  the 
growth  of  the  staff  and  student  population  of  each  faculty  from  1959  to  1965. 

It  may  aisc  be  noted  in  Table  VI  that  the  average  cos:  per  student  is  high 
or  low  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  student/staff  ratio.  The  Medical  and  Agri- 
culture Faculties  have  the  highest  average  student  costs,  and  the  lowest  student/ 
staff  ratios:  the  Arts  and  the  Engineering  Faculties  have  the  lowest  average 
student  costs,  and  the  highest  student/staff  ratios. 

Examinii  •  the  available  figures  (1960-65)  on  student/staff  ratios  it  is  interesting 
to  note  thai  til  the  faculties  show  a  steadily  rising  student/staff  ratio  except  the 
Faculty  of  Lngineering,  in  which  there  has  been  a  declining  tendency  since  1961. 
As  is  to  be  expected,  the  trend  in  all  faculties  is  a  declining  cost  per  student, 
except  in  Enginer?ring  where  there  has  been  a  steady  increase.  Nevertheless. 
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even  in  1964  ihe  Engineering  Faculty  could  still  claim  Id  have  a  per  student 
average  cost  which,  except  for  the  Arts  I'aculty,  was  the  lowest  in  the  university. 

The  comparatively  high  student/stalT  ratio  of  the  Arts  I  aeiiliy  and  its  teruleney 
to  rise  rapidly  must  be  a  matter  of  considerable  eoneern. 

Structure  of  recurrent  expenditure 

The  university's  Income  and  Expenditure  Aceount  divides  recurrent  expenditure 
into  three  parts:  slafT  emoluments;  departmental  expenditure;  and  otlier  cliarges. 
Of  the  three  heads,  as  is  to  be  expected,  the  most  signifieant  is  stall  emoluments, 
which  covers  the  remuneration  of  teaching  and  general  staJL  In  1963  of  a  total 
actual  expenditure  of  about  S7.3  million,  approximately  S4.4  tnillion  represented 
staff  emoluments  (see  Annex  B). 

'Departmental  expenditure'  is  again  subdivided  into  three  parts:  administrative; 
teaching  departments;  and  special  expenditure  for  equipment.  'Administrative' 
expenditure  refers  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Central  Administration,  that  is, 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  Ortice,  the  Registrar's  Office,  the  Bursar's  Ollice,  the  Estates 
Office,  the  Deans'  Oflices,  the  Library  and  the  Student  Health  Service.  Of  the 
S0.55  million  or  so  spent  in  1963  under  this  heading,  about  S0.45  million  was 
spent  on  the  library. 

Ihc  subheading  'teaching  departments'  refers  to  the  special  expenditure  of 
each  department,  such  as  that  on  stationery  md  teaching  materials:  it  also 
includes  research  grants  by  the  university.  In  1963  expenditure  under  this  subhead 
came  to  about  S0.5  million,  shared  by  the  twen*>*three  departments  of  uni- 
versity then  in  existence. 

Ihe  great  spenders  of  'special  expenditure  for  equipment'  were  ("heniistry. 
Geology.  Physics  and  Zoology,  which  in  1963  together  accounted  for  about 
S0.43  million  out  of  a  total  approximate  expenditure  of  S0.56  million  for  the 
whole  university. 

The  last  main  head,  'other  charges',  which  amounted  to  SI. 34  million  in  1963. 
is  made  up  of  a  Jong  list  of  miscellaneous  expcndiiure  for  which  the  administra- 
tion is  responsible.  Hie  most  important  item  (S().40  million!  on  the  list  is 
'Passages  for  new  appt>intments,  staff  on  furlough,  study  leave  and  hotel  expenses', 
reflecting  not  onlv  the  considerable  reliance  of  the  university  on  overseas  st;iff 
but  also  the  fairly  generous  terms  whi'^h  the  university  olTers  to  1  oth  overseas 
and  local  stall  for  home  and  study  leave.  I'he  next  item  in  order  of  sue  is 
•electricity  charges',  which  came  to  S().24  million  in  1963,  an  amount  larg  ly 
due  to  expenditure  on  the  airsronditioning  service  of  the  university.  The  tl  *rd 
outstanding  item  is  'Medical  charges'  ($0.14  million):  the  university  provides 
free  medical  attention  for  all  its  teaching  and  non-teaching  statf  and  their 
inmiediate  dependants. 

Sources  of  recurrent  income 

By  far  the  a\ost  important  source  of  income  is  the  Ccntial  Ciovcrnmcnt.  In  1963 
of  the  total  actual  university  annual  income  of  about  StS.ZX  million  no  less 
than  S7.13  million  was  met  from  this  source,  'luition  and  other  fees'  p:iid  by 
student;  amounted  to  about  $0.82  million  or  an  average  of  about  S474  per 
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student  in  the  same  year.  Since  a  large  percentage  of  the  students  also  receive 
direct  financial  aid  (scholarships  and  bursaries)  from  the  Central  or  State  Govern- 
ments an  important  part  of  this  $0.82  million  may  also  be  considered  as  an 
indirect  government  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  the  university.  The 
third  significant  source  of  revenue  has  been  *Rents  on  staff  quarters'  (SO.  14  mil- 
lion jf>.  1963).  This,  however,  has  to  be  offset  against  both  capital  and  recurrent 
costs,  Nmce  the  university  builds  houses  which  it  assigns  to  staff  members  at  a 
•rental  varying  from  $100  to  $125  per  month,  which  is  about  one-third  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  prevailing  market  rents. 

General  statements  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  university  for  1962, 
1963  and  revised  estimates  for  1964  are  given  in  Annex  B. 

According  to  one  estimate  the  university  is  likely  to  have  a  student  population 
of  7,000  by  1970,  compared  witli  the  1965  figure  of  2,835.  The  same  source 
estimates  that  the  recurrent  cost  by  then  would  be  in  the  region  of  $35  million 
per  year,  based  on  an  average  of  $5,000  per  student  per  annum.  It  appears  that 
the  bulk  of  this  sum  of  $35  million  will,  as  in  the  past,  have  to  be  met  by  the 
Central  Government. 

HXPENDITURE  ON  CAPITAL  D.EVELOPME^^^ 

The  University  of  Malaya  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  expansion  not  solely  in  terms 
of  student  intake,  staff  recruitment  and  recurrent  expenditure,  but  also  in  terms 
of  increasing  capital  assets.  Ever  since  the  first  bulldozer  started  to  level  the 
old  rubber  holdings  of  the  Pantai  Valley  to  accommodate  a  university  campus, 
building  activities  have  been  incessant.  At  the  time  of  writing  (October  1965) 
work  is  in  progress  to  cor/  ''ete  the  final  phase  of  the  building  programme  for 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  its  Medical  Centre,  and  the  Great  Hall  and 
Administrative  Centre. 

Phase  J  ,  J 956-60 

Between  1956  and  1960,  Phase  I  of  the  university's  construction  programme, 
costing  approximately  $15.2  million,  made  possible  not  only  the  establishment 
of  the  faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Engineering  and  Agriculture,  but  also  the 
construction  of  the  University  Library,  two  residential  colleges  for  students,  a 
number  of  houses  for  staff  members,  a  Students'  Union  House  and  the  develop- 
ment of  roads  within  the  university.  The  $J5.2  million  also  included  the  cost 
of  acquisition  of  738  acres  of  land,  only  a  small  part  of  which  has  thus  far 
been  utilized  by  the  university.  Details  of  various  projects  and  their  costs  can  be 
found  in  Table  VII. 

The  land  was  compulsorily  acquired  by  the  Government  from  a  large  number 
of  private  owners,  many  of  whom  resorted  to  the  law  courts  for  increased  com- 
pensation, nearly  all  with  some  success.  The  rest  of  the  land  was  sold  to  the 
university  by  the  Selangor  State  Government  and  the'  Petaling  Jaya  (urban) 
Authority.  The  distribution  between  these  three  sources  was  as  follows:  State 
land,  224.312  acres;  alienated  land  acquired  from  Petaling  Jaya,  63.700  acres; 
alienated  land  acquired  from  private  owners,  450.043  acres;  total  738.055  acres. 

AH  in  all  the  Central  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  university,  paid  $1,437,500 
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Table  VII.  University  of  Malaya:  capital  development  programme  (Malaysian  dollars) 


Phrtsc  I  Phase  U  Phu&c  III 

Imtilutions  .      '957-60  1961.65  1966.70 

(actual  {revised  (planned 

expenditure)  es:imalcs)  expcndiiurc) 


Faculty  of  Arts 

1  022  307 

948  000 

J  800  000 

Faculty  of  Science 

2  215  455 

2  358  400 

6  664  000 

Faculty  of  Engineering 

1  542  000 

I  000  000 

I  000  000 

Faculty  of  Agriculture 

1  905  425 

2  620  000 

Faculty  of  Education 

775  000 

I  710  000 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

12  277  800 

Library 

402  352 

1  900  000 

1  250  000 

Administration,  Great 

Hall,  and  Theatre,  etc. 

2  750  000 

Residential  colleges 

2  211  268 

6  345  474 

8  000  000 

Staff  housing 

3  151  851 

5  930  000 

4  600  000 

Students'  Union  House 

188  344 

200  000 

Roads,  external  services 

and  land 

2  522  127 

500  000 

I  250  000 

University  Centre 

10 

Computing  equipment 

I  000  000 

School  of  Dentistry 

1  000  000 

School  of  Architecture 

1  100  000 

Total 

15  161  129 

34  784  674 

32  194  010 

for  the  738  acres,  .roughly  $1,948  per  acre  or  slightly  less  than  0.05  cents  per 
square  foot. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (October  1965)  comparable  undeveloped  rubber  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  university  is  known  to  have  been  sold  for  from  $1  to 
$1.60  per  square  foot.^  If  present  land  values  were  conservatively  estimated 
at  $1  per  Sv/aare  foot,  the  total  land  value  of  the  university  campus  would  be 
about  $32.2  million,  compared  with  the  $1.4  million  actually  paid.  This  spectacular 
rise  in  land  values  in  the  region  must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  university  itself — partly  to  the  developing  values  promoted 
by  the  growth  of  the  adjoining  industrial  satellite  of  Petaling  Jaya.* 

Phase  //,  ?96/-65 

The  revised  estimates  show  that  the  second  phase  (1961-65)  in  the  university's 
development  programme  should  cost  about  $34.8  million,  slightly  more  than  twice 
the  amount  spent  on  the  first  phase  (1956-60).  Two  more  new  faculties  have 
been  established  during  Phase  II,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  Faculty  of 
Education;  the  construction  cost  of  the  forn-rr^r  is  expected  to  reach  $i2.3  million 

1.  The  undeveloped  land  recently  acquired  by  the  University  Staff  Housing  Co-operative 
Society,  for  instance,  came  to  about  $1.25  per  square  foot. 

2.  Nature,  assisted  by  admirable  planning,  has  enabled  the  university  and  the  complex 
of  light  industries  to  occupy  opposed  and  mutually  invisible  slopes  of  a  ridge. 
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while  Ihc  Intler  is  cslimi\lcd  at  the  very  much  lower  figure  of  SO. 78  million.  The 
Administrative  Binlclini^,  Greiit  Mall  and  Tlieatrc,  ii  complex  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  constrijciion,  should  amount  to  about  S2.8  million.  Two  slightly  larger  new 
rcsidcnlial-  hostels  for  students  and  a  further  number  of  staff  housing  units 
have  i)\so  been  added,  together  with  important  extensions  to  buildings  of  the 
facuhies  i>f  Arls.  Science  and  the  Library  (see  Table  V!l  for  more  details). 

Excluding  the  cost  of  land  and  books,  the  Library  cost  S2.3  million,  S0.4  mil- 
lion being  spent  in  the  first  phase  and  $1.9  million  in  the  second  phase,  adding 
65,000  squaj'c  feet  of  usable  floor  space  which,  together  with  the  9,000  square 
feet  in  the  first  pliasc,  }>rovidcs  a  total  of  74,000  square  feet.  The  present  stack 
and  seating  capacities  of  the  Libj'ary  arc,  respectively:  slack — first  phase  45,000 
volumes,  second  phase  150,000,  total  capacity  195,000;  seating — first  phase 
120  places,  second  phase  240,  total  capacity,  360. 

In  considering  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Library,  it  may  be  recalled  that 
already  in  1965  the  university  enrolment  numbers  2,835  students,  about  (lO  per 
cent  of  whojn  do  not  live  in  the  four  residential  colleges. 

Phast'  in,'  f 966-70 

In  the  third  phase  (1966-70),  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  VII,  the  planned  expendi- 
ture is  estimated  at  S32.2  million,  an  important  part  of  which  is  intended  for 
the  extension  of  the  butlding.s  of  existing  faculties.  One  new  faculty  and  two  new 
schools  are  to  be  established  during  this  phase — the  Faculty  of  Economics  and 
Administration  (shown  under  'Arts'  in  Table  VII)  and  the  Schools  of  Dentistry 
and  Architecture.  A  SI. 25  million  extension  of  the  Library  is  also  provided  for. 

SOURCMS  OF  CAPITM,  GRANTS  AND  INCOME 

As  in  the  case  of  recurrent  expenditure,  the  Central  Government  has  provided  the 
bulk  of  the  costs  of  capital  development.  By  the  end  of  1963,  for  instance,  of  the 
total  sum  of  530.9  million  thus  far  received  by  the  university  to  meet  developnTcnt 
expenditure,  as  much  as  $25.8  million  came  from  the  Central  Government:  much 
of  the  balance  was  contributed  by  the  United  Kingdom  (S2.6  million)  and 
New  Zealand  ($1.5  million). 

Donationt>  from  private  individuals  and  organizations  to  meet  the  mounting 
expenditure  of  the  university  arc  shown  separately  from  the  Capital  and  Recurrent 
Accounts.  They  do  not  constitute  an  important  item  in  relation  to  either  of  the 
two  accounts.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  university  has  not  yet  taxed  other 
sources  of  finance  to  the  full. 

COLLEGE  FINANCIiS 

There  are  at  pi*esent  four  residential  colleges,  housing  a  total  of  1,139  students. 
The  total  cost  of  building  the  four  colleges  came  to  ajbout  $5.2  million,  being 
made  up  as  follows:  first  Residential  College,  $K085,26S:  second,  $1,096,974; 
third,  $1,503,982:  fourth,  $1,502,185;  total  $5,188,409. 

It  appears  that  roughly  $4,500  is  needed  to  provide  accommodation  for  each 
student.  Thus,  if  by  1970  the  estimated  student  intake  of  7,000  were  to  be  fully 
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housed  on  the  campus  about  S26.4  miJlion  would  have  to  be  made  available  for 
the  third  phase  of  the  Development  Programme.  Actually  only  $8  million  is 
allotted  to  increased  student  accomrnodation:  this  will  provide  for  another 
1,777  students.  Accordingly  some  3,916  students  will  be  accommodated  by  1970, 
which. on  present  estimates  of  enrolment  will  amount  to  about  56  per  cent  of  the 
student  body,  as  compared  with  40  per  cent  at  present  accommodated. 

Each  of  the  four  colleges  is  more  or  less  self-finaneing.  The  total  running 
expenditure  of  the  first  college,  for  instance,  amounted  to  $299,493  in  1964  and 
the  actual  income  to  $303,473,  yielding  a  surplus  of  54,034.  Details  of  the 
finances  of  the  four  colleges  are  given  in  Annexes  C  and  D. 

The  main  item  of  .expenditure  in  all  the  colleges  is,  as  might  be  expected,  food, 
which,  for  the  first  college,  came  in  J 964  to  Si 32,975  out  of  a  total  expenditure 
of  $299,439.  'I  he  rest  of  the  expenditure  consisted  of  a  wide  variety  of  items  of 
which  personal  emoluments  of  college  staff,  laundry,  building  maintenance  and 
cost  of  gas  and  electricity  were  the  most  important.  Detailed  statements-are- 
gtven  in  Annex  C. 

The  running  cost  per  student  varies  from  college  to  college;  ranging  from 
5961  in  the  third  college  to  $1,164  in  the  second  in  1964.  Each  student  has 
to  pay  a  hostel  fee  of  S330  per  term  or  S990  per  year.  As  can  be  seen  from 
Annex  D,  the  rest  of  the  colleges'  income  comes  from  several  sources  of  which 
vacation  fees  paid  by  students  and  non-students  residing  during  vacations  are 
the  most  significant.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  the  university  is  subsidizing  student 
expenditure  in  the  residential  colleges,  it  is  confined  to  capital  expenditure. 

More  students  could  be  enrolled  were  capital  costs  to  be  reduced:  indeed, 
by  this  means  more  faculties  could  be  created,  though  this  would  most  probably 
mean  a  general  reduction  in  the  standards  of  new  buildings.  There  is  also,  it 
would  seem,  some  room  for  the  reduction  of  recurrent  costs  without  the  lowering 
of  the  present  high  academic  standards  which  there  is  no  doubt  the  university 
would  wish  to  maintain. 
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Annfx  C.  Structure  of  expenditure  of  residential  colleges,  1964  (Malaysian  collars) 


Expenditure 


ALtii.jl  cxptndilurc,  lyM 


Isl  R.C  2nd  K.C.         3rd  R.C.         4\\  R.C. 

2a)  :e>()  3:9  ^^0 

sludcnls  snw1''"'5  sludcnCs  students 


Personal  emoluments 
Establishment: 

Permanent  and  temporary 
Honoraria: 

Masters/Principal  and  Domestic 
Bursar 

Food 
Students 

Vacation  and  visitors 
High  table 
Formal  dinners 
Festivals 


Student  expenses 

Annual  ball 

Entertainment 

Junior  Common  Room 

I.aundry 

Staff  and  office  expenses 

Medical  charges 

OIHce  and  travelling  expenses 

Uniforms 

Maintenance 

Domestic  requisites 

Replacement  of  equipment 

Maintenance  of  buildings 

Electricity  and  gas 

Telephone 

Water 

General 

Assessment  rates 
Fire  insurance 

and  workmen's  compensation 
Contingencies 

Special  equipment 


66  830 


.1000 


}  130  -01  I 

8;2  ^ 

735  i 

667  \ 


132  975 

I  857 
ISO 

1  230 
18  522 

2  877 
1  999 
1  200 


2  594 

648 
1  121 


71  045 


3  000 


135  471 


135  471 


I  500 
16437 

4  989 
1  533 
I  345 


66  067 

3  150 

138  641  . 
13  257  I 

2  275  ; 

1  208  \ 


57  529 


2  000 


145  528 


155  381 


1  448 
23  799 

2  523 
770 

2  957 


1594 

648 
309 


2  594 
906 


145  528 


590 
66S 
2  114 
22  211 

2  059 
1  309 
1  417 


43?3 

3  859 

4  054 

4  467 

^^224 

1  872 

2  992 

1  745 

10  000 

10000 

10  000 

10  000 

^4  611 

:3  295 

29  494 

23  621 

4  352 

3  406 

3  119 

2  409 

2  V60 

4  276 

3  713 

5  580 

2  594 

816 
I  669 


Special  expenditure  on  equipment 

1  946 

6  997 

3  351 

7  564 

96  634 

93  060 

91  720 

90  833 

Total  ExptiNDiTUKn 

299  439 

302  576 

316  318 

295  890 

Transfer  to  Accrued  Fund 

(income  surplus) 

4  034 

11  605 

36  165 

303  473 

302  576 

327  923 

332  055 

Cost  per  student 

1  152 

1  164 

961 

1  020 

ERIC 
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Annf.x  D,  Sources  of  income  of  residential  cullcgcs,  1964  ^Malaysian  dollars) 


Actual  income,  1%4 

Source  of  income 

1st  R  C. 
260 

!<itudcnis 

:nd  R  C. 
260 

siudcnis 

3rd  R  C. 
s(udcn(.s 

<!ih  R.C. 
290 

.s(udc(it5 

Students'  hostel  fees  (S330  per  term) 
Students'  contribution 

to  Junior  Common  Room 
Telephone  (coin  box) 

261  492 
2  027 

261  602 
!  643 

301  441 
2  283 

301  116 
1  451 

Miscellaneous 
Vacation  fees  (students) 
Vacation  fees 

(visitors — board  and  lodging) 
Sale  of  meals 
Music  room 

Transfer  from  accrued  funds  (deficit) 

21  615 

J  4  606 
3  733 

18  I  j:: 

J  0  438 
1  022 

9  738 

1  24  199 

16  59; 
I  12  895 

Total 

303  473 

302  576 

327  923 

332  055 

IV.    Afterword:  A  note  on  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  university 


F.  Cyril  James 

Principal  emeritus  of  McGiJI  University,  Montreal,  Canada 


More  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  rulers  in  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia, 
Asoka  perhaps  the  most  famous  among  Ihem,  established  Buddhist  monasteries 
and  encouraged  the  monks  both  to  study  and  to  teach  young  men  who  came 
to  them.  Many  centuries  later,  when  the  dynamic  culture  of  Islam  was  spreading 
across  the  world,  the  University  of  Al  Azhar  was  founded  in  a.d.  970  and 
Nizimaiyah  (where  Omar  Khayydm  taught)  around  a.d,  1066.  Further  to  the 
west,  the  University  of  Cordoba  was  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
Century. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  founders  of  these  renowned  Islamic  universities 
knew  of  the  earlier  Buddhist  foundations,  but  the  economic  wealth  and  cultural 
riches  of  the  Saracens  certainly  exercised  a  profound  effect  on  European  thought 
during  the  two  centuries  that  followed  the  First  Crusade.  The  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  Islam  did  not  blind  European  thinkers  to  the  fact  that  Moslem 
society  was,  in  many  respects,  more  highly  developed  than  their  own. 

It  was  during  those  two  centuries— the  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth — that  uni- 
versities first  took  shape  in  Europe  and,  from  the  very  beginning,  they  began 
to  develop  along  lines  substantially  different  from  their  Islamic  and  Buddhist 
predecessors.  During  the  seven  centuries  that  followed,  university  institutions  on 
the  European  mode]  have  been  created  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  the 
increase  in  their  number  during  our  own  generation  greatly  exceeds  that  in 
any  earlier  period  of  history.  It  has  indeed  been  estimated  that  one-third  of  all 
the  universities  in  the  world  today  have  come  into  existence  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  in  1945,  while  in  seven  countries  of  South -East  Asia  the 
figures  given  in  Table  VIII  below  ri  veal  that  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  that  are  now  in  operation  can  look  back  on  twenty  years 
of  experience. 

It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  during  the  past  seven  centuries  universities 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  changed  considerably  in  their  essential  structure 
as  weJ]  as  in  their  relationships  to  the  community  that  they  serve.  Ancient  univer- 
sities like  Oxford  and  Paris  take  pride  in  buildings  that  are  centuries  old,  and 
some  of  their  academic  ceremonies  are  as  ancient,  but  the  pattern  of  their 
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operations  is  radically  different  from  what  it  was  as  recently  as  1900.  Newer 
unive/sitics  like  California  and  Moscow  show  even  less  similarity  to  the  ancient 
pattern.  Each  generation — in  each  country  of  the  world— must  ask,  and  answer 
clearly  in  terms  of  its  own  problems  and  its  concept  of  social  development: 
What  is  the  function  of  the  university?' 

At  this  moment  in  history,  in  terms  of  the  policies  and  aspirations  of  every 
country  in  the  world,  the  simplest  description  of  a  university  would  be  to  say 
that  it  is  an  institution  that,  at  the  highest  possible  level,  contributes  to  the 
development  of  human  resources  within  the  community.  'Human  resource 
development  is  the  process  of  increasing  the  knowledge,  the  skills,  and  the 
capacities  of  all  the  people  in  a  society.  In  economic  terms,  it  could  be  described 
as  the  accumulation  of  human  capital  and  its  effective  investment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  economy.  In  political  terms,  human  resource  development  prepares 
people  for  adult  participation  in  political  processes,  particularly  as  citizens  in 
a  democracy.  From  the  social  and  cultural  points  of  view,  the  development  of 
human  resources  helps  people  to  lead  fuller  and  richer  lives,  less  bound  by 
tradition.*" 

Defined  in  those  broad  terms— econon:ic,  political  and  cultural — the  develop- 
ment of  human  resources  ranks  among  the  primary  aims  of  all  countries,  from 
the  most  primitive  to  the  most  highly  developed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
our  minds  that  the  rapid  expansion  in  both  the  number  and  the  .;ize  of  uni- 
versities in  our  generation  has  been  due  to  the  urgent  .lecd  of  every  community 
for  larger  numbers  of  what,  in  current  parlance,  is  describ^  i  as  'high-level 
manpower'. 

In  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages»  there  have  been  some  men  and  women  who 
studied  solely  for  the  love  of  learning— desiring  neither  to  teach  nor  to  use  their 
knowledge  in  the  service  of  the  community.  Tliese  individuals  constitute  a  small 
minority.  Nearly  twenty-fwe  centuries  ago,  Confucius  points  out,  in  the  Analects, 
thitt  it  Wi'is  not  ciisy  to  find  a  man  who  had  studied  for  three  years  without  aiming 
at  pay,  and  the  Robbins  Report  underlines  the  fact  that  men  and  women  study 
at  iiniversities  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  as  doctors,  engineers,  teachers 
-  or  for  any  other  careers  and  professions  in  which  they  can  both  serve  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  improve  their  individual  status.^  This  is  equally  true 
of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.:  political  ideology  makes  no  difference  in 
this  regard. 

The  uiiiversity  is,  therefore,  an  institution  designed  to  educate  the  high-level 
manpower  needed  by  the  community,  but  university  graduates  are  not  a  homo- 
geneous mass  in  which  all  the  units  are  interchangeable.  \ii  arts  graduate  or 
a  lawyer  cannot  do  the  work  of  an  engineer — although  any  one  of  the  three  may 
develop  into  a  successful  administrator  of  a  government  department  or  a  business 
enterprise.  An  agricultural  scientist  w?nnot  do  the  work  of  a  physician,  nor  can 

L  An  inlercsting  discussion  of  this  changing  concept  of  the  university  is  presented  in 
tlie  first  chapter  of  Clark  Kerr.  The  Uses  of  the  Univcrsiiy  (Cambridge,  Har\'ard 
[/niversiJy  Press,  \96}\ 

2.  Harbison  anil  C.  A.  Mvers.  Edncotiim,  Manpower  ami  Economic  Growth  p.  '> 
(New  York,  McGraw  HilU  1964). 

3.  Kvport  of  the  Committee  on  Iii}>her  Education,  p.  6-7  (London,  HMSO.  1964. 
C  mnd.  2154). 
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a  chemist  take  on  the  job  of  a  dentist.  Each  community,  at  each  jtage  of  its 
development,  has  particular  needs  for  special  types  of  skills,  as  Professor  Har- 
bison and  Professor  Myers  point  out  in  Education.  Manpower  ami  Economic 
Growth,  while  Mr.  Guy  Hunter's  report'  suggests  specific  manpower  targets  for 
seven*  countries  of  South-East  Asia. 

These  specific  manpower  targets  for  South-East  Asia  do  not  concern  us  here: 
they  are  discussed  in  detail  on  other  pages  of  this  report.  What  does  concern  us 
is  the  clear  recognition  of  the  role  of  the  university.  As  a  first  point,  we  must 
realize  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  university  to  decide  what  particular  types 
of  manpower  the  community  needs  most  urgently.  As  a  seconJ  point,  we  must 
be  equally  clear  that  a  full-time  university  education  is  not  the  only  way  in  which 
the  country's  needs  for  particular  types  of  high-level  manpower  can  be  appro- 
priately and  speedily  met. 

The  responsibility  for  deciuing  upon  the  precise  number  of  highly-trained 
individuals  needed  by  the  community  in  each  category — scientists,  engineers, 
physicians,  school-teachers,  etc. — is  shared  by  all  those  individuals  (in  government 
or  in  business)  who  are  responsible  for  planning  and  development.  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  socialist  coun»  ies,  as  a  rule,  the  central  government  formulates  a 
detailed  plan  of  predictable  manpower  needs,  and  the  admission  of  students  to 
each  faculty  of  the  university  (and  to  all  other  institutions  of  higher  education)  is 
controlled  by  i*iat  plan.  Similar  plans  are,  to  an  increasing  extent,  being  formu- 
lated in  many  non-socialist  countries  (especially  in  those  that  are  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  development)  but  there  is  still  a  strong  tradition  in  the  U.S.A.  and  most 
countries  of  Western  Europe  that  the  free  play  of  economic  forces  in  the  employ- 
ment mr.rket  will  adjust  the  supply  of  special  skills  to  the  demand  for  them.  It 
is  assumed  that  an  increase  of  salaries  and  other  emoluments  for  those  types  of 
highly  skilled  manpower  that  are  in  short  supply  will  encourage  larger  numbers 
of  students  to  qualify  themselves  for  careers  in  those  fields. 

It  is,  in  fact,  unlikely  thai  manpower  planning— no  matter  how  efficiently  it  is 
carried  out — will  ensure  the  education  of  the  appropriate  numbers  of  individuals 
with  particular  skills  unless  it  is  reinforced  by  the  resort  to  financial  incentives. 
The  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has,  during  the  past  two  decades,  offered  high  financial 
rewards  to  its  scientists  and  engineers  (as  \vell  as  to  university  professors  and 
academicians)  reinforces  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  other  western  countries.  Incentives  are  just  as  necessary  to  an 
effective  manpower  policy  as  are  universities  and  national  development  plans: 
the  community  must,  at  all  limes,  be  sure  that  it  offers  to  the  particular  kind  of 
educated  manpower  that  it  needs  most  urgently  salaries  and  other  inducements 
high  enough  to  encourage  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  and  women  to 
qualify  themselves  to  do  this  work. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  element  in  effective  manpower  policy  which  is 
emphasized  by  Harbison  and  Myers — the  process  of  upgrading  and  retraining 
individuals  who  are  already  employed,  cither  by  specific  on-the-job  training 
programmes  organized  by  industry  and  government  or  by  more  general  adult 

1.  Guy  Hunter.  Hi^ih-Lcvel  Manpower  for  Development,  published  as  Volume  HI. 
Pan  I  of  this  report. 

2.  Now  eight,  since  the  separation  of  Singapore  from  ihc  Federation  of  Malaysia 
(Editor's  note). 
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education  programmes  in  which  the  university  can  play  a  significant  role.  In  a 
world  where  development  is  rapid,  and  technology  advances  by  giant  strides, 
any  scientist,  engineer  or  other  professional  specialist  must — unless  he  is  con- 
tinuously studying — expect  to  need  periods  of  re-education  or  advanced  training 
at  least  once  in  each  decade.  A  generation  or  two  ago,  a  man  who  had  com- 
pleted satisfactorily  an  educational  programme  that  enabled  him  to  qualify  for 
a  profession  might  expect  to  continue  his  career  and  grow  old  in  a  world  that 
was  intellectually  familiar  to  him.  *We  are  living  in  the  first  era  for  which  this 
assumption  is  false,  and  we  have  not  yet  faced  the  consequences  of  this  fact.'^ 

We  can  now  see  the  nature  of  the  university  in  proper  focus.  Governments,  in 
every  country  of  the  world,  are  interested  in  the  creation  and  expansion  of  uni- 
versities because  of  a  growing  consciousness  of  their  countries'  needs  for  in- 
creasing numbers  of  hsghly  educated  men  and  women — for  high-level  man- 
power. Universities,  as  ti^e  pinnacle  of  an  educational  system  that  includes  good 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  can  provide  the  kind  of  education  that  will 
produce  such  high-level  manpower:  that  is  their  primary  purpose.  But  uni- 
versities cannot,  of  themselves,  decide  what  particular  types  of  highly  educated 
manpower  the  community  needs:  that  must  be  done  by  those'  in  the  community 
— whether  in  government  or  in  industry — who  carry  the  responsibility  for  man- 
power planning,  and  it  is  essential  that  they  should  pay  attention  to  the  level  of 
incentives  oflFered  to  attract  individuals  to  particular  careers.  Finally,  the  uni- 
versity is  not,  especially  in  the  ,short  run,  the  only  institution  that  can  train 
high-level  manpower.  Upgrading  and  retraining  are,  over  wide  areas,  alternative 
procedures  open  to  the  community  and,  in  a  very  significant  degree,  the  uni- 
versity must  have  a  voice  in  deciding  what  types  of  educational  programme  it 
can  effectively  ofi'er  as  its  contribution  to  the  over-all  manpower  policy. 

This  last  point  demands  emphasis.  Every  university  'needs  contact  with  the  ^ 
public  life,  with  historical  reality,  with  the  present,  which  is  essentially  a  whole 
to  be  dedt  with  in  its  totality.  .  .  .  The  university  must  be  open  to  the  whole  reality 
of  its  time.  It  must  be  in  the  midst  of  real  life  and  saturated  with  it.**  For  this 
reason,  universities  may  differ  in  detailed  pattern  fro:7i  one  country  to  another, 
and  those  patterns  may  change  considerably  over  periods  of  time.  But,  in  spite 
of  aHI  these  chanp;es  and  diversities,  it  remains  fundamental  to  the  concept  of 
a  university  that  it  should  possess  that  degree  of  autonomy  which  will  enable  it 
to  decide  what  it  can  do  well  and  how  best  to  do  it."*  A  university,  although  it 
can  contribute  mightily  to  the  development  of  a  country,  is  not  a  government 
department.  It  has  a  life  of  its  own  and,  if  that  independent  life  is  not  protected 
and  allowed  to  develop,  the  university  will  die. 

Having  placed  the  university  in.  focus,  in  terms  of  contemporary  policies  of 

1.  Sir  Eric  Ashby  quoted  in  'Investment  in  man  must  be  wider*.  The  Times,  London, 
29  August  1964..     .  ^ 

2.  Jose  Ortega  y  G asset.  Mission  of  the  Vtxiversity  (London,  Routledge  and  Kegan 
Paul,  1963). 

3.  Autonomy  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a  university,  but  the  subject  is  not  further 
elaborated  in  this  note  because  the  International  Association  of  Universities  has 
published,  in  J 965,  a  working  paper  by  the  late  Sir  Hector  Hetherington  and  others 
which  attempts  to  define  the  essential  ingredients  of  university  autonomy.  The 
whole  matter  will  be  further  discussed  at  the  International  Congress  of  Universities, 
in  Tokyo,  in  September  1965. 
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development — economic,  cultural  and  political  -it  may  be  useful  to  turn  back- 
ward to  history  in  order  to  define  more  precisely  the  basic  functions  of  a  uni- 
versity and  to  understand  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  diversity  of  types  of  uni- 
versity that  now  exist. 

When  universities  came  into  existence  in  Europe  more  than  seven  centuries  ago 
the  Countries  of  that  region  were,  by  modern  standards,  economically  under- 
developed. Most  of  the  population  was  employed  in  agriculture:  only  a  small 
minority  was  literate.  Industry  and  trade  employed  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  (in  many  countries  the  proportion  would  have  been  smaller). 
These  craftsmen  and  merchants  were  the  privileged  citizens  of  the  towns,  enjoying 
a  higher  political  status  and  a  larger  measure  of  personal  liberty  than  the  great 
body  of  the  rural  population.  Training  for  industrial  and  mercantile  activity  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  craft  guilds,  and  a  young  man  served  his  apprenticeship 
under  a  master  craftsman  until  he  was  fully  qualified.  Techniques  of  production 
— both  in  agriculture  and  in  industry  -changed  slowly  and  innovation  was  not 
encouraged. 

The  earliest  European  universities,*  at  Bologna,  Paris  and  Salerno  were,  like 
the  craft  guilds  of  those  cities,  private  corporations  of  teaehers  and  students 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  men  (there  were  no  women  students 
at  that  period)  who  wished  to  become  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers  or  priests.  At 
their  inception,  therefore,  universities  were  teaching  institutions  whose  activities 
were  directed  towards  the  training  of  high-level  manpower,  and  the  subsequent 
Lareers  of  many  of  their  graduates  comprise  important  chapters  in  the  history 
of  every  country  of  western  Europe. 

Detailed  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  older  European  universities 
would  be  inappropriate,  but  some  aspects  of  their  operations  are  still  relevant  for 
us.  In  the  first  place,  these  universities  were  international  in»ititutions  that  drew 
their  teachers  and  students  from  all  countries.  Although  it  was  realized  that  the 
university  was  a  local  asset,  so  that  city  administrators  and  national  governments 
endeavoured  to  retain  and  develop  the  university  within  their  territory,  the 
univcrsiiies  iheni>el\c'i  tlid  not  direct  their  activities  to  purely  local  aims.  Each  of 
them  produced  graduates  to  serve  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe  and.  re- 
cognizing that  no  university  could  be  outstanding  in  every  (ield,  there  was  a  well- 
recoi:ni/cd  aliempt  at  specialization.  The  young  man  who  hoped  to  become  an 
outstanding  lawyer  went  to  study  at  Bologna  because  its  teachers  were  the  most 
famous  in  that  ficM.  Paris  was  pre-eminent  in  theology,  and  Salerno  in  medicine. 

.Secondly,  h  inii'st  he  poinlcd  ovi  that  all  these  i/nivcrsitics  taiighf  in  Latin, 
the  internaiioivil  langii;it;e  of  scholarship  at  that  period.  Although  the  varii»us 
national  lani'uagcs.  as  we  know  them  today,  were  gradually  taking  shape  and 
were  in  fad  Ihc  vehicle  uf  communication  in  matters  of  trade  and  Ctjnuncrcc  as 
well  as  in  political  discussions— all  scholarly  writing  was  in  Latin  and  the  whole 
body  of  knowledge  was  available  only  to  the  student  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  that  language. 

The  third  point  to  emphasize  is  that  every  student  of  every  university  was 

I.  The  simplest,  and  shortest,  account  of  their  emergence  is  to  be  found  in  C.  H.  Has- 
kins.  Tht*  Ri.sr  of  Ufiivvrsitirs  (hhaca.  New  York.  Cornell  University  Press,  1957). 
The  standard  v.ork  is  H.  Rashdall.  The  Univvrsities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  A^es 
(O.xford.  Clarendon  Press.  1895.  revised  edition,  1930). 
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required  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  common  cultural  heritage  of  Europe 
before  commencing  the  specialized  studies  that  would  enable  him  to  qualify  for 
a  professional  career.  The  details  of  the  triviurn  and  quadrivittm  by  which  a  man 
earned  his  haccalaureat  are  not  important  to  us:  the  culture  of  the  modern 
world  is  vastly  different  from  that  of  the  thirteenth  century.  What  is  important 
is  that  these  earliest  European  universities  insisted  that  all  of  those  who  came  to 
study  within  their  walls  should  become  deeply  familiar  with  the  culture  of  the 
period  in  which  they  lived.  *Culture  is  what  saves  human  life  from  being  a  mere 
disaster:  it  is  what  enables  n  man  to  live  a  life  which  is  something  above  meaning- 
less tragedy  or  inward  disgrace.  We  cannot  live  on  the  human  level  without 
ideas  .  .  .  and  man  lives,  perforce,  at  the  level  of  the  ideas  of  his  time." 

Teaching,  then,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  sketched  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, was  the  first  and  most  abiding  function  of  the  university  from  the  very 
moment  at  which  it  came  into  existence. 

At  a  comparatively  early  stagCi  a  second  function  was  assumed — that  of  con- 
serving the  existing  body  of  knowledge  and  reinterpreting  it  to  each  succeeding 
generation  of  students.  Books  and  manuscripts  were  scarce  and  expensive  in 
those  days:  the  collections  in  the  university  libra'-ies  were  likely  to  be  richer  than 
any  to  be  found  elsewhere.  As  those  libraries  grew,  and  as  the  community  of 
scholars  developed  not  only  in  number  but  in  intellectual  brilliance,  the  uni- 
versity became  in  large  measure  the  interpreter  of  the  national  culture  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  conscience  of  Western  Europe.  The  merchants  of  Antwerp  sent 
a  delegation  to  ask  the  theologians  of  the  University  of  Paris  whether  it  was 
sinful  to  make  a  profit  from  speculation.  The  Pope  himself  sought  the  advice  of 
the  Canon  Lawyers  at  Bologna.  Examples  could  be  multiplied.  The  university, 
with  its  professors  and  doctors,  had  become  the  final  authority  in  the  community 
on  man>  matters  of  academic,  legal  and  spiritual  tradition.  Its  voice  was  in- 
dependent of  political  government,  and  its  opinions  were  founded  upon  know- 
ledge. 

The  third  function  of  the  university — research  and  the  discovery  of  new  know- 
ledge— came  to  be  recognized  at  a  much  later  period.  There  have,  of  course, 
always  been  found  in  universities  brilliant  and  devoted  scholars  whose  inquiries 
have  widened  the  horizons  of  man's  knowledge  and  the  depth  of  his  under- 
standing but,  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  many  scientific  discoveries  and 
almost  all  of  the  technological  innovations  that  contributed  so  much  to  the  early 
stages  of  the  industrial  revolution  (especially  in  England)  were  the  work  of  men 
who  had  little  or  no  formal  contact  with  universities.  It  was  the  German  uni- 
versities, particularly  after  that  country  became  a  unified  nation-State  in  J  870, 
which  began  to  place  heavy  emphasis  upon  research  in  many  fields  of  pure  and 
applied  science,  as  a  significant  factor  in  the  economic  development  of  tlic 
country — and  the  inquiring  spirit  of  research  spread  rapidly  to  all  the  other 
disciplines  within  the  university.  That  spirit  spread,  too,  to  universities  in  other 
countries  all  over  the  world — so  that  concepts  of  history  and  theology  have  been 
revolutionized  as  completely  during  the  past  century  as  those  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  Mankind  has  been  moving  consciously  into  a  more  dynamic  phase  of 
development,  and  universities  assumed  the  role  of  pioneers. 

1.  Jose  Ortega  y  Gassct,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 
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These  three  functions-  teaching,  the  conservation  and  re-interpretation  of 
aceumulated  knowledge  as  well  as  eontinuous  research,  to  widen  the  frontiers  of 
man\s  niind-  arc  today  recognized  as  fundamental  to  the  university.  'Iliere  is  no 
argument  on  that  point.  Every  university  in  every  country  of  the  world  admits 
its  responsibility  for  the  discharge  of  a(I  three  functions,  m  spite  of  diirerences  in 
age,  of  academic  structure  and  of  the  political  philosophy  of  the  country  in 
which  It  operates. 

It  must  be  clearly  recognized,  however,  that  there  arc  wide  difTcrences  in  the 
way  in  which  universities  perform  these  three  functions,  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  involved  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community  that  they  serve.'  In 
all  of  the  Countries  of  western  Europe,  the  ancient  craft  guilds  had  prestige  as 
great  as  that  of  the  ancient  universities.  The  goldsmith  or  the  mercer  who  had 
served  his  apprenticeship  and  become  a  master  craftsman  was  not  considered  in 
any  way  inferior  to  the  lawyer  or  the  physician  who  had  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity and,  when  the  accelerating  rate  jf  technological  progress  outran  the 
traditional  pattern  of  apprenticeship,  technical  schools  and  institutes  were  estab- 
lished to  provide  specialized  education. 

Although  a  few  institutions  of  this  kind  had  been  established  earlier  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  movement  received  dramatic  impetus  in  France  when  all 
of  the  universities  were  suppressed  by  the  Revolution,* even  the  ancient  University 
of  Paris  in  1793."  To  provide  tlie  opportunity  for  higher  education,  the  revolu- 
tionary government  created  a  number  of  special  schools,  known  today  as  Les 
}:ra fides  ccijhw,  which  provided  the  only  avenue  of  qualificatiDn  for  the  most 
senior  posts  in  government  and  public  service.  L'EcoIe  Normale  Supcrieure  was 
founded  in  1794,  as  was  L*Ecole  Polytechnique;  L*ficoIe  Centrale  des  Arts  et 
Manufactures  came  into  existence  in  1829.  L*EcoIc  Nationale  des  Eaux  et  Forcts 
in  1824. 

These  arc  but  a  fe\\  of  the  famous  specialized  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  France,  all  of  which  hold  prestige  equal  to — often  greater  than — th^it  of  the 
French  universities  because  their  limited  enrolment  causes  keen  competition 
among  the  ablest  young  men  and  women  to  gain  entry  to  them.  L*Ecolc  Normale 
Supcrieure,  for  instance,  had  in  1963/64  a  total  enrolment  of  348  .students, 
selected  by  rigorous  competitive  examination,  so  that  the  nortmliens  who  graduate 
from  it  are  more  often  destined  to  become  university  teachers  or  to  hold  senior 
posts  in  the  public  service  than  to  spend  their  lives  as  school-teachers. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  in  France,  the  expansion  of  higher  education  in  the 
fields  of  the  applied  sciences,  technology,  pedagogy  and  many  of  the  social 
sciences  has  been  accomplished  outside  the  universities,  and  the  number  of 
specialized  institutions  devoted  to  a  single  branch  of  knowledge  has  increased 
substantially.  The  universities  have,  therefore,  since  their  reconstitution  in  f896, 
confined  their  activity  very  largely  to  the  traditional  faculties  of  medicine,  law. 
science  and  letters. 

A  somewhat  similar  division  of  labour  developed  in  Germany  during  the  nine- 

I.  This  diversity  is  uiscussed  at  length  in  Cha^'er  V  (and  in  greater  d(*tail  in  Appen- 
dix V)  of  the  Report  o{  the  Committee  nn  ittt^her  Edttcation  cited  above. 

2-  Although  university  teaching  later  dcveiopc^  once  more  in  certain  faculties,  it  was 
not  until  1896  that  the  French  universities  were  formally  reconstituted  in  traditional 
form  as  autonomous  institutions. 
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tecnth  century  as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  Technisvhe  //oi  hschulen  (some  of 
which  have  subsequently  been  raised  to  the  status  of  technical  universities),  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  in  its  tremendous  programme  for  the  expansion  of  higher  education 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has  followed  the  pattern  of  France  and 
Germany.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  although  the  development  of  specialized  institu- 
tions has  not  yet  proceeded  nearly  as  far  as  in  the  other  countries  mentioned, 
20  per  cent  of  the  newly  qualified  scientists  and  70  per  cent  of  the  newly  qualified 
engineers  come  up  through  non-university  channels.' 

This  European  tradition  of  specialized  facilities  for  professional  education 
in  many  fields  explains  the  fact  that  the  universities  of  Europe  have  been  in  a 
position  to  concern  themselves  primarily  with  education  in  the  various  fields  of 
the  humanities,  pure  science  and  the  liberal  professions.  Traditionally,  the  uni- 
versities have  opened  their  doors  to  no  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
youthful  population,  attempting  to  select  candidates  of  outstanding-  ability  and 
to  provide  for  them  in  these  particular  fields  an  educational  programme  that 
will  exercise  that  ability  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
only  5  6  per  cent  of  the  youthful  population-  received  a  university  degree  during 
the  1961/62  academic  session:  in  some  countries  of  western  Europe  the  proportion 
was  as  low  as  2  per  cent  and  even  in  the  U.S.S.R.  it  reached  no  more  than  7  per 
cent.' 

In  the  United  States,  by  contrast,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  youthful  population  gained  admittance  to  university  and  more  than  17  per 
cent  won  university  degrees — a  proportion  three  times  higher  llian  that  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  lack  of  alternative  facilities  for  higher  edixation  and 
for  the  training  of  technical  personnel  in  the  United  States  created  a  situation 
in  which  its  universities  (and  those  of  other  countries  in  a  comparable  stage  of 
development)  expanded  their  facilities  to  prepare  yoimg  men  and  women  for 
careers  that  would  be  entirely  outside  the  curricular  patterns  of  European  uni- 
versities. The  American  philosophy  of  widespread  education  to  prepare  men  and 
women  to  play  a  full,  and  rewarding,  role  in  the  development  of  a  democratic 
society  (which  stems  from  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefi"erson)  was  also 
a  powerful  force,  making  it  incumbent  upon  the  community  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  university  education  to  a//  those  young  men  and  women  who  were 
qualified  for  admission  and  eager  to  study  for  a  career. 

The  dramatic  turning  point  in  American  university  development  occurred 
little  more  than  a  century  ago  when  the  Congiess  of  the  United  States  passed 
the  Morrill  Act,  of  1862,  to  encourage  each  of  the  State  governments  to  create 
'land-grant  univeisities*.  The  Act  provided  grants  of  land  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  (he  United  States  for  (he  endowment  of  universities  or  colleges  **Vhe  e 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies  ...  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  ...  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  !ifc*\ 

.  .  there  was  a  close  connexion  between  the  land-grant  college  movement  and 

1.  Harbison  and  Myers,  op.  cit.,  p.  152. 

2.  See:  Robbins.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Hitiher  Education,  p.  12,  footnote,  for 
the  way  in  which  all  of  these  percentages  are  calculated. 

3.  ibid.,  p.  44-6. 
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the  emerging  American  industrial  society.  "The  proliferation  of  railroads,  canals 
and  roads  and  the  development  of  the  telegraph  increased  the  need  for  technicians 
and  technically  trained  managerial  talent."  By  the  1850's  the  industrial  potential 
of  the  United  States  was  as  apparent  as  its  agrarian  past,  and  there  emerged 
a  growing  awareness  that  a  new  age  required  new  training  and  new  preparation. 
What  were  lacking,  however,  were  any  certain  institutional  foundations  upon 
which  to  erect  programmes  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  training  as  well  as  any 
deeply  held  respect  for  cxpermess  .  .  . 

Ihe  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  met  this  need  and,  in  so  doing,  made 
a  contribution  to  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States  that  the  older 
universities  of  Europe  were  not  called  upon  to  make  to  the  development  of 
their  countries  because  of  the  existence — and  the  high  standards — of  the  spe- 
cialized institutions  that  have  already  been  mentioned,  ;4S  well  as  the  older 
patterns  of  apprenticeship  in  such  fields  as  accountancy,  engineering  and  industrial 
technology.  Between  1889  and  1922,  72  per  cent  of  all  the  graduates  from  land- 
grant  colleges  or  universities  in  the  United  States  obtained  their  degrees  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  engineering  or  home  economics,'  while  many  of  these  institu- 
tions also  assumed  substantial  responsibility  for  the  training  of  both  primary  and 
secondary  school-teachers. 

Special  emphasis,  must,  however,  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  these  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  undertook  to  extend  teaching  responsibilities  far  beyond 
the  traditional  limits  that  had  become  familiar  to  the  older  universities  of 
Europe.  Over  and  above  the  educational  programme  that  they  offered  to  full- 
time  students  ir  search  of  a  degree,  the  land-grant  universities  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  upgrading  of  technical  manpower  by  their  agricultural 
extension  service  to  help  farmers  to  improve  their  crops,  by  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  and  by  extension  programmes  of  adult  education  offered  to  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  technicians.  In  effect,  the  American  university  combines 
within  itself  the  functions  of  the  European  university,  those  of  the  great 
specialized  institutions  of  higher  education  that  have  been  described  and  some 
of  the  training  provided  in  European  countries  by  patterns  of  apprenticeship. 
As  a  result  of  these  innovations,  the  total  contribution  of  universities  to  the 
development  of  the  United  Stales — economic,  political  and  social — is  inestimable, 
but  in  the  process  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community  they  transformed  them- 
selves into  what  Dr.  Clark  Kerr  has  recently  called  a  'multiversity'. 

*As  an  institution,  it  looks  far  into  the  past  and  far  into  the  future,  and  is  often 
at  odds  with  the  present.  It  serves  society  almost  slavishly — a  society  it  also 
criticizes,  sometimes  unmercifully.  Devoted  to  equality  of  opportunity,  it  is  itself 
a  class  society.  A  community,  like  the  mediaeval  communities  of  masters  and 
students,  should  have  common  interests;  in  the  multiversity  they  are  quite  varied, 
even  conflicting.  A  community  should  have  a  soul,  a  single  animating  principle: 
the  multiversity  has  several — some  of  them  quite  good,  although  there  is  much 
debate  on  which  souls  really  deserve  salvation. 

L  Harbison  and  Myers,  op.  cit.,  p.  148-9.  This  book  contains  a  concise  appraisal  of 
the  contribution  made  by  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  100  years,  as  well  as  reference  to 
more  extensive  studies. 

2.  ibid.,  p.  150. 
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*The  multiversity  is  a  name.  This  means  a  great  deal  more  than  it  sounds  as 
though  it  might.  The  name  of  the  institution  stands  for  a  certain  standard  of 
performance,  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  a  certain  historical  legacy,  a  charac- 
teristic quality  of  spirit.  .  .  .  Protection  and  enhancement  of  the  prestige  of  the 
name  are  central  to  the  multiversity.  ... 

*It  is  also  a  system  of  (independent)  government,  like  a  city  or  a  city  State: 
the  city  State  of  the  multiversity.'^ 

The  United  States  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  when  this  transmutation  of 
its  universities  began,  was  a  country  in  the  earlier  stages  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Canada,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  was  in  a  similar 
situation  and  copied  much  of  the  American  pattern.  Canadian  universities  assumed 
the  same  responsibility  for  educating  agricultural  and  technological  manpower: 
they  undertook  similar  extension  programmes.  In  Canada,  too,  the  universities 
assumed  a  wide  responsibility  for  cultural  and  political  education  that  would  help 
men  and  women  to  play  their  full  part  in  the  development  of  a  democratic 
society.  As  the  Massey  Report  points  out: 

'It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  under-estimate  or  to  misconstrue  the  wider  and 
indeed  universal  functions  of  [the  universities].  .  .  .  They  arc  local  centres  for 
education  at  large  and  patrons  of  every  movement  in  aid  of  the  arts,  letters  and 
sciences.  They  also  serve  the  national  cause  in  so  maSy  ways,  direct  and  indirect, 
that  theirs  must  be  regarded  as  the  finest  of  contributions  to  national  strength  and 
unity.  ... 

'University  libraries,  conservatories  of  music,  collections  of  pictures,  films,  . 
gramophone  records,  museum  materials  of  all  sorts  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public  in  that  hospitable  spirit  which  is  in  the  university  tradition.  In  isolated 
regions,  where  such  facilities  arc  few,  the  universities  not  only  serve  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  as  best  they  can;  they  try  despite  all  handicaps  to  refuse 
no  request  for  help  lest  a  serious  student  be  discouraged.  .  .  . 

'There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  services  of  a  Canadian  university.  The 
transition  from  a  critical  edition  of  an  obscure  mediaeval  poet  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  young  farmers'  club  is  a  formidable  one.  But  the  university  makes  it. 
There  is  no  one  else  to  do  these  things.  However  inadequately  they  may  be  done, 
the  university  has  gallantly,  met  the  challenge  of  a  new  country  to  do  everything 
it  can  and  to  do  it  immediately.  Throughout  Canada,  it  represents  to  the  com- 
munity every  aspect  of  cultural  life  from  "grass  roots"  to  "ivory  towers". 
Were  our  universities  to'  close  their  doors  except  to  the  formal  academic  student, 
local  effort  in  the  intellectual  and  cuhural  field  would  lose  much  of  its  life 
and  spirit.'^ 

Because  the  experiences  are  so  recent  as  to  be  within  the  memory  of  people 
still  alive,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  this  discussion  (and  to  the  present  problems  of 
South-East  Asia)  to  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  response  made  by  McGill  Uni- 
versity— the  Canadian  institution  with  which  I  am  most  familiar — to  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

In  1908,  as  a  result  of  the  inspiration  and  generosity  of  Sir  William  Macdonald 
(a  far-sighted  businessman  who  later  became  chancellor  of  McGill  University), 

1.  Clark  Kerr,  op.  cit.,  p.  19-20.     '  '  , 

2.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  National  Development  in  the  Arts,  Letters  and 
Sciences,  p.  132-4  (Ottawa,  The  Kings  Printer,  1951). 
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a  dependent  residential  college  of  the  university  was  established  in  the  farming 
community  25  mi!es  from  Montreal  for  the  express  purpose  of  preparing  young 
men  and  women  for  careers  in  agriculture,  domestic  science  and  school-teaching. 
Most  of  the  population  of  Canada  was  rural  in  those  days;  much  of  it  was 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Macdonald  firmly  believed  that  the  future  development 
of  the  country  depended  upon  the  quality  of  its  homes,  its  farms  and  its  schools, 
and  that  the  finest  possible  education  should  be  offered,  in  a  rural  environment, 
to  the  young  men  and  women  who  would  in  due  course  become  farmers,  home- 
managers  and  teachers.  In  each  of  those  fields, 'moreover,  the  university  offered 
(in  addition  to  the  four-year  course  leading  to  a  degree)  shorter  courses  of  one 
or  two  years,  leading  to  a  diploma,  in  order  to  provide  practical  training  for 
those  who  did  not  need  (or  could  not  undertake)  the  regular  programme  of 
higher  education. 

As  a  logical  development  of  this  ideal,  Macdonald  College  carried  on  for  many 
years  a  rural  adult  extension  programme  to  serve  the  residents  of  small  rural 
communities  which»  prior  to  1939,  were  usually  isolated  by  snow  and  ice  during 
the  long  winter  months.  Radio  programmes  were  broadcast  from  the  college 
and  leading  citizens  of  each  of  the  villages  organized  local  meetings  at  which 
those  lectures  could  be  discussed.  Travelling  libraries  of  books  and  films  were 
sent  out  where  possible,  by  railway  and  aeroplane,  to  these  village  groups,  and 
during  the  summer  months  the  leaders  of  all  such  groups  were  brought  together 
at  the  college  to  plan  the  programme  for  the  next  winter. 

In  a  completely  different  area,  it  was  realized  in  the  early  1940's  that  Canada 
was  desperately  short  of  physiotherapists:  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  organized  a 
diploma  course  that  would  enable  young  women  to  qualify  themselves  for  this 
profession.  When  large  numbers  of  radio  mechanics  were  needed  to  construct,  and 
operate,  the  newly  invented  radar  installations,  the  Department  of  Physics 
developed  a  one-year  training  programme  for  young  men  destined  to  undertake 
these  tasks.  As  it  became  apparent  that  the  development  of  medical  science  and 
.  the  growing  complexity  of  modern  hospitals  demanded  senior  personnel  with 
much  greater  knowledge  than  that  provided  by  traditional  programmes,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Nursing  and  for.  special  training  in  hospital  administration  for  physicians  or 
surgeons  who  sought  a  career  in  that  field. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  from  the  recent  history  of  one  Canadian  uni- 
versity. They  could  easily  be  multiplied  from  other  institutions  and  other 
countries,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  universities  during 
the  seven  centuries  of  their  existence  have,  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve,  developed  in  widely  different  patterns.  In  particular,  we  must 
be  continually  conscious  of  the  contrast  between  the  universities  of  France  or 
the  U.S.S.R.,  surrounded  by  a  galaxy  of  institutes  and  grandes  ecoles,  and  the 
*multiversity*  of  North  America  that  is  expected  by  the  community  to  under- 
take a  much  wider  range  of  activities. 

Such  diversities  of  structure,  or  in  the  detailed  patterns  of  university  curricula^ 
tend  to  obscure  the  fact — reiterated  here  with  the  greatest  possible  emphasis — 
that  all  universities  are  alike  in  performing  the  three  basic  functions  illustrated 
from  their  history  in  earlier  paragraphs.  Every  university  is  responsible  to  its  com- 
munity for  the  highest  level  of  teaching;  for  the  conservation  and  dissemination 
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of  the  J;eritagc  of  knowledge  and  culture;  for  research  to  expand  continuously 
the  horizons  of  the  mind  of  man. 

Among  these  funetions.  however,  tliere  is  nowadays  a  good  deal  of  argument 
as  to  their  relative  importance  and  a  growing  eonccrn  lest  the  contemporary 
enthusiasm  for  rescarcli  (supported  in  most  countries  nowadays  by  generous 
financial  grants  frotu  governments  and  other  sources  outside  the  university 
budget)  should  impair  the  university's  ability  to  perform  the  other  two  functions 
satisfactorily.  'It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  research  should  bring  [to  the 
professor]  certain  kinds  of  rewards  more  predict:ibly  than  does  teaching.  The  able 
researchers,  through  publication,  gain  national  reputations.  But  the  able  teacher 
is  rarely  known,  as  a  teacher,  beyond  his  own  college  or  university.  Good  teaching 
is  not  only  a  relatively  private  performance,  but  it  resists  measurement.'* 

This  tendency  to  emphasise  research,  especially  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology,  is  world-wide  in  our  generation  because  such  research  whether  to 
improve  the  rice-harvest  or  to  develop  a  space-craft  that  can  land  on  the  moon 
-  has  an  obvious  impact  upon  national  producti.Ity  and  national  prestige.  But 
economic  development,  important  as  it  is,  must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
the  need  for  the  political  and  social  development  of  mankind,  especially  at  a 
moment  in  history  when  technology  is  shrinking  the  physical  size  of  the  world, 
in  terms  of  communication  and  transport,  to  a  single  community  more  intricately 
linked  than  was  any  nation-State  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. 

Good  teaching,  and  the  re-interpretation  to  each  new  generation  of  the  heritage 
of  culture,  are  vital  to  the  concept  of  a  university.  Mr.  Ortega  y  Gassct  in  his 
Mission  of  the  University  is  so  vehement  on  this  point  that  he  would  like  to 
sec  scientific  research  excluded  entirely  from  the  university  and  carried  on  in 
independent  institutions. 

The  trend  towards  a  university  dominated  by  "inquiry"  (research)  has  been 
disastrous.  It  has  led  to  the  elimination  of  the  prime  concern:  culture.  It  has 
deflected  attention  from  the  problems  of  how  best  to  train  future  professionals 
for  their  professions.  .  .  . 

'Men  endowed  with  this  genius  [to  integrate  knowledge  and  to  teach]  come 
nearer  to  being  good  professors  than  those  who  are  submerged  in  their  research.'^ 

Not  everyone  will  want  to  push  the  argument  this  far.  The  man  with  the 
inquiring  mind,  who  spends  some  of  his  time  on  research  and  is  in  touch  with 
the  research  of  others,  is  apt  to  be  a  more  stimulating  teacher  than  a  man  un- 
touched by  the  restless  spirit  of  inquirv.  Each  of  s  three  functions  that  have 
been  mentioned  is  essential  to  a  true  university— but  good  teaching  deserves  a 
great  deal  more  emphasis  than  it  receives  in  many  institutions  at  the  present  time. 

Fundamentally,  the  university  must  be  to  the  community  what  the  teacher 
is  to  the  school.  It  must  establish,  and  maintain,  standards  of  intellect  and 
morality.  It  must  ensure  that  all  of  its  students  are  deeply  familiar  with  the 
general  culture  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  with  the  historic  traditions  of  their 
people  and  with  a  comprehension  of  their  physical  environment.  It  must  force 

1.  The  Flight  from  Teuchin^.  p.  5  (New  York.  Carnegie  Corporation.  1964).  This 
document  analyses,  with  deep  concern,  the  slioriage  of  good  university  teachers  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  need  for  immediate  efforts  to  meet  the  still  greater  need 
for  such  teachers  that  will  result  from  present  progran.mes  of  university  development. 

2.  Ortega  y  Gasset.  op.  cit.,  p.  62,  72. 
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men  to  think,  to  search  for  evidence  and,  when  found,  to  appraise  it  critically. 
It  must  help  men  to  understand  the  problems  of  others  -  no  matter  where  they 
be  or  of  what  race  and  colour.  It  must,  in  fact,  produce  men  and  women  who 
are  good  citizens.  All  this  the  imiversity  must  do  and,  in  addition,  it  mnst  teach 
young  men  and  women  ilv*  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  qualify  for 
useful  careers.  To  quote  a  letter  that  came  to  me  from  a  colleague,  himself 
an  outstanding  university  teacher:  *\Ve  must  derive  our  scale  of  values  from  the 
content  of  wiiat  we  teach.  Any  scale  of  values  which  is  based  elsewhere — religion, 
patriotism,  culture,  a  classical  past — will  always  be  alien  and  suspect.  But  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  with  tiie  ruthless  honesty  of  research,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  patient  readiness  to  learn  from  the  great  men  of  the  present  and  the 
past,  on  the  other,  together  with  the  imaginative  sympathy  that  all  good  teaching 
requires  In  order  to  communicate  with  the  student  mind,  can  provide  its  own 
scale  of  \  alues,  and  thus  be  restored  to  an  open  and  unashamed  role  in  education 
the  world  over.  Both  in  theory  and  in  fact  those  values  would  draw  upon 
religion,  culture  and  nationalism  in  different  degrees  in  different  lands,  but  the 
autht)rity  for  those  values  would  derive  from  the  act  of  education  itself.* 

Meditation  upon  this  point  evokes  another  that  is  equally  important.  It  is 
essential  that  a  university  should  teach  well:  it  is  equally  important  that  it  should 
have  the  power  to  decide  what  it  can  most  effectively  teach — how  it  can  best 
use  its  resources  of  staff  and  equipment  in  the  service  of  the  community.  To 
meet  an  emergency  situation,  a  university  may  (as  was  mentioned  earlier)  institute 
a  programme  to  train  radio  mechanics.  It  has  competent  staff  and  equipment  at 
hand:  the  task  is  finished  in  a  year  or  two.  It  would  be  entirely  different  if— to 
cite  an  hypothetical  example—  a  university  were  required  by  the  community  to 
offer  technical  training  in  the  assembly  and  routine  maintenance  of  tractors  as  a 
regular  part  of  its  continuing  programme.  Such  training  is  important  in  an  agri- 
cultural community  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  represents  the  wisest  use  of 
the  limited  resources  of  the  university.  It  does  little  to  make  a  man  think 
critically  and  still  less  to  help  him  to  understand  his  fellow-man.  It  does  little  to 
develop  his  character  and  contributes  nothing  to  his  ability  to  play  his  part  in 
the  political  life  of  his  community.  It  is  not  the  function  of  a  university  to 
provide  routine  technical  training  as  a  part  of  its  permanent  programme.  Each 
university  must  endeavour  to  use  its  resources  in  patterns  of  education  that 
develop  the  mind  and  mature  the  character  of  the  student— and  must  have 
sufficient  autonomy  to  make  its  own  decisions  in  this  matter. 

Against  the  general  background  of  the  preceding  discussion,  is  there  anythini^ 
that  can  helpfully  be  said  in  regard  to  universities  in  the  seven'  countries  of 
South-East  Asia  with  which  this  r.:port  is  specifically  concerned?  The  recom- 
mendations for  each  of  these  seven  countries  that  appear  in  Guy  Hunter's  repon 
on  Ili.uh'Lvvcl  Manpower  for  Develop^iient  need  not  be  repeated  here,  nor  is  it 
appropriate  to  comment  on  them,  but  some  general  reflections  on  the  future 
development  of  the  universities  of  the  region  may  be  relevant  since  many  of  the 
froblems  that  they  face  are  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  developing  countries 
all  over  the  world. 

From  the  available  data  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between 
I.  Sec  footnote  2,  p.  492. 
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universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  so  that  both  arc  included 
in  Tab!"  VIII  below,  from  which  some  interesting  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
In  terms  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled,  both  absolutely  and  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  population,  the  Philippines  stands  in  a  class  by  itself — reflecting  its 
absorption  of  the  American  philosophy  of  higher  education  during  more  thiin 
half  a  century  of  close  association  with  that  country.  This  association,  and  the 
earlier  association  with  Spain,  is  also  apparent  from  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  now  operating  in  the  Philippines  came 
into  existence  before  1945.  Some,  like  the  Catholic  University  of  San  Carlos 
(founded  in  1595),  arc  venerable  universities  by  the  standards  of  any  country 
in  the  world,  while  the  National  University  and  several  others,  aJthough  much 
younger,  have  more  than  half  a  century  of  solid  experience.  The  only  other 
country  in  the  region  that  has  a  tradition  of  higher  education  ante-dating  the 
First  World  War  is  Thailand — reflecting  the  decision  of  Kmg  Mongkut  a  century 
ago  to  introducj  Western  patterns  of  education  into  his  country. 

If  the  figures  for  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  are  deducted  from  the  fifth 
column  of  Table  VIII,  it  is  apparent  that  only  seven  of  the  other  institutions  now 
operating  in  the  region  were  created  before  1945.  These  were  universities  on  the 
traditional  patterns  of  western  Europe  set  up  by  the  colonial  powers — a  British 
type  of  education  in  Burma  and  Malaysia;  Dutch  in  Indonesia;  French  in  Cam- 
bodia, Laos  and  Viet-Nam.  Enrolment  was  severely  restricted  in  all  of  these 
institutions  prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  and  academic  standards  were  high 
— so  high  indeed  that  the  professional  qualifications  of  graduates  were  auto- 
matically recognized  as  equivalent  to  those  obtained  from  older  European 
universities. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  expansion  in  the 
facilities  for  higher  education  within  the  region,  at  differing  rates  in  different 
countries,  and,  in  addition  to  the  diverse  types  of  university  already  mentioned, 
the  Chinese  educational  pattern  has  led  to  the  creation  of  Nanyang  University 
in  Singapore  and  a  new  Chinese-language  university  in  Hong  Kong.  Others 
may  follow.  Moreover,  although  detailed  statistics  are  not  available,  it  would  seem 
that  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  from  all  the  countries 
of  this  region  are  travelling  to  study  in  universities^  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  high  rates  of  'wastage"  in  some  countries 
— for  the  students  who  embark  on  a  course  of  higher  education  with  great 
enthusiasm  but,  for  various  reasons,  fail  to  complete  that  course  and  earn  a 
degree — there  has  been  over  the  past  two  decades  a  lapnd  expansion  in  the 
number  of  university  graduates  in  each  of  these  countries.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  number  will  continue  to  increase,  at  an  accelerating  rate,  during  the  years 
immediately  ahead  of  us. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  this  expansion  of  higher  education  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  serious  decline  in  academic  .standards  in  many,  if  not 
all,  areas.  Professor  Caesar  Espiritu,  of  the  Far  Eastern  University  in  the 
Philippines  (founded  in  1934),  points  out  in  The  Asian  Univenity  Today^  that: 


1.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book.  The  quotations  that  I  have 
•--taken'  from  it  arc  c:n bedded  in  a  review  published  in  The  Stmicni^  Netherlands. 
VoL  VIJI,  No.  19,  September  1964,  p.  17-19. 
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*.  .  .  under  the  urgent  and  insistent  compulsion  ^f  industrialization,  intcllectualism 
is  losing  out  to  utilitarianism  in  the  Asian  uni^  crsity  .  .  .  which  has  turned  out 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  skilful  in  running  factories  and  machines 
but  insensitive  to  the  great  needs  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Pressed  by  the  pragmatic 
demands  of  an  increasingly  acquisitive  society,  the  university  has  nc!  combated 
successfully  the  diminution  of  its  influence  in  shaping  the  life  of  society,  and  it 
is  natural  that,  in  this  situation,  the  wielders  of  political  and  economic  power 
have  moved  in  and  arrogated  to  themselves  the  task  of  making  the  most 
momentous  decisions  for  society.* 

This  is  a  serious  challenge.  When  one  recalls  the  great  part  that  the  older  uni- 
versities of  Europe  have  played  in  moulding  the  life  of  that  continent  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  or  the  impact  of  American  universities  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  during  the  past  century,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
universities  of  South-East  Asia  have  a  great  task  to  perform.  Stemming,  as  many 
of  them  do,  from  a  European  culture  that  is  alien  to  their  present  environment, 
they  must  seek  to  preserve  what  is  good  from  their  European  traditions  and  to 
integrate  it  with  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  countrie.s  they  now  serve.  The  uni- 
versities must  become  the  keepers  of  the  nation*s  conscience,  rc-interpreting 
ancient  traditions  to  each  generation  of  students  with  a  clear  and  balanced  under- 
standing of  the  realities  of  the  contemporary  world.  To  do  this,  they  must 
maintain  high  academic  standards,  which  sometimes  requires  great  courage,  and 
insist  that  their  job  is  to  educate  the  whole  man — mind,  body  and  spirit — rather 
than  to  offer  short  cuts  to  technical  expertise.  Let  me  repeat:  this  will  take 
great  courage  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  university 
policy,  but  no  university  has  grown  great  and  served  its  country  well  unless 
it  had  the  courage  to  fight  for  those  things  that  are  fundamental  to  its  existence. 
Universities  are  not  peaceful  places:  they  are  the  battlefields  on  which  the  future 
pattern  of  society  is  decided.  Let  us  remember  that  political  development  and 
social  development  are  as  important,  in  every  country^  as  economic  development: 
progress  demands  that  all  three  march  together.  To  quote  Professor  Espiritu 
again,  since  be  has  greater  knowledge  than  anybody  from  outside  the  region  can 
hope  to  possess:  *In  spite  of  all  the  guarantees  enshrined  in  their  constitutions, 
the  fact  remains  that  these  young  countries  cannot  achieve  real  constitutional 
democracy  without  a  deep  consciousness  of,  and  belief  in,  personal  dignity, 
and  without  mass  participation  by  the  people  in  the  political  process.  .  .  .  Western 
style  democracy  must  be  modified  so  that  (he  Western  values  of  freedom  and 
human  rights  can  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  that  personal  dignity  is  emphasized 
and  the  Asian  urge  for  economic  progress  and  social  justice  satisfied.  .  .  .  [The 
Asian  university],  unable  to  define  its  nature  and  function  in  the  Asian  setting, 
has  not  produced  intellectuals  who  can  identify  themselves  with  the  masses.'' 

Quite  clearly,  once  they  have  accepted  their  proper  role,  the  first  challenge  that 
confronts  the  universities  of  South-East  Asia  (as  well  as  those  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world)  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  high  standards  of 
attainment  for  those  who  seek  admission,  and  first-class  teaching  during  the 
years  that  these  students  spend  within  the  walls  of  the  university. 


\.  The  Asian  University  Today,  sec  footnote  on  p.  504. 
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But  high  standarc's  of  admission  can  be  demanded  only  when  the  country  has 
developed  a  good  ^yslem  of  secondary  education* — and  this  calls  attention  to 
a  second  challenge  that  confronts  every  developing  country.  Looking  backwards 
over  seven  centuries  of  university  history,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  precise 
contribution  that  a  university  can  make  to  its  community  differs  from  time 
to  time  and  from  one  country  to  another.  Conditions  in  the  countries  of  South- 
East  Asia  today  bear  closer  resemblance  to  those  in  the  United  States  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  or  in  Canada  fifty  years  ago,  than  they  do  to  the  conditions 
found  to  exist  in  western  Europe  at  any  time  since  the  first  universities  came  into 
existence.  The  urgent  need  is  for  well-educated  secondary  school-teachers, 
especially  in  the  rural  areas;  for  agricultural  experts  who  are  willing  to  five 
in  the  villages  and  help  the  farmers  to  improve  their  productivity;  for  engineers 
who  are  willing  to  spend  their  lives  developing  the  infra-structure  of  roads, 
canals,  communications  and  irrigation  systems,  often  in  the  least-developed  parts 
of  the  region;  for  doctors,  public  health  officers  and  nurses,  especially  in  rural 
areas.  The  university  can,  and  should,  provide  educational  opportunities  for  young 
men  and  women  who  arc  willing  to  take  up  these  careers,  but  two  collateral 
developments  would  greatly  aid  it  in  this  task.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  establish  in  rural  areas  affiliated  colleges  like  Macdonald  College,  of 
McGill  University,  which  was  mentioned  earfier.  Young  men  and  women  who 
arc  educated  in  a  rural  environment  are  more  likely  to  return  to  'heir  farms  and 
villages  than  those  who  have  spent  several  years  in  the  novel  and  fascinating 
atmosphere  of  a  large  town.  This  has  been  true  for  centuries,  and  it  is  easier  to 
adapt  one's  plans  to  the  traditional  reactions  of  youth  than  it  is  to  change  human 
nature.  Tlic  second  collateral  aid  to  the  university  in  its  work  would  be  a  pattern 
of  incentives  that  indicates  realistically  the  government's  recognition  of  the 
urgent  need  for  qualified  people  who  will  do  these  jobs -incentives  that  range 
from  the  provision  of  special  scholarships  to  young  men  and  women  who  promise 
to  undertake  them  up  to  a  salary  pattern  for  graduates  which  does  not  place  the 
man  or  woman  who  does  this  kind  of  work  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared 
to  his  fellow-student  who  gels  a  government  job  in  the  capital  city  or  is  taken 
on  by  an  urban  industry. 

Each  country  must  decide  for  itself  what  proportion  of  its  national  income 
it  can  afford  to  spend  on  higher  education,  but  if  the  amount  made  available 
for  that  purpose  is  not  enough  to  provide  university  education  for  ail  who 
seek  it»  steps  must  be  taken  to  see  that  those  candidates  who  want  to  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  community  receive  a  preference. 

A  third  challenge  to  the  universities  of  South-East  Asia  is  also  apparent  when 
one  remembers  the  similarity  of  conditions  within  this  region  to  those  in  North 
America  at  an  earlier  stage  of  development.  Nobody  can  measure  the  contribution 
to  North  American  development  of  the  agricultural  extension  programmes  and 
the  adult  education  programmes  that  were  undertaken— and  are  still  carried  on 
—by  universities  simply  because  there  was  no  other  institution  competent  to  do 
the  job.  By  means  of  frequent  visits  by  members  of  the  teaching  staff  to  com- 
munities far  away  from  the  university  campus,  by  correspondence  courses,  by  the 
effective  use  of  radio  and  television,  the  university  can  spread  its  influence  to 
numbers  of  people  much  greater  than  its  full-time  student  body,  and  so  aid 
the  development— economic,  political  and  social — of  the  community  that  it  serves. 
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It  is  worth  mentioning  in  this  context  that  the  U.S.S.R,  is  today  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  such  programmes  because  part-time  students  do  not  become  as 
dramatically  separated  from  Iheir  home  and  village  environment  as  the  young 
men  and  women  who  spend  several  years  in  residence  at  a  distant  university. 

A  fourth  challenge,  that  of  language,  needs  only  brief  mention  here  because 
it  is  treated  extensively  in  the  report  by  Dr.  Noss.  At  this  moment  in  history  the 
accumulated  body  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  latest  discoveries  of  research, 
are  readiiy  available  to  anybody  familiar  with  the  English  or  Russian  languages. 
They  are  less  readily  available  to  people  ignorant  of  both  these  languages — 
although  there  are  wide  differences  between  what  is  available  in.  Jet  us  say, 
Swedish  and  what  is  available  in  Swahili.  The  example  of  European  universities 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  their  development  is  significant.  In  all  the  countries  of 
South-East  Asia  national  languages  will  be  increasingly  used  in  primary  and 
secondary  education:  in  a  very  short  period  they  will,  in  fact,  become  the  sole 
medium  of  instruction.  Even  in  the  field  of  higher  education  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  national  language  will  be  used  to  an  increasing  extent,  but  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  university  students  (especially  in  the  fields  of  science  and  techno- 
logy) will  need  for  many  years  to  come  to  be  deeply  familiar  with  at  least  one 
of  the  recognized  languages  of  international  communication.  A  knowledge  of 
English  or  Russian  is  today  the  essential  key  by  which  the  professor — or  the 
student — can  unlock  the  world's  treasure-house  of  knowledge  and  use  it  in  the 
service  of  his  own  community. 

The  fifth,  and  final,  challenge  to  the  universities  of  South-East  Asia  can  be 
summarized  in  two  words:  co-operation  and  specialization.  The  two  arc  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  medal,  and  once  again  the  history  of  the  earliest  chapters  of 
university  development  in  Europe — the  eminence  in  law  of  Bologna  and  of 
Salerno  in  medicine,  for  example — sheds  lignt  upon  the  problem.  Every  university 
cannot  be  outstanding  in  every  suoject,  but  there  are  so  many  problems  common 
to  all  parts  of  the  region  that  at  least  one  university  in  South-Ea.st  Asia  should 
become  outstanding  in  regard  to  each  of  them.  The  development  of  agriculture 
demands  biologists,  soil  chemists,  geneticists  and  plant  pathologists,  to  cite  but 
a  few  of  the  sciences  that  are  now  involved.  Public  health  requires  that  there 
should  be  outstanding  schools  of  medicine  and  of  nursing  that  give  particular 
attention  to  the  problems  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  areas.  Training  and  research 
at  the  highest  level  arc  urgently  needed  in  the  fields  of  education  and  linguistics. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  sugge-it  the  particular  university  at  which  any  one  of  these 
specialities  (i>r  many  others)  should  be  developed  to  a  level  that  makes  that 
institution  rank  among  the  most  eminent  in  the  world.  What  does  need  emphasis 
is  that  inter- university  co-operation  will  be  essential  if  any  institution  in  South- 
East  Asia  is  to  attain  that  status.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  close  co-opera- 
tion with  eminent  universities  outside  the  region  in  order  to  develop  the  particular 
department  or  institute,  and  at  this  moment  in  history  many  of  the  great  uni- 
•/ersities  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  western  Europe  or  in  North  America  arc  in  a  position 
(with  financial  support  from  the  government  of  their  country)  to  offer  such 
co-operation.  In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  co-operation  among  the  uni- 
versities of  South-East  Asia  to  make  use  of  the  specialized  facilities  thus  provided 
—  to  send  students  (and  teachers)  for  advanced  study,  to  refer  difficult  problems 
for  investigation,  to  make  available  information  that  may  be  needed  as  the  basis 
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of  advanced  research  and,  in  some  cases,  to  pool  financial  resources  for  a  con- 
certed attack  on  some  major  problem  of  general  importance.  At  all  periods 
in  their  history,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  universities  have  gained  strength 
and  aided  their  own  development  by  close  co-operation  with  one  another. 
Nothing  in  tlie  available  evidence  suggests  that  South-East  Asia  can  be  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 

These  live  challenges  confront  the  universities  of  all  countries  in  South-East 
Asia  at  the  moment.  Quite  clearly  (I)  repeat  an  earlier  statement),  the  community, 
through  its  leaders  in  government  and  in  business,  must  decide  upon  the  speeifie 
kinds  of  high-level  manpower  that  are  most  urgently  needed.  Equally  clearly, 
each  university  must  be  free  to  decide  how  best  it  can  use  the  resources  available 
to  it  in  the  task  of  meeting  these  manpower  requirements.  But  when  both  of 
these  conditions  are  granted,  each  university  in  the  region  is  confronted  with 
the  challenge:  (a)  to  strive  for  academic  excellence;  (b)  to  direct  its  programmes 
toward  the  education  of  those  types  of  high-level  manpower  most  urgently  needed 
by  the  communities  it  serves;  (e)  to  extend  its  educational  effort  to  groups  of 
people  who  are  not,  and  cannot  become,  full-time  students;  (d)  to  use  the  national 
language  in  its  teaetiing  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  possible,  while  insisting  that 
its  students  are  able  to  use  one  of  the  languages  of  international  communication 
in  their  studies;  (e)  to  co-operate  in  the  elTort  to  develop  within  the  region 
institutions,  in  each  important  field,  that  are  of  international  renown. 

'I  liese  are  the  challenges  to  each  university  in  the  region—but  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  universities  of  South-East  Asia.  They  are  the  challenges  that 
confront  every  university  in  the  world  today,  although  the  emphasis  among  them 
may  vary  from  oijc  country  to  another.  Upon  the  success  witli  which  universities 
meet  these  elialleni:es  depends  in  no  small  measure  the  future  liealtli,  welfare 
and  happiness  of  all  mankind. 
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